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DESCRIPTION 


Fiecre No. 180 G.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ jacket. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9755 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six in- 
ches, bust measure, 

~and is shown in four 
“views on page 416. 
_ The new Eton or 
mess jacket has a 
rsmart military air 
« and may be worn open 
‘or closed. It is here 
\ pictured in a charm- 
ing arrangement of 
| blue and cream-white 
cloth, with an elabo- 
rate braid decoration, 
and is worn open over 
ashirt-waist of taffeta 
silk, although it may 
- be closed, if desired. 
_ The shirt-waist was 
-. shaped according to 
apattern No. 9751, 
‘'which is in six sizes 
tor ladies from thirty 
» to forty inches, bust 
= measure, price, 10d. or 
2) cents, and is fully 
is illustrated on page 
421. The back of 
_ the jacket is seam- 
‘less at the center and 
pp joins the fronts in 
sen sean and under- 


armseams. The fronts 
are fitted by single 
bust darts, and the 
jacket may be shaped 
_to form deep points 
at the lower front 
corners or it may have 
the straight - around 
' effect admired by 


; 


-/many. The scolloped outer edges of the blue cloth are 
, elaborately decorated and are doubly effective and dressy 


yw 


& 


FiegvrE No. 130G.—This illustrates Lapies’ Mrss JACKET—The pattern is 
Ladies’ Jacket No. 9755, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





No. 4. 


MESS JACKET. 


over the white facing. 
The two-seam sleeves 
are box-plaited at the 
top to stand out with 
just sufficient fulness; 
and the military 
standing collar may 
be omitted in favor of 
a Medici style, if that 
is preferred. 

he Eton jacket re- 
mains, as in the initial 
season of its vogue, a 
charming addition to 
the average bodice 
and a stylish accom- 
paniment to the new, 
graceful skirts. The 
unmistakable impress 
of the tailor fit and 
finish distinguishes 
this newest mode, its 
shapeliness and youth 
ful air insuring it an 
extended popularity. 
When lined with silk 
and bordered with 
braid it is always ef- 
fective and may be 
made up in a wide 
range of colors. Braid 
in ingenious disposals 
is & garniture admir- 
ably suited to the 
mode when it is de- 
veloped in cloth, but 
severity of finish is 
frequently desired by 
women of fine figure. 
Plain cloth of fine 
quality in rich dark 
shades of green, red, 
blue or wood - brown 
or in black, affording 
an excellent  back- 
ground for a_ braid 
decoration, is a popu- 
lar selection. 


The dark straw hat is trimmed with plain blue and fancy 
cream-white ribbon arranged in a fashionable; high disposal. 
Copyright, 1898, by The Butterick Publishing Co. [Limited]. <All righta reserved: 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES SHOWN ON COLORED PLATES 46. i7 
AND 48. 


Figures D 22 anp D23.—-STYLISH OUTDOOR TOILETTES. 


Fictre D 22.— This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 9737 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in 
seven.sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen in three views on page 399. 

Taste, refinement and individuality are expressed in this 
costume, which is here pictured made of flowered French 
challis, with the round yoke of fancy tucking, tlhe pretty 
stock of ribbon, and iace insertion, fine lace edging, ribbon 
bows and a lace-trimmed ribbon sash for decoration. The 
seven-gored skirt has a graduated ruffle of the material at the 
foot and is attractively decorated with insertion. 

The waist has a graceful full front that pouches at the 
center over the belt and is closed in Russian style below the 
yoke and along the left shoulder. The sleeves are in mous- 
quetaire style above the elbow and smooth below, and triple 
lace-edged Bertha portions stand out over them with the effect 
of fluffy caps and taper to points where they meet at the closing. 

Fashion declares herself in favor of the gown of beautiful 
French challis, which comes to us this season transformed by 
the artistic touch of French modistes, trimmed without limit 
and with pretty additions in the way of yokes, Berthas and 
collars. This mode is, therefore, timely and suggestive. 

The hat is in harmony with the costume, ribbon and 
feathers adorning it handsomely. 





Figure D 23.—This consists of a Ladies’ shirt-waist and 
skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 9741 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is shown again on page 421. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9739 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
weist measure, and is pictured in three views on page 430. 

The tucked shirt-waist of satin duchesse included in this 
toilette is here shown effectively trimmed with lace insertion 
and has a removable standing collar of white linen. <A pretty 
tie is worn and the shirt-waist is closed with dainty studs 
that add to the dressiness of the whole. Groups of tucks are 
prettily arranged in tlie fronts, which are gathered at the 
neck and waist and pouch over the belt in the fashionable 
way. The sleeves are finished with turn-up cuffs that are 
closed with link buttons. 

A conspicuously stylish feature of the five-gored skirt, 


which is of foulard silk, is the gathered Spanish flounce, 


which is accepted by the fashionable world as a pleasing 
innovation on skirts of the newest shape. 

The separate waist and skirt still appeal to the critical taste 
of the woman of fashion and is a style acceptable to maid 
and matron. Colors and combinations are selected to please 
the taste of the wearer. 

The hat is trimmed with flowers, feathers and ribbon and a 
dotted veil is worn over the face. 


Figures D24 anp D25.—PROMENADE TOILETTES. 


Fieure D 24.—This consists of a Ladies’ jacket, shirt-waist 
and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 9756 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and may be seen in four views on 
page 414. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 9699 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is 
No. 9742 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and may be 
seen again on page 428. 

One of the prevailing Spring fashions is an open jacket over 
a shirt-waist. The jacket illustrated may be worn open or 
closed and is fashionably known as the Ostend blazer. It is 
here shown made of faced cloth to match the skirt and has an 
ornate finish of self-strappings, while the skirt is decorated 
with narrow braid disposed in encircling rows at regular 
intervals apart, all the way to the belt. The jacket opens 
over a shirt-waist of plaid gingham completed with a remov- 
able collar of white finen and a pretty band-tie. The fronts 
of the jacket are here shown reversed to the waist in large 
lapels that stand out in points beyond the rolling collar. The 


sleeves are box-plaited at the top, and pointed laps cover upen- 
ings to inserted pockets. The back shows the fashionable 
coat adjustment. 

The circular bell skirt may be plaited or gathered at the 
back, and it may be trimmed or left severely plain, as_pre- 
ferred. Its shaping is altogether new and graceful. 

In the array of Spring fashions broadcloth, faced cloth ar: 
cheviot are materials that lead. 

The beautiful hat is trimmed with chiffon and feathers. 





Fictre D 25.—This consists of a Ladics’ basque and skirt. 
The basque pattern, which is No. 9736 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and may be seen again on page 417. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9727 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

Rich broadcloth and taffeta silk are combined in this tci- 
lette in the present instance, and velvet ribbon and buttons 
furnish a very attractive decoration for the basque. The skirt 
is @ new five-gored style with a deep circular Spanish flounce. 

The basque has a blouse front and may be buttoned to the 
throat or worn open to show over the pretty vest. which 
droops with the fronts in the popular way at the belt. The 
back is fitted in regular basque style and a circular peplum is 
a dressy addition. The collar is in standing military style, 
and the sleeves are formed in small, stylish puffs at the top. 

Beautiful wool weaves, seemingly alike yet quite opposite 
in effect, are available at this season for a mode of this kind, 
which requires some silk in combination to be notably dressy. 

The toque has a crown of velvet and a profusion of velvet 
violets and leaves give it a stylish French air. 


Figures D26 anp D 27.—FASHIONABLE CALLING TOILETTES. 


Ficure D 26.—This consists of a Ladies’ jacket-basque and 
skirt. The jacket-basque pattern, which is No. 9789 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in twelve sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and may be seen in two views 
on page 416. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9767 and costs 
Is. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and may be seen again on page 426. 

Dark cloth, embroidered lustrous broadcloth and velvet 
form the combination here pictured in this toilette, which is 
appropriate for calling, church or concert wear. The fronts 
of the basque open in long, tapering lapels over pointed vest- 
fronts, the lapels extending in points beyond the rolling cvat 
collar. Deep circular side-skirts make the fronts of uniform 
depth with the back, which shows coat-laps and coat-plaits, 
and large pocket-laps of velvet included in the hip seams in- 
crease the sinart effect. Velvet cuffs finish the stylish two-seam 
sleeves, which are gathered at the top; and a standing coller 
gives the desirable Close finish at the neck. 

The five-gored skirt is novel in style, having smooth side- 
draperies which show the front-gore in panel effect. 

The favor accorded draperies promises an extended vogue 
for this new style of skirt, and the jacket-basque will be a 
satisfactory mode for all the new Saul weaves. 

The simple walking hat is trimmed tastefully with ribbon. 





Figure D 27.—This illustrates a Ladies’ two-piece costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 9791 and costs 1s. 38d. or 30 cents, is 
in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen in three views on page 408. 

Cloth and velvet are here associated in this costume and 
braid in several widths provides a simple yet novel decoration. 
The waist has graceful pouch fronts opening all the way in 
large lapels over a dart-fitted vest that is closed at the center 
with buttons and button-holes. The lapels extend in points 
beyond the ends of a stylish rolling collar and a standing c7’- 
lar is at the neck. The fashionable sleeves are finished with 
shallow cuffs. 

The skirt consists of five gores and may be gathered o 
formed in two rolling box-plaits at the back. 

Medium and dark shades of cloth in light Spring qualitie 
will be chosen for a costume of this kind, and Fashion permits 
an ornate addition of velvet or braid in almost every instance. 

The hat is trimmed with silk.and quill feathers. 
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Shoulder caps are an item of a large fancy collar that may 
be finished with a military collar or a high flaring collar. 
A Princess back is combined with double-breasted fronts in 


a long wrap having or- 
-namental caps instead of 
sleeves. 

In a circalar Russian 
wrap a Watteau back and 
a very fanciful collar are 
among the attractive fea- 
tures. 

Another graceful long 
wrap with Watteau back 
introduces bell sleeves, 
double-breasted fronts 
and great square revers. 

At the back the long 
Russian coat is adjusted to 
cling to the figure, while 
in front it is flowing. 

The mess jacket is a 
trim Eton style with 
single- breasted pointed 
fronts. 

A deep sailor-collar is 
a decorative addition to 
another Eton jacket with 
open fronts. 

Ripples appear only at 
the back and sides of a 
circular cape, which may 

beshaped with square or 
round corners. 

A pointed cape flows 
in ripples from a yoke 
that may be completed 
with a standing military 
or a Lafayette collar. 

The Berlin blazer is 
really a belted blouse- 
jacket with the fronts 
rolled to the bust or waist, 
and having a military or 
a Piccadilly collar. 

Smart and close-fitting 
ig the Ostend blazer, the 
fronts of which may be 
rolled to the waist-line 
or closed below lapels. 

In a new single-breast- 
ed jacket the side-front 
and side-back seams ex- 
tend to the shoulders. 
The same peculiarity is 
noted in a double-breast- 
ed jacket having a whole 
back. 

Among the severe styles 


is a jacket-basque with a waistcoat framed in revers, and a 


deep added coat-skitt. 


In most jackets the sleeves are gathered or box-plaited 


in the arms’-eyes. 


A circular pointed cape with Lafayette collar is a modifica- 
tion of the Spanish mantilla after which it is named. 

Included in the attractions of a new style Russian basque is 
a Bonheur collar, which is round at the back and has widely 


flaring pointed ends. 


The blouse fronts of a basque may be closed their depth or 
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FigurE No. 131 G.—This illustrates Lapies’ TUCKED SHIRT-WaIstT.—The 
pattern is No. 9751, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 394.) 


worn open to flare over a soft rather full vest-front, a peplum 
being added or omitted, according to fancy. 
Rather deep, overlapping tucks are made all round a shirt- 


waist includingastock tie. 

In another style of 
tucked shirt-waist the 
tucks are introduced in 
groupsacross the pouched 
fronts. 

A cascaded revers and 
plaited caps are ornamen- 
tal features of a basque- 
waist. 

Two sets of under-arm 
gores and a full vest set 
in fancy revers are clhar- 
acteristics of a basque 
designed for stout figures. 

A pointed yoke is ap- 
plied to the back of a 
shirt-waist made with 
tucked baggy fronts. 

Deeply pointed and ac- 
curately fitted is a basque 
with straight closing 
edges. 

The closing edges are 
curved and the sleeves 
gathered at the elbows 
in another close-fitting 
basque. 

Draped fronts, that are 
entirely unlike in con- 
struction, and draped 
sleeve-caps produce a 
fanciful effect in a new 
and charming basque- 
waist. 

A box-plaited peplum 
is an innovation ir a sail- 
or blouse. 

Round flaring epau- 
lettes and cuffs of cor- 
responding design are 
the ornamental details of 
a basque-waist with dart- 
fitted full fronts. 

A vest for wear with 
blazer or Eton jackets 
includes a deep square 
yoke and a full blouse- 
portion below. 

Another vest is tra- 
versed by groups of nar- 
row tucks separated by 
wide ones. 

Ruffles are a feature 
of some of the newest 


skirts. In some instances the ruffles extend from belt to edge, 


and are pat on straight-around or in tablier outline. 


skirt. 


A deep Spanish gathered flounce is an item of a five-gored 


A simple style of costume capable of a very charming develop- 
ment embraces a seven-gored skirt with a graduated foot ruffle 
and a waist with pouch front and fancy Bertha sections. 

Side-draperies with either round or square corners fall with 


slight rippling fulness over a fan-plaited five-gored skirt. 


The circular bell skirt)is as. fashionable(as( the gored style. 
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Figure No. 131G.—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-W AIST. 
(For Illustration see Page 803.) 


Ficure No. 181 G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ tucked shirt- 
waist. The pattern, which is No. 9751 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in six sizes for ladies from thirty to forty inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen again in three views on page 421. 

Shirt-waists are multiplying in number and each new mode 

possesses some 

novel and be-- 
coming feature. 
A charming 
style is hero 
shown made of 
taffeta silk, with 
& removable 
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Front View. 


Lapres’ Two-Piece CostuME, CONSISTING OF A 
JACKET OR BLAZER (THAT MAY BE WORN OPEN 
OR CLOSED AND MADE WITH SQUARE OR ROUND 
LOWER FRONT CORNERS AND WITH THE SLEEVES 
Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED), AND A SEVEN-GORED 
SKIRT (THAT MAY BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT 
THE Back). KNOWN AS THE BRIGHTON COSTUME. 


(For Description sec this Page.) 


white linen collar in standing style, a plaid 
stock tie and a fancy jewelled belt. <A 
smooth lining insures a trim adjustment to 
the shirt-waist, which is arranged in deep, 
downward-turning tucks at both the front 
and back, the tucks being continuous under 
the arms. Gathered fulness gives a pretty 
effect at each side of the closing, which is 
made with studs through an applied plait at 
the center; and the waist droops becomingly 
over the belt. The shapely shirt sleeves 
have straight cuffs closed with link buttons. 
The stock tie is carried about the collar, crossed at the 
back and knotted in four-in-hand style at the throat. 
AJthough toilettes of ceremony are now displaying elaborate 
garnitures, the separate waist and more especially the shirt- 
waist is without applied garniture. The small decorative 
details, however, like studs, belt and neck-tie are indispensable 
to a charming ensemble. The materials may be silk, delicate 
and sheer organdy, dimity or batiste or the more serviceable 
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Madras, cheviot and linen, and in some instances lace inse:. 
tion will add a becoming decorative finish. 


—_——_—_—— =< —_—__—_— 


LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A JACKE: 
OR BLAZER (THaT MAY BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED AND Marr 
WITH SQUARE OR Rounp LOWER FRONT CORNERS AND WITII 
THE SLEEVES Box-—PLAITED OR GATHERED), AND A 


SEVEN-GORED SKIRT (THat May BE PLaITED 
OR GATHERED AT THE Back). KNOWN AS 
THE BRIGHTON COSTUME. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9812.—This smart two-piece costume, for which gra: 
serge was here selected, comprises an up-to-date jacket ¢: 
blazer and a seven-gored skirt, finishe: 
in tailor style with stitching. The jacke: 
is closely adjusted at the back and side: 
by a center seam and under-arm and side- 
back gores, and coat laps and plaits ar 
formed in the regular way. The fronts 
are rendered half close-fitting by single 
bust darts and may be made with square | 
or round lower corners, as_ illustrate. | 
The jacket may be worn open, or it may : 
be closed with buttons and button-holes 
in a fly below small lapels that extend in 
points beyond the ends of the rolling 
coat-collar. Oblong laps conceal open- 
ings to inserted side-pockets. The twe- 
seam sleeves are stylish in size and effec: 
and may be laid in three box-plaits or 
gathered at the top. 

The seven-gored skirt is close fitting . 
over the hips, but breaks into slight 
flutes below; it is laid in a backward- 
turning plait over each side-back sean, 
and between these plaits it may be gath- 
ered or laid in two box-plaits or in fan 
plaits at the back. The flare is moderate, 
the lower edge measuring aboat four 
yards in the medium sizes, and a bustle | 
or any style of extender may be worn, 
if desired. 

Costumes of this style are unrivalled 
for wear with shirt-waists or with fancr 
vests, and cloth, tweed and all the 
cheviot weaves in brown, blue and re: 
mixtures and also solid colors in subdue: 
tones are used for them.  SBtitchin:. 
braid or self-strappins 
may be selected to pr:- 
vide the usual compl- 
tion. 

We have pattern \-. 
9812 in nine sizes fi: . 
ladies from thirty ‘| 
forty-six inches, twv- 
measure. To make te 
costume for a lady :: 
medium size, will requi:: 
four yards and sevel- | 
eighths of material fit: 
inches wide. Price © 
pattern, Js. 3d. or 30 cents 
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Ficure No. 132G.—L3- 
DIES’ SPRING 
TOILETTE. 

(For Illustration see Page SX.’ 

Figure No. 132G.—Th:* 
consists of a Ladies’ basque and skirt. The basque patter? 
which is No. 9750 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sl“ 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 30! 
is shown again on page 417. The skirt pattern, which is +: 
9718 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in ten sizes for ladies fr 
twenty to thirty-eight inches, waist measure. 

The color blending in this toilette, tan grenadine and gre 
silk, is very.effective, and) braid in> plain and fanciful disposal 


Back View, 
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unites with a stylish Scotch plaid ribbon stock-tie and a fancy cheviot and broadcloth, camel’s-hair and various mixtures 
leather belt in giving an admirable decorative completion. among the Spring suitings, with a certainty of good results. 
The Russian basque has novel features in 
the Bonheur collar and odd-looking Rus- 
sian fronts and is rendered trim in adjust- 
ment by a fitted lining, which is faced with 
the silk above the low-cut fronts to have 
the effect of a vest or chemisette. The 
fronts are lapped and closed in Russian 
style to the left of the center and at 
slightly in the fashionable manner. 
peplum is a stylish accessory, and its 
rounding ends are apart at the front. The 
Bonheur collar has a rounding outline at 
the back, and its wide ends terminate 
above the bust. The shapely two-seam 
sleeve has gathered fulness at the top, and 
the inside seam is left open for a short 
distance at the wrist. 

The five-gored skirt shows the newest 
lines and may be plaited or gathered at 
the back. It is most effectively trimmed. 

Among the smartest styles is the Russian 
basque, and nearly every shade of cloth and 
the hardy Scotch weaves of cheviot and 
heather mixture are represented in its de-. 
velopment. It may be made to contrast 
with or match the skirt, as shown in the 
present instance, and velvet or braid may 
be used as a decorative finish. 

The hat is trimmed with flowers, leaves 


and ribbon. 
—————____—. 


LADIES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
BASQUE (THAT MAY BE MADE WITH OR 
WitHout a CENTER SEAM AND WITH A HIGH 
NecK AND STANDING COLLAR OR WITH AN 
OpeN NecK AND NOTCHED COLLAR’ FOR 
WeEaR WITH OR WITHOUT THE CHEMISETTE), 
AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT (TuHat May 
BE GATHERED OR PLAITED AT THE BACK). 
KNOWN AS THE REGENTS-PARK COS- 

TUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 396.) 
No. 9822.—This smart-looking costume 
is known as the Regents-Park costume. It | WII 
is shown developed in a fine quality of | MY, 


eRe } 


serge and stylishly trimmed with braid in ) @=—-=a,- hy 
graduated widths. The basque is fitted in (@\X MY RV Ma) 
up-to-date Jines by double bust darts and = yy andy 


under-arm and side-back gores and may ‘“ywyA x | Yi i 
be made with or without a seam at the Wf Hf) 
center of the back. The closing is made 
at the center of the front with buttons and 
button-holes. The lower edge may be plain ee 
or shaped in round tabs, as illustrated. 9 —==aaanrrrnnpy ae 
The neck may be high and finished witha ™, 72.) A 
standing collar, or the fronts may be in V 

shape and the neck completed with a 
notched collar and lapels. For wear with 
the open neck a removable chemisette is 
provided, but its use is optional, a linen 
chemisette being often preferred. The 
chemisette is closed invisibly at the center 
of the front and made with a shallow cape 
back and a standing collar. The two-seam 
sleeves have coat-shaped linings and are 
gathered at the top. 

The skirt comprises seven gores, and the 
shaping causes it to fit smoothly over the 
hips and break into slight flutes below. 
It is laid in a deep backward-turning plait 
over each side-back seam, and back of these 


Pier se ay Pe eeneren OF elke iAid2m. Fan Pict _ N 22. Th ill ‘ a L. iat Sears TOILETTE.—TI ‘ates Ladies® 
l its } lh = ] it oes URE WO. — 1 ustrates LA 3 «6OP NG U: =TTE.— ne patterns are Lad 

hee the ee Gt - a Basque No. 9750, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9718, price 1s. or 25 cents. 

flare toward the lower edge, which meas- (For Description eee Page 394.) 

ures about four yards in the medium sizes. 

A small bustle or any style of skirt extender may be worn. The chemisette could be of a bright -color yor it could be 
The mode may be chosen for making up light-weight trimmed with braid.; Stitching, braid( or) strappings may 
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the skirt or the skirt may be left untrimmed. 
A going-away gown for a bride made up in 
this fashion is of fawn cloth with black 
braid in three widths for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9822 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-eight 
anches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 





dium size, the garment 
calls for five yards and 
an cighth of material 
forty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. 
or 30 cents. | 


—_—_——_——_>—____—— 


LADIES’ COSTUME, 
HAVING A SEVEN- 
GORED SKIRT WITH 

GRADUATED RUFFLE. 
(To BE MADE WITH 
FuLi-LENGTH OR ELBOW 
SLEEVES.) 

{For Mlustrations see Page 399.) 

No. 9737.—Figured 

organdy was selected for 
this costume, with rib- 
bon, lace edging and 
insertion for decoration. 
‘The waist is made over a 
close-fitting lining that 
is closed at the center 
of the front. A deep 
round yoke _ appears 
above the full fronts, 
which are gathered at 
the top and bottom and 
pouch prettily at the 
center; and the closing 
is made at the left side 
in Russian style below 
the yoke and along the 
left shoulder. The seam- 
less back is smooth at 
the top, but has fulness 
at the bottom drawn 
down tight and well to 
the center in gathers at 
the waist. The standing 
collar is closed at the 
left side and is covered 
with a stock of ribbon 
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pos the finish, but great elaboration is not desirable. 
This costume is especially suitable for travelling, and for this 
use serge, cheviot and all the light-weight suitings will be 
chosen. Pipings of silk or cloth in a contrasting color may 
finish the edges, or rows of cord may be used for trimming. 
Inlays of velvet, satin or heavy silk may be applied on the 
notched collar and cuff facings of the same may finish the 
wrists. Several milliner’s folds may encircle 
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Front View. 


having frilled ends closed at the back. The two-seam sleeves 
may be in full length or elbow length; they are wrinkled in 
mousquetaire style above the elbow and in the full length fit 
the arm closely below. A lace-edged frill of the material is a 
pretty finish for either sleeve. Triple, lace-edged Bertha-por- 
tions on the fronts pass over the shoulders with the effect of 
fluffy caps and meet at the top of the closing of the fronts 
under a ribbon bow, the ends tapering gradually to points. 











a 


The skirt comprises seven gores and is exceedingly graceful 
in shape. The front and side gores fit the figure closely at the 
top and expand gradually below to produce a moderate flare 
at the bottom, where the skirt measures three yards and 
three-fourths round in the medium sizes. The skirt is gath- 
ered at the back; its distinctive part is a graduated rufile of 
the material, which is deepest at the center of the back 
and narrowest at the center of the front. 
A ribbon belt surrounds the waist and ier. 
minates in a dainty bow at the lower end 
of the closing. A small bustle or any strie 
of skirt extender may be worn. 

Lawn, dimity, muslin, organdy, batiste. 
challis and soft silk will make up prettily 





Back View. 


LADIES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A BaSQUr (THAT 
MAY BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTEE 
SEAM AND WITH A HicGa NECK AND STANI- 
ING COLLAR, OR WITH AN OPEN NECK aX? 
NOTCHED COLLAR, FOR WEAR WITH OR WITE- 
OUT THE CHEMISETTE), AND A SEVEN-GORE! 
Skirt (THAT MAY BE GATHERED OR PLAITE: 
AT THE Back). KNOWN AS THE REGEXTS 

PARK COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 895.) 


re 


by this mode, and satin and velvet ribbos. 
lace and embroidered edging and insertion 
will trim it daintily. 

We have pattern No. 9787 in seven sizé 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. Te 
make the costume, not including the ruffle, for a lady of 
medium size, calls for eight yards and an eighth of good 
thirty-six inches wide, with five yards of ribbon three inche 
and a half wide for the stock and to trim, The ruffle needs 
a yard and seven-eighihs of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 

(Descriptions, Continued on Page 399.) 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 396.) ! 

LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF AN ETO 
JACKET (THaT MAY BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED OVER WAIsTS 
OR VESTS AND MapDE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM AND 
WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED), AND A FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT (THatT May BE BoXx-—PLAITED OR GATHERED AT 

THE BAck). 
(For Illustrations see Page 400.) 


No. 9778.—At figure No. 138G in this magazine this cos- 
tume is represented differently made up. 

Dark-blue fancy cheviot was here selected 
for this jaunty two-piece costume, and 
stitching gives the tailor finish. The Eton 
jacket is fitted to be worn over vests or 
waists. It is adjusted with basque-like 
precision, although only under-arm gores 
and single bust darts are used in the fitting, 
and the back is wide and may be made with 
or without a seam at the center. At the 
back and sides the jacket ends at the waist, 
but the fronts are deepened to form points 
at the lower front corners. The fronts are 
reversed in lapels that extend in points 
beyond the ends of the rolling coat-collar 
and they may be closed at the center or 
worn open, as preferred. The two-seam 
sleeves may be gathered or arranged in 
five box-plaits at the top. 

The skirt comprises five gores and is 
fitted smoothly over the hips by a dart at 
each side. It ripples slightly below the 
hips, and the back 
may be gathered 
or formed in two 
rolling box-plaits.. 
A bustle or any 
style of \ extender 
may be worn to 
increase the flare, 
which is moderate, 
the lower edge 
measuring three 
yards and three- 
fourths in the me- 
dium sizes. 

A two-piece cos- 
tume is a necessity 
for wear with a 
shirt-waist, and the 
Eton style is pop- 

and generally 
becoming. Suit- 
able materials are 
cloth, serge, covert 
suiting, ete. 

We have pattern 
No. 9778 in nine 


sizes for ladies 
from thirty to 
forty-six inches, 


bust measure. For 
a lady of medium 
size, the costume 
will require four 
yards and three- 
eighths of material 
fifty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 





ie 


FieurE No. 133G.— 
LADIES’ OUTDOOR 
TOILETTE. 
(For Iijustration see 
Page 401.) Front View. 
_ Frevrre No. 
133 G.—This consists of a Ladies’ jacket and skirt. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 9777 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
| nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
2 
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measure, and is shown in three views on page’ 413. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9742 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is differently pictured on page 430. 

This is a smart toilette for shopping, travelling or general 
wear. It is here shown made of mixed-brown cheviot, deco- 
rated in a novel way with lines of black soutache braid. The 
jacket is fitted in a new way, being gored to the shoulders at 
both front and back; it has easy-fitting fronts and a close-fit- 
ting back with coat-laps and coat-plaits. The fronts are reversed 





LADIES’ COSTUME, HAVING A SEVEN-—GORED SKIRT WITH 
GRADUATED RUFFLE. (TO BE MADE WITH 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 396.) 


in small lapels that form wide notches with the 
rolling collar. Pocket-laps conceal openings to 
inserted side-pockets, and the stylish sleeves are 
plaited, but may be gathered, if preferred. 

The skirt is a new circular bell style, which is 
again receiving large favor. It may be plaited or 
gathered at the back and made with a sweep or 
in round length, and it presents the stylish cling- 
ing effect over the hips with ripples below. 

Serge, tweed, cheviot of light weight and other 
Spring suitings in mixed colors of subdued tone 
will make up satisfactorily in a toilette like this, 
and an elaborate air would be given by inlaying 
the collar, lapels and pocket-laps with satin, heavy 
silk or velvet. Stitching or strappings alone or 
with braid decoration will give an appropriate coin- 
pletion. A jaunty suit was of green mixed suiting, 
with black braid in several widths for garniture; a tucked shirt- 
waist of bright-blue and black glacé taffeta wasjstylish with it. 

The sailor hat is trimmed. wi BOR rs and ribbon. 
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Fiaure No. 134G—LADIES’ VISITING TOILETTE. HoUnos Ts conmpeucis en meer OF the ow ae, Homer an 
to the exclusion of band trimming, insertion, etc. This toilette 
(For Illustration see Page 402.) will be excellent to copy in challis, lawn, organdy, grenadine 
Figure No. 1384G.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and and a long list of sheer fabrics now being made up. Fancy 
skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 9782 and costs 10d. bands will be found in limitless variety to trim wool goods, 
or 20 cents, is in ten sizes from thirty-four to forty-eight and lighter textures will be beautified by lace and ribbon. 

inches, bust measure, and may be seen in three views on page Chiffon or Liberty silk could be used for the vest. 
The stylish hat is prettily 

trimmed. 


=< 


LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COS- 
TUME, CONSISTING OF A 
WAIST WITH DART-FIT- 
TED VEST AND POUCH 
FRONT AND A FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT (Twat May 


BE Box-—PLAITED OR GaATH- 
ERED AT THE BACK). 


(For Illustrations see Page 403.) 


No. 9791.—This - stylish 
two-piece costume is repre- 
sented made of dark-blue 
cheviot combined with red 
velvet and black satin. The 
basque has a well-fitted liv- 
ing, and under-arm gores 
separate the fronts from the 
broad seamless back, which 
has fulness in the lower part 
that may be arranged in two 
box-plaits in the new way 
or collected in gathers, botli 
effects being shown in the 
illustrations. The fronts have 
gathered fulness at the bot- 
tom and pouch fashionably; 
they are reversed all the way 
in tapering lapels that ex- 
tend in points beyond the 
ends of a stylish rolling col- 
lar, the lapels and collar be- 
ing faced nearly to the edges 
with the black satin. Be- 
tween the revers the lining 
fronts are faced in vest ef- 
fect with the velvet, and the 
closing is made with button- 
holes and buttons at the 
center. The neck is finished 
with a close standing col- 
lar. The two-seain sleeves 
are gathered at the top and 
completed with shallow roll- 
up cuffs faced to match the 
collar and lapels. <A _ belt 
closed with a buckle encir- 
cles the waist. 

The skirt consists of five 
gores and may be gathered 
or formed in two rolling 
box-plaits at the back, a 
preferred. A dart at each 
side fits the skirt smoothly 
over the hips, while es 
ripples fall out below. The 
flare is very graceful and 
the width fashionable, the 
lower edge measuring three 
yards and three-fourths is 
the medium sizes. A bustle 
or any style of extender may 
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Lapigs’ Two-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF AN 
EToN JACKET (THAT MAY BE WORN OPEN OR 
CLOSED OVER WAISTS OR VESTS AND MADE WITH 
oR WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES BoOx-FPLAITED OR GATHERED), AND A 
FIVE-GORED SKIRT (THAT MAY BE BOX—PLAITED 

OR GATHERED AT THE BACK). 


woe 


I fn 


oe 


(For Description see Page 399.) 


417. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9727 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
Novelty dress goods and silk are com- , \ 
bined in this toilette, and silk and bands of OE CARS 
insertion provide the decoration. The 
basque is especially commended for stout 
ladies, being fitted with two under-arm 
gores at each side. The fronts open over 
a full vest of silk that is effectively framed 
by oddly shaped large revers which turn 
over from the front edges of the fronts. . 
The fashionably shaped two-seam sleeves seal At * be worn. 
are gathered at the top, and the close- A costume of this style 


fitting standing collar is becomingly trimmed with insertion. will make up satisfactorily in all materials used for tailor suils, 

A stylish feature of the five-gored skirt is the circular Spanish and cloth in a contrasting shade may be used for facing the 
flounce, which is tastefully trimmed to accord with the basque. fronts and for the collar. Satin or corded silk is tasteful avd 
The skirt presents the admired smooth effect at the topin front seasonable for facing the revers, etc., and a tailor finish is 
and over the hips, and the back may be plaited or gathered. aEpEOP rate. 


Trimmed skirts are multiplying in number and the Spanish e have pattern No, 9791. in Seven sizes for ladies frow 
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thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the garment calls for 
five vards and five-eighths of 
dress goods forty inches wide, 
with five-eigliths of a yard of 
velvet twenty inches wide and 
one yard of silk in the same 
width. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 


- — —- >> —- ———__— 


Figure N 0. 135 G.—LA DIES’ 
CIRCULAR CAPE. 
(For Illustration see Page 404.) 


Fiavcre No. 135 G.—This rep- 
resents a Ladies’ cape. The 
pattern, which is No. 9759 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, 
and is differently pictured on 
page 413. 

This cape is here pictured 
made of black taffeta, with the 
yoke and collar trimmed with 
ruties of black chiffon; and 
black satin ribbon is prettily 
arranged about the Lafayette 
collar, which stands high and 
flares in a stylish way. The 
yoke is deeply pointed at the 
center of the front and back, 
and the circular portion hangs 
from it in graceful ripples. If 
preferred, a standing collar 
could be used instead of the 
Lafayette collar. 

A charming cape could be 
made of velvet and silk or satin, 
the velvet being used for the 
yoke and collar. Feather trim- 
ming or silk ruchings could trim 
the edges, and a silk lining 


would complete the cape sty-. 


lishly. 
The small] hat is one of the 
newest shapes. 


————— — ee 


LADIES’ TWO-PIECE CYCLING 
COSTUME, CONSISTING OF 
A JACKET WITH EASY-FIT- 
TED FRONTS (To BE MADE 
WITH THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED 
OR GATHERED) AND A SKIRT 
FITTED WITH A SADDLE- 

GORE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 408.) 


No. 9754.—By referring to 
figure No. 140G in this maga- 
zine, this costume may be again 
seen. 

Cheviot is here represented 
in this up-to-date cycling cos- 
tume and stitching gives the 
tailor finish. The jacket is 
handsomely adjusted at the 
sides and back by under-arm 
and side-back gores and a cen- 
ter seam that ends at the top 
of coat-laps; and the fronts 
are rendered easy-fitting by sin- 
gle bust darte and closed with 
a fly below lapels in which they 
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FiaurE No. 133 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ OuTDOOR ToOILETTE.—The patterns are Ladies’ Single- 
Breasted Jacket No. 9777, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9742, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


are reversed by a rolling coat (For s oiwiaso Page 100) 
collar. Curved ores to in- oe | 
serted side-pockets are finished with stitching. The two-seam The skirt consists of a front-gore and two wide circular por- 


sleeves may be gathered or laid in five box-plaits at the top. tions that are shaped to accommodate, a; saddle-gore and 
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seamed together below the saddle-gore. 
Two darts at each side give a smooth 
effect over the hips, below which the 
skirt falls in pretty ripples; and at the 
back two deep, backward-turning plaits 
are lapped widely at the top and entirely 
conceal the saddle-gore. Elastic straps 
tacked firmly to the lower edge of the 
saddle-gore and buttoned to other straps 
proceeding from the top of the front- 
gore retain fhe skirt in correct pose at 
the back. Plackets above the side-front 
seams are finished with underlaps and 
pointed overlaps and closed with but- 
ton-holes and buttons. The skirt reaches 
to the tops of ordinary shoes, and the 
lower edge measures a little over four 
yards in the medium sizes. 

The mode will be selected for cycling 
costumes of serge, covert cloth, and, for 
Summer wear, of crash, linen and cotton 
homespun. Stitching is. invariably the 
finish. Practical women prefer inter- 
mediate shades of tan or gray or gray- 
blue mixtures for cycling costumes, al- 
though dark shades are sometimes more 
effective. Z 


We have pattern No. 9754 in nine sizes 


for ladies froin thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the garment needs four yards and 
a fourth of goods fifty-four inches wide 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


——_ — > 2S a a 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN LONG COAT. (T 


BE MADE WITH LAFAYETTE OR. TURN-— 
Down COLLAR AND WITH FLARE OR TURN- 
Up Currs.) : 


(For Illustrations see Page 406.) 


No. 9749.—The Russian long coat is 
a new addition to the many protective 
wraps which conceal the dress and en- 
velop the figure gracefully. The coat is 
pictured made of gray cloth and trim- 
med with knife-plaitings of silk and sil- 
ver slides. The back is made without a 
center seam; it is smooth at the top and 
has slight fulness laid in lapped plaits at 
the waist, and side-back gores separate 
the fronts from the back. The loose 
fronts are fitted at the sides by long un- 
der-arm darts and are shaped to close 
from the shoulder at the left side in 
Russian style; and the wide right front 
is gathered at the neck, the fulness be- 
ing drawn well to the center. A belt 
with three silver slides on it—one at 
the center and one at each side seam of 
the coat—is adjusted about the waist 
and slipped through openings made in 
the fronts and closed under the fronts, 
which fall free at the center. The 
neck may be completed with a turn- 
down military collar or with a Lafayette 
collar that rises high above the neck, 
both styles being shown in the illustra- 
tions. The full sleeves are gathered at 
the top and bottom and may be finished 
with turn-up cuffs or with a circular cuff 
that flares stylishly over the hand. 

The light or dark shades of camel’s- 
hair, cashmere, cloth and fancy coatings 
will be selected for this coat, and the dec- 
ration may be flat bands or fluffy frills 
of knife-plaited silk or ribbon quilling. 
If an elaborate effect were desired, trim- 
ming could be arranged in crosswise 
bands across the upper part of the fronts. 


THE DELINEATOR. 





Figure No. 134 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ Visiting ToILeTTs.—The patterns are Ladie? 
Basque No. 9782, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9727, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 400.) 


We have pattern No. 9749 in five sizes for ladies from size, the garment needs four yards and three-fourths of good 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 


For a lady of medium fifty-four inches wide. ” Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 
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Figure No. 136G.—LADIKS’ BASQUE-WAIST. 

(for Illustration see Page 407.) | 
Figure No. 186 G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque- waist. 
The pattern, which is No. 9768 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 


in eleven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen again on page 418 of this magazine. 
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Front View. 
Lapres’ Two-Piece CosTuME, CONSISTING OF A 
Watst witH DartT—FITTED VEST AND POUCH 
PRONT., AND A Five-GoRED SKIRT THAT MAY 
BE Box-—PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 400.) 


A ripple revers and fancy caps are dis- 
¢inguishing parts of this handsome basque- 
waist, for which a combination of light and 
diark heliotrope cloth was here chosen, black 
braid in two widths and narrow knife-plait- 
ings of white silk furnishing an elaborate 
<iecoration. The back of the waist is in the 
becoming style that has plaited fulness in 

he lower part but is smooth above, and 
he fronts are closely fitted by double bust 
darts. An odd-looking revers plaited to fall 
in ripples at the top defines the closing, 
which is made diagonally from the right 
shoulder; and the close-fitting collar closes 
at the right side. Plaited caps spread over 
the tops of the sleeves, which are in mous- 
juetaire style above the elbow and are 
smooth below. <A peplum, smooth at the front but with 
hecoming fulness at the back, is a stylish addition; over its 
yelt is worn a belt of alligator skin. 

The present development will suggest many combinations, 
which may include velvet or satin and any of the Spring 
aovelty goods or fancy silk. 

The light felt hat is daintily trimmed with violets and ribbon. 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG WRAP, WITH WAT- 
TEAU ‘BACK AND BELL SLEEVES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 408.) 


No. 9748.—This graceful long wrap is pictured made of bro- 
caded cloaking and decorated with jet passementerie, feather 
trimming, ribbon and rich lace. which overlies the revers. 
The garment has a Watteau back and bell sleeves. 
The back, which is wide and circular and has a 
center seam, is tacked to a yoke-stay that extends 
underneath only across the back so as to fall in 
two rolling flutes at the center in Watteau effect. 
Under-arm and shoulder seams connect the back 
with the fronts, which are lapped widely in double- 
breasted style and reversed above the bust in great 
hatchet revers that are caught on the shoulders 
with a hook and loop. A gored collar, that may 
stand high and protective about the neck and roll 
and flare becomingly in Medici style or be turned 
down, is a pleasing and practical feature. The 
bell sleeves are lined with silk and decorated to 
accord with the remainder of the garment; they 
are sewed into the arms’-eyes with slight fulness 
.at the top and fall in graceful rolling folds over 
the arm. 

Handsome brocaded cloakings, velvet, rich silks 
and inexpensive cashmere and Henrietta of be- 
coming hues may be chosen for this cloak, and 
so also may fancy cloakings of inexpensive weaves. 
The trimming should be selected to harmonize 
with the color-and quality 
of the material. 

We have pattern No. 9748 
in five sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the garment 
requires seven yards and an 
eighth of goods fifty-four 
inches wide, and half a 
yard of lace net twenty- 
seven inches wide for facing 
the reversed portions. Price 


cents. 
—--?> 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR RUS- 
SIAN WRAP, WITH 
WATTEAU BACK. 

(For Illustrations see Page 409.) 


No. 9747.—Fawn cloak- 
ing was used for develop- 
ing the stylish Russian wrap 

. here illustrated, and white 
satin folds arranged in a 
fancy design and feather 
trimming furnish the novel 
decoration. The garment 
coinpletely envelops the fig- 
ure. The back is in Wat- 
teau style, being arranged at 
each side of the center seam 
in a box-plait that spreads in 
a large rolling flute toward 
the lower edge; and a 
yoke-stay is added to retain 
the plaits in position. The 
fronts are smooth and nar- 
row and are joined to the 
wide circular sides in shoul- 
der seams and in seams 
which are concealed under 
deep, forward-turning plaits, 
openings being left in the 

seams under the plaits for the arms to pass through. The 
sides are gathered at the upper edges back of the plaits and 
joined to the fronts in seams that curve over the shoulders in 
dolman fashion and terminate in dart style a little back of the 
shoulder seams; they are also joined to the back in seams 
reaching to the neck. The closing is made invisibly at the cen- 
ter of the front. The large fancy/collar is in_ two sections, the 
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front ends meeting at the closing and the back ends passing 
into the seams which join the back to the sides and which are 
concealed under the box-plaits; it is smooth at the back and 
over the shoulders, but has fulness at the front arranged in 
two forward-turning plaits near the ends, the plaits spreading 
in fan fashion. The neck is completed with a Lafayette col- 
lar, which comprises four joined sections and stands high, 
rolling softly all round in Medici fashion. 

Brocaded or plain light-weight cloaking in any fashionable 
shade, broadcloth, silk, velours, velvet, etc., are appropriate 
materials for this garment, which may be trimmed with ruch- 
ings of ribbon, lace, passementerie, braiding and appliqué 
trimnming. 

We have pattern No. 9747 in five sizes for Jadies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a 
lady of medium size, 
the garment calls for 
six yards and a fourth 
of material fifty-four 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, ls. 3d. or 
80 cents. 


——-> 


LADIES’ DOU BLE- 
BREASTED LONG 
WRAP, CIRCULAR 
AT THE FRONT, IN 
PRINCESS STYLE 
AT THE BACK 
AND WITH ORN A- 

MENTAL CAPS. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 410.) 


No. 9746.—This 
wrap is handsome for 
carriage and evening 
wear; it is pictured 
made of heavy silk 
and trimmed with fur 
and knife-plaitings of 
silk. The fronts, be- 
ing of circular shap- 
ing, flare from the fig- 
ure and fall] in flutes 
at the sides; they Jap 
widely so that the 
closing will come diag- 
onally at the left side. 
The close-fitting back 
is in Princess style, 
and is joined to the 
fronts in seams that 
are well to the back 
and extend over the 
shoulders in dolman 
style, gathers made 
along the lower edges 
of the seams over the 
shoulders giving the 
- desirable high effect 
on the shoulders. Ex- 
tra widths allowed at 
these seams below the 
waist are underfold- 
ed in forward-turning 
plaits, and an underfolded box-plait is arranged below the 
center seain to give the required width in the lower part. 
A ribbon tacked underneath to the back at the waist is tied 
under the fronts to hold the back in to the figure, and small 
pockets are applied on the underside of the fronts for hold- 
ing the fronts lapped. Deep, ornamental caps of circular 
shaping are arranged over the shoulders; they are slightly 
gathered at the top and fall in deep flutes, and their lower 
edges may be plain or scolloped. The collar is in Lafayette 
style, composed of four sections and flaring becomingly. 

The wrap will be made of fine cloth, velvet and rich heavy 
silks like fleur de celours, fleur de Bengaline or heavy brocade. 
Feather trimming, silk ruches, silk knife-plaitings, handsome 








(For Description see Page 401} 
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appliqué triminings, passementerie, etc., are used for decoration. 

e have pattern No. 9746 in five sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for a 
lady of medium size, needs ten yards of goods twenty-two 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Figure No 137G.—LADIES’ PROMENADE TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 411.) 


Fieure No. 137 G.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque- waist 
and skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 9804 and costs 
10d. and or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for Jadies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and inay be seen in four views 
on page 419. The 
skirt pattern, which 
is No. 9805 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine. sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty- 
‘six inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is shown 
again on page 429. 

Suggestive of Spring 
and the delights of 
early Summer is this 
toilette, which is here 
pictured made of fig- 
ured and plain foulard 
silk and lace flouncing. 
trimmed with fancy 
gimp, ribbon, inser- 
tion and lace edging. 
The basque is won- 
derfully beautifal in 
effect. The fronts are 
shaped low and the 
neck filled in with a 
deep round yoke; 
they are gracefully 
draped and crossed in 
surplice style, and the 
right front is folded 
back in a jabot revers 
that ends in a point 
under a& bow at the 
loweredge. The yoke 


standing collar. Novel 
draped caps distin- 
gnish the mode and 
give a  becomingl+ 
bouffant. effect at the 
top of the close-titting 
sleeves; they are bor- 
dered with lace edy- 
ing, which fluffs out 
in a charmingly air 
way, and the wri-t- 
are completed with 
fancy circular ruffles. 

Unusually stylish i: 


FigurE No, 135 G.—This illustrates LApIEs’ CIRCULAR CaPgE.—The pattern is ce a oe skirt. 
No. 9759, price 10d. or 20 cents. With = front-draperic 
flaring at one side 


over a full panel of 
Jace flouncing, a ca: 
cade revers being arranged at one side of the opening. = Th 
skirt may be made with a slight sweep or in round length 
and a plain panel may be used instead of the full one, 
desired. 

An indispensable gown in the Spring and Summer wardrote 
is that made of foulard, India or China silk. The most refined 
hues appear this season in these light-weight silks, and fer 
visiting, calling, church and dressy wear generally they rank 
with toilettes of grenadine, French challis or fine batiste. 
Such toilettes may be diversified by trimming in all the elal- 
orate intricate patterns that can be fashioned, or simplicits 


is closed along the . 
right shoulder, and 
at the neck is a 


may rule, according to the taste and inclination of the wearer. © 


The hat is trimmed with silk, feathers_and violets. 


| 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE, FALLING IN SLIGHT RIPPLES AT 
THE BACK. (To BE MADE WITH SQUARE OR RouND CoR- 
NERS AND WITH A LAFAYETTE OR MILITARY COLLAR.) 

(For [}lastrations see Page 412.) 


No. 9745.—An up-to-date circular cape is here shown made 
of gray cloth 
and finished 
plainly. It 
is made with 
a center 
seam and is 
smooth =_ at 
the front, 
but forms 
flates below 
the  shoul- 
ders and at 
the back; 
the cape 
has & sweep 
of nearly 
three yards 
and three- 
fourths in 
the medium 
sizes. The 
lower front 
corners may 
be rounding 
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or square, and 
the corners of 
the high La- 
fayette collar, 
which is in four 
sections and 
rolls attractive- 
ly. will be round 
or square to 
match. The in- 
side of the La- 
fayette collar is 
pm - made of silk. A 
military stand- 
ing collar may 
be used instead 
of the Lafayette 
collar, if prefer- 
red. The clos- 
ing is made at 
the throat. 
The cape is exceedingly stylish and will develop satisfactorily 
in all sorts of fine, smooth cloth. The finish may be perfectly 
plain, or braid arranged in lines or in a simple scroll may give 
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Front View. 
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Back View. 


Lapigs’ Two-Piece CYcLine CostuMB, Con- eek, 
SISTING OF A JACKET WITH 
FRONTS (TO BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES 
Box—PLAITED OR GATHERED), AND A SKIRT 

FITTED WITH A SADDLE—GORE. 


(For Description see Page 401.) 
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the edge completion. A lining of silk, usually in bright 
plaids or stripes, is necessary to an attractive effect. 

We have pattern No. 9745 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium size, 
the garment needs a yard and a fourth of goods fifty-four 
inches wide, and three-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches 
wide for the inside of the Lafayette collar. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> 


LADIES’ POINTED CIRCULAR CAPE. (To 
BE MADE WITH A LAFAYETTE OR STAND— 
In@ CoLLaR.) KNOWN AS THE 
SPANISH MANTILLA. 
(For llustrations see Page 412.) 


No. 9806.—There is a delighful pictur- 
esqueness about this new cape, which is 
known as the Spanish mantilla. The cape 
is represented made of silk, with two gath- 
ered frills of chiffon at the lower edge, the 
upper frill being arranged to form a narrow 
frill heading. Being of circular shaping, it 
fits smoothly at the top and falls in slight 
flutes below the shoulders. The cape is 
shallowest at the sides and deepens gradu- 
ally to a point at the center of the front and 
back, where it extends far below the waist, 
and is stylishly wide, having a sweep of 
three yards and a fourth in the medium 
sizes. The neck is finished with # high, 
flaring Lafayette collar that is covered on 
the inside with lace put on very full, and a 
jabot of similar lace follows the closing to 
the top of the ruffles. A standing collar 
may be used, if preferred, and a ful] ruche 
adjusted about it. 

he cape is graceful and will make up 
effectively in velvet, satin. plain, moiré or 
brocaded silk, trimmed with feather trim- 
ming, silk ruchings or appliqué bands. 

We have pattern No. 9806 in nine sizes 
fur ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the cape without the ruffles requires two 
yards and three-eighths of material twenty- 
two inches wide; the ruffles need a yard 
and seven-eighths of goods forty-five in- 
ches wide, with ten yards of lace edging 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 
Ke Fieds > oe eer, 


LADIES' CIRCULAR CAPE, WITH YOKE. 
(To BE MADE WITH LAFAYETTE OR 
STANDING COLLAR ) 

(For Illustrations see Page 418.) 


No. 9759.—This cape may be seen again 
at figure No. 185G in this number of Tue DELryeator. 

This is one of the jaunty short capes for early Spring that 
will have an extended vogue. Red cloth was here selected to 
make it, and black satin ribbon decorates the yoke and collar 
in a novel, pretty way. The cape has a sweep of about three 
yards in the medium sizes, and its circular portion is made 
with a center seam and joined to the yoke, which is shaped 
with a center seam and pointed, like the cape, at the center 
of the front and back. The cape falls in soft pretty flutes 
below the yoke, and the neck may be finished with a standing 
collar or with a flaring Lafayette collar formed of four joined 
sections. 

Silk, velvet, broadcloth, whipcord, faced cloth and some of 
the novelty cheviots may be used for a cape of this kind, and 
the decoration may be braid, ribbon, fancy bands or lace, 
according to the material of which it is made. An attractive 
cape was made after this mode of velvet and satin, the velvet 
being used for the yoke and Lafayette collar. The velvet was 
all-over jetted and the edge of the cape was trimmed with a 
ruche 

We have pattern No. 9759 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for alady of medium size, requires a yard and an eighth of 
goods fifty-four inches wide. Price-of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED CLOSE-FITTING JACKHT, 


GORED TO THE SHOULDERS. (To BE MabDE WITH 
THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 418.) 


seam sleeves may be gathered at the top or laid in three box- 
plaits between downward-turning plaits, both effects being 
illustrated. Oblong laps cover openings to side pockets in- 


_serted in the fronts. 


No. 9776.—This jacket shows a new departure in its style of 


fitting, which is exceedingly graceful. The 
jacket is represented made of lirht-weight 
melton and finished with self-strappings. 
The back is seamless at the center, and the 
jacket is made perfectly close-fitting by 
side-back and side-front gores extending to 
the shoulders. under-arm gores und center- 
front seams. The side-back seanis are ter- 
minated at the top of underlaps allowed on 
the back edges of the side-backs; and the 
fronts are lapped in double-breasted style 
and closed with a fly below up-to-date lap- 
els in which they are reversed by the roll- 
ing coat-collar. Laps with rounding lower 
front corners conceal openings to inserted 
side-pockets. The two-seam sleeves may be 
gathered or formed in three broad box-plaits 
at the top. 

The mode is exceedingly natty and will 
be chosen for making up serge, cheviot and 
mixed or plain Spring coatings. The seams 
and the edges may be stitched in tailor style 
or strapped, or the edges alone finished 
with stitching or strappings, or the finish 
may be perfectly plain. 

We have pattern 
No. 9776 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a 
lady of medium size, 
the jacket calls for 
two yards of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SINGLE- 
BREASTED JACKET, 
GORED TO 
THE SHOULDERS 
AND HAVING EASY- 
FITTED FRONTS. 
(To BE MADE WITH THE 

SLEEVES PLAITED 

OR GATHERED.) 

(For Illustrations see 
Page 413.) 

No. 9777.— Another 
view of this jacket 
may be seen by refer- 
ring to figure No. 
188G in this magazine. 

This natty jacket is 
here represented made 
of fine, gray cloth and 
finished in tailor fash- 
ion with stitching. At 
the back and sides it 
is adjusted to follow 
the lines of the figure 
closely by a_ center 
seam, side-back gores 
extending tothe shoul- 


ders and under-arimn 
gores, and coat-laps 
and coat-plaits are 


formed in the regular 
way. The fronts are 
fitted with easy grace 


by side-front seams extending to 
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Front View. 


the shoulders and fall 


straight at the closing, which is made with a fly below small 


lapels that form wide notches with the coat collar. 


The two- 
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Tailor cloth, serge, cheviot or light-weight melton may be 
selected for this jacket, and stitching may give «simple finish, 
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Back View. 
Lapies’ Russtan Lone Coat. (To BE MADE WITH 
LAFAYETTE OR TURN-DOWN COLLAR AND 
WITH FLARE OR TuRN—Up CUFPs.) 


(For Description see Page 402.) 


or facings of heavy silk, satin or velvet may be 
added. Strappings and braid are also liked as 
a completion. 

We have pattern No. 9777 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of medium size, the jacket 
requires two yards and an eighth of goods fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 

= 


LADIES’ BELTED BLOUSE-JACKET. (To Bs 
ROLLED TO THE BUST OR WAIST AND MADE WITH A 


PICCADILLY OR MILITARY STANDING COLLAR, WiT# 
oR WitTHout CUFFS AND WITH THE SLEEVES 


PLAITED OR GaTHERED.) KNOWN AS THS 
BERLIN BLAZER. 
(For Illustrations see Page 414.) 


No. 9744.—This attractive blouse-jacket is 
an entirely new style and is known as the Ber- 





It is pictured developed in cloth and velvet, with 
a simple decoration of fancy braid. 


The seamless blouse- 


back is joined in shoulder and under-arm seams to the fronts, 
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* which extend to jacket depth for only a short distance back 

* of the front edges. The lower edge of the jacket is gathered 

* back of the long part of the fronts and joined to a belt, over 
which the jacket pouches slightly ; and the jacket is made of 

even depth all round by a peplum that is joined to the belt 

*-and to the back edges of the extended. parts of the fronts, the 
peplum being underfolded in a double box-plait at the center 
of the back. The seams joining the ends of the peplum to 
the fronts are terminated in dart style a little above the belt, 
and openings are left in them to allow a belt to pass through 
and close with # buckle under the fronts. The fronts close 
at the throat with a hook and loop and may be reversed to 
the bust or lower edge. The collar may be in military stand- 
ing style or a fancy Pic- 
cadilly collar with wide 
turn-over ends, both be- 
ing shown 1n the illustra- 
tions. The two-seam 
sleeves may be gathered 
at the top or arranged in 
two downward-turning 
plaits at each side of 
three box-plaits, and they 
may be finished plain or 
completed with roll-up 
cuffs that flare in points 
on the upper side. 

The jacket will be sty- | 
lish for wear with vest 
fronts, shirt-waists or 
fancy waists, and will be 
made of serge, cleviot 
or cloth, finished plainly 
or with velvet facings 
and a neat braid orna- 
mentation. 

We have pattern No. 
%744 In seven sizes for 

ladies from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the blouse- 
Jacket calls for a yard and 
Mive-eighths of cloth fifty- 
four inches wide, with 
one vard of velvet twenty 
inches wide. Price of pat- 
ern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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CADIES' JACKET OR 
BLAZER. (To BE WORN 
OPEN OR CLOSED AND 
MADE WITH THE SLEEVES 
Box-PLaITED oR GatTna- 
ERED.) KNOWN ASTHE 

OSTEND BLAZER. 

For Illustrations see Page 414.) 


No. 9756.—This smart 
acket or blazer, fashion- 
ibly known as the Os- 
end blazer, is pictured 
nade of cloth and fin- 
shed in tailor style with 
nachine-stitching. The 
lazer may be worn open 
rt closed. and may be re- 
ersed in long or short 
aipels, as shown in the illustrations. It 1s closely adjusted at 
be sides and back by under-arm and side-back gores and a 
urving center seam, and coat-laps and coat-plaits give a stylish 
oat-like air. The fronts are fitted by single bust darts, and 
1eir Jower front corners may be square or round. Fanci- 
ily shaped pocket-laps cover openings to pockets inserted 
1 the fronts, and the neck is completed with a rolling coat- 
ollar. The two-seam sleeves may be gathered at the top or 
isposed in four box-plaits. 

Any of the suiting materials usually selected for blazers, 
ach as cheviot, serge, flannel, cloth and English and Scvutch 
"ool suitings, will be chosen for this jacket, and braid or 
iachine-stitching will afford a neat completion. 


-of goods fifty-four inches wide. 





Fievure No. 136G.—This illustrates Lapies’ BASQUE-W AisT.—The pattern 
is No. 9768, price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see Page 408.) 
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We have pattern No. 9756 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the jacket 
for a Jady of medium size, calls for a yard and seven-eighths 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 





——__ --- 


LADIKS’ ETON JACKET, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. (To Extenp 


TO THE WAIST OR NEARLY TO THE WAIST AND TO BE MADE 
WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For I}lustrations see Page 414.) 


No. 9783.—The sailor collar in its newest effect is an attrac- 
tive feature of this Eton jacket, for which cloth was selected, 
with stitching for a fin- 
ish. The wide seamless 
back is separated by un- 
der-arm gores from the 
open fronts, which are 
pointed at their lower 
front corners. It may 
extend to the waist or 
not quite to the waist, as 
inay be considered most 
becoming to the figure. 
The sailor collar is square 
at the back and has broad, 
curved ends terminating 
at the bust. The two- 
seam sleeves may be gath- 
ered or laid in five box- 
plaits at the top. 

The jacket may accom- 
pany a skirt to match for 
wear with shirt-waists or 
vests or may be made sep- 
arate of whipcord, che- 
viot, broadcloth or velvet. 
Braiding may provide the 
decoration or the finish 
may he simple. 

We have pattern No. 
9783 in seven sizes fur 
ladies from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of me- 
dium size, the garment 
needs a yard and five- 
eighths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—— > — —_— 


FigurRE No. 138G.—LA- 
DIES’ PROMENADE 
TOILETTE. 

(For Illustration see Page 415.) 


Figure No. 188 G.— 
This consists of a La- 
dies’ two-piece costume 
and vest. The costume 
pattern, which is No. 
9778 and costs 1s. 8d. or 
30 cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from chirty 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differ- 
ently pictured on page 
| 400. The vest pattern, 
which is No. 9774 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again 
shown on page 422. 

In this instance a vest of dark-green silk trimmed with 
white silk soutache braid accompanies a gray cloth two-piece 
costume handsomely trimmed with black braid and frogs and 
inlays of black silk. The vest, which is closed at the back, 
has a full blouse lower part joined to a deep smooth yoke, 
and is completed with a standing collar and a crush: belt. 

A modish five-gored skirt that may be gathered or box- 
plaited at the back and an Eton jacket compose the two-piece 
costume. The jacket may be worn open or closed, and the 
fronts are reversed in stylish, pointed lapels by the rolling 
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collar. The adjustment is close, and the fronts are pvuinted 
at the lower front corners. The sleeves are box-plaited at the 
top, but may be gathered if preferred. 

Two-piece costumes of this style may be made fanciful and 
even elaborate by braiding, or may be severely plain. Cheviot 
is a favored material, and so is serge and various wool suit- 
ings. Duck, piqué and linen will be popular for Summer suits. 

The hat is trimmed with ribbon. cog feathers und flowers. 


ee ee 


LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED ETON JACKET. (To BE MapE 
WITH MILITARY OR MEDICI COLLAR, WITH POINTED OR STRAIGHT— 
AROUND LOWER EDGE AND WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED orn 

GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE MESS JACKET. 
(For Jllustrations see Page 416.) 


No. 9755.—At figure No. 130G in this number of Tue 
DeEuingaTor this jacket is again represented. 

An up-to-date single-breasted Eton jacket is here shown 
made of green cloth and handsomely decorated with black 
braid. The back is seamless at the center and is joined in 
shoulder and under-arm seains to the fronts, which are 
closely adjusted by 
single bust darts. The 
jacket extends to the 
waist-line, and the 
lower edge may be 
pointed at the cen- 
ter of the front or 
straight-around, both 
effects being _ illus- 
trated. It may be 
closed at the center 
of the front or worn 
open. The two-seam 
sleevesmay be gath- 
ered or formed in five 
box-plaits at the top. 
A standing military 
collar ora Medici col- 
lar may be used. 

Eton jackets of vel- 
vet, heavy corded silk, 
or fine cloth trimmed 
with jet or braid are 
stylish for wear during 
the Spring and the 
cooler days and even- 
ings of Summer. 

We have pattern 
No. 9755 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To 
make the jacket for a 
lady of medium size, 
will need a yard and 
three-eigliths of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ JACKET- 
BASQUE, WITH HIP 
SEAMS. a e's & 

a or lag 9748 
No. 9789.—Hip Front View. 

seains are seen in 

many of the season’s new coats and they are a feature of this 
handsome jacket-basque, for which plain cloth and fancy vest- 
ing were selected. The basque is adjusted with great pre- 
cision by a center seam that ends at the top of coat-laps, under- 
arm and side-back gores and double bust darts. The fronts 
open in long,tapering lapels over pointed vest-fronts that are 
closed at the center with button-holes and buttons, and the 
lapels extend in points beyond the ends of the rolling coat- 
collar, with which they form notches. The desirable close 
finish is given by a standing collar of becoming and fashion- 
ing height. Deep, circular side-skirts with rounding lower 
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front corners are joined on in becoming hip seams, making 
the fronts and sides of uniform length with the back, the 
seams joining the side-skirts to the side edges of the back 
being hidden under coat-plaits. Large, prettily shaped 
pocket-laps fall over the top of the side-skirts. he two- 
seam sleeves are gathered at the top, where they stand on 
in the manner now approved, and made over coat-shaped 
linings. A neat finish is given the basque by two rows c¢' 
machine-stiching. 

The basque may be worn with any of the fashionable skins 
in gored or circular styJe to form a handsome tailor-made suit, 
and the ma- | 
terial may be 
serge, whip- 
cord, chevi- 
ot or smooth 
cloth of sea- 
sonable 
weight. The 
vest and 
standing col- 
lar will usu- 
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Back View. 
LADIES’ DoUBLE-BREASTED LONG WRAP, WITH WATTEAU 
BACK AND BELL SLEEVES. 


“Mery 


(For Description see Page 408.) 


ally be of a contrasting material, cloth of a differ- 
ent color, piqué or fancy vesting being appropr 
ate. A vest of plain cloth could be braided. 


S 


Go 
} 5 uD 


ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust mei 


‘ . . nil | 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, the garment W © 


need two yards and a half of dress goods forls 


inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of fancy — 
Price of pattern, 10d. of 


vesting twenty-seven inches wide. 
20 cents. 
pearly tragic, eats, 
LADIES’ BASQUE, 
CURVED CLOSING EDGE AND A TWO-SEAM SLEEVS 
GATHERED AT THE ELBOW. (To BE Mave with His8 - 
NECK AND STANDING COLLAR, OR WITH A RounD, V OR SQcsse | 
NeEcK.) DESIRABLE FOR STOUT LADIES. | 
(For Illustrations eee Page 416.) 
No. 9811.—A_ plain-~basque, fitted in up-to-date style and 


We have pattern No. 9789 in twelve sizes for . 


WITH TWO UNDER - ARM GORE. 





*. specially desirable for stout ladies, is here illustrated made of 
It is fitted with two under-arm gores 
at each side, double bust darts, side-back gores and a curving 
- center seam, all planned on the newest lines and to give yrace 
- and beauty of effect; and the closing edges of the fronts are 
. curved, the closing being made invisibly. The lower edge of 
the basque is becomingly pointed at the center of the front 
and back. The neck may be high and finished with a stand- 
ing collar, or it may be slightly low in round outline or shaped 
Coat-shaped linings support 
~ the two-seam sleeves, which are of stylish shaping and are 


* striped woollen goods. 


SEE —_ 
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low in V or square outline. 
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Front View. 


WATTEAU 


Lapres’ CrrouLaR RussiAN WRAP, WITH 
BACK. 
(For Description see Page 403.) 


wathered at the top and also at the elbow. 

The basque may be worn over low or high 
corsets in any of the old or new shapes. Trim- 
ming eonsisting of bands, lace, insertion, pas- 
sementeric or made ornaments, such as yokes, 
epaulettes and the like, may be added with 
zood effect, but only flat disposals are com- 


nended for stout women, as fluffy garnitures are unbecoming 
Made ornaments, such as yokes, epaulettes, 
-te., in jet or passementerie will be selected by many, as they 
ire exceedingly effective and decorative without concealing 
All kinds of dress goods, of silk, 


rool or cotton texture, and washable and otherwise, will make 


.o full figures. 


he outlines of the figure. 


ip satisfactorily. 


We have pattern No. 9811 ia thirteen sizes for ladies from 
For a lady of 


nedium size, the garment calls for a yard and three-fourths of : 
oods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


hirty-two to fifty inches, bust measure. 





LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH BLOUSE FRONT. 
BUTTONED TO THE THROAT OB OPEN OVER THE VEST FRONT 
AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 417.) 


No. 9736.—This basque is exceptionally stylish as here-made 
up in a combination of dark-blue and cherry-red cloth and fin 
ished in tailor style with machine-stitching and buttons. The 
basque is handsomely fitted at the back and sides by under- 
arm and side-back gores and a center seam; it has stylishly 
drooping blouse-fronts that are smooth at the top and gath- 
ered at the bottom. The fronts may be buttoned to the neck 


409 


(To BE Worn 


or worn open over the smooth vest-front, which is sewed to 
the dart-fitted lining-front at the right side, secured with 
hooks and loops at the left side and gathered at the bottom 


to droop with the fronts. 


A standing collar finishes the top 


of the vest front, its ends being tacked underneath to the 
basque collar, which is in military standing style, with buttons 
and button-holes at the ends for closing, when desired. The 
two-seam sleeves have coat-shaped linings and are formed in 
small, stylish puffs by gathers at the top and downward-turning 


plaits in the upper side at the inside seam. 
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9747 
Back View. 


red cloth each tifty inches wide. 
20 cents. 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN BASQUE. 


The basque may 
be made with or with- 
out a circular peplum 
that is in three sec- 
tions joined in seams 
under a_ backward- 
turning plait at each 
side of the back, where 
it is smooth and seam- 
less, the efféct being 
decidedly novel. <A 
belt closed in front 
with a buckle gives 
the final touch. 

This jaunty style 
will: be admired for 
outdoor wear and will 
usually be finished in 
tailor style and worn 
with a skirt to match. 
A strongly contrasting 
color will usually be 
introduced in the vest, 
red, fawn or cream- 
white being effective, 
and the remainder of 
the basque may be 
of serge, plain cloth, 
covert cloth or the 
heather mixtures. A 
smart basque of this 
style was of maroon 
cloth, with the vest of 
white cloth polka- 
dotted in black and 
black bone buttons for 
decoration. A neat, 
simple braiding de- 
sign done in black sou- 
tache gave the finish. 
We have pattern 
No. 9736 in eight sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, 
bust measure. For a 
lady of medium size, 
the basque requires a 
yard and five-eighths 
of navy-blue with five- 
eighths of a yard of 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 


oe 
(To BE MADE WITHA OR WITHOUT 
THE PEPLUM AND BONHEUR COLLAR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 417.) 
No. 9750.—Another view of this basque is given at figure 
No. 182G in this number of Tar DELINEATOR. 


The peplum and Bonheur collar are stylish features of 
this basque, which is here pictured. made of cloth and 
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trimmed with braid and ribbon. The basque is provided with 
a lining fitted by double bust darts and the usual seams and 
closed at the center of the front; the lining is faced above 
the fronts and topped by a standing collar to have the effect 


of a chemisette. The seamless back, which meets the fronts 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG WRaP, CIRCULAR AT THE 
FRONT, IN Princess STYLE AT THE Back 
AND WITH ORNAMENTAL CAPS. 


(For Description see Page 404.) 


in shoulder and under-arm seams, is smooth at 
the top and has fulness at the bottom drawn well 
to the center by gathers. The fronts are shaped 
low at the top and are gathered at the bottom 
and pouch prettily over the ribbon belt, which is 
bowed at the left side; they are quite widely 
lapped and are closed invisibly. A circular pep- 
lum laid in a box-plait at each side of the center 
seam shows its rounding ends wide apart at the 
front; it may be added or not, as preferred. The 
Bonheur collar is in rounding outline at the 
back, and its square ends terminate above the 
bust. The two-seam sleeves are arranged on 
coat-shaped linings and are gathered at the top 
to stand out moderately; the inside seam is ter- 
minated a short distance above the wrist. 

This is a stylish and easily made Russian basque 
and will look well developed in broadcloth of any 
admired shade, covert cloth, tweed, serge and various nov- 
elty goods and some cotton fabrics. Ribbon or braid will pro- 
vide pleasing decoration if arranged in lines, small coils or tre- 
foils, and the mode will also be effective when made of cloth 
if stitching or strappings are chosen for the edge finish. A 
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contrasting inaterial could be introduced in the Bonheur collar 
and peplum or in the standing collar and facing for the front. 

We have pattern No. 9750 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For alady of mediun 
size, the basque needs two yards of goods forty-four inches 
wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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LADIES’ 
BASQUE, WITH 
TWO UNDER- 
ARM GORES 
(DESIRABLE FOR 
Stout LADIES.) 


(For Illustrations 
see Page 417.) 


No. 9782.— 
Another view 
of this basque is 
given at figure 
No. 184G in 
this magazine. 

The basque is 
here pictared in 
a combination 
of wool goods 
and silk and 
is excellently 
planned, so 
that although 
not at all severe 
in effect it is 
admirably suit- 
ed to stout la- 
dies. The sty- 
lish adjustment 
is effected by 
a.center seam. 
side-back gores. 
two under-arm 
gores at each 
side and double 
bust darts. The 
basque extends 
below the waist 
with perfect 
smoothness and 
is slightly point- 
ed at the center 
of the back 
and front. The 

fronts meet al 
the bottom and 
flare toward thie 
shoulders over 
a full vest that 
is arranged on 
a smooth lining 
and sewed to 
the fronts along 
and ‘above the 
first darts. The 
vest is gathered 
at the top and 
laid in forward- 
turning, over: 
lapping plaits at 
the bottom at 
each side of the 
closing, which 
is mnade invisi- 
bly at the cer- 
ter. Fancifulls 
shaped notched revers turn over from the front edges of the 
fronts; they are trimmed with fancy braid, and the standine 
collar and the wrists of the two-seam sleeves are trimmed with 
similar braid. The sleeves are gathered at the top and hate 
coat-shaped linings. 
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Back View. 
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Basques fashioned 
after this mode of 
cheviot, serge, novelty 
weaves, lady’s-cloth 
and other woollens 
may have the vest of 
silk or satin and the 
revers of velvet, with 


good effect. If only 
one material is used, 
trimmings, such as 


lace bands, jet or span- 
gle trimming, narrow 
knife-plaitings orrows 
of velvet ribbon, will 
dv much to give a 
dressy appearance. 
We have pattern 
No. 9782 in ten sizes 
for ladies from thirty- 
four to forty-eight 
inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium 
size, the garment calls 
for two yards of 
dress goods forty in- 
ches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of 
silk twenty inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


_-_———_ <> - 


LADIES’ BASQUE, 
WITH STRAIGHT 
CLOSING EDGES. (To 
BE MADE WITH A 
Hion NECK AND STAND- 
ING MILITARY COLLAR 
OR WITH A Rounp. V oR 
SQuARE NECK.) 
(Por Dlustrations see 
Page 418.) 


No. 9798.—This per- 
fectly plain basque, for 
which serge was here 
selected, is up-to-date 
in every particular. 
Its fitting is on entire- 
ly new lines, giving 
the utmost grace in 
curve and form, and 
is effected by double 
bust darts, under-arm 
and side-back gores 
and a center seam. 
The closing edges are 
atraight to meet the 
requirements of some 
figures, and the clos- 
ing is made invisibly 
at the center of the 
front. The basque de- 
nes a point at the end 
of the closing and at 
the center of the back 
and is arched grace- 
fully over the hips. 
The neck may be high 
and finished with a. 
‘standing military col- 
lar, or it may be low in 
V. square or round 
outline. The sleeves 
are shaped by two 
seams; they have coat- 
shaped linings and 
show the approved 
emount of fulness 


zathered at the top. This basque may be worn with either 
the low or high corset in any of the old or new shapes. 
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FicuRE No. 137 G.—This illustrates LADIES’ PROMENADE TOILETTE.—The patterns are 
Ladies’ Basque No. 9804, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt 
No. 9805, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 404.) 


point. The basque is gracefully shape 
being curved over the hips and pointed 
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This pattern will be 
selected for making 


up dress goods of all 
sorts, and when silk 
or some other rich 
material is used yokes 
or other ornaments of 
jet or passementerie 
may be added. Any 
seasonable trimming 
may be used that is in 
harmony with the ma- 
terial selected. 

We have pattern 
No. 9798 in twelve 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six in- 
ches, bust measure. 
To make the basque 
for a lady of medium 
size, calls for a yard 
and a half of goods 
fifty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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LADIKS' BASQUE, 
WITH CURVED 
CLOSING EDGES 
AND TWO-SKAM 
SLEEVES GATH- 
ERED AT THE EL- 
BOW. (To BE MapE 
WITH A HiGH Neck 
AND STANDING MIL- 
ITARY COLLAR OR 
WITH A Rounp, V or 

SQUARE NECK.) 

(For I}lustrationa see =‘ 

Page 418.) 

No. 9797.—A plain 
basque fitted in up- 
to-date lines is here 
portrayed and may be 
worn with any of the 
old or new styles of 
low or high corset. It. 
is here shown made of 
striped poplin. It has 
curved closing edges. 
and its adjustment is. 
performed by a center 
seam, under-arm and 
side-back gores and 
double bust darts, all 
on the most graceful 
lines possible. The 
closing is made invis- 
ibly at the center of 
the front. The basque 
may be high-necked, 
with a standing mili- 
tary collar, or it may 
be made low in square 
round or V outline. 
The two-seain sleeves, 
which are provided 
with coat-shaped lin- 
ings, are gathered at 
the top to stand out 
from the arm fashion- 
ably, and the up- 
per portion is gath- 
ered along the outside 
seam at the elbow to 
vive a confortable 
adjustinent at 
d at the lower edge, 


at.the front and back.. 


this. 


“ke 
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Well-formed women 
often choose perfectly 
severe basques and orna- 
ment them with made 
yokes, epaulettes, etc., 
of jet or passementerie, 
or trim them with lace 
insertion, ribbon or braid 
applied flatly. This mode 
is adapted to all mate- 
rials. 

We have pattern No. 
9797 in twelve sizes for 
ladies from thirty to for- 
ty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium 
size, the basque requires 
a yard and five-eighths of 
material forty-fuur inch- 
es wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_—_——_—- > 


LADIES’ BASQUE- 9806 
WAIST, WITH RIPPLE Front. View. 


REVERS AND CAPS. 
(To BE Mane WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 
(For Illustrations oee Page 418.) 


No. 9768.—This basque- 
waist may he seen made of other material and differently 
trimmed at figure No. 136G in this issue of Tak DeLingartor. 

The novel features of this basque-waist are the ripple revers 
and caps. It is here pictured made of camel’s-hair, and cord 
loops, fancy band trimming, buttons and o silk lining in the 
revers and caps give the decorative completion. It is provided 
with a lining fitted by tho usual seams and closed at the center 
of the front. The seamless back is smooth across the shoul- 
ders and has fulness in the lower part laid in two backward- 
turning plaits at each side of the center, the plaits flaring 
becomingly upward. Under-arm gores separate the back from 
the fronts, which are fitted by double bust darts and closed 
diagonally from the top of the right shoulder to a little to the 
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Front View. 
LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE, FALLING IN SLIGHT 
RIPPLES AT THE Back. (To BE MADE 
WITH SQUARE OR ROUND CORNERS 
AND WITH A LAFAYETTE OR 
A MILITARY COLLAR.) 


(For Description see Page 405.) 


left of the center at the lower edge. A 
stylish revers, that is draped by two 
forward-turning piaits where it enters 
the right shoulder seam, turns over from 
the front edge of the right front and 
tapers to a point at the lower end; it falls in a cascade on 
the shoulder and, with the arrangement of cord loops and 
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Back View. 


LADIES’ POINTED CIRCULAR CaPE. (TO BE MADE witH A LAFAYETTE OR STANDING COLLAR.) KNOWS As 


THE SPANISH MANTILLA. 
(For Description see Page 408.) 


buttons on the left front, gives a decidedly novel air to 
the waist. The two-seam sleeve is wrinkled in mousque- 
taire style above the elbow by gathers along the side edges: | 
it is also gathered at the top, where it puffs out prettily, and | 
is arranged over a two-seam lining. Dainty sleeve-caps, cir- 
cular in shape and laid in three plaits at each side of the 
center, stand out stylishly over the top of the sleeve. The 
waist may be worn with or without the peplum, which i: 
smooth at the front and sides and ripples slightly at the back. 
where it is arranged in a backward-turning plait at each side 
of the center seam. The peplum is joined to a belt, which is 


‘closed in front. 


Cloth or silk-and-wool novelty goods and silk or one material — 
throughout may be used for the | 
basque, which has an excellent 
style and is entirely new in 
effect. 

We have pattern No. 976 
in eleven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the basque- waist will need 
two yards and three-eighths of 
material forty-four inches wide. 
with a yard and three-eighth: 
of silk twenty inches wide t« 
line the revers, caps and pep- 
lum. Price of pattern, 10d. or 2 
cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. (T: 
BE MADE wits Hies or lov 
‘ NEOK AND WITH FULL—LENGTE 
OR Cap SLEEVES.) 
(For Dlustrations eee Page 419.) 


No. 9804.—By referring 
figure No. 137G in this numntx? 
of THe DetingaTor, this basque- 
waist may be again seen. 

The basque-waist is here 
shown made up in light-gr‘ 
India silk and darker-gray sik 
covered with lace net and tnm- 
med in a delightfully fluffy «a: 
with lace edging. It is su 
ported by a fitted lining thst 
is closed at the center of tte 
front and may be made wit) 
a high or low neck and with full-length or cap sleeves. Thr 
back is smooth at the top, but has fulness in the lower par 
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Back View. 
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ter, are gathered at the neck 
and along the upper part of 
the shoulder edges, and the 
resulting fulness is drawn 
well to the center at the 
Jower edge in shirrings. 
Single bust darts render the 
fronts perfectly smooth back 
of the fulness. Under-arm 
gores complete the smooth 
effect at the sides, and a 
well-fitted lining supports 
the waist. A wrinkled rib- 
bon follows the lower edge 
of the waist and is arranged 
in loops at the closing. A 
lace frill rises from the 
standing collar, which is 
trimmed with fancy braid. 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE, WITH YOKE. (To BE MADE WITH LAFAYETTE OR STANDING COLLAR.) Pretty caps composed of two 


(For Description see Page 405.) 


laid in lapped plaits at the center; it is separated by under- 


rounding tabs lapped on the 
shoulders and bordered with 
braid stand out in a stylish 


way on the gathered two-seam sleeves, which are finished 


arin gores from the fronts, which are quite low and prettily with fancy cuffs formed of two rounding, braid-bordered sec- 


draped. When made with a high 
neck, a deep round yoke of the 
lace-covered silk is adjusted on 
the lining so as to close on the 
right shoulder; its lower edge is 
overlapped by the fronts, and the 
neck finished with a standing col- 
lar. The fronts cross in surplice 
fashion and their draping is ex- 
ceedingly artistic. The left front 
is drawn in soft folds over the 
bust by gathers along the upper 
part of its front edge and at the 
shoulder edge, and the right front 
is gathered on the shoulder and at the bottom of the 
front edge and folded over above the gathers ina 
jabot revers that is faced with the dark silk. The 
coat-shaped sleeves are encircled at the top by fancy 
caps that are gathered at their upper edges and have 
rounding ends meeting on the shoulders. The wrists 
are finished with circular cuffs having rounding ends 
and a frill of lace is added, with dainty effect. The 
lower edge of the waist is followed by a twisted rib- 
bon that is canght with a fancy buckle at the front 
edge of the right front. 

The basque-waist will prove exceedingly becoming 
to slender women, and will look 
as well made up in a combination 
of ecamel’s-hair or Henrietta and 
velvet as in one of silk or satin in 
two shades. All-over lace and lace 
edging will be combined with rib- 
bon, gimp or appliqué bands in 
the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9804 in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
Por a lady of medium size, the 
high-necked waist calls for four o7'77 
‘yards of light with a yard of dark 
silk each twenty inches wide, and 
three-eighths of a yard of lace net twenty-seven 
inches wide; while the low-necked waist calls for 

‘two yards and five-eighths of goods twenty-two inches 
‘wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH DART-FITTED 
FULL FRONTS. (To BE MADE WITH OR 





(For Illustrations see Page 419.) 


No. 9784.—Nun’s-vailing was chosen for making 
this pretty basque-waist, which is trim-looking though 
not in the least severe. The back is smooth at the 
top, but has fulness in the lower part collected in gathers at 
the bottom. The fronts, which are closed invisibly at the cen- 








Front View. Back View. 


Lapies’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CLOSE—FITTING JACKET, GORED TO THE SHOUL- 
DERS. (TO BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 406.) 





Front View. Back View. 
Wirsovt THE CUFFS AND CAPs.) LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, GORED TO THE SHOULDERS AND HAVING 


Easy-FitreEp Fronts. (TO BE MADE WITH THE 


SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Description see Page 406.) 


tions that flare prettily. The caps and cuffs may be omitted. 
The basque-waist will make up pleasingly in washable 


414 


materials, as well as all soft woollens, 
like cashmere, Lansdowne, Henrietta 
and challis; and ribbon, lace inser- 
tion, edging and fancy braid will pro- 
vide tasteful ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 9784 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the garment will 
require three yards and a half of 
material twenty-two inches wide, - 
with a yard and a fourth of edging 
three inches wide for the frills. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 





—_—_—_____—_—— 


LADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH FITTED LINING. (To 
BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 419.) 


No. 9775.—Another view of this stylish blouse is 
given at figure No. 139 G in this magazine. 
A sailor blouse of novel design is here shown made of 


serge in white and a dark shade of blue, with white OR 
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Front View. Back View. 


Labres’ BELTED BLOUSE—J ACKET. 


OR WITHOUT CUFFS AND WITH THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR 
GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE BERLIN BLAZER. 


(For Description see Page 406.) 





9756 
Back View. 


LADIES’ JACKET OR BLAZER. (TO BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED AND MADE WITH THE SLEEVES 
Box-—PLaITED OR GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE OSTEND BLAZER. 


9756 


Front View. 


(For Description see Page 407.) 


braid in two widths for garniture. The blouse is made over 
& close-fitting lining and is shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
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(To BE ROLLED TO THE BUST OR WAIST 
AND MADE WITH A PICCADILLY OR MILITARY STANDING COLLAR, WITH 
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Front View. Back View. 
LavIEs’ Eton JACKET, WITH SAILOR CoLLAR. (To ExTexp To THE Wailst 


NEARLY TO THE WAIST AND TO BE MADE 
SLEEVES BoOx-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 407.) 


WITH THE 


seams; it is smooth at the top 
but has gathered fulness at the 
bottom and pouches all round over 
a belt having pointed ends closed 
in front with a buckle. The fronts 
are shaped low and to them are 
joined the broad oddly-shaped ends 
of a sailor collar that is curved 
over the shoulders and falls square 
at the back. Inthe open neck ap- 
pears a shield that is sewed to the 
lining at the right side and se- 
cured with hooks and loops at the left side. The 
neck is finished with a standing collar that closes at 
one side. Tie-ends plaited and tacked under the 
ends of the fancy collar are tied in a sailor knot 
over the closing, which is made invisibly at the cen- 
ter. The gathered two-seam sleeves have coat-shaped 
linings and may be finished plainly or in Venetian 
points at the wrist. The blouse may be made with 
or without a circular peplum that is smooth except 
at the center of the back where it is Jaid in two roll- 
ing box-plaits. 

The blouse will be made up in combinations of 
blue, red, tan or green and white flannel or serge, 
and will also be effective in piqué 
or cotton cheviot. Braid will be 
the usual trimming, but lace in- 
sertion could be used, with at- 
tractive results. 

We have pattern No. 9775 in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
To make the blouse for a lady of 
medium size, will need two yards 
and a fourth of blue serge forty 
inches wide, with five-eighths of a 
yard of white serge forty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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Figure No. 139 G.—LADIES’ 
YACHTING TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 420.) 


Fievre No. 189G.—This con- 
sists of a Ladies’ sailor blouse and 
skirt. The blouse pattern, which 
is No. 9775 and costs 10d. or > 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches 
bust measure, and is differently 
an 4 depicted on page 419. The skirt 
pattern, which is No._9718 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is 1m ted 
sizes from twenty to thirty-eight inches, waist measure. 
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The toilette is a smart style for yacht- 
ing, boating, etc., and is here shown 
made of blue and white serge and trim- 
med effectively with blue braid and em- 

- broidered emblems. The blouse, which 
is made over a fitted lining, is smooth 
at the top and has just enough fulness 
at the bottom to pouch gracefully over 
the braid-trimmed belt. The fronts are 
shaped low, revealing a shield that is 
finished with a close-fitting standing col- 
lar and the opening is framed by the 
broad oddly shaped ends of a fancy col- 
lar, which is curved over the shoulders 
and has the effect of a square sailor-col- 
lar at the back. The ends are knotted 
in four-in-hand fashion over the closing 
of the blouse, which is made invisibly 

- at the center of the front. The gathered 
two-seam sleeves are plain at the wrist, 

_ though they may be in Venetian points, 
if preferred. The peplum, which is laid 

in two rolling box-plaits at the back, 
may be omitted. 

The shapely skirt comprises five gores 
and may be side-plaited, box-plaited or 
gathered at the back. 

Flannel and brilliantine are used as 
often as serge for boating suits, a com- 
bination being most effective; suitable 
decoration consists of braid and em- 
broidered or appliqué emblems, such as 
anchors and stars. 

The sailor hat is banded with ribbon. 


_— Pe 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH UNDER- 
ARM GORE, POINTED YOKE AND 
REMOVABLE COLLAR. (To BE MapE 

WITH STRAIGHT OR TURN-UP CorFFs.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 421.) 


No. 9818.—A stylish shirt-waist is 
here represented made of piqué, with 
white linen for the removable collar, 
which is in standing style, with slightly 
flaring ends. The upper part of the back 
is a yoke that shapes a very deep point 
at the center and extends over the shoul- 
ders to form a shallow yoke for the 
fronts. The lower part of the back is 
laid in two backward-turning plaits at 
each side of the center, the plaits being 
closely lapped at the waist and spread- 
ing in fan effect toward the top. Un- 
der-arm gores insure a smooth effect at 
the sides. The fronts show very effect- 
ive fulmess taken up in gathers along 
the edges joined to the yoke and held 
nm at the waist by a tape that is sewed 
inderneath across the back and sides, 
yack of deep slashes in the skirt portion 
f the fronts, and tied over the fronts, 
vhich pouch softly. A box-plait is formed 
tt the front edge of each front, and the 
losing is made with buttons and but- 
on-holes or studs. The shirt sleeve, 
rhich is gathered at the top and bot- 
om, may be completed with a straight 
r tarn-up link cuff, as preferred; it has 
n opening at the back of the arm that 
; completed with a continuous under- 
acing. The neck is finished with a fit- 
sd band, and a belt of the material gives 
he final touch. 

Silk and woollen textures. also wash 
materials, such as gingham, Madras, 
rash cheviot, piqué, chambray, etc., may 
e made up in a satisfactory manner in 
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Figure No. 138 G.—This illustrates Laprrs’ PROMENADE TOILETTE.—The patterns are Ladies’ 
Two-Pieco Costume No. 9778, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents: and Vest No. 
9774, price Td. or 15 cents.—(For Deecription see Page 407.) 


vis style. Machine-stitching provides a most suitable finish. to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
We have pattern No. 9818 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty _ the shirt-waist calls for three yards and\five-eighths of goods 
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stylishly over a belt that is 
closed in front... Under-arn 
gores produce a smooth effect 
at the sides, and additivnal 
trimness is given by a fitted 
lining, which, however, may bk 
omitted. The sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom and 
may be completed with straight 
or turn-up cuffs. that are closed | 
with studs and link buttons be 
low slashes finished with un- 
derlaps and pointed overlaps ir 
regular shirt sleeve fashion. 
The neck is finished with a 
neck-band. The removable col- 
lar is in standing style, with 
slightly bent corners. 

he mode is appropriate for 
soft French flannel plain or in 
the new plaid combinations 
and taffeta or other silk, a: 
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97939 

Front View. Back View. 

LapiEes’ SINGLE-BREASTED ETON JACKET. (TO BE MADE WITH MILITARY OR well as for all the washable 
MEDICI COLLAR, WITH POINTED OR STRAIGHT-AROUND LOWER EDGE = shirt- waist materials, such 
AND WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) KNOWN ° as chambray, lawn, percale. 

AS THE MEss JACKET.—(For Description see Page 4(8.) cheviot and Madras. Linen 


collars of any style and fancy belts may be worn. 

We have pattern No. 9741 in nine sizes for ladie: 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, the shirt-waist needs two yards 
and a half of goods thirty-six inches wide; the col- 
lar requires half a yard of material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





——__—___-.@ 


LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVY- 
ABLE COLLAR AND STOCK-TIE 
(For Illustrations see Page 421.) 


No. 9751.—Other views of this shirt-waist are 
given at figures Nos. 180G and 131G in this maga- 
zine. 

A very attractive shirt-waist is here pictured made 
of lawn, with a removable linen collar and a rib- 
bon stock tie. It is provided with a smooth lining 
fitted with only center, under-arm and shoulder seams 
9789 and single bust darts. Across the front and back the 
Front View. Back View. shirt-waist is formed in nine deep, downward-turn- 
ing tucks that are continuous across the sides. The 
back is gathered at the waist, and becoming fulness 
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LaDiEs’ JACKET-BASQUE, WITH Hip SEAMS. 
(For Description see Page 408.) 


twenty-seven inches wide, 
while the collar needs a half 
of a yard of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


———___---~> ey 


LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT- 
WAIST, WITH POUCH FRONT, 
REMOVABLE COLLAR 
AND STRAIGHT OR TURN-UP 
CUFFS. (To BE MapE WITH OR 
WitHovurt Fitrep Linn.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 421.) 


No. 9741.—This tucked shirt- 
waist, which is pictured made 
of chambray, is an extremely 
pretty style. A group of three 
small tucks is taken up at deep, 
square yoke depth across the 








9811 


Front View. Back View. 
; licht ful LapDIESs’ BASQUE, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM GORES, CURVED CLOSING EDGE ax? 
back, which has slight fulness A TWo-SEAM SLEEVE GATHERED AT THE ELBOW. (TO BE MADE WITH 
at the waist drawn to the cen- HigH Neck AND STANDING COLLAR OR wiTH A Rounp, V 
ter In apy) perce ane auras OR SQUARE NECK.) DESIRABLE FOR STOUT LADIES. 
groups of tucks are formed in 
the fronts, which are closed at (For Description see Page 408.) 
the center with buttons or studs : 
through an applied box-plait. The fronts have becoming ful- is disposed in front_by gathers.at the neck and waist at each 
ness collected in gathers at the neck and waist, and they pouch side of. the closing, which)is;made at the center with studs 
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through an applied box-plait. The shirt-waist pouches 
gracefully over the belt, and the neck is finished with 
a narrow neck-band. The sleeves are gathered at 
the top and very slightly at the bottom and are com- 
pleted with straight link cuffs, and the openings at the 
back of the wrists are finished with underlaps and 
pointed overlaps that are closed just above the cuffs 
with a button and button-hole. 
lar is in standing style, and about it is arranged the 
stock tie, which is crossed at the back and arranged 
in a four-in-hand knot at the front. 

All sorts of sheer and dainty-looking cottons and 
linens, also silks of numerous kinds wil] be made up 
into waists of this style. A dressy waist of this kind 
may be made of royal-blue China silk for wear with 
a skirt of black, gray or tan serge. A Roman-striped 
scarf with knotted fringe may be adjusted in a four- 
in-hand tie about the collar. 

We have pattern No. 9751 in six sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty inches, bust measure. Fora lady 
of medium size, the shirt-waist requires three yards 
and seven-eighths of material thirty-six inches wide ; 
the collar needs a half of s yard of goods thirty-six 
inches wide, and the stock tiea yard and three-eighths 
of ribbon three inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——— 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH 
TUCKED FRONTS, APPLIED 
BACK-YOKE AND REMOVA- 

BLE COLLAR. 
(For Illostrations see Page 422.) 

No. 9796.—Blue chambray was 
selected for this shirt-waist, which 
is a new and charming style; and 
white linen is used for the remov- 
able collar, which is in standing style with slanting 
ends. <A pointed yoke shaped with a center seam is 
applied on the back, which has fulness in the lower 
part collected in lapped plaits at the waist. The yoke 
extends over the shoulders to form a shallow yoke 
for the full fronts, which are gathered at the neck 
and shoulder edges and also at the lower edges, the 
latter being finished with belt sections over which the 
fronts pouch in astylish way. Four deep, downward- 
turning tucks that extend under the arms are taken 
up in the fronts, producing a novel effect, and deep 
yoke-stays of lining are arranged under the fronts to 
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9736 
Front View. 


(For Description see Page 409.) 


retain the fulness in place. 
fronts extend, like the back, in a short skirt. 


The removable col- . 
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Back of the: belt sections the 
The closing is 
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LADIES’ RUSSIAN BASQUE. 








Back View. 


LapDlEs' BASQUE, WITH BLOUSE Front. (TO BE WoRN BUTTONED TO THE THROAT 
OR OPEN OVER THE VEST FRONT AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 
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Front View. Back View. 

(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM 
AND BONHEUR COLLAR.) 
(For Description see Page 409.) 





‘9782 

Back View. 

LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM GoRES. (DESIRABLE FOR STOUT 
LADIES.) 

(For Description see Page 410.) 


9782 
Front View. 


= made with studs or buttons 
through an added box-plait; 
and the neck is finished with a 
fitted band. Straight link cuffs 
complete the stylish shirt 
sleeves, which are gathered at 
the top and bottom and slashed 
in the usual way, the slasher 
being finished with underlaps 
and pointed overlaps and closed 
with button-holes and buttons. 
A belt with pointed ends is 
closed in front. 

Tucks are seen in many of the shirt-waists of 
this season and prove effective in either plain or 
fancy materials. Percale, Madras, cheviot, zephyr 
gingham, dimity and lawn are used for shirt- waists 
this year, the collar invariably being of linen. 
Black Liberty satin may be chosen for a dressy 
shirt-waist to be worn with silk or fine cloth 
skirts. The waist may be lightened by trimming 
each tuck along the top with deep cream point 
Venise insertion. 

We have pattern No. 9796 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the shirt-waist for a lady of me- 
dium size, will require three yards and three- 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide; and 





~ 9736 


the collar calls for a half of a yard of goods in the same 
width. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ FANCY COLLAR, 
WITH SHOULDER CAPS. 
(To BE MADE WITH FLARING 

OR MILITARY COLLAR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 422.) 


No. 9738.—A charming ac- 
cessory to a Spring costume is 
suggested by this fancy collar, 
which is shown made of velvet 
and trimmed with ruffles of 9768 
doubled chiffon set on under 
jet passementerie of pretty pat- 
tern. The collaris shaped by shoulder seams and is 
perfectly smooth; it is square at the back like a sailor 
collar, while at the front it is fancifully shaped and 
extends below the bust. Round-cornered caps are 
joined to the collar over the shoulders and the neck 
may be finished with a stylish Medici collar or with 
a standing military collar. The collar is closed invis- 
ibly at the front. 

Brocade or plain velvet, satin and moiré and also 
heavy corded silk or Bengaline will be used for this 
collarette and the edge finish may be given by feather 
trimming, jetted, spangled or appliqué bands, or lace, 





9798 


Front View. 





a 





9797 


silk or chiffon knife-plaitings. A collar of this kind made of 
dark-green velvet nay be overlaid with deep cream heayy point 
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Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. WITH CURVED CLOSING EDGES AND TWO-SEAM GLEEVES GATH- 
ERED AT THE ELBow. (TO BE MADE WITH A HIGH NECK AND STAND— 
ING MILITARY COLLAR OR WITH A RounpD, V OR SQUARE NECK.) 


(For Description see Paye 411.) 


DELINEATOR. 





3768 


Front View. 





9768 
Back View. 


Lapies’ BasQque—Walst. WITH RIPPLE REVERS AND Caps. (TO BE MADE 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 





Back View. 


LapIEs’ BasQuE, WITH STRAIGHT CLOSING EDGES. (To BE MADE WITH A 
HigH NECK AND STANDING MILITARY COLLAR OR 
WITH A ROUND, V OR SQUARE NECK.) 
(For Description see Page 411.) 


bust measure. 








(For Description see Page 412.) 


Venise lace. A cloth collar inar 
be trimmed with passementerie. 

We have pattern No. 9738 in 
three sizes, small, medium and 
large. To make the collar in 
the medium size, will regqiare 
u yard and an eighth of mate- 
rial twenty inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


———————+—____ 


LADIES’ TUCKED VEST. 
(For Ilustrations see Page 422.) 


No. 9788.—Silk was used for 
making this vest. The front is 
gathered at the top and bot- 
tom and pouches softly. It is 
made wonderfully attractive br 
three deep, downward-tarning 
tucks and a group of eight 
small tucks above each deep 
tuck, and is arranged on a lin- 
ing front fitted by double bust 
darts. Under-arm gores fit the 
vest smoothly at the sides, and 
the backs are closed at the cen- 
ter with button-holes and but- 
tons. The goresand backs will 
usually be of some suitable lin- 
ing material. The neck is fin- 
ished with a standing collar. 
about which is drawn a stock 
formed in fine tucks and fin- 
ished in a frill at the overlay- 
ping end; the stock is closed 
under a buckle at the left side. 
The belt corresponds exactls 
with the stock. 

Vests are extremely popular 
this season for wear with two- 
piece costumes. Liberty silk. 
crépe de Chine, India or Chins 
silk, taffeta, mull and organdy 
are appropriate for this vest. 
and trimming is not necessary. 
The deep tucks in a vest of 
white silk mull may be covered 
with deep cream -Mechlin in- 
sertion. 

We have pattern No. 97s* 
in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches. 


To make the vest fora lady of medium size, 
will require three yards and three-eighths of material twenty- 
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Light-brown cloth was here select- 
ed for this modish cycling costume, 
stitching giving the approved finish. 
The natty little jacket is closely fitted 
at the sides and back, coat-laps being 
cut below the center seam, and the 
easy-fitted fronts are adjusted by sin- 
gle bust darts and are closed with a 
fly below lapels in which they are 
reversed by the rolling collar. Curved 
openings are made to inserted pock- 
ets. The shapely sleeves are box- 
plaited at the top, but may be gath- 
ered, if desired. 

The skirt is fitted with a saddle- 
gore, which is entirely concealed 
by widely lapped, backward-turning 
plaits, and plackets made above the 
side-front seams are finished with 
pointed overlaps and closed with but- 
tons and button-holes. 

a mode is as adaptable to crash 

; ; : and cotton homespuns, which are 
Front View. Hack View. liked for Summer eae, as to tweed, 
serge, cheviot and similar weaves in 
all the neutral shades that are durable 





Lapies’ BasQuE-Waist. (To BE MaDE witH HicH or Low NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH 
oR Cap SLEEVES.) 
(For Description see Page 412.) 


two inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—_.g ______ 


LADIES’ FULL VEST, WITH 
YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 422.) 


No. 9774.—By referring to 
fizure No. 188G in this issue of < 
Tuk DELINEATOR, this vest may 9784 
be seen differently made up. 

This vest is exceedingly pretty to wear with jack- NY QW SS SA SS 
ets having open fronts. It is here pictured made of SX lane ON AS ——- 
taffeta silk, with lace edging for the frills flaring from f . AS 
the top of the close-fitting standing collar; and the 
collar and yoke are overlaid with lace net and fin- 
ished with pipings of velvet. The vest front is 
arranged on a lining fitted by double bust darts; -its 
lower part is gathered at the top and bottom and 
joined to the deep square yoke and pouches softly 
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over a crush belt. Under-arm gores fit the vest _ Front View. | Back View. 
smoothly at the sides, and the smooth back is closed LaDIEs’ BasquE-Walst, with Dart-Fitrep Futt Fronts. (To BE MADE 
at the center with buttons and button-holes. The WITH OR WITHOUT THE CUFFS AND CAPS.) 

neck is completed with a standing collar to the upper (For Description see Page 418.) 


edge of which shaped frills of 
lace edging are sewed. 

The sheer iaterials, like 
mousseline, chiffon, mull, ete., 


oy 






overa pretty color will often Sy 
be used for this vest, as will SSS RS 
also fancy silks in stripes, aoe Tr SS BS 
checks and changeable effects. SS . eS S BSS 

We have pattern No. 9774 in SS is SS SN 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty S58 S ES SF 
to forty-two inches, bust meas- as S Si aS WS 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, 2 eS < S ah 
the vest needs a yard and three- 9775 — SS rr uN 
fourths of goods twenty-two in- ST SN N) 
ches wide, with a yard and a WN N\ 
fourth of edging three inches and a fourth wide for \ YY 
the neck frill, and three-eighths of a yard of lace net tS y\ 
twenty-seven inches wide to cover the yoke and col- aN = 
lar. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. iad =, 

I cg 
wise s 9775 
Fievre No. 140G.—LADIES' CYCLING COSTUME. Front View. Back View. 
(For Dlustration see Page 423.) Laptes’ SaILOR-BLOUSE, WITH Fitrep Lintne. (To BE MaDE WITH oR 

Fiatre No. 140G.—This represents a Ladies’ cycl- WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 

‘(ng costume. The costume pattern, which is No. (For Description see Page 414.) 


i754 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in nine sizes for 


adies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is and do not readily show dust marks’ as.do decided colors. 
ixain portrayed on page 405 of this issue of Tue DeLingator. The walking hat is neatly trimmed-with ‘ribbon-and quills. 
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LADIES’ FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT. (To BE 
MADE WITH SIX 
OR FEWER GRADUATED 
RUFFLES.) 


(For Tustrations see 
Page 424.) 


No. 9820.—A pretty 
novelty in skirts is 
here shown made of 
taffeta silk. The skirt, 
which is extremely 
becoming to slender 
figures, comprises five 
gores and has the 
proper amount of 
fulness at the top, 
taken up in gathers 
at the back. 
ted smoothly over the 
hips by two darts in 
each side-gore and 
flares stylishly toward 
the bottom, where, on 
account of being ruf- 
fled, it measures not 
quite three yards 
round in the medium 
sizes. Six ruffles, all 
of different depths 
and graduated to be 
deepest at the back, 
are sewed on the skirt, 
which is revealed in 
tablier style above the 
highest ruffle. Each 
ruffe is finished to 
form a frill heading. 
The skirt may be made 
with fewer ruffles, to 
suit different figures, 
sometimes two ruffles 
being considered 
more becoming than 
a larger number. A 
small bustle or any 
style of skirt extender 
may be worn. 

Silk, cashinere, éta- 
nine, crépon, nun’s- 
vailing, grenadine, as 
well as many wash 
fabrics, will develop 
this mode satisfac- 
torily. 

We have pattern 
No. 9820 in six sizes 
for ladies from twenty 
to thirty inches, waist 
measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the 
garment calls for four- 
teen yards of goods 
twenty-two inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—_—_—_— ee _——— 


LADIES’ TUCKED 
DRESS SLEEVE, 
HAVING THE 
OUTSIDE SEAM EX- 
TENDING FROM 
THE WRIST TO THE 


ELBOW. 

‘For Illustrations see 
Paye 424.) 

No. 9798.—The 


tucks give a novel air to this sleeve, which is mounted ona 
coat-shaped lining and shaped by a seam along the inside of 
the arm and an outside seam extending from the wrist to the 


It is fit- . 
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FIGURE No. 139 G,—This illustrates Lapres’ YacuTine TOILETTE.—The patterns are 
Ladies’ Sailor Blouse No, 9775, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9718, 
price Is. or 25 cents.—(For Description see Page 414.) 


tom of the arm’s-eye. 





elbow. The sleeve i: 


_ gathered at the topan. 


deep downward-turn. 
ing tucks are taken u; 
from the top to th 
elbow, the upper taci- 
standing out prettilr 
A pretty frill at th. 
wrist has a downwaré- 
turning tuck taken oy 
near the edge and :- 
narrowed toward the 
ends, which meet at 
the inside seam. 
This sleeve will de- 
velop effectively in 
challis, foulard an 


taffeta silk, mull and. 


organdy, Jawn and 
Swiss. Narrow lace 
could edge each tuck 
when the material 


| 
{ 
| 


is very sheer and the _ 


Dodice is dressy. 

We 
No. 9793 in five size- 
for ladies from ten tu 
fourteen inches, arm 
measure, measurin: 
the arm about an inch 
below the bottom o: 
the arm’s-eye. To make 
a pair of sleeves fora 
lady whose arm mea: 


have pattern 


ures eleven inches as — 


described, will need 
& yard and_ sevep- 
eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. 
or 10 cents. 


_ Oo 


LADIES’ TWO-SEAM 
DRESS SLEEVE, 
GATHERED AT THE 
ELBOW. 

(For Iluetrations eee 
Page 4%.) 

No. 9794.—This up- 
to-date sleeve is shap- 
ed by two seams and 
is mounted on a coat- 
shaped lining. It has 


the fashionable 
amount of = fualnesx 
collected in ther 


at the top, and gath- 
ers made at the elbow 
in the upper portien 
at the outside seam 
permit the sleeve to 
fit closely, though *- 
curing a comfortal!c 
adjustment at this 
point. 

This pattern shos< 
the newest shaping 
this style of sleet. 
which may be appr- 
priately chosen fe: 
basques and waists « 
all descriptions and 
materials. 

We have pattern 
No. 9794 in seved 
sizes for ladies fro 
ten to sixteen inchi-. 


urm measure, measuring the arm about an inch below the bt 
To make @ pair of_sleeves for a lad 
whose arm measurés(eleveninehes as’ described, will need 5 
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vard and five-eighths of goods 
‘wenty-two inches wide. Price 
»f pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


————$———_»—_——— 


sADIKS’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


(To BE MADE WITH 
SIGHT OR FEWER RUFFLES PUT ON 
STRAIGHT—A ROUND.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 425.) 


No. 9821.—Much admiration 
8 just now shown for ruffled skirts, a charming ex- 
ample being here portrayed made of taffeta silk. The 
skirt is five-gored, and is fitted over the hips by two 
darts at each side and gathered at the back, only the 
necessary amount of fulness being introduced; it is of 
inoderate width, the lower edge measuring not quite 
three yards in the medium sizes. Eight gathered 
ruffles encircle the skirt straight around from belt to 
foot, the upper one being included in the sewing on Pront View. Back View. 
of the belt and the others finished with self-headings. 
Fewer ruffles may be used, if preferred, two or three 





Lapigs’ TUCKED SHirRt-Walst, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR AND Srock TIE. 
(For Description see Page 416.) 


skirt extender may be worn 
under the skirt, if desired. 

Tall slender women find ruf- 
fled skirts exceedingly becom- 
ing. Sheer materials, like organ- 
dy, lawn and mull, also India silk 
and taffeta in black or day and 
evening shades, make up to ad- 
vantage in these skirts; trim- 
ming is sometimes added at the 
edges of the ruffles. 

We have pattern No. 9821 
in six sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty inches, 
waist measure. - For a lady of medium size, the skirt 
calls for nine yards and a half of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 











—_——-—> 
CS LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, GATHERED 
9818 AT THE TOP. 
Front View. Back View. (For Ilustrations see Page 426.: 
Lapres’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH UNDER-ARM GORE, PoInTED YOKE AND REMov- No. 9787.—The latest shaping is seen in this two- 
ABLE COLLAR. (To BE MADE WITH STRAIGHT OR TuRN-UP Currs.) seam sleeve, which is mounted ona coat-shaped lining. 


Gathers collect the fulness at the top, where the sleeve 
stands out becomingly, and the effect below is close. 

The sleeve may be inserted in 
fancy bodices or tailor basques 
and will be trimmed or finished 
plainly to match the remainder 
of the bodice. 

We have pattern No. 9787 in 
seven sizes for ladies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm meas- 
ure, measuring the arm about 
an inch below the bottom of 
the arm’s-eye. To make a pair 
of sleeves for a lady whose 
arm measufes eleven inches 
as described, will need seven- 
eighths of a yard of goods for- 
ty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 


(For Description see Page 415.) 
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LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. WITH SIDE-DRAP- 
ERIts THAT MAY BE SQUARE OR ROUND AT 





9741 THE LOWER FRONT CORNERS. (To BE Fax—PLatrep 
Front View. < Rack View. OR GATHERED AT THE BacK AND MADE WITH A SWEEP 
Lapres’ TUCKED SHIRT—-WalstT, WITH Povcdt Front, REMOVABLE COLLAR AND oR IN Rounp LENGTH.) 
STRAIGHT OR TuRN—UpPp Currs. (To Bk MADE WITH (For I!lastrations see Page 426. 


OR WITHOUT FITTED LINING.) 


No. 9767.—At figure I) 26 in this magazine this 
(For Description see Page 416.) 


skirt is again shown. 

The tendency to adopt drapery is apparent, and 
being exceedingly popular, with those to whom the entire num-__ one of its most pleasing and graceful arrangements is shown 
ber would not prove becoming. <A small bustle or any style of | on this skirt, which is here pictured” made of cashmere and 
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trimmed with braid. The skirt consists of five gores; the 
front-gore is perfectly smooth at the top, and all fulness is 
removed from 
the side-gores 
by darts. The 
fulness at the 
back may be ar- 
ranged in fan- 
plaits or in com- 
pact gathers at 
the top. The 
skirt may be 
made in round ~- 
length or with 
a sweep, both 
styles being il- 
lustrated. Inthe 
round length it 
meastres three 
yardsandseven- 
eighths around 
at the bottom 
in the medium 


sizes. The 
straight = side- 7 
draperies are Front View, 9796 


fitted smoothly 
at the top by 
two darts at 
each side and 
may have square or rounding lower front corners, as illus- 
trated; they are apart and flare all the way down, showing the 
| front-gore in 

panel effect 

between 

them, and 











their back 
edges are 1n- 
cludedin the 
side-back 


seams of the 


Front View. 


LADIES’ Fancy COLLAR, WITH 
SHOULDER Caps. (TO BE 
MADE WITH KFLARING OK 
MILITARY COLLAR.) 


J635 


Back View. 


(For Description see Page 418.) 


skirt. <A bustle or anvstyle of skirt extender may be worn. 

Silk, cheviot, broadcloth, novelty goods, serge and a host 
of new dress goods recently introduced in silk, silk-and-wool 
and all-wvol weaves will be appropriate for this mode, and the 
decoration which will be in keeping with the goods. 

We have pattern No. 9767 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of: medium size, will require seven yards and 
five-eighths of goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 


tern, is. or 25 cents. 
— ———_<>_____——__ 


LADIES’ THREE-PIECK SKIRT, HAVING CLUSTERS OF WELT- 
TUCKS AND A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 
(To BE BOXx-PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 427.) 


No. 9817.—The stylish skirt here represented made of gray 
lady’s-cloth is given distinction by clusters of welt-tucks. It 
comprises a narrow front-gore and two wide circular portions 
which are joined in a seam at the center: of the back. The 
circular portions are fitted smoothly over the hips by darts 
and fall in slight ripples below. Three clusters of welt-tucks, 
consisting of three, five and seven tucks respectively, are 
taken up at effective intervals in the skirt and are exceedingly 
ornamental in effect. The fulness at the back may be col- 





LaDIEs’ SHIRT—W AIST, WITH TUCKED FRONTS, APPLIED BACK-¥OKE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 417.) 
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lected in gathers or laid in two box-plaits that spread in roll- 
ing flutes toward the lower edge, where the skirt measures 
a little over 
three yards and 
three-fourths 
round inthe me- 
dium sizes. The 
skirt is arrang- 
ed over a five- 
gored founda- 
tion skirt thatis 
gathered at the 
back. A small 
bustle or any 


style of skirt 

extender mar 

be worn. 
This skirt war 


be made of cam- 
el’s-hair, serge. 
poplin, cashb- 


mere, drap d été. 

zibeline, chal- 

9796 lis, novelty 

Wi goods, and also 
Back View. of seasonable 


wash fabrics, 
including ging- 
ham, chambray, 
linen, etc. A 
shirt-waist of cheviot shirting made with clustered or with 
deeply overlapping tucks may be worn with a skirt of this kind 
developed in serge, which lends itself admiratly to the dec- 
oration of welt-tucks incorporated in this mode. 

We have pattern No. 9817 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, will require four yards of 
material for- 
ty-four inch- 
es wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, Is. or 
25 cents. 


—— 


LADIES’ 
FANCY 
STOCK COL- 
LARS AND 
TIFS. 
(For [llustra- 
tions see 
Page 427.) 

No. 9800. 
—Stock col- 
lars with 
wide tie 
ends are 
prominent 
among the 
novelties in 
neckwear. 
Two _ styles 
are here 
shown. One 
is made of 
white organ- 
dy, with lace 
edging for 
the frills on 
the collar: 
frills of sim- 
ilar edging 
trim the ties, 
which are 
wide and 
deeply hem- 
med. The 
stock is gath- 
ered at the ends, creased in soft folds and mounted on a stand- 
ing collar, the closing being made at the back. The gathered 





Lapigs’ TUCKED VEST. 
(For Description see Page 418.) 
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9774. 
Front View. 


Back View. 
Lapigs’ Fut VEST, WITH YOKE. 
(For Description see Page 419.) 
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end of the ties are tacked to the ends of the collar, and the The other two styles consist of a rolling coat-collar shaped 
ties are brought around tothe front and tied in asailor knot by a center seain and lapels that extend in points beyond the 
close to the collar. The frills at the top of the collar sepa- ends of the collar. The lapels of one collar meet at the bust 


rate at the front and 
back and flare becom- 


ingly. 
he other stock col- 
lar is made of silk and 
daintily trimmed with 
ruchings of footing. 
It displays a rounding 
tab flaring from the 
top of the collar at 
each side; the stock 
is laid in folds, and its 
ends and the gathered 
ends of the ties are 
tacked to the ends of 
the collar, which is 
closed at the back. 
The ties are prettily 
pointed at the ends 
and arranged in a 
four-in-hand knot a 
little below the collar. 
Stock collars like 
these are to be worn 
with blouse-vests, 
shirt-waists and fancy 
bodices of suitable 


and of the other at 
the waist. Stitching 
finishes these collars. 

Velvet or heavy silk 
may be used for these 
accessories or they 
may match the bodice 
of which they form 
part, stitching, braid 
or cord supplying the 
finish. 

We have pattern 
No. 9814 in three sizes, 
small, medium and 
large. In the medium 
size, the shaw! collar 
extending tothe waist 
needs_ three - fourths 
of a yard of goods 
twenty or more inches 
wide; the shaw! collar 
extending nearly to 
the bust needs a half of 
a yard of goodstwenty 
or more inches wide; 
the notched collar ex- 
tending to the waist 


needs three - fourths 
of a yard of goods 
twenty inches wide, 
while the notched 


design, such materials 
as soft India silk, mul), 
chiffon and linen lawn 
being used for them, 


$55 
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with narrow lace or 
ruchings for decora- 
tion. 

We have pattern 
No. 9800 in two sizes, 
medium-small and me- 
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collar extending near- 
ly to the bust needs a 
half of a yard of goods 
twenty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. 
or 10 cents. 


ee 


dium-large. In the 
medium-simall size,the 
stock collar having 
frills requires three- 
fourths of a yard of 
material twenty-seven 
or more inches wide, 
with a yard and five- 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR 
BELL SKIRT. (To 
BE PLAITED OR GATH- 
FRED AT THE BACK AND 
MADE WITH A SWEEP 
OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 
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eighths of edging 
three inches and a 
fourth wide for the 
frills and to trim; 
the stock collar hav- 
ing tabs needs seven- 
eighths of a yard of 
goods twenty-two in- 
ches wide. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 


> 


LADIES’ SHAWL 
AND NOTCHED COIL- 
LARS. (To ExtEeNpD 
TO THE WaIST OR NEAR- 
LY TO THE Bvst.) 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 428.) 

No. 9814.—Four 
styles of up-to-date 
, collars are included in 
this pattern. Woollen 
goods wereselectedfor 





A 
GALE 
si 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 428.) 


No. 9742.— Another 


‘view of this skirt is 


given at figure No. 
133G in this magazine. 

A strong fancy is 
shown for the revival 
of the circular bell 
skirt, which is here 
portrayed in its newest 
shape. The material 
chosen in this instance 
is finecashmere. The 
skirt is circular, and 
the sheath-like close- 
ness which is the dis- 
tinctive feature of this 
particular style is ef- 
fected in the shaping 
and fitting. Three 
darts at each side re- 
move all fulness over 
the hips, and at the 
back the skirt may be 





; the making in each in- é _ gathered or arranged 
stance. Two are large Fievre No. 140 G.—This illustrates Lavirs’ CrcLing CosTtTuME.—The pattern is in three backward- 


shawl collars, one with No. 9754, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. turning plaits at each 
;, tapering ends meeting (For Description see Page 419.) side of the placket, the 
at the waist, and the plaits flaring in fan 


other with tapering ends meeting at the bust. Both of these fashion. The skirt may be made in round length or with a 
collars are deep and round at the back and shaped by a center sweep, as preferred, the sweep being generally admired for 
- seam. Gimp forms a neat finish for the edges of these collars. indoor wear. In the round ength(the )skirt(measures three 
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yards and seven-eighths at the foot in the medium sizes, the 
shaping causing a stylish flare. Any style of skirt extender 
or a small bustle may be worn, if desired. 

The skirt will be made up in serge, vailing, wool grenadine, 
challis and the cheviots of extra light weight that are shown in 
great variety. Trimming may he added to match the bodice. 

We have pattern No. 9742 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the garment requires three yards and five-eighths 
of material forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 


+ ad 
LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH FRONT-DRAPERIES 
FLARING AT ONE SIDE OVER A PLAIN OR FULI: 
PANEL. (To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BAOK 


AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE CASCADE REVERS 
AND IN ROUND LENGTH OR WITH A SLIGHT SWEEP.) 
(For Tilustrations see Page 429.) 

No. 9805.—Another view of this stylish skirt is given at 
figure No. 137G in 
this number of Tue 
DELINEATOR. 

This is a new 
and very attractive 
skirt, for which 
silk was here used. 
The skirt comprises 
five gores and may 
be gathered or fan- 
plaited at the back. 
It is fitted over the 
hips by two darts 


at each side, and ar 
the skirt flares ( fi i 
fashionably and 7; 


may be in round Tee 
length or have a | 
slight sweep, as il- 
lustrated. In the 


round length the 
skirt measures 
three yards and 
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9820 


Side- Front View. 


seven-eighths at the foot in the medium sizes. Smooth 
front-draperies that are included in the side-back seams are 
each fitted at the top by darts and are shaped so that the right 










LADIES’ FIVE-—GORED SKIRT. 
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drapery laps over the left drapery at the left side-front seam 
for a short distance from the belt; the draperies flare below 
over a plain panel of the silk covered with lace, or over a 
full panel that is gathered at the top and falls in soft, pretty 
folds, A jabot revers joined 
to the front edve of the right 
drapery adds to the fanciful ap- 
pearance of the mode, but it 
may be omitted. A skirt ex- 
tender of any style may be 
worn, if desired. 

Wool or silk materials and 
also washable textiles may be 
chosen for this skirt, and a con- 
trasting fabricin the panel will 
produce the best effect. The 


edges of the draperies could be 
followed by band trimming, and 
if the plain panel were used, it 
could be 


all-over jetted or 





9793 


Lapres’ TUCKED DRESS-SLEEVE. 


HAVING THE OUTSIDE Seam 
EXTENDING PROM THE WRIsT 
TO THE ELBOW. 


(For Description see Page 420.) 


braided or 
otherwise elab- 
orately deco 
rated. The full 
panel could be 
of lace, plain or 
embroidered 
chiffon, mul! or 
of silk of a color 
contrasting 
with the re 
mainder of the 
skirt. The re- 
vers could be 
lined with a 
contrasting 
fabric. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 9805 in 
nine sizes for la- 
dies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six 
inches, waist 
measure. For 
a lady of me 
dium size, the skirt needs four yards and a half of material 
forty-four inches wide, with one yard of goods twenty or more 
inches wide for the plain panel, and half a yard of flouncing 
thirty-two inches wide for the full panel. Price of pattern, 
ls. or 25 cents. 


9820 


Side-Back View. 


(To BE MADE WITH SIX OR 
FEWER GRADUATED KUFFLES ) 


(For Description see Page 420.) 


> 


LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH GATHERED SPANISH 
FLOUNCEK. (To pe MADE WITH THE GorES EXTENDING Unpse 
THE FLouNce OR TERMINATING AT THE TOP OF THE FLOUNCE) 

(For [llustrations see Page 430.) 

No. 9739.—The Spanish flounce is always effective and just 
now is quite popular on gored skirts of the newest shape. This 
five-gored skirt, which is pictured made of figured organdy, 
is rendered particularly graceful by the straight Spanish 
tlounce, which is gathered at the top. ‘the front-gore s 
perfectly smooth and two darts remove all fulness from the 
top of each side-gore, while the back-gores are compactly 
gathered and fall in graceful folds to the lower edge, where 
the skirt measures about three yards and a half round in tbe 
medium sizes;. the, flounce \measures about five yards round. 
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The gores may extend under the flounce or terminate at the 
top of the flounce, as preferred. Three rows of velvet ribbon 
at the bottom of the flounce and on the skirt above the flounce 


produce a very dainty effect as decoration. 





We 
9794 


LADIES’ Two-SEAXM DRESS— 
SLEEVE, GATHERED AT 
THE ELBOW. 


(For Description see Page 420.) 


be effective at 
the bottom of 
the flounce, 
We have pat- 
tern No. 9789 in 
nine sizes for la- 
dies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six 
inches, waist 
measure. Fora 
lady of medium 
size, the skirt 
with the gores 
extending un- 
der the flounce 
needs __ eleven 
yards and five- 
eighths of mate- 
rial twenty-two 
inches’ wide; 
the skirt with 
the gores_ ter- 
minating at 
the top of the 
tlounce requires 
eight yards and 


seven-eighths of goods twenty-two inches wide. 





The back of the 
skirt may be held out by a 
small bustle or any style of 
skirt extender. 

Silk, sheer fabrics and va- 
rious weaves appropriate for all 
seasons of the year may be se- 
lected for the skirt, and the 
decoration will be chosen to 

- harmonize with the goods and 
improve the whole. Skirts of 
lawn, Swiss, dimity and other 
wash fabrics may have the 
flounce of embroidered lace 
flouncing and may be trimmed 
with insertion to match above. 
A group of small tucks would 
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Side- Front View. 


LADIES’ Frye-Gorep Skirt. (To BE MADE WITH EIGHT OR 
FEWER RUFFLES Put ON STRAIGHT AROUND.) 


(For Description see Page 421.) 


Price of pat- 


tern, Is. or 25 cents. 


—_—_  ->  —_ —_ — 


LADIES’ PETTICOAT-SKIRT, CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR 


FRONT SEWED TO 
TENDED TO FORM THE BACK-GORES. 


A CIRCULAR YOKE THAT IS EX-— 
(To BE Mapg WITH 


OR WITHOCT A SEAM AT THE CENTER OF THE FRONT AND TO EXTEND 
UNDER THE FLOUNCE OR ONLY TO THE Top OF THE FLOUNCE.) 


KNOWN AS THE CIRCULAR UMBRELLA PETTICOAT. 


(For Illustrations see Pave 431.) 


No. 9763.—This entirely new circular umbrella skirt will 
prove a satistactory mode for almost a!l skirting materials. 


It is shown made of moreen. 


It consists of a circular front 


sewed to a deep yoke, smoothly across the front and with 


just enough fulness over the hips to fit well. 


The yoke is 


made with a seam at the center of the front and is extended 
at the back to form the back-gores, which are gathered 
closely at the belt and fall in full folds to the lower edge, 
where the skirt measures about three yards and an eighth in 


the medium sizes. 


A flounce of material, graduated to be 
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shallowest at the center of the front and deepest at the 
center of the back, is arranged on the skirt, which may extend 
full length under the flounce or reach only to the top of the 
flounce, as preferred. The flounce measures a little over four 
yards and a fourth round in the mediunn sizes. 

Silk, satin, alpaca, mohair, muslin, cambric and other 
fabrics used for petticoat-skirts will be selected for this mode. 

We have pattern No. 9768 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-eight inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the petticoat-skirt extending under the flounce requires 
seven yards and tliree-eighths of material twenty-seven inches 
wide. The petticoat-skirt extending to the top of the flounce 
calls for five yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—__—_-@ —__—_—— 


LADIES’ SIX-GORED SKIRT. (EQuaALLY DESIRABLE FOR WasH— 
ABLE AND OTHER FABRICS.) 
(For Tlustrations see Page 481.) 

No. 9815.—Striped gingham is pictured in this skirt, which, 
on account of its 
shaping, is admirably 
adapted to washable 
materials, a bias and 
a straight edge meet- 
ing in each seam, 
which prevents the 
skirt from sagging at 
the seams. The mod- 
erately wide front- 


row gores at each side 
are smooth-fitting at 
the top, the -shaping 
causing slight flutes 
below the hips,°and 
the straight  back- 
breadth is gathered. 
Three spaced, bias 
ruffles of the material 
trim the skirt at the 
bottom, which meas- 


a. 


Side- Back View. 


three-fourths in the medium sizes. <A bustle or any style of 
extender may be worn. 


The mode will be chosencfom making up foulard, which is in 


gore and the two nar-_ 


ures three yards and. 
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high vogue in all of its many varieties, and for challis, organdy 
and all wash fabrics of sheer or close weave. Bands of inser- 
tion or frills of edging or the 
material are in order for trim- 
ming. 

We have pattern No. 9815 in 
ten sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-eight inches, waist 
measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the skirt calls for five 
yards and an eighth of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—_——_—__<____—_—— 


LADIES’ DRESS-SLIP OR COM- 
BINATION CORSET-COVER 
AND PETTICOAT-SKIRT. (To 


BE MADE WITH A SQUARE NECK 

9787 OR WITH A ROUND NECK IN ONE 
OF Two DEPTHS, OR FINISHED 

WITH A SHALLOW YOKE FOR HIGH 
. NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH 

9787 OR SHort SLEEVES.) 


(For Tlluatrations see Page 433.) 


No. 9734.—For wear under 
unlined gowns of sheer goods or 
as an undergarment this dress- 
slip or combination corset-cover 
and petticoat is handsome and 
exceedingly comfortable. It is illustrated made of taffeta 
silk and trimmed with wide and narrow lace edging and rib- 
bon-run beading. The front of the garment is composed of a 
center-front and side-fronts joined in seams from the neck to 
the lower edge and the center-front is slashed to a convenient 
depth at the center, the edges of the slash being tinished for 
a closing, which is effected with buttons and button-holes. 
The back reaches to the lower edge of the front at each side, 
but only to the 
waist at thecen- 
ter, where it is 
lengthened by a 
gathered skirt- 
portion that in- 
troduces __ the 
proper amount 
of fulness in the 
skirt. The back 
and front are 
joined in shoul- 
der and under- 
arm seains and AN 
gathered at MASS ASS 
their upper HAN AN \ 
edges and the \ 
fulness at the 
waist is regu- 
lated by a tape 
inserted in a 
casing. The slip 
may be made 
with a square 
neck or with a 
round neck that 
may be in either 
of two depths, 
or finished with 
a shallow round 
yoke for a high 
neck; and it 
may have short 
puff sleeves fin- 
ished with a 
band or full- 





LapieEs’ ‘Two-SeaM DREss 
SLEEVE, GATHERED 
AT THE TOP. 


(For Description see Page 422.) 


NY 


Side-Front View. 





will pleasingly develop this garment, and lace or embroidered 
beading run with delicately-tinted ribbon is atasteful addition. 
We have pattern No. 9734 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium 
size, the garment needs nine yards and an eighth of goods 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_—_—_- —__—_- 


GARMENTS FOR STOUT FIGURES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 385.) 


The beauty of a figure does not consist in the fact that it 
measures a specific number of inches around the waist, but in 
its correct relative proportions. Careful attention to the shaping 
and fitting of garments for stout women is essential no matter 
how elegant the material. The sine gua non of a really stylish 
toilette is a well-titted basque or waist. Two under-arm gores 
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Side-Back View. 


length coat-  Lapres’ Five-Gorep SKIRT. WITH SIDE-DRAPERIES THAT MAY BE SQuaRK OR Rounp at THE LOWER FRONT CORNERS 


shaped sieeves 
with slight 
gathered = ful- 
hess at the top. 


Wash silk, taffeta silk, Lonsdale cambric, lawn and fine 
muslin trimmed with lace, embroidery or frills of the material 


(To BE FaN-PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN RounpD LENGTH.) 
(For Description see Page 421.) 


are a feature of many”of_the basques especially intended for 
stout women;| and |the.disposal of fulness, whether in the vest or 
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sleeves, should be so skilful as to insure long lines without 

+ Increased breadth. 

- Skirts of conservative width are advised, and if decoration is 
added, lengthwise disposals of the garniture will be found most 
becoming, giving an apparent increase in length and thus 

gaining an appearance of slenderness. 


Some helpful suggestions will be noted in the garments illus-, 


trated and speciaily presented for the approval of stout women, 
and sufficient variety in shape and decoration will be found to 

.. Insure a satisfactory choice for best as well as ordinary wear. 
- A feature of the costume shaped by pattern No. 9423, in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty-four to forty-eight inches, bust 
‘» measure, price 1s. 8d. or 40 cents, is that the basque is made 
- with two under-arm gores at each side. The costume is pictured 
made of canvas and striped silk and is effectively trimmed with 
narrow velvet ribbon. The skirt comprises seven gores and 

. is gathered at the back to fall in graceful full folds. 

.  & graceful costume, consisting of a jacket-basque and seven- 
gored skirt with fan back, is shaped by pattern No. 9367, in 
twelve sizes for ladies from 
= thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, price 1s. 8d. or 40 
cents. Striped wool suiting 
was selected for this gar- 
ment, and passementerie sup- 





plies the decoration. 
Provision is made in the 

Summer shirt-waist to meet 

the requirements of stout 


women. A stylish shirt-waist 
is shaped by pattern No. 9699, 
in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, price !|0d. or20cents. 
Striped gingham, always be- 
coming to stout women, is the 
material of which the waist is 
made. An applied back-yoke 
and removable collar, made 
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from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, price 10d. or 
20 cents, is unusually pleasing in effect. It is shown made 
of lawn and has 
a tucked yoke 
and a remoy- 
able standing 
collar; and it 
may be made 
with straight or 
turn-up cuffs. 

A coat or 
jacket shaped 
by pattern No. 
9580, in nine 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to 
forty-six inches, 
bust measure, 
price 1s. 8d. or 
80 cents, will 
. nee a Lavies’ Fancy Stock COLLARS AND TIEs. 
made of green (For Description see Page 422.) 
faced cloth and 
stylishly trimmed with braid. It has side-back and side-front 
seams extending to the shoulders, and may be made with a 
Lafayette collar or a standing military collar. 

A stylish basque made of cloth with braid decoration is shaped 
by pattern No. 9608, in twelve sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, price 10d. or 20 cents. The 
mode is capable of variation, the pattern providing for a high 
neck with standing or notched collar and for an open neck. 
The removable chemisette is a desirable feature. 

The basque-waist with two under-arm gores, shaped by pat- 
tern No. 967, in eight sizes for ladies from thirty-four to forty- 
eight inches, bust measure, price 10d. or 20 cents, is pictured 
in a combination of striped and plain silk and lace net, with 
lace for decoration. The mode is a very practical one as it 
may be used for ceremonious wear when made with a V or 
, square neck and 
in @ combina- 
tion adapted to 
the complexion 
of the wearer. 

A seven-gored 
skirt with exten. 
sion at the tor 
for lengthening 
the front and 
sides is showr 
in the skirt shap- 
ed by patterr. 
No. 9698, which 
is in five sizes 
for ladies from 
twenty-two = to 
thirty-eight in- 
ches, waist 
measure, price 
ls. or 25 cents. 
The skirt is pic- 
tured made of 
striped goods 
and trimmed 
with braid; 
it is commend- 
ed as a mater- 
nity or invalids’ 
skirt and will be 
especially satis- 
factory for stout 





ladies. 
A cape that 
may be imnade 
Side-Front View. Side- Back View. with a Lafayette 
Laptes’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, HAVING CLUSTERS OF WELT TUCKS AND A FIVE-GORED FouNDATION— SKIRT. (‘Io BE collar or a mili- 
Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK.) tary turn-down 


7 (For Description see Page 422.) 


1 this instance of the waist fabric. are especially good features. 
“The waist shaped by pattern No. 9178, in nine sizes for ladies 


collar is shaped 
by pattern No. 
9102, in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, price 
1s. or 25 cents. Satin, with a lace’and braid decoration, is the 





LADIES’ SHAWL AND NoTcuEeD COLLARS. 
(For Description see Page 423.) 


present arrangement. For stout figures the style is approved 
made with either of the collars mentioned. The trimming will 
be according to the taste of the wearer. 
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F< ulsnes Luc basque 
shaped by pattern 
No. 9569, which is in 


twelve sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six incles, bust meas- 
Cashmere is the material pictured 


ure, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(To EXTEND TO THE WAIST OR NEARLY TO THE BUST.) 


Side-Front View. 
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and black mohair braid and cro- 
chet buttons provide the decoration. 
Different effects may be achieved 
in the basque; the lower front cor. 
ners of the fronts may be rounded 
or square, and the sleeves may be 
plaited or gathered. 

A Russian basque-waist, that 
may be made with the fronts re 
versed to the bust or waist and with 
or without the peplum or caps, i: 
shaped by pattern No. 9600, in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure. 
price 10d. or 20 cents. Henrietta, 
dull-black silk and crape form the 
combination pictured in the waist. 
which may accompany a circular 
or gored skirt. The mode is con- 
mended for deep mourning. 

A tasteful mourning costume i: 
shaped by pattern No. 9401, in ten 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, price 1:. 
8d. or 40 cents. Wool armure ani 
crape is the combination and crape folds supply the decoration. 
The mode consists of a blouse front closed along the left shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, and a five-gored skirt with fan back. 


IHCBSUTE, PFIUG LUU,. UL MU LUM vepo auue= 
complete the sleeves. Crape or dull mourntg 
silk and fine Henrietta may be combined ¥! 
stylish result in this mode, and a-plain or fancy collar may be used. 
An up-to-date Russian basque;made: of cashmere and crare 
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with cord ornaments for decoration, is shaped by pattern 
No. 9587, in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. The fronts of the 
basque are apart all the way to disclose a narrow vest that is 
shaped to form a shallow yoke at each side. Smooth round 
caps stand out upon the two-seam sleeves. 

A cape that may be made with or without one or two circular 
ruffles and with a Lafayette or military turn-down collar is 
shaped by pattern No. 9599, in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure, price 10d. or 20 cents. 
Eudora cloth and crape is the combination pictured, and crape 
folds provide the decoration, which is exccedingly tasteful. 
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Left Side-Front View. 

Labres’ FiveE-GORED SKIRT, WITH FRONT-DRAPERIES FLARING 
AT One SmeE Over A PLAIN oR Fut PANEL. (TO BE 
PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND MADE WITH OR 
WitHowuT THE CASCADE REVERS, AND IN RouND LENGTH 
OR WITH A SLIGHT SWEEP.) 


(For Description see Page 424.) 


A pleasing costume having a seven-gored 
skirt is shaped by pattern No. 9721, in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure, price is. 3d. or 30 cents. Cash- 
mere and crape is the combination. and silk 
plaitings and folds give the ornate finish. Some 
new and admirable ideas are incorporated in 
the costume, which may be made up ina com- 
bination or of one material. 

The basque shaped by pattern No. 9750, in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, price 10d. or 20 cents, is 
distinguished by the Bonheur collar and the 
peplum. Eudora cloth is the material pictured. 
and braid contributes the pretty decoration. 

A basque with blouse front. that may be worn buttoned to 
the throat or open over the vest front, is shaped by pattern No. 
9736, in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure, price 10d. or 20 cents. It is pictured made of 
cloth and decorated with braid and buttons, but any black goods 
fancied will be appropriate. | 

A jacket fashionably known as the Paris blazer is shaped by 
pattern No. 9714, in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, price 10d. or 20 cents. A dull-sur- 
faced mourning cloth is the material and machine-stitching 
produces the finish, The jacket may be worn over a shirt- 
waist or vest. 
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NEW SHAPES IN SKIRTS AND NEW IDEAS 


IN TRIMMING. 
{For Ilustrations see Page 389.) 


The newest skirts are light in weight, and their shaping is 
extensively varied. Decoration, applied moderately or abund- 
antly according to the fancy of the wearer, is a feature of nearly 
all the new modes, whether they be gored or in circular style. 
The skirt with a sweep is increasing in favor for street wear, as 
well as for the house, and even the tailor-made skirt has yielded 
to the fascination of trimming that in many instances gives it 
distinction and good style. There is a persistent fondness for 
the Spanish flounce, which is especially recommend- 
ed as a finish on skirts of sheer goods, like organdy, 
grenadine, silk, linen, batiste and dimity. The col- 
oring of skirts may be accentuated or subdued by 
the application of suitable trimming. 

The lovely gauzy fabrics lend themselves with 
charming effect to the manipulation of fluffy 
flounces, dainty ruffles and bands of ribbon, inser- 
tion and lace. 

Though silk linings have not been discarded, the 
inexpensive percaline or ‘nearsilk,’’ as well as 
lawn, for the sheer goods is universally chosen, and 
the weight of the skirt is not perceptibly increased 
by its use. The gored skirt with one or more 
graduated ruffles, is an aspirant for popular favor, 
but as there is no uniformity of style, personal 
taste may have full sway both in the selection of 
the shape and decoration. 

The patterns of the skirts, except those of the 










numbers fol- 
lowing, are 
in nine sizes 
for ladies 
from twenty 
to thirty-six 
inches, waist 
measure, and 
cost 1s, or 25 
cents. Nos. 
9398 and 
9598, are cut 
in these sizes 
but cost Is. 
8d. or 30 
cents; Nos. 
9820 and 
9821 are in six sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty inches, waist 
measure, and No. 9718 is in ten sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-eight inches, waist measure, each costing 1s. or 25 cents. 

For the new tailor cloths, cheviots and wool suitings the skirt 
shaped by pattern No. 9649 is thoroughly up to date and is pic- 
tured made of mixed cheviot decorated with a band of velvet 
below a fanciful arrangement of braid. It is of the three-piece 
variety, has a wide front-gore and may be fan-plaited or gath- 
ered at the back. The skirt may be made with a slight sweep 
orin round: length. Checks, stripes and plain woollen goods 
may be developed in this manner,and braid, arranged as illus- 
trated or as taste may suggest,-will be an appropriate decoration. 


Side-Back View. 
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Bayadere silk is represented in the skirt shaped bv pattern 
No. 9398; it comprises nine gores and is highly favored for 
narrow goods and for stripes, plaids and patterned goods. 

A five-gored skirt that may be made with six or fewer gradu- 
ated rufHles is shaped by pattern No. 9820, and is in this 
instance represented made of silk and decorated with velvet- 
ribbon. The mode will appeal to those who seek new and 
fanciful effects. 

The skirt shaped by pattern No. 9727, “represented made of 
fawn novelty goods, is of the five-gored variety, with circular 
Spanish flounce, and is tastefully but unobtrusively trimmed with 
braid and a band of white cloth. This 
is a good style for cashmere, challis 
suiting and the seasonable silks. 
decoration will vary to accord with 
the dress goods. " 

Ribbon and braid decorate the skirt ‘\) 
shaped by pattern No. 9718, which is Ys 
made of a new shade of heliotrope 
canvas. It is of the five-gored variety, 
and the fulness at the back may be dis- 
posed in gathers or side or box plaits. A 
The mode is commended for silk, plain a 
or novelty woollen goods and the long Y 
list of cotton fabrics now in vogue. 

Cheviot is shown in the skirt shaped 
by pattern No. 9686, which is a three- 
piece mode made circular at the front 
and sides, and with two back-gores 
that may be fan-plaited, box-plaited 
or gathered at the back. The fulness 
at the back is disposed according to 


preference. The skirt shows a novel 
decoration of 
braid. This 


mode may be 
chosen for any 
of the seasona- 
ble dress goods, 
and decoration 
consisting of 
Jace or fancy 
bands, ribbon 
or plaiting may 
be added in ver- 
tical or encirc- 
ling lines. 

The skirt shap- 
ed by pattern 
No. 9598 is of 
brown poplin. 
and is stylishly 
ornamented 
with braid. It 
consists of 4&4 
pointed _ tablier 
extending in a 
yoke at the sides 
and back, and 
a circular por- 
tion; the skirt 
may be made 
with a sweep 
or in round 
length, as pre- 
ferred. 

A - six-gored 
skirt that is 
very graceful is 
shaped by pat- 
tern No. 9644 
and is in this instance made of lawn and trimmed with 
insertion Over ribbon and a ruffle of lawn that is adorned with 
narrow ribbon, <A gored foundation skirt is included in the 
pattern, and provision is made for both a sweep and round 
length. A generous choice of goods is provided for a skirt of 
this style. 

One of the newest styles is shown in skirt No. 9821, which is 
made of Summer silk and trimmed effectively with ribbon. It 
is a five-gored skirt and may be made with eight or fewer ruffles 
put on straight around. The mode is one of the prettiest of the 
many recent introductions in light-weight and sheer materials. 
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Side-Front View. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


SWEET HERBS.—A bouquet of sweet herbs, often advised 
for soups or beef a la mode, is arranged by using two sprigs of 
parsley, one spray of thyme, one of sweet majoram, a clove of 
varlic and a bay leaf. These are tied together and to the kettle 
by a thread. Add three cloves and three pepper-corns and skim 
them out when the bouquet is removed. 

TO USE THE SMALL SWEET HERBS MORE THAN 
ONCE.—If the soup or sauce, flavored by a bouquet of sweet 
herbs, is small in quantity, the bunch may be lifted out by its 



























Side- Back View. 

Five-GORED SKIRT, WITH GATHERED SPANISH 

(To BE MADE WITH THE GORES EXTENDING 

FLOUNCE OR TERMINATING AT THE ToP 
OF THE FLOUNCE.) 


(For Description see Page 424.) 


LADIES’ 
FLOUNCE. 
UNDER THE 


thread. It may be often placed in the boil- 
ing liquid a few minutes, drained and dried 
for another occasion. This is convenient 
when herbs are not plentiful. 

HORSE RADISH.—It is said that grated 
horse-radish, spread over the top of a jar of 
pickles, piccalilli and the like will prevent 
mould from forming. It will also add an 
agreeable flavor. . 

TO WASH OIL-CLOTH AND LINO- 
LEUM.---Hot water, sharp soap and imper- 
fect drying injures these floor coverin 
more than use. Water to wash them sho: 
never be more than lukewarm, anda 
cloth, flannel preferred, should be used for 
the’ rubbing. The use of a brush and hot 
water will remove the glaze and leave the surface imperfectly 
dried and with a tendency toward cracking. When convenient, 
a rinsing with half water and half sweet milk, with careful 
wiping, is recommended by those who have tried it. 

TO FRESHEN DROOPING FLOWERS.—In cold weather 
many varieties of flowers are freshened by slashing off the ends 
of their stems with a sharp knife to make a clean cut and by 
holding the tips two minutes in very hot water. They should 
then be plunged deep in very cold water. 

TO CLEANSE A WHITE LAGE VEIL.—Make a weak suds 
of white soap and luke-warm, water ;) 40) a) quart of this add a 
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Side- Back View. 
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LADIES’ PETTIOOAT-SEIRT, CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR Front SEWED TO A CIRCULAR YOKE THAT IS EXTENDED TO FORM THE BACK-GORES. 
(To BE Mape WITH oR WITHOUT A SEAM AT THE CENTER OF THE FRONT AND TO MBXTEND UNDER THE FLOUNCE OR ONLY 
TO THE TOP OF THE FLOUNCE.) KNOWN AS THE CIRCULAR UMBRELLA PETTICOAT.—(For Description see Page 425.) 


table-spoonful of household ammonia; gather one end of the veil 
in the hand and dip the lace up and down several times; then 
take it by the opposite end and give it additional 

dips and a squeeze if needful. 
rinse it in clear tepid water and spread it flat upon a 
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window glass or mirror; with a soft whisk-broom or brush 
smooth it perfectly and it will stick to the glass and dry easily. 


4& 





Side- Front View. 


By the same process 


Side-Back View. 


LapIEs’ Stx-Gorep SKIRT. 





(EquaLLyY DESIRABLE FOR 


WASHABLE AND OTHER FABRIQS.) 


(For Deacription see Page 425.) 


DRINKING AND SIPPING LIQUIDS.—The following 
advice is interesting: ‘* Sip but do not under any circumstances 


drink liquids. This 
process lessens 
what is known as 
biliousness. Sipping 
is a powerful stim- 
ulant to the circala- 
tion. thereby differ- 
‘ing from ordinary 
drinking. During 
theact of sipping the 
action of the nerve 
which slows the 
beats of the heart is 
reduced, the pulse 
beats more quickly 
and the circulation 
in all parts of the 
body is stimulated.” 
WET SHOES.— 
A box of dry oats 
in a-closet is a ben- 
efaction to chil- 
dren, and indeed 
to any one whose 
shoes become soak- 
ed or even damp. 
Remove boots or 
shoes at once and 
fill them with dry 
oats. This graio 
absorbs the wet and 
keeps the leather 
shapely without 
hardening, al- 
though a little oil 
or vaseline rubbed 
into it is a better 
preservative. 
TOUGH BEEF. 
—This is repeated 


advice: One table-spoonfual of good vinegar is an advantage if 
added to each pint of water in(which, tough meat is boiled. 
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The meat does not taste of the acid and is more tender than if 
cooked without it. 

SPRINKLING CLOTHES FOR IRONING.—A small clean 
whisk broom dipped into warm water should be used to sprinkle 
dry linen. Sprinkling by this means can be done more quickly 
and more evenly than by hand. Such a broom should be kept 
in the clothes basket and not used for any other purpose. 

LEMON FLAVORING.—One of the best practical house- 
wives always makes her own 
lemon flavoring. Into a deep, 
wide-mouthed glass jar she 
places gratings from the out- 
side of fresh lemons that 
have been wet and dried. 

She allows none of the white 

beneath the yellow surface . 
to be grated. When she has 
a half-inch or more of grated 
lemon in the jar, she adds to 
it granulated sugar to the 
depth of one or two inches, 
and closes the jar. When 
she needs sugar for a sauce 
or a delicate cake she re- 
moves it from above the 
grated lemon, and putting in 
its place fresh sugar for future 
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demands. Lemon gratings \ 
will last a season if the sugar i 
is changed not oftener than 9734 


once a week. More than 
one jar of gratings and sugar 
may be a convenience. 

DRIED FRUITS.—The 
flavor of dried fruits is pret 
served by first washing them 
in cold water, soaking them 
for a considerable period, 
then gently stewing until ten- 
der in the same water in 
which they were softened. 
The result is more satisfac- 
tory than that reached by 
short soaking and a vigorous 
cooking. Whatever sugar is 
desired should be added five 
minutes before removing 
from the fire, not earlier. 

TO WASH CORSETS.— 
Remove the steels and scrub 
with a warm suds made of 
white soap and soft water. 
When all the stains have 
been removed hold the cor- 
sets under a faucet and allow 
the water to run through 
them, or dip them up and 
down in water to remove the 
s0ap; squeeze, but do not 
wring them; wet them in 
voiled starch of moderate 
thickness; squeeze them 
again, pull them into shape 
and dry them in the air, but 
not in the sun; when nearly 
dry again pull them into 
shape. Do not iron, as the 
process is injurious. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
POTATOES.—Rice cooked 
with milk in a double boiler, 
and properly salted, should 
afterward be placed in a 
baking dish, smoothed prop- 
erly, lightly buttered on top and then browned in the oven. 

MACARONI AND HAM.—To save remnants of food and 
make an attractive looking and delicious dish of them is a 
triumph of culinary art. To serve satisfactorily chips of sliced 
ham and bits of ham left on its bone, is a clever economy. Boil 
in salted water as much macaroni or spaghetti as required: 
drain and place it in a baking dish, a pint and a half of cooked 


ye 


\) 


macaroni being usually sufiicient for four persons; over this 








Front View. 
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spread a tea-cupful of finely chopped ham—a little more ora 
little less does not matter—and a sauce made by cooking one 
table-spoonful of flour in one of butter, adding a little salt, 
pepper and dry mustard; pour into this a tea-cup of boiling 
milk, stir two minutes over the fire and then pour over the ham. 
A half cup or more of fine bread or cracker crumbs moistened 
with butter should be sprinkled on top, and the dish placed in 
the oven until it is crusted a light color. This is an attractive 
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Back View. 

LADIES’ Dress SLIP OR COMBINATION CORSET—COVER AND 
PETTICOAT-SKIRT. (TO BE MADE WITH A SQUARE NEoE, 
OR WITH A RouND NECK IN ONE OF Two DEPTHS. OR 
FINISHED WITH A SHALLOW YOKE FOR HIGH NBOK, AND 

WITH FULL--LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 426.) 


entrée and its economy is its least feature. 






‘ ‘Ys TO KEEP FINE LACE.—Drop it 
WA 


at SS box and cover it to prevent crushing. 


‘ \\\Y loosely without folding into a blue-lined 
If it is to be laid away for storage, 
spread it flat upon a blue paper thai 
can be bought for the purpose. This 
will prevent it from turning yellow. Fine 
embroideries, if white, should also be 
kept in blue paper. 

CANNED PEAS AND BEANS— 
They should be poured from the cans two 
or three hours before wanted, washed, 
and stirred several times to allow oxygen 
to be restored to them from theair. Add 
a few spoonfuls of sweet cream and cack 
them in it for two minutes. Season to the taste. Vegetables 
prepared in this way are most delicious and differ greatly from 
the ordinary canned articles. To canned peas a hint of sugar 
is an advantage, and its presence is unsuspected though the 
effect is appreciated. 

TO CUT WARM BREAD OR CAKE,.— Use a heated sharp 
knife to slice new bread thinly and to cut fresh cake without 
much crumbling, Of course. the knife must be kept hot. 








FraurE No. 141 G.—MISSES 
STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Ficvre No. 141 G.—This 
‘onsists of a Misses’ two- 
viece costume and _ shirt- 
vaist. The costume pattern, 
rhich is No. 9809 and costs 
.s. or 25 cents, is in seven 
izes for misses from ten to 
ixteen years of age, and 
nay be seen again on page 
85. The shirt-waist pat- 
ern, which is No. 9819 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
ive sizes from twelve to six- 
een years old, and is shown 
gain on page 442. 

In this instance the jaunty 
oilette comprises a pink 
rgandy shirt- waist with re- 
novable white linen collar 
nd a two-piece costume of 
lark-bine diagonal suiting 
inished with braid. The 
hirt-waist has a pointed 
sack-yoke extending over 
\he shoulders to form a 
thalow yoke for the full 
ronts, which are closed at 
he center through a box- 
lait. The sleeves may be 
nished with straight or 

-up cuffs. A leather belt 
ad a band-bow are worn. 

The costume is known as 
ihe Brighton costume. It 
‘a8 a seven- gored skirt that 
1ay be gathered or plaited 
tthe back. The jacket or 
lazer is closely fitted at the 
ack and sides and has coat 
ips and plaits. The fronts 
tay be worn open or closed. 
. rolling collar reverses the 
‘onts in lapels, and the 
wer front corners may be 
juare or round. The sleeves 
re box-plaited at the top, 
ad pockets covered with laps 
‘e inserted in the fronts. 

Two-piece costumes of 

leviot, serge or tweed are 
orn with shirt-waists of 
‘smbray, gingham, silk or 
‘hen. Braid or machine- 
itching usually providesthe 
2coration for the costume. 

Flowers and ribbon pro- 
-Sely decorate the straw 

il. 


-_ > 
6trz No. 142 G.—MISSES’ 

. DRESS. 

_ (For lastration see Page 4%.) 


.Fiacrr No. 142 G.—This 
,Ustrates a Misses’ dresa 





Je pattern, which is No. 9735 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
ven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen 
,ferently depicted on page 487. 

The dress is here shown made up for afternoon wear in a 
ymbination of plain and figured India silk, plain velvet and 
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isses and Girls, 


tyles tor 





FigurE No. 141G.—This illustrates Misses’ STREET TOILETTE.—The pat- 
terns are Misses’ Costume No. 9809, price 1s. or 25 cents: and 
Shirt-Waist No. 9819, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


years of age, and is 


toward the lower edge. 
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lace net, with velvet and silk . 
ribbon and lace edging for 
the ornamentation. Full 
side-fronts and _ side-backs 
separate widely over a full 
center-front and _ center- 
backs that are formed in a 
frill at the top and lapped 
over a shallow round yoke. 
A frill of lace gives a deli- 
cate touch to the standing 
collar. Fancy roll-up cuffs 
and deep fancy bands below 
the short puffs render the 
coat-shaped sleeves very 
fanciful. A fancifully point- 
ed girdle-section is ar- 
ranged across the front, and 
to it near the fulness in the 
side-fronts are tacked rib- 
bon bows, from which start 
ties that are bowed at the 
back. The full, gathered 
skirt is joined to the waist 
and hangs gracefully. 

Challis, foulard, India silk, 
zephyr gingham, dimity, ba- 
tiste and the soft fine wool 
goods for Spring will make 
up charmingly in this dress, 
silk, Swiss or all-over em- 
broidery being used in com- 
bination, and ribbon uniting 
with lace in the decoration. 

Flowers, ribbon and _ silk 
adorn the straw hat. 


————— 


MISSES’ TWO-PIECE COS- 
TUME, CONSISTING OF 
AN ETON JACKET (To BE 
MADE WITH FANCY OR PLAIN 
LOWER EDGE AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES Box-—PLAITED OR 
GATHERED), AND A FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT (THAT May 


BE GATHERED OR BOX—PLAIT— 
ED AT THE BACk). 


(For Illustrations see Page 435.) 


No. 9781.—This jaunty 
Eton costume is illustrated 
made of navy-blue serge and 
prettily trimmed with black 
soutache braid. The jacket 
is fitted by under-arm gores 
and its seamless back may 
be straight across or fanci- 
fully curved at the lower 
edge. The fronts are apart 
all the way and may have 


‘square or rounding lower 


front corners, and the stylish 
shaw! collar tapers to points 
just below the bust. The 
two-seam sleeves may be 
gathered or laid in five box- 
plaits at the top. 


The five-gored skirt flares gradually toward the lower edge, 
where it measures three yards round in the middle sizes, It 
falls in slight ripples below the hips and may be gathered at 
the back or arranged in two rolling/bdx-plaits. which widen 
iAiimpod oth \wirdlé that id fancifully 


, a eur 
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shaped at the front and fitted by a seam at the right side 
cluses with hooks and loops at the left side and is a most 


attractive accessory. 


Two-piece costumes are exceedingly popular for wear with 
shirt-waists, blouse-waists and vests, and may be suitably 
made of cheviot, suiting. flannel, cloth and mohair. Fancy 
or plain braid and stitching will be appropriate for a finish. 


We have pattern No. 9781 in 
seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To 
make the costume for a miss of 
twelve years, will need three 
yards and an eighth of goods 
forty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—$$_$_$_$< —___— 


MISSES’ TWO-PIECE  COS- 
TUME, CONSISTING OF A 
JACKET OR BLAZER (THat 


MAY BE WoRN OPEN OR CLOSED 
AND MADE WITH SQUARE OR 
Rounp LOWER FRONT CORNERS 
AND WITH THE SLEEVES Box-— 


PLAITED OR GATHERED), AND A 
SEVEN-GORED SKIRT (THat 
MAY BE PLAITED OR GATHERED 
AT THE Back). KNOWN AS 
THE BRIGHTON COSTUME. 
(For Lilustrations see Page 435.) 


No. 9809.—Another view of 
this costume is given at figure 
No. 141 G in this magazine. 

Navy-blue serge was here 
chosen for this stylish two- 
piece costume, which is known 
as the Brighton costume, and 
the finish of machine-stitching 
is in strict tailor style. The 
jacket or blazer may be worn 
open or closed and may be made 
with square or round lower 
front corners. The fronts are 
reversed in short pointed lap- 
els that extend beyond and 
form notches with the ends of 
the rolling coat-collar. A close 
adjustment is effected at the 
sides and back by under-arm 
and side-back gores and a curv- 
ing center seam, the center seam 
ending at the top of coat-laps 
and coat-plaits appearing at the 
side-back seams. The two-seam 
sleeves may have the fulness at 
the top collected in gathers or 
arranged in three box-plaits. 
Square -cornered pocket- laps 
cover openings to inserted pock- 
ets in the fronts. 

The skirt comprises seven 
gores. At the top across the 
front and sides the skirt is 
smooth, but slight ripples ap- 
pear below the hips. The skirt 
may be fan-plaited or gathered 
at the back. It flares gracefully 
toward the lower edge, which 
measures three yards round in 
the middle sizes. 

Mixed or plain cheviot, serge, 
broadcloth and fancy suitings 
are usually selected for cos- 
tumes of this kind. 


ferred. 


We have pattern No. 9809 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
For a miss of twelve years, the cos- 


to sixteen years of age. 


tume calls for three yards of goods fifty inches wide. 


of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


A finish of machine-stitching is always 
appropriate, although a braid decoration could be used, if pre- 
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skirt. 





Figure No. 142 G.—This illustrates Misses’ Dress.—The pattern 
is No. 9735, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 433.) 


Price 


are loose yet shapely; they may have round or square lowet 
front corners and may be worn open, or they may be clo 
with buttons and button-holes over a vest or waist. <A rolliz: 
collar reverses the fronts in up-to-date lapels at the top. 
laps cover openings to inserted side-pockets. The sleeves ms 
be gathered or laid-in three box-plaits at the top. 

: The skirt-is; in four-gored. style, fitting smoothly over t 


FieurE No. 143 G.—MISSES’ TAILOR-MADE TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see Page 436.) 
Fievre No. 148 G.—This consists of a Misses’ basque and 
The basque pattern, which is No. 9753 and costs 1th. 
or 20 cents, is in five sizes for misses from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, and may be seen in three views on page 4+! 


The skirt pattern, which is N-. 
9752 and costs 10d. or 20 cent:. 
is in seven sizes from ten to 
sixteen years of age, and mar 
be seen again on page 446. 

Fawn faced cloth and silk ar 
here combined in this smart 
toilette and the decoration of 
braid and frog ornaments is er- 
ceedingly effective. The basque 
has a blouse front that may le 
buttoned to the throat, but is 
here worn open over the vest, 
which, like the fronts, is gath- 
ered at the waist to droop 
slightly over the belt. The 
back is fitted with regular 
basque seams, and a pretty pep- 
lum, the ends of which separate 
slightly in front, is a stylish ae- 
cessory. The fulness at the top 
of the two-seam sleeves is dis- 
posed in a novel manner to 
form a pretty puff, and a stand- 
ing collar is at the neck. 

The five-gored skirt has a 
circular Spanish flounce sewed 
on smoothly, but rippling in 8 
stylish way. It is very prettily 
trimmed with braid. 

The most approved modes for 
tailor gowns are simple in de 
tai] and have braid decoration. 
Cheviot, serge, broadcloth and 
novelty weaves in all-wool or 
silk-and-wool are popular, an¢ 
sometimes satin folds provide 
the decoration. 

Ribbon and plumage are ef- 
fectively arranged onthe stylish 
hat. 


ea 


GIRLS’ COSTUME, CONSIST- . 
ING OF A JACKET OR 
BLAZER (Tat MayY BE Woes 
OPEN OR CLOSED AND MADE WMi 
SQUARE OB RounD LowkEr Fost | 
CORNERS AND WITH THE SLESTES | 
Box— PLAITED OR GaATHEBE 
AND A FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 


GATHERED AT THE Bach | 
(KNOWN AS THE’ Brigsns 
COSTUME.) 

(For Dlastrations see Page 4%.) | 


No. 9813.—This costume is| 
known as the Brighton and 5; 
an exceptionally smart two-, 















The jacket or blazer is accurate 
ly fitted at the back and sid 
by under-arm and_side-back} 
gores and a center seam, sd 
coat laps and plaits are formed} 
in true coat style. The fronts] 
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hips and ri 
‘pling slightly 
below. It is 
gathered at the 
back, where it 
falls in rolling 
folds. 

Pretty shirt- 
waists or fancy 
waists of ging- 
ham, chambray, 
lawn or India silk will accompany cos- 
tumes like this, which will be made of 
flannel, cheviot or cloth, braid-trimmed 
or stitched, or of linen for Summer wear. 

We have pattern No. 9818 in six sizes 
for girls from four to nine years of age. 
To make the costume for a girl of nine 
years, will need two yards and three- 
fourths of material forty-four inches 
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wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
—$—_$_$_< ge ———_—— 
MISSES’ TWO-PIECE CYCLING COS- 


TUME, CONSISTING OF A JACKET (To 
BE MADE WITH THE SLEEVES BoOx-PLAITED 
oR GaTHERED), AND A FOUR-GORED 
SKIRT (To BE Maps oF ErrHer or Two 


LENGTHS). 
(For Tlustrations see Page 487.) 
No. 9761.—Gray covert cloth was 
chosen for this stylish two-piece cycling 
costume, and the finish of machine- 


Front View. 


stitching is in correct tailor style. Pretty 
blonse shirt-waists will be worn under 
the jacket, the fronts of which are loose 
and reversed at the top in lapels that 
extend in points beyond the ends of the 

rollin 
fly. 


coat collar. The closing is made below the lapels in a 
he smooth adjustment at the sides and back is due to 

























Back View 
Misses’ TwO-PIECE CosTuME, CONSISTING OF AN HTON JAcKET (TO BE Mabe wrrn Fanoy 
OR PLary Lowgk EDGE AND WITH THE SLEEVES BOX—PLAITED OR GATHERED), AND A 
FIVE-GORED Saiet (THAT MAY BE GATHERED OR BOX-PLAITED AT THE BACK). 
(For Description see Page 433.) 


under-arm and side-back gores and a curving center seam, 
coat-laps appearing below the center seam. Curved openings 
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Misses’ Two-Prece CosTUME, CONSISTING OF A JACKET OR BLazER (THAT MAY BE WORN 
OPEN OR CLOSED AND MADE WITH SQUARE OR ROUND LOWER FRONT CORNERS, AND WITH 
THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED), AND A SEVEN-—GORED SKIRT (THAT MAY 

BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK). 


(For Description see Page 434.) 


KNOWN AS THE BRIGHTON COSTUME. 


to inserted pockets in the fronts are finished with stitching. 
The stylish sleeves may be bor or gathered at the top. 
he 
hangs gracefully and is ar- 
ranged in two deep, back- 
ward-turning plaits at each 
side of the center of the 
back. Placket openings left 
above the side-front seams 
are finished with pointed 
overlaps and closed with 
buttons and button-holes, 
and a pocket is inserted in 
each opening. 
tom the 
about three yards 
in the middle 
may extend nearly to the 
ankles or be considerably 
shorter, as illustrated. 


four-gored skirt 


At the bot- 
skirt measures 
round 
sizes; it 


Serge, cheviot, 
whipeord, mohair, 
and for the warm- 
est weather, linen 
and duck will be 
used for a costume 
of this kind, and 
the tailor finish of 
machine - stitching 
will always be in 
good taste. But- 
tons and braid are 
usually chosen for 
trimming thesecos- 
tumes when made 
of woollen goods. 

We have pattern 
No. 9761 in seven 
sizes for misses 
from ten to sixteen 
years old. For a 


miss of twelve years, the costume needs three yards of mate- 
rial fifty-four inches wide. Price of’pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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MISSES' DRESS. (To BE Mape wits Rounp ork HicH NECK AND 
WITH SHORT OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 437.) 


No. 9735.—This dress is shown differently developed at 
figure No. 142 G in this magazine. 

A pretty dress, that will be a favorite as a first communion, 
confirmation and graduation gown, is here illustrated made of 
white China silk combined with green velvet, the velvet being 
overlaid with appliqué lace; narrow lace edging is used for the 
deep frills on the short sleeves, and wide velvet ribbon and 





Fiaure No. 143 G.—This illustrates Misses’ TAILOR-MADE TOILETTE. 
—The patterns are Misses’ Basque No. 9753, price 10d. or 20 
cents; and Skirt No. 9752, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 434.) 


lace insertion provide the decoration, the ribbon matching the 
velvet in color. The waist is made over a lining fitted by 
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single bust darts and the cus- 
tomary seams, and under- 
arm gores render the waist 
smooth-fitting at the sides. 
A full center-front and full 
center-backs that join in 
shoulder seams are turned 
in at the top and gathered 
to form a frill finish; they 
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GIRLS’ CosTtUMK, CONSISTING OF A JACKET OR BLAZER (THAT MAT 
BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED AND MADE WITH SQUARE OR Rots» 
LOWER FRONT CORNERS AND WITH THE SLEEVES Box-—PLalTEl 
OR GATHERED), AND A FouR-GORED SKIRT GATHERED AT THE 

BaoK. (KNOWN AS THE BRIGHTON COSTUME,) 


(For Description see Page 434.) 


are prettily displayed between full side-fronts and side-back: 
that are gathered at the shoulder and lower edges, the ful- 
ness being drawn down tight and well away from the sides. 
The closing is made invisibly at the back. The waist may be 
made with a round or high neck. When made with a high 


. heck, a shallow round yoke finished with a standing collar 


appears above the full portions. The sleeves may full- 
length coat sleeves with short puffs at the top and finished 
with fancy roll-over cuffs, or they may be short puffs completed 
with fancifully shaped bands from beneath which fall deep frill: 
of lace. If desired, the bands may also be used when the sleeve: 
are in full length. A fancifully shaped girdle-section crosses 
the front from the under-arm seams, and velvet ribbon tie 
are tacked to it under bows at each side of the center and 
tied in a graceful bow with long ends at the center of the 
back. The full round skirt, which measures about three yards 
round in the middle sizes, is deeply hemmed at the bottom 
and ornamented above the hem with a row of wide velvet rit- 
bon overlaid with appliqué lace; it is gathered at the top and 
joined to the waist. 

Silk, cashmere, challis, vailing, etc., combined with silk or 
velvet wil] make up charmingly in this style, and ribbon, pa: 
sementerie and lace will provide appropriate garniture. 

We have pattern No. 9735 in seven sizes for misses from tet 
to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of twelve years, the gar- 
ment requires nine yards of silk and half a yard of velvel 
each twenty inches wide, with a yard and three-fourths of 
edging six inches and a fourth wide. Price of pattern, 1a or 


25 cents. 
——__$<——__—__— 


GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE Worn WITH oR WitHouTt a Guiwre) 
(For Illustrations see Page 488.) 


No. 9795.—Cream-white Lansdowne is united with white 
satin in the charming dress here illustrated. The waist i: 
made over a smooth lining and the closing is made with bu'- 
ton-holes and buttons at the back. The full front and fal 
backs are joined in under-arm seams and are gathered at thc 
top and bottom, the back being drawn down sstraighi. 
while the front pouches fashionably. A shallow squsr- 
necked yoke that is shaped with short shoulder seam: 
is joined to the top’of_the front and backs; it is square st 
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9761 
Front View. Back View. 
Missses’ Two-PIEcE Cyciting COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A JACKET (TO BE MADE 
WITH THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED), AND A FouR—GORED 


Skirt (To BE MADE 1N EITHER OF Two LENGTHS). 
(For Deacription see Page 435.) 





the back and fancifully pointed at the front, and a frill of écru 
lace is arranged on the yoke over the shoulders in fanciful 
Bertha effect, the 
frills being mitred 
at the corners near 
the ends to fall in’ 
deep points at the 
front and back. 
The short puff 
sleeves are arrang- 
- ed over smooth 
' linings and are 
gathered at the top 
and bottom. A bow 
of white satin rib- 
bon decorates each 
sleeve. An applied 
belt finishes the 
bottom of the 
waist. A stylish 
skirt comprising a 
smooth front-gore, 
8 gore at each side 
and a straight back-breadth is joined to the 
- waist; it falls in ripples at the sides and is 
.- gathered at the back to fall in soft folds. 
.. Two white satin frills ornament the skirt at 
' the bottom, and a white satin ribbon sash 
encircles the waist and is tied ina bow 
with long ends at the back. 
The dress may be made with or without 
& guimpe and may be developed in taffeta 
or China silk, crépon, cashmere, Henrietta, 
novelty goods, etc., in combination with 
silk, satin and velvet. Lace, ribbon, braid, 
pearl passementerie, gimp and appliqué 
trimming will provide an effective finish. 
Wash materials trimmed with frills of lace 
or embroidery will also be appropriate. 
We have pattern No. 9795 in nine sizes for girls from four to He 
_. twelve years of age. 





Front View. 
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two yards and three-eighths of 
Lansdowne forty inches wide, with 
a fourth of a yard of satin twenty 
inches wide, and three yards and 
a fourth of edging five inches and 
a fourth wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


eee eer 


Figure No. 144G.—MISSKS’ AF- 
TERNOON TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 4388.) 


Ficure No. 144 G.—This consists 
of a Misses’ waist and skirt. The 
waist pattern, which is No. 9733 
and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
seven sizes for misses from ten to 
sixteen years of age,and may be 
seen in three views on page 442. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 
9743 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes from ten to sixteen years of age, 
and is shown again on page 447. 

Plain lawn, all-over embroidery and lawn 
flouncing are here combined in a most charming 
way in this toilette, and edging, insertion and 
ribbon are generously used in the decoration. 
The mode is extremely youthful and becoming. 
The full front droops over the belt in the fash- 
ionable way, and under-arm gores separate it 
from the full backs, which close at the center. A 
distinctive part of the waist is the smooth, fancy 
collar, which is square at the back and deeply 
pointed at the center of the front. A ribbon 
stock adds a dainty finish to the standing collar. 
The two-seam sleeves stand out in a short puff at 
the top and are prettily trimmed at the wrist. 

The five-gored skirt has a gathered Spanish 
flounce and may be made with the gores extending 
under the flounce or terminating at the flounce. 


Of especial interest this month are the new modes appro- 
priate for Summer silk, lawn, dimity, linen 


and batiste. 





Misses’ Dress. (To BE MapE WITH ROUND OR HigH NEOK AND WITH SHORT OR 
FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 436.) 


ee suggestions are offered in the toilette /here illustrated. 
For a girl of nine years, the dress needs The stylish hat is! trimmed with’ ribbon, silk and flowers. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH 
FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 


(To BE WoRN WITH OR 
WITHOUT a GUIMPE.) 
(For liustrations see Page 4389.) 


No. 9762.—At figure 
No. 147G in this maga- 
zine this dress is shown 
differently 


developed. 
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Grats’ Dress. (To BE WorN WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Description see Page 436.) 


This little dress may be worn with or without a guimpe, 
and will answer for party or general wear, according to the 
materials of which it is made. It is here pictured made of 
pink gingham and white piqué and trimmed with insertion and 
embroidered edging. The four-gored skirt is gathered at the 
back and joined to the waist, which is provided with a lining 
fitted by single bust darts and the usual seams and closed at 
the back. A round-necked, square yoke shaped by shoulder 
seams forms the upper part of the waist, and the full front 
and full backs are gathered at the top and bottom, the front 
pouching slightly over the belt, while the back is drawn down 
tight. A stylish feature of the mode is the deep, smooth Bertha, 
shaped in square tabs and bordered with a frill of embroidered 
edging. Short puff. sleeves, finished with narrow bands that 
are overlaid with insertion and bordered with embroidered 
edging, stand out becomingly. 

Silk, dotted Swiss, organdy, mull, challis and the host of 
seasonable fabrics appropriate for girls will be selected for 
this mode, and lace, insertion and embroidered edging and 
ribbon are available decorations. 

We have pattern No. 9762 in nine sizes for girls from four 
to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the dress 
requires two yards and three-fourths of material thirty-six 
inches wide, Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ee 


GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE MapE witH SxHort og Foii-Leneta 
SLEEVES AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE BERTHA AND WORN 
With og Wrrio0ut A GuIMPE.’ 

(For Dlustrations see Page 439.) 


No. 9780.—Another view of this dress may be obtained by 
referring to figure No. 145 G in this issue of THe Deinearor. 

The dress is a charming style and is here illustrated made 
of soft woollen goods, with lace and a ribbon sash for decora- 
tion. The waist is made over a lining fitted by single bust 
darts, shoulder and ander-arm seams, and the closing is made 
with buttons and button-holes at the back. The full front and 
full backs are gathered at the neck and waist, the back being 
drawn down straight, while the front pouches fashionably at 
the center. The neck isin low, round outline and to it is 
joined a large, smooth Bertha that falls square at the back 
and front like a sailor collar, its back ends flaring slightly at 
the back. The sleeves may be close coat sleeves with small 
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puffs arranged at the top, or they may be short puffs gathered 
at the top and bottom and finished with frills of lace. An 
applied belt finishes the waist, and a straight skirt that is 
deeply hemmed .at the bottom and gathered at the top is 
joined to the waist. A ribbon sash encircles the waist and is 
tied in a bow with long ends at the back. 

The dress may be worn with or without a guimpe and may 
be made of China silk, crépon, novelty goods, Henrietta, as 
well as gingham and other wash fabrics. Lace, embroidery, 
insertion, braid, velvet and satin ribbon will trim it prettily. 
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FIGURE No. 144 G.—This illustrates Misses’ ArrBRNOON TOILETIE— 
The patterns are Misses’ Waist No. 9733, price 7d. or 15 cents: 
and Skirt No. 9743, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 487.) 


We have pattern No>9780 in nine sizes for girls from four 
to twelve)years old, For a girl.of nine years, the dress calls 
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‘GIRLS’ DRESS. (To sz Worn WITH or WITHOUT 


FASHIONS FOR .APRIL, 1898. 


=: for three yards and three-fourths of material 
‘2 thirty-six inches wide. 
* or 20 cents. 


Price of pattern, 10d. 
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A GUIMPE.) 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9770.—At figure No. 146 G in this num- 
ber of Tae Detmegartor this dress is shown 
made of other materials. 

India silk was here chosen for the pictur- 
esque dress, with lace edging and insertion for the simple deco- 
ration. The novel waist has a smooth lining and is closed at 
the center of the back. The full front and fall backs are gath- 
ered at the top, and the fulness at the bottom is taken up in 
short upright tucks; the front, being shaped in a point at the 
center, gives a bodice effect that is extremely quaint, and the 
fall portions pouch softly above the tucks. A cording finishes 
the lower edge; and from the round neck, which is aleo tin- 
ished with a cording, fall four tabs that have the effect of a 
Bertha and stand out on short pufit sleeves, which have smooth 
linings. The full, gathered skirt is joined to the lower edge 
of the body, except at the center of the front, where the 
body laps upon it. 

The dress will be dainty if made of lawn, organdy, zephyr 
gingham or of French flannel, cashmere or soft silk, trimmed 
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9762 
Back View. 
@rkis’ Dress, wird Four Gorep Sxrer. (To BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT A GuImMPE.) 
(For Description see Page 438.) 
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9780 
Front View. 


Gigs’ Dress. (To BE Maps win SHort or FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THB BERTHA, AXD WORN WITH ORB WITHOUT a GUIMPE) 


(For Description see Page 438.) 





Back View. 


with lace or embroidered edging and insertion in conjunction 
with ribbon and worn with a guimpe of mull or India silk. 





Front View. 
Giris’ Dress. (To BE WORN WITH OR WitTHOUT A GUIMPE.) 


Back View. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


We have pattern No. 9770 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. 


For a girl of nine years, the dress 
calls for four yards and three-fourths of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


aed 


Figure No. 145G.—GIRLS’ DRESS AND 
GUIMPE. 
(For Illustration see Page 440.) 


Fievre No. 145 G.—This consists of a Girls’ 
dress and guimpe. The dress pattern, which 
is No. 9780 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes for girls from four totwelve years 
old, and may be seen again on this page. The 
guimpe pattern, which is No.’ 9792 and costs 
5d. or 10 cents, is in six sizes from two to 
twelve years old, and is also pictured on page 
444 of this number of Tae Detmegaror. 

The pretty little low-necked dress is here 
shown made of fancy plaid gingham and has a 
novel, square Bertha of all-over embroidery 
edged with a frill of embroidered edging. The 
Bertha spreads over short puff sleeves and falls 
deeply over the full pouch front and full backs 
of the pretty waist, which is closed at the back. 
The gathered skirt is joined to the body, and 
a ribbon sash is draped over the waist belt and 
tied in a bow at the back. 

The guimpe has pretty bishop sleeves fin- 
ished with narrow wristbands and is of lawn 
trimmed with embroidered edging and inser- 
tion. Groups of tucks are taken up both front 
and back from the neck nearly half-way to 
the waist, where the guimpe is drawn in by 
tapes tied over the closing, which is made at 
the back. The neck is finished with a stand- 
ing collar. 

Guiinpes of mull or silk are worn with low- 
necked dresses made of silk, wool or cotton 
fabrics, and pretty trimming may be arranged 
with lace, ribbon, plaitings, etc. 

Flowers and ribbon adorn the straw hat. 





———_—__— 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(To BE Mave WITH oR WITHOUT THE Bopy LIN- 
ING AND WITH A HIGH NECK AND FULL-LENGTH 
SLEEVES OR WITH A LOW NECK AND WITHOUT 

SLEEVES FOR WEAR WITH A GUIMPE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 440.) 


No. 9828.-—-White lawn and fancy tucking 
are combined in the attractive dress here pic- 


tured. The front and backs are joined by, under-arm and 
short shoulder seams_and are gathered) at\the top and bottom, 
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the front pouching stylishly ; they 
are joined to a round yoke, which 
is fitted by shoulder seams, and 
the closing is made invisibly at the 
back. The dress may be made 
with or without a fitted body-lin- 
ing and with a high neck and 
close coat sleeves, or with a low 
neck and without sleeves to wear 
with or without a guimpe. The 
high neck is finished with a stand- 
ing collar, and the sleeves are fin- 
ished at the wrist with a frill of lace edging headed 
by a row of insertion. Double, lace-edged frill-caps 
stand out jauntily about the sleeves or arms, and 
three small tucks near their lower edges are exceed- 
ingly decorative. An applied belt, smooth and 
moderately broad, is overlaid with insertion; it con- 
ceals the gathers at the waist, giving a neat finish. 
A Bertha rutie trimmed with a row of lace edging 
headed by a group of three tucks made at the edge 
to match the frill-caps stands out smartly, to 





GIRLS’ 


ive the 
road effect 
so desirable; 
and astylish 
four-gored 
skirt, which 
is gath- 
ered at the 
back and is 
smooth-fif- 
ting at the 
top across 
the front 
and sides, is 
joined tothe 
waist. The 
skirt is trim- 
med at the 
edge with a 
self - headed 
ruffle trim- 
med with 
tucks and 
edging to 
match the 
caps and 
Bertha. The 
tucks are 
merely deco- 
rative and 
are not al- 
lowed for in 
the pattern. 
Charming 





Figure No. 145G.—This illustrates GrRis’ Dress 
AND GuimMpE.—The patterns are Girls’ Dress No. 
9780, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Guimpe li 
: : : ittle dresses 
No. 9792, price 5d. or 10 cents. of this style 


(For Description see Page 439.) may be con- 
structed 
from silk, or- 

gandy, dimity, gingham, linen and chambray, with a trimming of 
ace, embroidery, ruches of Liberty silk or chiffon and ribbon. 








‘9753. 





Back View. 
DRESS, WITH Foun-GorReD Sxrret. (To BE MADE WITH oR WITHOrT 
THE Bopy LINING AND WITH A HIGH NECK aND FULL-LENGTH 
SLEEVES, OR WITH A LOW NECK AND WITHOUT 
* SLEEVES FOR WEAR WITH A GUIMPE.) 
(For Description see Page 489.) 
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Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ BASQUE, WITH BLOUSE FRONT. (TO BE WORN BUTTONED TO 
THE THROAT OB OPEN OVER THE VEST FRONT AXD 
MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


We have pattern No. 9828 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the dres 
requires four yards of material thirty-six inches wide, with a 
fourth of a yard of fancy tucking twenty-seven inches wide 
for the yoke. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——__~___——_- 


MISSKS’ BASQUE, WITH BLOUSE FRONT. (To BE Worw Btt- 
TONED TO THE THROAT OR OPEN OVER THE VEST FRONT 
AND Mane WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 
(For Illuatrations see this Page.) 


No. 9753.—At figure No. 148 G in this magazine this basque 
is shown differently made up. 

This basque is an exceptionally pretty new style; it is here 
pictured made of blue cloth, with a full vest of hunter’s-red 
cloth and having a simple tailor finish of machine-stitchings. 
It has fitted lining-fronts that close at the center under 4 
pretty vest that is sewed to position at one side and secured 
with hooks and loops at the other side. The vest and front 
are smooth at the top, but have gathered fulness at the waist 
and pouch slightly over the belt. The fronts may be buttoned 
to the throat or worn open to show the vest, as illustrated. 
The back is closely fitted by under-arm and side-back gores and 
a center seam; and a circular peplum that isin three sections. 
the joinings of which are hidden undera backward-turning 
plait at each side of the center of the back, is a stylish acce+ 
sory, though its.use is(optional.(-The two-seam sleeve is ar- 
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ranged on a two-seam lining, and the upper portion is gathered 
at the top and laid in two downward-turning plaits at the 
inside seam to produce a short puff that stands out and droops 
prettily. The vest is completed with a standing collar portion 
that is tacked underneath to the outside collar, which is a 
standing style provided with two button-holes and buttons to 
close with the fronts. 

Contrasts are invited when the full vest is a part of this 
basque, or one material when it is buttoned to the throat. 
Cloth, with silk or contrasting cloth for the vest, is commended, 
also cheviot or any of the long list of novelty goods. 

We have pattern No. 9753 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of twelve years, 

the waist 

needs a yard 
and three- 
eighths of 
' navy-blue 
with __five- 

eighths of a 

yard of red 

cloth fifty 
inches wide. 

Price of pat- 

tern, 10d. or 

20 cents. 


———_ 


FIGURE 
No. 146G.— 
GIRLS’ 
DRESS AND 
GUIMPE. 
(For MNlustra- 
tion see 
this Page.) 

Fieure No. 
146 G.—This 
consists of a 
Girls’ dress 
and guimpe. 
The dress 
pattern, 
which is No. 
9770 and 
costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is 
in eight sizes 
forgirlsfrom 
fiveto twelve 
years of age, 
and is differ- 
ently pic- 
tured on 
page 439. 
The guimpe 
pattern, 





FieurRE No. 146G.—This illustrates Gigs’ DREss 
AND Gurmpz.—The patterns are Girls’ Dress No. 
9770, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Guimpe 
No. 9801, price 5d. or 10 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


which is No. 9801 and costs 5d. or 10 cents, is 
in six sizes from two to twelve years old, and 
is in portrayed on page 444. 

The dress is here shown made of figured 
taffeta silk trimmed with gimp and lace edging 
and is worn with a guimpe of plain silk trim- 
med with insertion and edaing: The full fronts 
and full backs of the waist are gathered at the 
top, and the fulness is collected in upright tucks 
at the bottom to give a bodice effect, which is 
heightened by the pointed lower edge of the 
front, the point lap 
from the waist. 





Front View. 
GrRLts’ DoUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WITH BELTED BAOK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





Front View. 
GIRLS’ REEFER JACKET. 
Fancy SaILorR-Couiap.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 


trimmed tab-Bertha, and the sleeves are in short poff style. 

The guimpe is gathered at the neck and drawn in at the 
waist by tapes tied at the back over the closing; it has bisho 
sleeves finished with wristbands, and the neck is complete 
by a standing collar. 

More simple developments will be quite as attractive as tlie 
present combination, the dainty organdies and lawns making 
up with charming effect over tinted percaline or lawn. Lace 
edging and ribbon always form a tasteful decoration. If sev- 
eral guimpes are provided—one of silk, another of mull and 
two or more of lawn trimmed with lace or embroidered edg- 
ing and insertion—variety can be given without a great outlay. 


——$$<—___—. 


GIRLS’ REEFER JACKET. (To BE Mave WItH oR WITHOUT THE 
Fancy SalLon-COLuAR.) 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9766.—This smart reefer jacket may be made with or 
without the fancy sailor-collar; it is pictured made of blue 
cloth and finished in tailor style with machine-stitching. It is 
gracefully adjusted at the back by a center seam and under- 
arm gores, and the center and side seams are terminated alittle 
below the waist, thus forming the back in two wide tabs. The 
loose fronts are closed in double-breasted style with button- 
holes and buttons below pointed lapels that meet the rolling 
collar in notches. Oblong pocket-laps conceal openings to 
inserted pockets in the fronts. The sailor collar is square at 
the back and curved over the shoulders and its wide curved 
ends extend to the bust at each side of the closing. The two- 
seam sleeves are gathered at the top. 

Cloth, cheviot, tweed, flannel, serge, etc., are favored ma- 
terials for a jacket of this style, which will be used during the 


Spring and Summer. 


We have pattern No. 9766 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. To make the jacket for a girl of nine 
years, calls for a yard and five-eighths of iiaterial fifty-four 
inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern 7d. or 15 
cents. 
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GIRLS’ 
DOU BLE- 
BREASTED 
JACKET, 
WITH BELTED 
BACK. 


(For Illustrations 
see this Page.) 


No. 9765.— 
Another view 
of this jacket is 
given at figure 
No. 148G in 
this magazine. 

The jacket is 





9765 
Back View. 


ing over the full, gathered skirt depending here pictured made of blue cloth and finished in tailor style 
e round neck is defined by a prettily withmachine-stitching. The loose, seamless, back is separated 
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from the fronts by under-arm gores and is drawn in at the needs a yard and seven-eighths of lawn thirty-six inches wide, 
waist by a belt section, the pointed ends of which are secured with three-eighths of a yard of plain tucking twenty-seven 
inches wide. ice of pattern, 7d. or 15 
cents. 





MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SPENCER WAIST. 
CLOSED AT THE BACK. (To BE MADE 
Wits or Wrirnovut Fitrep LINING AND WITH 

ROLLING OR STANDING COLLAR.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9757.—This popular waist is newly 
fashioned on up-to-date lines; it is illus 
trated made of chambray and may be made 
up with or without a fitted lining. The front is joined to the 
backs by shoulder seams, and a smooth adjustment is given at 
the sides by under-arm gores. The closing is made with but- 
tons and button-holes at the back. The waist is smooth at 
the top, but has fulness at the bottom both back and front 
drawn to the center in gathers under an applied belt. The 
7 neck may be completed with a standing collar, or with a roll- 

- ? ing collar in two sections that flare widely and are trimmed 

8733 9732 with lace. The two-seam sleeves are made over coat-shaped 

Front View. Back View. linings; they have the amount of fulness now approved col- 

Misses’ Waist. (To BE Maps Witu or Wrrsout THe Fanoy Cottar.) ‘ lected in gathers at the top and are finished plainly at the wrist. 

id Wiceishini ane Gila Paces Cashmere, Henrietta, challis and all soft woollen goods are 

F mas well adapted to the mode, and so are gingham, Madras, dimity, 

lawn, nainsook, percale and other wash fabrics. Soutache braid, 

to the side-back seams under buttons. The fronts are in V_ narrow velvet or satin ribbon, Mechlin or point, Venise lace and 

a at the neck and lap and close in double-breasted style embroidered edging and insertion may be used for garniture, 

with buttons and button-holes. At the neck is arolling col- and very fanciful effects may be produced by the use of yoke 

lar, the square ends of which meet at the top 

of the closing. The two-seam sleeves have the 

approved amount of fulness at the top collect- 

ed in three box-plaits, and oblong pocket-laps 

cover openings to convenient side-pockets in- 
serted in the fronts. 

Broadcloth, cheviot, flannel, serge and fancy 
coatings will be chosen for the jacket, and ma- 
chine-stitching or braid will give a pleasing 
decorative finish. A bright, smart looking lit- : 
tle jacket was made after this fashion of red 9757 
cloth decorated with black soutache braid. 

We have pattern No. 9765 in eight sizes for 
girls from five to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine 
years, the jacket will need a yard and three-eighths of mate- 
rial fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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MISSES’ WAIST. (To Be MapE WitH or WitTHovrT THE Fancy Front View. Back View. 
COLLAR. ) Misses’ AND GriRLS’ SPENCER WalsT, CLOSED AT THE Back. (To 


BE MaDE WITH or WITHOUT FITTED LINING AND 
; (For Illastrations see thie Page.) WITH ROLLING OR STANDING COLLAR.) 
No. 9733.—At figure No. 144G in this magazine this waist Hheacr y 

is illustrated differently made up and trimmed. Pe aati 
The waist is here pictured made of plain and 
tucked lawn and trimmed with lace edging and 
a belt and stock of ribbon. A well-fitted lin- 
ing supports the waist, and the closing is 
made at the back with buttons and button- 
holes. Under-arm gores separate the full front 
and full backs, which are gathered at the neck 
and waist, the front pouching at the center 
over a ribbon belt bowed prettily at the left 
side. A charming accessory is the fancy col- 
lar, which is square at the back, where its ends 

flare, and fancifully pointed at the front and on the shoul- 

ders. This collar may be omitted, however, when a simple 

effect like that illustrated in the small engraving is desired. 
The standing collar is closed at the back, but the ribbon stock . 

is closed at the side under a ribbon bow to match the belt. The 

two-seam sleeves are mounted on coat-shaped linings and have 

the fashionable amount of fulness collected in gathers at the top. 





Challis, lawn, Swiss, Latiste, as well as Spring novelties, Front View. Back View. 
will associate charming! with silk or satin in this waist, and Misses’ SuirT-Waltst, wira UNDER-ARM Gork, PoLNTED YORE 
decoration will be contributed by lace edging, bands of passe- AND REMOVABLE COLLAR (To BB MADE WITH 
menterie, knife-plaitings or ruches of chiffon and silk. The STRAIGHT OR TURN-UP CUFFS.) 


fancy collar could be of satin overlaid with lace, if taffeta or 
India silk were used for the waist, or of all-over embroidery 
for lawn waists. 

We have pattern No. 9733 in seven sizes for misses from ten or bolero decorations made of braid, embroidery or lace. 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the waist We have pattern No. 9757 in thirteen sizes from foar to sis- 


(For Description see Page 448.) 
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teen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the waist calls 
for a yard and five-eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


a 


MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH UNDER-ARM GORE, POINTED 
YOKE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. (To BE MapDeE 
WITH STRAIGHT OR TuRN—UP CuFFs.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 442.) 


No. 9819.—At figure No. 141G in this nomber of Tue 
DELINEATOR this stylish shirt-waist is differently represented. 

A very pretty shirt-waist is here depicted made of white 
pigué, with white linen for the removable standing collar, 
which has straight ends that flare slightly. Two backward- 
turning plaits arranged in the back at each side of the center 
are closely lapped at the waist and spread fan fashion towards 
the upper edge, which is joined to a yoke that shapes a deep 
point at the center of the back and extends over the shoulders 
to form a shallow yoke for the front. The upper edges of the 
fronts are gathered along the yoke and at each side of a box- 
plait, through which the closing is made with button-holes and 
buttons or studs. A tape sewed across the back and sides at 
the waist and left free to form ties in front of deep slashes in 


the fronts is tied over the fronts, which pouch slightly at the © 


center. The one-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and 
bottem and may be finished with straight or turn-up cuffs. 
The neck is fin- 
ished with a fit- 
ted band. 

Madras and 
wash cheviot in 
checks and Ro- 
man stripes and 
Scotch _ plaid 
gingham are 
favorite mate- 
rials for shirt- 
waists. Dimity, 
linen, gingham, 
chambray and 
piqué are satis- 
factory mate- 
rials for the de- 
velopment of 
this style, and 
stitching will 
give an appro- 
priate finish. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 9819 
in five sizes for 
misses from 
twelve to six- 
teen years of 
age. To make 
the shirt-waist 
for a miss of 
twelve years, 
will need three 
yards of goods 
twenty-seven 
inches wide; 
the collar re- 
quires half a 
yard thirty-six 
inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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Fievre No. 
14? G.—GIRLS’ 
PARTY DRESS. 
(For llustration 
see this Page.) 

Fracre No. 
147 G.—This il- 


lustrates a Girls’ Dress. The pattern, which is No. 9762 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for girls from four to 





FigukE No. 147G.—This illustrates Gres’ 
PaRtTy Dress.—The pattern is No. 
9762, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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twelve years of age, and may be seen again on page 489. 
A pretty combination of organdy and lace net over silk is 





Front View. 


MISssEs’ aND GIRLS’ YOKE—-WAIST, CLOSED AT THE BACK. 
MapbE WITH OR WITHOUT FITTED LINING.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Front View. 
Missgs’ AND GIRLS’ PLAIN WAIST, CLOSED aT THE Back. 
(For Description see Page 444.) 


Back View. 


here shown in the dress, a very attractive feature of which is 
a tab Bertha that entirely conceals the round-necked square 
yoke, forming the upper part of the waist, and spreads over 
short puff sleeves, which are finished with bands. Cordings 
of silk finish the edges of the Bertha and also the neck edge 
of the waist, and lace edging is in frills on the edges of the 
Bertha and also on the sleeve bands, which are covered with 
velvet ribbon. Similar ribbon is formed in a pretty belt with 
bows. The full front pouches over the belt, but the backs 
are drawn down tight at each side of the closing. A four- 
gored skirt completes the little frock, which may be worn 
with a guimpe, if desired. 

India silk and crépe de Chine will make dainty party dresses, 
and dresses of lawn, Swiss, gingham or batiste will be accom- 
panied by mull or silk guimpes for afternoon wear. 


——_—___-» —_____ 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ YOKE-WAIST, CLOSED AT THE BACK. 
(To BE Mapg WITH oR WITHOUT Frrrep Limine.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9758.—Figured lawn is pictured in this yoke-waist, 
which may be made with or without a fitted lining. The 
yoke is deep and square and the front and back are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom and joined to it, the front 
pouching softly over an applied belt. Under-arm gores give 
a graceful, smooth effect at the sides. A standing collar com- 
pletes the neck, and the closing is made with button-holes and 
buttons at the back. The bishop sleeves, which have coat- 
shaped linings that may be used or not, are gathered at the 
top and bottom and finished with round cuffs. 

Yoke-waists may be trimmed fancifully for afternoon wear 
or made up plainly as morning waists.) (Wool and cotton fab- 


teen years of age. 
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rics may be used and trimming may be provided by fancy 
braid, lace insertion, edging and ribbon or all-over lace used 
to overlay the yoke. hen the waist is made of wool goods, 
a combination may be effected by using velvet or silk for the 
collar, cuffs and belt, and also for the yoke, if liked. Or, the 
yoke may be overlaid with lace net or rows of insertions 
applied in straight, vertical or horizontal] lines or in lattice 
effect. The waist may accompany a full, gathered skirt or 
one of the gored variety. A very dainty waist is one of white 
dimity and Vv alonoleniies all-over lace net for the yoke, and 
cuffs and frills of lace edging to match for the neck and 
wrists. A pretty ribbon stock and belt are worn. 

We have pattern No. 9758 in thirteen sizes from four to six- 
To make the waist for a miss of twelve 
years, requires a yard and three- 
fourths of material thirty - six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


HS _— 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ PLAIN 
WAIST, CLOSED AT THE BACK. 


(For Tlustrations see Page 448.) 


No. 9764.— This plain waist 
is shaped on the newest lines 
and is pictured made of cash- 
mere. It is fitted by single bust 
darts and under-arm and side- 
back gores, and the closing is 
made at the center of the back 
with button-holes and buttons. 
At the neck is a standing collar 
that is closed at the back. The 
two-seam sleeves are gathered 
at the top; they may be made 
with or without coat-shaped lin- 
ings and are finished at the wrist 





9816 


MISSES’ AND QrRLs’ Two- 
SeaM Dress SLEEVE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





Front View. Back View. 
GIrRLs’ TUCKED GUIMPE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





9801 
Back View. 


9801 
Front View. 
GIRLS’ GUIMPE. 
(For Description see Page 445.) 


with a row of machine-stitching. <A belt finishes the bottom 
of the waist, 
The plain waist is liked for washable fabrics and a long list 


sible. 
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of woollen goods and is sometimes chosen for silk and beauti- 
fied by made garnitures, such as fancy collars, yokes, blouse- 
fronts, jacket - fronts, 
boleros, ete. For 
school wear cheviot | 
or serge, gingham, 
madras or _ percale 
may be chosen, ac- 
cording to the sea- 
son; and if several 
fancy collars or yokes 
are provided, many 
pretty effects are pos- 
On a washable 
waist made up in this 
fashion a fancy yoke 
may be simulated by 
applying rows of lace 
or embroidered inser- 
tion or cotton or linen 
braid. On a waist of 
this kind cut from 
flowered navy - and - 
white challis, a round 
yoke may be simulated 
by several rows of 
white silk or satin 
baby ribbon put on in 
frills. The collar may 
be similarly trimmed 
and so may the sleeves 
at the wrists. If a 
skirt of the same ma- 
terial be worn it may 
be trimmed to corres- 
pond with the waist. 
For school wear a 
waist of plaid goods 
may be worn with a 
skirt of mixed cheviot, 
covert cloth or navy-blue serge. 
trim such a waist. 

We have pattern No. 9764 in thirteen sizes from four to 
sixteen years of age. To make the waist for a miss of twelve 
years, requires a yard and three-eighths of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 





FIGURE No. 148 G.—This illustrates Graus’ 
DOUBLE—BREASTED JACKET.—The pat- 
tern is No. 9765, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 445.) 


Black velvet ribbon may 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM DRESS-SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 9816.—The sleeve here illustrated is a new two-seam 
style and is made over a coat-shaped lining. It has becoming 
fulness at the top collected in gathers and is finished plainly 
at the wrist. : 

It may be satisfactorily developed in poplin, mohair, serge, 
broadcloth, étamine, cashmere, novelty goods, etc. Decora- 
tion in keeping with the waist may be added to the sleeve. 
Pretty disposals of lace, ribbon, braid or buttons are liked on 
sleeves of silk or wool goods, while those of washable ma- 
terials are trimmed with embroidery, lace or fancy bands. In 
a waist of organdy, dimity or other wash goods, a sleeve of 
this kind may be trimmed lengthwise with several rows of 
Mechlin or Valenciennes lace or Swiss embroidered insertion. 

We have pattern No. 9816 in six sizes from six to sixteen 
years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a miss of twelve 
years, will need seven-eighths of a yard of goods forty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


i nnn rn 


GIRLS’ TUCKED GUIMPE. 
(For Illustrations eee this Page.) 

No. 9792.—This dainty little guimpe is again represented 
at figure No. 145G in this magazine, where it is shown worn 
with a pretty round-necked dress. 

A yoke effect is here produced in this guimpe by the ar- 
rangement of tucks and insertion. In this instance the 
guimpe is pictured made of lawn. It is shaped by shoulder and 
under-arm seams and drawn closely about the waist by a tap 
inserted in a casing and tied at the back, where the closing 1: 
made with button-holes and buttons. Six clusters of three 
tucks are taken up in the front and back from the neck nearly 
half-way to the waist,and-between,the clusters are applied 
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- rows of embroidered insertion that end in points, making a for decoration, and mull, silk or figured organdy for others. 


. very pretty decoration. The full one-seam sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom and finished with wristbands of 
insertion edged with a frill of embroidered edging. At the 





Side-Front View. 
Misses’ Four-—Gorep Sxrrt. 


FABRICS. ) 
(For Description see Page 446.) 


eis is a neck-band of insertion from which rises a frill of 

odging. 

China silk, nainsook, lawn and dimity may be selected for a 
muimpe of this style, with lace and embroidered edging and 
nsertion, ribbon bows and beading for ornamentation. In a 
ruimpe of silk a yoke was simulated by straps of ribbon over- 
aid with insertion arranged between the clusters of tucks. 

We have pattern No. 9792 in six sizes for girls from two to 
welve years of age. For a girl of eight years, the guimpe 

‘alls for a yard and five-eighths of material thirty-six inches 


vide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 
ents. 
—$—___ 
GIRLS’ GUIMPE. 
(for Diustrations see Page 444.) 


No. 9801.—Another view of this 
uimpe may be obtained by refer- 
ing to figure No. 146G in this 
umber of Tae DELINearor. 

Lawn was here selected for the 
uimpe. The front joins the backs 
1 shoulder and under-arm seams 
od has fulness collected in gathers 
+ the neck. The closing is made 
: the back with buttons and button- 
oles. A _ tape inserted in a casing 
caws the guimpe in closely about 
1e waist, and the neck is completed 
ith a band of insertion decorated 

the top with s standing frill of 
ce. The full sleeves are gathered 
the top and bottom and completed 
ith wristbands of insertion edged 
ith a frill of lace. Three rows of 
ce insertion—one at the center and 
1e at each side extending to the 
1ioulders—decorate the front and 
ick prettily. 

Mull, lawn, nainsook and fine cam- 
‘ic are suitable for a guimpe of 
is style, and for wear with cloth 
-esses white China or India silk will be pretty. Lace, bead- 
¢ embroidery, and narrow velvet or satin ribbon are jiked for 
immings. It is an economy to provide several guimpes, lawn 
sing used for two, one having lace and the other embroidery 





(EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR WASHABLE AND OTHER 





Side- Front View. 
Misses’ THREE=PrecE SKIRT, WITH GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 
(For Description see Page 446.) 


We have pattern No. 9801 in six sizes for girls from two 
to twelve years of age. To make the guimpe for a girl of 
eight years, needs two yards and a half of goods twenty-two 

inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 


10 cents. 
$a —— 


FicgurE No. 148 G.—GIRLS’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED JACKET. 
(For Illustration see Page 444.) 


Fieure No. 148 G.—This illustrates a 
Girls’ jacket. The pattern, which is No. 
9765 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
eight sizes for girls from five to twelve 
years of age, and may be seen in two 
Views on page 441. 

The double-breasted jacket is a new 
and jaunty style, for which gray cloth 
was here selected, with braid for the 
completion. The seamless back is belted 
in becomingly, the pointed ends of a 
belt section being tacked under buttons 
at the side seams, and under-arm gores 
give & smooth effect at the sides. The 
fronts are shaped in a V at the top, and 
the wide ends of a stylish rolling collar 
meet at the top of the closing, which is 
made in regular double-breasted style 
with button-holes and large pearl but- 
tons. Laps cover openings to inserted 
side-pockets, 
and the sleeves 
are box-plaited 


will often be finished with stitching, 
although braid in a bright color or 
black is highly favored. Serge, che- 
viot or plaid or mixed coating in either 
bright or subdued colors will be 
chosen for the making and velvet 
could be used for the collar. Plain 
cloth in red, green, brown or any color 
that is becoming and not too conspic- 
uous is used for little girls’ jackets and 
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Side- Back View. 


braid in several widths or of the narrow soutache variety 
usually provides the ornamentation, small gilt buttons supple- 
menting this decoration. 

The hat is stylishly trimmed ;with ribbon and flowers. 


AAG 


MISSES’ FOUR-GORED SKIRT. (EQUALLY DeEsIRaBLE FoR 
WaSHABLE AND OTHER FABRICS.) 
(For Diustrations see Page 445.) 


No. 9810.—The graceful skirt here illustrated is made of 
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etc., and braid, gimp, narrow velvet or satin ribbon wil 


trim it satisfactorily. 

We have pattern No. 9802 in five sizes for misses fron 
twelve to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve yearn, 
the skirt requires two yards and five-eighths of material fortr- 





MissEs’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. WITH CIRCULAR SPANISH FLOUNCE. 


(To BE MaDE WITH THE 
GoRES EXTENDING UNDER THE FLOUNCE OR TERMINATING 
AT THE TOP OF THE FLOUNCE.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


_ striped gingham and trimmed with two bias ruffles of the 
material. It is specially designed for washable goods, although 
it will make up well in all fabrics, and comprises 2 front-gore, 
a gore at each side and a straight back-breadth that is gath- 
ered at the top. The front-gore is smooth and flares stylishly 
toward the foot, where the skirt measures three ) ards round 
in the middle sizes. The skirt is fitted smoothly over the hips 
by a dart in each side-gore, but ripples slightly below the hips. 

Among the materials that may be satisfactorily used for the 
skirt are China silk, taffeta, é6tamine, serge, poplin, novelty 
goods, piqué, gingham, cambric, etc. Ribbon, braid, rufties of 
the material or frills of embroidery, lace or embroidered inser- 
tion may trim it prettily. 

We have pattern No. 9810 in nine sizes for misses from 
eight to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of 
twelve years, the skirt requires two yards and 
seven-eighths of material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 


—<>—_————— 


MISSES’ THREK-PIECE SKIRT, WITH GRAD- 
UATED CIRCULAR FLOUNUCE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 443.) 


No. 9802.—This stylish three-piece skirt is 
represented made of all-wool dress goods of 
light weight. The skirt consists of two back- 
gores joined in a center seam, and a wide cir- 
cular front fitted smoothly at the top by two 
darts at each side. The skirt measures two 
yards and a half round at the lower edge in 
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the middle sizes, but has an appearance of SSeS 
greater width because of the circular flounce, SSS SSE 
which measures three yards and a fourth SS SEW 
round at the bottom. The flounce is gradu- WSs 


ated to be deepest at the back and shallowest 
at the center of the front, giving a tablier 
effect that is exceedingly stylish; owing to 
its circular shaping it falls in pretty ripples 
all round. Three rows of braid in graduated 
widths decorate it at the bottom, the narrowest 
braid being uppermost, and three rows of simi- 
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Side-Front View. 
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four inches wid. 
Price of pattern. 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSKS’ FIVE- 
GORED _ SKIRT. 
WITH ~ CIRCT- 
LAR SPANISH 
FLOUNCE. (To 
BE MaDE Witz 
THE GorRgs E1- 
TENDING  USDEE 
THE FLOUNCE 
TERMINATING 1° 
THE TOP OF THE 

FLOUNCE.) 
(For Illustrations ex 
this Page.) 
No. 9762.—An- | 
other view of this skirt may be ob 
tained by referring to figure No. 
148G in this number of Tue Dr- 
| 
| 
| 


LINEATOR, 
This graceful five-gored skirt is an 
admirable new mode that will be verr 
opular during the coming season. 
t is here pictured made of plain 
dress goods. The skirt comprises five 
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Misses’ CrrcvLAR Bett Skint. (To Bf 


GATHERED OR SipR—PLAITED 
AT THE BACK.) 


(For Description see Page 447.) 


gores—a front-gore, a gore at each 
side and two back-gores that ste: 
gathered compactly at the top. Tite: 
gores may extend all the way down: 
under the flounce or they may tet' 
minate at the top of the flounce. =‘ 
preferred. The flounce is cireutar® 
shape and its upper edge is sewe: 
smoothly to the skirt, its circuls™ 
shaping causing it to ripple grace 


lar braid trim the skirt effectively at the head of the flounce. 
Silk, drap @ été, &tamine, poplin, cashmere, novelty goods, 


etc., are appropriate for this skirt, as well as the long list of 
washable fabrics, including lawn, organdy, gingham, Swiss, 


fully. The skirt measures about two yards and a half round 
at the bottom in the middle sizes and the flounce three yard: 
and a half round. 

Silk, organdy, lawn, linen; Datiste, dimity, etc., will msk« 
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‘ap charmingly in this style, and so will camel’s-hair, cloth, 
serge and a variety of other materials. 

* We have pattern No. 9752 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the skirt 
-with the gores extending under the flounce needs six yards of 
goods twenty-two in- 
ches wide; the skirt 
with the gores ter- — 
minating at the top of 
‘the tHlounce requires 
four yards of mate- 
rial twenty-two inch- 
es wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


' —— oe - 
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MISSES’ CIRCULAR 

- BELL SKIRT. (To 

BE GATHERED OR 

SIDE—PLAITED AT THE 
Back.) 

(For Illustrations see 

| Page 446.) 
No. 9808.—A fine 
quality of cheviot was 
selected for the graceful new bell skirt here 
illustrated... The skirt is of circular shap- 
ing and is fitted smoothly over the hips by 
two darts at each side; it breaks into 
graceful ripples below the hips and the 
front spreads with the fashionable broad 
effect toward the lower edge, where the 
skirt measures three yards round in the 
middle sizes. The skirt may be gathered 
or side-plaited at the back, where it hangs 
in soft rolling folds. 

Mohair, poplin, serge, tweed, canvas and 

novelty goods will be suitable for this style 
of skirt. Such a skirt may be accompanied 
either by a blouse or any other style of 
waist of the same or of contrasting ma- 
terial. . 
We have pattern No. 9808 in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years old. 
To make the skirt for a miss of twelve 
years, calls for a yard and three-fourths 
of goods forty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. 
r 20 cents. 
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ISSES’ FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT, 
WITH GATH- 
ERED SPANISH 
FLOUNCE. (To 
BE MADE WITH THE 
GORES EXTEND 
ING UNDER THE 
FLOUNCE OR TER- 
MINATING AT THE 
, £0P OF THE 
FLOUNCE.) 
_ (For Tinstrations see 
this Page.) 
No. 9743.—This 
‘kirt may be again 
»bserved by refer- 
‘ing to figure No. 
44G in this mag- 
zine. 
A Spanish flounce 
sa distinctive part 
if the skirt, which 
s here pictured 
nade of figured 
rgandy and trim- 
aed with narrow 


Side- Front View. 


Side-Front View. 
MISSES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, HAVING CLUSTERS OF WeELT-TuCKS AND A FIVE-GORED 
FOUNDATION Skirt. (TO BE BoX-PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE Back. 
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hang in soft, full folds. The straight Spanish flounce is of 
becoming depth and is gathered at the top with pleasing ful- 
ness; it measures three yards and three-eighths round in the 
middle sizes, while the lower edge of the skirt measures two 
yards and a fourth. The skirt may end at the top of the 





Side- Back View. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


flounce or extend under the flounce, as preferred. 

Al] soft materials will make up well in the skirt, 
but the daintiest effects will be produced by using 
lawn or Swiss, with embroidered flouncing for the 
Spanish flounce. Embroidered chiffon or lace 
flouncing will be effective, and silk will be used to 
good effect for party wear. . 

We have pattern No. 9743 in seven sizes for 
misses from ten to sixteen years of age. For a 
miss of twelve years, the skirt with the gores 
extending under the flounce requires six yards 
and a fourth of goods twenty-two inches wide; 
the skirt with the 
gores terminating 
at the top of the 
flounce needs four 
yards and a fourth 
of goods twenty- 
two inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents, 
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MISSES’ THREE- 
PIECE SKIRT, 
HAVING CLUS- 
TERS OF WELT- 
TUCKS AND A 
FIVE-GORED 
FOUNDATION 
SKIRT. (To BE 
Box-PLAITED OR 
GATHERED AT THE 

Back ) 

(For Illustrations see 

this Page.) 

No. 9824.—Welt- . 
tucks are intro- 
duced in groups in 
this fashionable 
new skirt, for mak- 
ing which cloth 


Side-Back View. 
Missts’ Five-GORED SKIRT, WITH GATHERED SPANISH FLOUNCE. (TO BE MADE WITH THE GORES 
EXTENDING UNDER THE FLOUNCE OR TERMINATING AT THE TOP OF THE FLOUNCE.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ibbon. The skirt consists of a front-gore, a gore at each was used. The skirt comprises a narrow front-gore between 


ide and two back-gores that are gathered at the top and 
5 





two wide circular portions that are’ joined i am at the 
Digitized ySOUIE 
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9803 


Side-Front View. 





Misses’ F1ivE-GoRED SKIRT GATHERED AT THE Back 
(For Description see this Paye.) 


center of the back. It is smooth-fitting 
over the hips, and the back may be gath- 
ered or formed in two rolling box-plaits. 
The welt-tucks are taken up in a group of 
three a little above the knee and in a group 
of tive several inches above the lower edgc. 
The skirt measures nearly two yards and a 
half at the lower edge in the middle sizes 
and overhangs a five-gored foundation skirt 
that is gathered at the back. 

Smooth cloth, cashmere, serge or Hen- 
rietta are most often selected for skirts 
having welt-tucks. 

We have pattern No. 9824 in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years of age. 
For a miss of twelve years, the garment re- 
quires two yards of material forty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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MISSES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, GATHERED 
AT THE BACK. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9803.—This skirt is made of mixed 
Spring suiting. It comprises a smooth front- 
gore, a wide gore at each side fitted over the 
hip by a dart and two gathered back-gores. 
At the sides the skirt ripples slightly be- 
low the hips, and at the back it hangs in 
graceful folds. It measures three yards 
round at the lower edge in the middle sizes. 

The skirt may be developed in cashmere, 
serge, cheviot, cloth, novelty goods, etc. 

e have pattern No. 9803 in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years of age. 
For a miss of twelve years, the skirt needs 
two yards and three-eighths of goods forty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 

ee sg 
MISSES’ DRESS-SLIP OR COMBINATION 

CORSET-COVER AND PETTICOAT-SKIRT. 

(To B& MADE WITH A SQUARE NECK OR WITH A 

Rouxp NEcK IN ONE OF TWO DEPTHS, OR FIN— 

ISHED WITH A SHALLOW YOKE FOR HIGH NECK 

AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9769.—Taffeta silk was chosen for 





the dress-slip or combination corset-cover and petticoat-skirt 
here illustrated and lace edging in two widths, ribbon and 
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beading form the dainty decoration. Th: 
garment may be made witli a square 
neck or with a round neck in one of two 
depths, or it may be made with a higl: 
neck, in which case the upper edge «! 
the garment is joined toa shallow roun: 
yoke fitted by shoulder seams. 41 
opening is made to a convenient depth 
at the front for a closing, which is mad 
with button-holes and buttons. The 
front is formed of three sections joined 
in seams extending to the neck; it i: 
joined to the back in shoulder and u- 
der-arm seams, and both the front and 
back are gathered at theneck. The back | 
extends to the bottom of the skirt at the 
sides, but reaches only to the waist for 
some distance at each side of the center. 
where it is lengthened by a skirt portion 
that is gathered at the upper edge, thus 
introducing the proper fulness in tle 
skirt. Fulness at the waist is drawn 
closely to the figure by silk tapes in- 
serted in a casing. 

The garment may be made with twu- 
seam sleeves, which are gathered at the | 
top and finished plainly at the wrist, or 
with short puff sleeves that are gathered 
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9803 
Side~Back View. 
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Back View. 
Misses’ Dress SLip OR COMBINATION CORSET- 
CovER AND PetricoaTt-Skirt. (To BE MaDe 
WITH A SQUARE NECK. OR WITH A Rops? 
NECK IN ONE OF Two DEPTHS OR Frxisi®> 
WITH A SHALLOW YOKE FOR HieH Nett. 
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WF WG AND With FuLL-LeneTu or Suort SLEEVE 
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NN Ss (For Description see this Page.) 
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top and bottom and completed 
with bands. 

Silk, linen, cambric, lawn and 
fine muslin, with lace and embro; 
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. 4) may + . . 
eye te Ki dered edging and insertion, tacks 
OD CHES etc., for ornamentation, will pleas 
7 ingly develop a slip of this SYK. 
9769 We have pattern No. 9769 in nine 
Front View sizes for misses from eight to su- 


teen years of age. For a miss ° 
twelve vears, the garment needs five yards and a half of goo! 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cenl~ 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH POMPADOUR YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


- No. 9740.—This dress is shown differently developed at 
figure No. 149G in this number of Tue 
DELINEATOR. 

The dress is charming in its simplicity 
and is here pictured made of nainsook 
and fancy tucking, with embroidered 
edging, insertiqn and _ fancy-stitched 
bands for trimming. The full, gathered 
skirt is sewed toa body having a full 
front and full backs gathered at the top 
and bottom and joined to a Pompadour 
yoke. An applied belt is of insertion 
and the neck is finished with a stand- 
ing collar. The closing is made with 








Back View. 
LiTrLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH POMPADOUR YOKE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


atton-holes and buttons at the back. Gathered epaulettes 
ijusted along the side edges of the yoke stand out over 
11 sleeves, which are gathered at the top and bottom and 
1ished with narrow wristbands. 

The dress, being of simple design, will be favored for wash 
aterials. It will also make up prettily in soft fine flannel, 
shmere, Henrietta and challis. Lace insertion and edging 
1] trim all materials suitably. 

We have pattern No. 9740 in eight sizes for little girls from 
e to eight years of age. For a girl of tive years, the gar- 
ont needs two yards and seven-eighths of nainsook thirty-six 
~hes wide, with a fourth of a yard of fancy tucking twenty- 
en inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 





~~ 


Figure No. 149G.—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


“1GcRE No. 149 G.—This represents a Little Girls’ dress. The 
tern, which is No. 9740 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
ht sizes for little girls from one to eight years old, and is 
-erentily portrayed on this page. 

‘he frock is very simple and dainty as here shown made 
lawn and lace net and trimmed with lace insertion and 
ing. A straight, gathered skirt hangs in soft folds from 
' body, which has a Pompadour yoke finished with a 
rding collar. The front and backs have soft fulness at the 
ter but are smooth at the sides, and a belt of insertion 
ahes the bottom of the waist. The closing is made at the 
k. Gathered epaulettes stand out prettily from the side 
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ittle Glks, 


edges of the yoke over 
bishop sleeves, which 
are finished with nar- 
row wristbands. 

Although the dress 
is simply designed, it 
can be made very 
attractive, as here 
shown. More simple — 
developments will em- 
ploy gingham, batiste, 
chambray or percale, 
with a simple arrange- 
ment of lace or em- 
broidered edging and 
insertion. 
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CHILD'S LONG COAT, 
IN GREENAWAY 
STYLE. 


(For Illustrations see 

this Page.) 

No. 9799.—The at- 
tractive little Green- 
away coat here illus- 
trated is made of 
white piqué and trim- 
med with embroid- 
ered edging. It has 
a short body shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams and 
closed in front with button-holes and buttons; to the body is 
joined the full skirt, which is gathered at the top. The puff 
sleeves are arranged over large two-seam linings and round 
cuffs complete them. The circular cape, which may be plain or 
shaped in round tabs at the lower edge, is a pretty feature of 
the coat. Arolling collar with flaring ends completes the neck. 

Broadcloth, covert cloth, plain and fancy coating of light. 
weight, and silk may be se- 
lected for the coat,and braid 
ribbon, lace or embroidered 
insertion and edging will 
trim it prettily. A cost of 
réséda cashmere may be 
trimmed with lace edging. 

We have pattern No. 
9799 in eight sizes for chil- 
dren from one-half to seven 
years of age. Fora child 





Figtre No. 149G,—This illustrates Lit 
TLE GIRLS’ Dress.—The pattern is 
No. 9740, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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9799 9799 

Front View, Back View. 
CuILpD's LonG Coat, 1N GREENAWAY STYLE. 
(For Description see this Paye.) 


of five years, the garment calls for four yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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Figure No. 150G.—CHILD’S REEFER JACKET. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 150 G.— This represents a Child’s jacket. The 
pattern, which is No. 9760 
and costs 7d. or 15 cents, 
is in eight sizes for chil- 
dren from one to eight 
years old, and may be 
seen in three views on 
this page. 

This natty jacket is 
here pictured made of 
light-brown cloth and 
effectively decorated 
with braid and appliqué 
lace. The nicely fitted 
back is formed in two 
tabs below the waist, 
and the loose fronts are 
closed in double-breasted 
style below lapels, in 
which they are reversed 
by the rolling collar. 
Openings to side pock- 
ets inserted in the fronts 
are covered by laps. A 
many-pointed deep collar 
is a stylish accessory, 
but it may be omitted; it 
spreads broadly over the 
shapely two-seam sleeves. 

The jacket is adaptable 
to plain and fancy wool 
coatings of all kinds, and 
also to piqué in white and 
delicate tints, which material is specially liked for Summer jack- 
ets. Worsted or piqué braid or embroidered Hamburg edging 
and insertion may be used to trim, according to the material. 

The hat is trimmed with rib- 
bon and tlowers. 





Figure No. 150G.—This illuetrates 
CHILD’s REePRER JACKET.—Thie 
pattern is No. 9760, price 

; Td. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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CHILD'S REKFER JACKET. (To 


BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE Fancy COLLAR ) 
(For Iiluatrations see this Page.) 


No. 9760.—Another view of 
this stylish little jacket is given 
at figure No. 150G on this 
page. 

This is one of the newest of 
the practical little jackets so 
necessary in the wardrobe of 
every child; it is here pictured 
made of red cloth and deco- 
rated with soutache braid. The 
loose fronts are lapped and 
closed in double-breasted style 
with buttons and button-holes 
and are reversed at the top in 
lapels that extend in points be- 
yond the ends of the rolling col- 
lar. Under-arm gores and a 
curving center seam adjust the 
sides and back gracefully, and 
the center and side seams are 
terminated a little above the 
lower edge to form the back in 
two broad tabs. The fancy col- 
lar is trimmed with braid and 
fancifully shaped at its outer 
edge, but lies smoothly on the 
jacket; it may be omitted and 
the rolling collar alone used, if 
preferred. Square laps cover 
openings to inserted pockets in 
the fronts. The two-seam 
sleeves are gathered at the top. 

Such materials as flannel, serge, cloth, cheviot, ete., will 
be chosen for the jacket, which will answer for the Spring 
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SET OF CHILD’s SHorRT CLOTHES, COMPRISING A DRESS, GUIMPE, 
PETTICOAT AND DRAWERS. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


and later. 
stitching. 

We have pattern No. 9760 in eight sizes for children frou 
one to eight vears of age. Fora child of five years, the jacku 
needs a yard and an eighth of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


The decoration may be braid, ribbon or machin. 


 ——_—— 


SET OF CHILD’S SHORT CLOTHES, COMPRISING A DREss 
GUIMPE, PETTICOAT AND DRAWERS. 
(For Iiluetrations see this Page.) 


No. 9807.—An exceedingly pretty set of first short clothe 
is here illustrated. Light-blue chambray and white embroidered 





Front View. 
CHILD'S REEFER JACKET. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOCT THE 
FANCY COLLAR.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


edging and insertion are prettily combined in the dainty 
little dress. The upper part of the dress is a shallow square 
yoke fitted by shoulder seams and closed at the back with 
button-holes and buttons, and to the yoke is joined a pretty 
flowing skirt that isdeeply hemmed at the bottom and gathered 
where it joins the yoke. The 
neck is low and square. and 
the yoke is wholly concealed 
by a Bertha of insertion that 
is mitred at the corners to ft 
smoothly and take the exaci 
shape of:the yoke; and _ frill: 
of embroidery joined to the 
Bertha over the shoulders stand 
out over short puff sleeves. 
which are finished with bands. 

The guimpe is made of nain- 
sook and fancy tucking and 
trimmed with lace edging. ![t 
is of the fancy tucking abont 
half-way to the waist and i: 
shaped by shoulder and under- 
arm seams and closed at the 
back with button-holes and 
buttons. A tape inserted ina 
casing draws the guimpe in 
closely at the waist. The fal. 
one-seam sleeves are gathered 


ished with narrow wristband: 
edged with a frill of lace. The 
neck is finished with a bani 
above which rises a frill of lac. 
The petticoat is made of cam- 
bric and ornainented with tuck: 
and lace edging, the tucks, how- 
ever, being ornamental and to! 
allowed forin the pattern. |i 
is gathered at the top and joine: 
to a body that is shaped by 
shoulder and under-arm seam- 
and closed at the back wit! 
button-holes and buttons. 
Cambric was used for tic 
drawers, which are trimmet 
with tucks and lace edging. Th 
drawers are carefully shaped with a center seain and a <ea": 
along the inside of each legs they are gathered across the ti 


at the top and bottom and fin- — 
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‘and finished with waistbands having button-holes for attach- 


ment to an under-waist. The side openings are finished with 


pointed overlaps and strengthened in a way to prevent them 


from tearing down. 

Gingham, percale, dimity, chambray, lawn and cambric/ are 
some of the materials which will be appropriate for the dress 
and lace, embroidery, beading and ribbon will afford garni- 
ture. Fine cambric will be generally selected for the other 


garments, which may be trimmed simply or elaborately, as 


desired. 
We have pattern No. 9807 in six sizes for children from 
one-half to tive years of age. Fora child of five years, the 


dress needs two yards and three-fourths of goods thirty-six 


inches wide, with a yard and three-fourths of edging five inches 
wide for the frills, and a yard and a half of insertion two 


inches wide for the Bertha and sleeve-bands; the guimpe re- 
quires seven-eighths of 


) 


goods thirty-six inches 


-seven-eighths of a yard. 


tiom: and the neck is 


a yard of nainsook thir- 
ty-six inches wide, with 
three-eighths of a yard 
of fancy tucking twenty- 
seven inches wide. Of 


wide, the petticoat will 
require a yard and three- 
eighths, and the drawers 


Price of Set, Is. 3d. or 
30 cents. 
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SET OF INFANTS’ 
CLOTHES. CONSISTING 
OF A DRESS, SLIP, 
PETTICOAT-SKIRT, 
FLANNEL PETTI- 
COAT, SACK AND BIB. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9773.—A_ dainty 
set of garments for baby - 
ishere illustrated. Nain- 
sook was selected for the 
dress, the upper part of 
which is a shallow round 
yoke shaped by shoulder 
seams and ornamented 
with upright rows of 
nainsook insertion. From 
the lower edge of the 
voke depend the long 
front and back, which 
are joined in under-arm 
and short shoulder seams 
and gathered at the top. 
The elosing is made with 
loops over buttons at the 
back. The dress is deco- 
rated at the lower edge 
with a deep frill of nain- 
sook embroidery headed 
by a wide band of inser- 


i ee 
conah “ . 


completed with a narrow 


binding from which rises 


an upright frill of narrow edging. The full one-seam sleeves 
are gathered at the top and bottom and finished with wrist- 
bands that are edged with frills of embroidery. A sitilar frill 
headed by a row of insertion follows the lower edge of the 
pretty, pointed Bertha, which is an ornamental feature of the 
dress. 

The slip of nainsook is shaped by shoulder and uwnder-arm 
seams and closed at the back with buttons and button-holes. 





9773 


Set oF INFANTS’ CLOTHES. ConsistING OF A Dress, Siip, PETTicoaT-SKIRT, 
FLANNEL PETTICOAT, SACK AND BIB. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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It is gathered at the neck, which is finished with a binding and 
an upright frill of lace edging. Two clusters of tucks above a 
deep hem ornament tlie bottum of the slip, but allowance 
must be made for these as they are not provided for in the 
pattern. The one-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and 
bottom and completed with tucked wristbands edged with 
lace frills. 

The cambric skirt is decorated with lace insertion and tucks 
and wide and narrow lace edging. It is made with a sleeve- 


less body that is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seanis and 
closed with buttons and button-holes at the back. The body 
is made with a low, round neck, and to it the full skirt is 
joined after being gathered. 

The front and back of the flannel petticoat are joined by 
under-arin seams and are clesed on each shoulder with two 
button-holes and buttons. 


The neck, lower and arm’s-eye 
edges are scolloped and 
embroidered with silk. 

The sack is made of 
flannel, and -a decorative 
effect is produced by 
scolloping and embroid- 
ering the edges. It ‘is 
shaped by shoulder and 
under-arm seams and 
closed at the throat with 
ribbon = tie-strings. A 
pointed fancy collar and 
a round turn-down collar 
add to the attractiveness 
of the little sack. The 
one-seam sleeves’ are 
gathered at the top and 
bottom and finished with 
flaring roll-over cuffs. 

Cambrie was used for 
the little bib, which is 
interlined with wadding 
and quilted in diamond 
fashion. The edges are 
scolloped and may be 
embroidered with em- 
broidery eotton or linen 
floss. 

Nainsook, lawn, Lons- 
dale, cambric and cross- 
barred muslin, with lace 
or embroidered edging 
and insertion, beading 
and ribbon for decora- 
tion may be used for the 
dress and slip, the slip 
being generally “more 
simply trimmed than the 
dress. Flannel, cashmere 
and drap d@été are pretty 
materials for the sack and 
bird’s-eye linen and piqué 
are suitable for the bib. 
The flannel skirt may be 
ornamented with hem- 
stitching, feather-stitch- 
ing and embroidery. 
Fancy stitching may be 
done over the seams with 
white embroidery silk. 

Pattern No. 9773 is in one size only. Of material thirty- 
six inches wide, the dress calls for two yards and five-eighths, 
the slip two yards and three-fourths, and the petticoat-skirt 
two yards and three-eighths ; the flannel petticoat needs a yard 
and seven-eighths of flannel twenty-seven inches wide, the 
sack one yard in the same width and the bib three-eighths of 
a yard eighteen or more inches wide. Price of Set, 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents. 








HEALTH: HOW TO BE WELL AND LIVE LONG.— 
The special mission of this pamphlet is fully indicated by its 
sub-title. Rational personal care of one’s natural physical con- 
dition, without the aid of drugs and medicines. except when 
the latter are absolutely necessary, are two of the many strong 


points of the subject matter of the pamphlet. Every chapter 
is valuable to every reader of it; and a perusal of the entire 
collection, with an adoption of its suggestions, is almost an . 
assurance of an agreeable, green old-age. Price, Gd. (by post,. 
74d.) or 15 cents per Copy. ih C _TAQnole 
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FigurE No. 151G.—BOYS' SUIT. 
(For Ilustretion see this Page.) 


Ficure No, 151G.—This represents a Boys’ 
suit. The pattern, which is No. 9772 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is m nine sizes for boys from 
four to twelve years of age, and is shown in 
two views on page 453. 

The suit is among the popular new Spring 
styles and is here pictured made of broken- 
check cheviot and finished with buttons and 
stitching. ‘The five-button vest. which is held 
in at the back with the usual straps, has’ in- 
serted pockets finished with welts, and a 
notched cdllar. 

The fronts of the jacket are closed with a 
single button and button-hole below lapels that 
form wide short notches with the rolling col- 
Jar, and are cut away below, the lower corners 
rounding nicely. The back is gracefully fitted, 
and the sleeves are comfortable. 

The knickerbockers are drawn on elastics 
to droop in the regular way and are closed 
with a fly. 

Solid-colored cheviot, tweed, serge, home- 
spun and other durable materials of suitable 
weight will be selected for the suit, which 
18 appropriate for schoo] and general wear. 
Stitching or silk or mohair braid may pro- 


videthecom- 
pletion. A 
stylish suit 
of this kind 
may be made 
for best wear 
of worstedin 
an invisible 
blue shade, 
and black 
silk soutache 
braid may be 
A plaid club tie may be worn with a 





Front View. 


Back View. 

Boys’ Suit, HAVING BREECHES WITH A FLy. (FoR 
RECEPTIONS, WEDDINGS AND Fancy DRESS.) 
KNOWN AS THE PRINCE CHARLIE 
OR CourRT COSTUME. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


used for a finish. 
Piccadilly collar. 


———————_—_>-—___-__—_—__ 


BOYS’ SUIT, HAVING BREECHES WITH A FLY. (For 
RECEPTIONS, WEDDINGS AND Fancy Dress.) KNOWN AS 
THE PRINCE CHARLIE OR COURT COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9785.—Black velvet and white silk are combined in this 
handsome little suit, which is intended for receptions, wed- 
dings and fancy dress and is known as the Prince Charlie or 
court costume. The breeches are shaped by the usual seams 
and hip darts. Side pockets and a hip pocket are inserted 
and the breeches are closed with a fly. 

The vest, which is of the white silk, is shaped by center, 
under-arm and shoulder seams and has cross seams at the 
waist in front. It is closed with buttons and button-holes 
to the cross seam, and the edges below slant prettily but do 
not separate. Straps are included in the under-arm seams 
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Figure No. 151G.—This illustrates Boys’ 
Svuit.—The pattern is No. 9772, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ous. 


and their ends are secured br ; 
buckle at the back. The neck i: 
completed with a narrow neck. 
band. Pocket-laps conceal opeu- 
ings to pockets inserted below thc 
cross seams. 

The long coat is a picturesqu 
style and is shaped by center. 
shoulder and side seams. Coat- 
plaits are arranged at the side 
seams, and coat-laps appear below 
the center seam. A roll-over co!- 
lar con.pletes the neck and the 
fronts are closed at the throat, bet 
open with a sharp flare below, pret- 
tily displaying the vest. Laps con- 
cea] openings to side pockets in- 
serted in the fronts. The comfort- 
able coat sleeves have lace frills 
falling over the hand. A lace tie 
around the neck-band on the vest 
is tied in a four-in-hand knot and 
falls outside the coat. Silk braid 
fancifully applied on the edges of 
the coat, collar and sleeves and 

' also at the outside seams of the 
breeches forms an effective deco- 
ration. 

Fine broadcloth in blue, brown 
or black, with white broadcloth 
for the vest, will also suitably 
develop this mode. Silk braid 
will provide the most satisfac- 
tory finish. A vest of white satin 
may be combined with a suit of 
navy-blue velvet, and black silk 
braid may provide trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9785 in 
seven sizes for boys from four to 
sixteen years of age. To make 





the breeches and coat fora boy 
of twelve years, will require five 
yards and five-eighths of goods 
twenty inches wide; the vest calls for seven-eighths of a 
Price of pattern, 


yard of material twenty inches wide. 
1s. 3d. or 30 





cents. 
—_—_»—__—_- x 
LITTLE NN 
BOYS’ SUIT XS 
CONSIST- S 
ING OF A WS 
ZOUAVE NS + 
JACKET, A Sep 
RUBENS SI 
BLOUSE, 
AND SHORT 
TROUSERS 
WITHOUT 
A FLY. 
(For Nlustra- 
ie Pees Litre Boys’ Suit, Consisting OF A ZOUAVE 
JACKET, A RUBENS BLOUSE, AND SHORT 
No. 9779. TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 
cae peers (For Description eee this Page.) 


which con- : 
sists of a zouave jacket, a Rubens blouse and short trousers, is 
here illustrated; the jacket. and trousers are shown made of 
serge and prettily decorated with braid in two widths. 

Lawn was selected for the blouse,which takes its name 
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from its picturesque collar. The fronts and back are joined 
in shoulder and under-arm seams, and the lower edge of the 
blouse is 
drawn close- 
ly about the 
waist by an 
elastic in- 
serted in the 
hem, the 





Front View. 


Bors’ Suit, CONSISTING OF A JACKET, A FIVE- 
Butron VEST. AND KNICKERBOCKERS 
WITH A FLY. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


blouse drooping in the customary way. The 
deep round collar has wide flaring ends and 
turns over from the top of a fitted band. The 
closing is made with buttons and button-holes 
through an applied box-plait. The full sleeves 
are gathered at the top and bottom and finished 
with roll-up cuffs. A row of embroidered in- 
sertion ornaments the collar and cuffs. 

The jacket has a seamless back and is shaped 
by shoulder and side seains. The fronts are 
closed at the throat with a hook and loop and 
round away below in zouave style. The sleeves 
sure of comfortable width. The blouse collar 
and cuffs are adjusted over the jacket. 

The short trousers, which are made without 
a fly, are shaped by the usual leg seams, center 
seam and hip darts. The top is finished with 
under-waistbands for attachment to an under- 
waist. 

Broadcloth, worsted, solid-colored cheviot, 
velvet, corduroy, diagonal, serge, tweed and 
fancy suiting are pretty materials for the jacket 
and trousers. Fine cambric, linen, dimity and 
nainsook will generally be selected for the 

blouse, with embroidery for ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 9779 in six sizes for little boys 
from three to eight years of age. To make the jacket 
and trousers for a boy of seven years, will need a yard 
2nd an eighth of goods fifty-four inches wide; the blouse 
needs two yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


i es 


30YS’ SUIT, CONSISTING OF A JACKET, A FIVE-BUTTON 
VEST, AND KNICKERBOCKERS WITH A FLY. 
(For Dlustrations zee this Page.) 


No. 9772.—By referring to figure No. 151G in this number 
£ Toe DeLineaTor, this suit may be again seen. 

Dark-brown rough suiting is here pictured in the suit, and 
titching gives the finish. The vest is closed with five buttons 
ind button-holes and shapes a notch at the lower end of the 
losing. Welts complete openings to the usual pockets, and a 
1oteched collar finishes the neck. The back is regulated in 
vidth by the usual straps buckled at the center. 

The jacket is closed with a single button and button-hole 
“low small lapels that form wide short notches with a rolling 
collar, and below the lapels the fronts are cut away, the lower 
ront corners being widely rounded. Rounding laps cover 
penings to side pockets, and stitching completes a left breast- 
ocket opening. The back is rendered shapely by a center 
eam, and the sleeves are of comfortable width. 

The knickerbockers are shaped with the customary seams 
nd hip darts and are closed with a fly. The lower edges are 
rawn in about the knees by elastics to droop in regular 





FiGURE No. 152 G.—This illustrates Litre 
Bors’ Suir.—The pattern is No. 
9771, price 10d. or 20 cents. 

(For Description see this Page.) 
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knickerbocker style. An under-waistband or suspender but- 
tons may be used, as preferred. 

The suit may be made up in cheviot, tweed, homespun, 
serge and other durable materials suited to school and general 
wear, for which uses the suit is eminently appropriate. Stitch- 
ing and braid are both suitable for a finish. 

We have pattern No. 9772 in nine sizes for boys from four 
to twelve years of age. For a boy of seven years, the suit 
calls for three yards and three-eighths of goods twenty-seven 

inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


—— > 


Figure No. 152G.—LITTLE BOYS 
SUIT. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 152 G.—This illus- 
trates a Little Boys’ suit. The 
pattern, which is No. 9771 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in six 
sizes for little boys from tliree to 
eight years of age, and may be 
seen in two views on page 454, 

Hunter's-green velvet is used for 
the trousers and jacket and fine 
white lawn for the blouse, with 
fine embroidered edging for the 
frills. The blouse droops in the 
usual way, and a frill of edging 
conceals the closing. The full 
m; | slzeves have straight cuffs, and the 
frill-bordered tab-collar is finished 
with fancy-stitched bands and 
worn outside the jacket, which is 
short enough to reveal the blouse 
all round. The jacket has a seam- 
less back and the fronts open with 
a flare from the throat. It is fan- 
cifully trimmed with braiding. 
The full sleeves have round cuffs. 

The close-fitting short trousers 
are closed at the sides and stylishly 
trimmed with bone ball buttons 
and braid. 

Dimity, fine cambric or India silk 
may be used for the blouse of a 
suit like this, and the jacket and 
trousers may be of cloth, velveteen 
or corduroy in blue, brown, black 
or maroon. Silk braid will deco- 
rate the trousers and jacket, and 
edging and insertion may trim the blouse. With a suit of 
dark-red camel’s-hair may be worn a blouse of white linen. 

The Tam- 
O’-Shanter 
cap is of vel- 
vet to match 
the suit. 
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BOYS' SUIT, 
CONSIST- 
ING OF A 
THREKEE- 

BUTTON 

SACK COAT, 
A FIVE- 
BUTTON 
VEST, AND 

SHORT 

TROUSERS 

WITH A 
FLY. 

(For Tilustra- 

tions eee this 
Page.) 
No. 9786. 

—The stylish little suit here illustrated is made of mixed 

cheviot and finished with machine-stitching ,and-buttons. It 





Back View. 


Boys’ Suit, CONSISTING OF A THREE-BottoNn Sack 
Coat, A FIVE-BuUTTON VEST, AND SHORT 
TROUSERS WITH A FLy. 


(For Description see this Pave.’ 
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consists of a sack coat, a vest and short trousers. The coat 
is closed with three button-holes and buttons and reversed 
above the closing in small pointed lapels that form notches 
with the well shaped rolling collar. Below the closing the 
fronts are rounded toward the back in regular cutaway style. 
The back is nicely conformed to the figure by center and side 
seams, The comfortable sleeves are shuped by the usual seams 
and ornamented with a button at the back of the wrist. Pocket- 
laps with rounding lower front corners conceal openings to 
inserted side-pockets, a right change-pocket and a left breast- 

ocket. 
: The five-button vest is finished with a notched collar, and 
tle back is held in by straps that are buckled together at the 
center. Welts finish openings to breast and side pockets. The 
usual leg seams and hip darts shape the short trousers, which 
are closed with a fly; and side pockets and a right hip-pocket 
are inserted. 

Fine flannel, cheviot, serge, diagonal, tricot and tweed may 
be used for the suit. The usual finish is machine-stitching. 

We have pattern No. 9786 in 
eight sizes for boys from seven 
to fourteen years of age. For 
a boy of eleven years, the suit 
requires two yards and a fourth 
of material fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 
25 cents. 


—_— > 


LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT. CONSIST- 
ING OF A JACKET, A 
BLOUSE AND SHORT TROUS- 
ERS WITHOUT A FLY. 

(For Illustrations see thia Page.) 

No. 9771.—At figure No. 
152G in this magazine this 
suit is again illustrated. 

In this dressy suit velvet is 
here used for the jacket and 
trousers, with silk braid for dec- 
oration, and white lawn and 
embroidered edging for the 
blouse. The blouse is shaped 
by shoulder and  under-arm 
seams and closed at the center 
of the front with button-holes 
and buttons, which are con- 
cealed under a dainty frill of em- 
broidery that is sewed to the 
left front. The lower edge of 
‘the blouse is hemmed to hold 
an elastic that draws it closely 
about the waist, the blouse 
drooping all round in the usual 
manner. The fancy tab-collar 
is in four sections and turns 
down over a fitted band; it is 
bordered with.a fril) of edging, 
and each tab is trimmed with 
two cross-rows of insertion 
from beneath which the ma- 
terial is cut away to give a 
pretty effect. The fashionable 
one-seam sleeves are th- 
ered at the top and bottom and finished with wristbands. 

The Eton jacket is shaped with only shoulder and side 
seams; it is closed at the throat with a hook and loop, below 
which the fronts open with a flare, displaying the blouse ef- 
fectively. The sleeves are gathered at the top and the fulness 
at the wrist is arranged in side-plaits. Wristbands. closed 
with buttons and button-holes complete the sleeves. 

The short trousers are shaped by the usual leg seams and 
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Front Vere. 


Front View. 


TO SECURE SPECIFIC NUMBERS of Tne DeEtixgartor. 
—To secure the filling of orders for THE DELIngator of any 
specific Edition, we should receive them by or before the tenth 
of the month preceding the date of issue. For instance: Parties 
wishing THe Derningator for May will be certain to secure 
copies of that Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of 
April. 


LITTLE Boys’ Suit, CONSISTING OF A JACKET. A BLOUSE, AND 
SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE Boys’ Salton Svit, CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WITH DEEP 
YOKE, AND SuoRT TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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hip darts. They are closed at the sides and finished with 
under-waistbands for attachment to an under-waist. 

The suit may be made of fine quality cloth in any becomitz 
shade or of corduroy and velvet, with a blouse of nainsovx 
or sheer cambric, with such decoration as is here illustrated. 

We have pattern No. 9771 in six sizes for little boys from 
three to eight years of age. For a boy of seven years, tl: 
jacket and trousers call for two yards and a half of gooil- 
twenty-seven inches wide; the blouse requires a yard and 
five-eighths of lawn thirty-six inches wide, with five yaris 
and three-eighths of edging three inches wide for the frill-. 
Price of pattern 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_———__--.@ —_____. 


LITTLE BOYS’ SAILOR SUIT, CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WITH 
DEEP YOKE, AND SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9790.—This sailor suit is pictured made of velvet. with 
white silk for the collar. White 
silk cord ornaments the shield 
and follows the lower edge o! 
the very deep yoke, which form: 
the upper part of the blouse. 
The yoke is curved to shape 
points at the lower edge, which 
is lapped over the upper edge of 
the front and back and stitched 


inserted in the yoke at each 
side of the front. The blouse. 
which is shaped by seams on 
the shoulders and under the 
arms, is slipped on over the 
head, and its lower edge is 
drawn closely about the waist 
by an elastic inserted in the 
hem, the blouse drooping in the 
customary style. A buttoned- 
in shield that is finished with 
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Back View. 


open neck, and the front edge: 
of the yoke below the shield 
are laced together with a white 


large sailor-collar meet. The 
collar falls deep and square st 
the back. The sleeves are 
gathered at the top and have 
fulness at the bottom arranged 
in side-plaits ; 
pleted with deep wristband: 
that are closed with two but 
tons and button-holes at the 
front of the wrist. 

The knee trousers are shaped 
by the usual seams and hip 
darts; they are closed at thc 
sides and are finished wits 
under-waistbands for attach- 
ment to the nnder-waist. 

The suit will be pretty made 
up in blue and white serge «7 
flannel. 


Back View. 





silk cord that is tied in a how | 
where the pointed ends of the | 








to position; and a pocket is | 


neck-band is revealed in the | 





they are com | 


Linen and piqvé wi: 


also be suitable materials for it. Stitching and braid will pr-— 


vide a satisfactory finish. A stylish suit of navy-hlue serc 


may have a shield and collar of white pique trimmed with brsi'!. 
We have pattern No. 9790 in eight sizes for little bovs fron | 


three to ten years of age.’ For a boy of seven years, the sti! 
requires four yards of velvet twenty inches wide. with fite- 
eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide. Price of }s'- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


MEASURING TAPES.—No dressmaker can afford te t? 


without a tape-measure that is at once accurate and legtbk, {:' 
upon it, as much as upon any other implement she uses, depen 
the success of the garments she makes. On another page ¥¢ 
publish an advertisement of ta 


every particular, 


-measures which are mar-_ 
factured expressly for us, and-which- we;guarantee supericr ! | 
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Presamaking at Pome 





The newest skirts are comparatively narrow, but while they 
are ctecidedly clinging about the hips, they flare very perceptibly at 
the foot. Provision is made in the patterns for a sweep, the adop- 
tion of which is optional, since the short skirt continues a favorite. 
Some skirts are draped, the draperies presenting long, flowing 
lines; others are tucked, and all stvles are susceptible of trim- 
ming. which is for the most part applied liberally. 

Waists, including those of simple construction, are made fan- 
ciful by the application of trimming. The pouch is in evidence 
in the shirt-waist, a garment to which Fashion remains faithful. 
The styles are varied and without exception 
are admirable, both slender and generously 
proportioned figures being considered in the 
planning. Blouse fronts are as a rule still seen 
in dressy waists, yet there are some close- 
fitting styles which, however, admit of trim- 
ming. Fluffiness, is as usual a characteristic 
of the Summer organdy gown and is achieved 
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the duties of the home dressmaker at the beginning of a season 
is the remodelling of garments—tedious work, but, if carefully 
considered, certain to produce satisfactory results. 

The present season’s fashions in top garinents differ radically 


‘fromthose of last 


Spring. Though some 
of last year’s coats 
and jackets show too 
few signs of wear to 
warrant discarding 






Figure No. 23 X.—Lapres’ Ovrpoor Tor 
LETTE. —(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 9649; 
9 sizes, 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; 
price 1s. or 25 cents; Shirt- Waist 





Figure No. 22 X.—Lapigs’ VISITING Tor- 
LETTE.—(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 9742, 
9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, 
price 1s. or 25 cents; and Russian Basque 
Pattern No. 9750; 7 sizes: 30 to 42 in- 


Pattern No. 9741; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 in- 

ches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 

cents; and Blazer Pattern No, 9756; 9 

sizes; 30 to 46 inches, bust measure; 
price 10d. or 20 cents.) 


inches, bust measure ; price 10d. or 2C (For Description of Figures Nos. 21X,22X and 
cents.) 23 X, see Pages 456 and 457. 





mostly by the 
trimming. 

All sleeves 
are small, 
but some are 
slightly full just below the shoulders, the width being contri- 
buted by puffs or frilled caps. 

Among top garments the blazer is fashionable. This jaunty 
jacket may be worn closed or flaring, as taste directs. One of 


them, yet some styles, notably the Empire, are hopelessly old- 
fashioned in appearance. In making over last year’s modes rip, 
brush and sponge the coat, if of cloth. Always brush cloth in the 
direction of the nap and press it under a damp cloth. In selecting 
a new pattern by which to renew a coat the quantity of material 
and also the shape of the old garment must be well considered. 

The coat illustrated in pattern No. 9609 in the February 
DELINEATOR may be found an appropriste-style by ,vhich to re- 
model the Empire coat (No.78931), published “in March, 1897. 


Ficcre No. 21X.—Lapres’ OrGanny (CostumE.— 
(Cut by Pattern No, 9737; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 
inches, bust measure; price ls. 3d. or 30 certs.) 
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In this instance the back, side-back and under.arm gores are so 
nearly like those in the new pattern that they need not be 
ripped ; only the outer box-plait should be removed, and the 
skirt fitted smoothly—that is, without ripples. The front re- 
quires different treatment; remove the front box-plait and join 
the center-front to the side-front, placing the cloth on the pat- 
tern as a guide, so that the neck edge of the center-front comes 
even with the neck edge of the new front; turn in the front 
edge of the new front one inch and bisect, lengthwise, the back 
plait, which bas been brushed and pressed free from creases. 
Join the straight edve to the center-front so that the lower edge 
of the added portion comes even with the lower edge of thé 
new front. Then cut the fronts according to the pattern. A 
corner will be found lacking at each back edge, which must be 
supplied, but the piecing will not show, being hidden by the 
seam. Now make a backward-turning plait over the joining of 
the center and side fronts to conceal the joining. Use the upper 
part of the front plait for facing the lapels, and the under part 
for the short peplum. 

Cut the peplum from the front plait. It will be found necessary 
to piece the peplum, the material not being wide enough to cut it 
all from the section. Piece it invisibly in tailor fashion by 
perfectly matching the raw edges and 
passing the needle side-wise through the 
goods. The puffed portion of the new 
sleeves is very much smaller so there will 
be little difficulty in re-cutting a sleeve. 
Lay the pattern of the new sleeve over 
the old, with the upper edges even. The 
new sleeve extends only tO the perfora- 
tions at the wrist, the portion below being 
intended for the hem. The old sleeve at 
this point will be found narrower than the 
pattern; a piece need not be added, how- 
ever, since the missing part will be con- 
cealed by the wrist facing. The under 
sleeve requires shaping and also piecing 
atthe bottom. Since more or less piecing 
is necessary in a made-over garment of 
this kind, it would be advisable to in- 
troduce braid trimming wherever possible 
to conceal it. The storm collar may be 
nade into a Lafayette collar by introduc- 
ing shaping seams at the sides in line 
with the shoulder seams. 

The sleeves in all top garments of last 
year’s fashions must be cut over, and rip- 
ple skirts made over with coat laps and 
plaits. Eton jackets matching skirts may 
be lengthened by a peplun, if sufficient 
material be left. Collars and lapels may 
be re-shaped by new patterns; there is 
considerable difference in the cut even 
of these adjuncts. If sleeves are too 
short when remodelled, a cuff may be 
added. and there are many styles of 
fanciful cuffs which will enhance the 
dressiness of a garment. 

The new Sontag cape (No. 9662, in THe 
DELINEATOR for March) may easily be cut 
from any old-fashioned cape, and the 
rufies may be made of faille, satin or 
velvet, if the material is not desired for 
these accessories. When cutting out new 
fabrics the directions given in the pattern 
may be followed implicitly; when re- 
making a garment, however, it will be 
found necessary to adapt the fabric to the 
pattern. The amateur dressmaker who 
has profited by the instructions given will 





Figure No. 24 X.—Lapres’ Tennis Surt.—(Cut 
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tance above. The waist has fulness plaited at the lower edge 
of the back in the center and a full low-necked pouch front 
closed at the left side. ‘The yoke facing above is covered with 
closely applied rows of ribbon, the arrangement producing a 
guimpe effect, which is strengthened by a triple graduated Ber- 
tha frill of organdy edged with lace and headed with a lace 
ruching. A black vel- 
vet bow is tacked over 
the closing. A black 
velvet stock is wrin- 
kled about the neck, 
and a black velvet sash 
with long ends is worn. 
The sleeves are wrin- 
kled above the elbuws 
and encircled below 
with three groups of 
ribbon, a frill falling 
over each hand. 
Fiavure No. 22 X.— 
Lapigs’ Visitinc Tot- 
LETTE. — Réséda wool 





FieurE No. 25 X.—Lapres’ Catie Tol 
LETTE.—(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 9649; 
9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure: 
price ls. or 25 cents; and Baaque P:t- 
tern No. 9768: 11 sizes; 30 to 44 inches. 
bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) 


grenadine and white taffeta are happily 
united in this tvilette, which comprises 
a circular bell skirt that just sweeps the 
ground and a*Russian basque. The 
respective patterns used in its construc- 
tion are No. 9742, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
and No. 9750, price 10d. or 20 cents. 
The effect of a woven border is pro- 





readily appreciate this fact and follow the 
above suggestions with more or less ac- 
curacy, taking into consideration the 
figure to be fitted, as well as the quantity 


by Skirt Pattern No. 9742; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 

inches, waist measure; price ls. or 25 cents: 

and Shirt-Waist Pattern No. 9741; 9 sizes; 30 

to 46 inches, bust measure; price lUd. or 20 
cents.) 


duced in the skirt by a deep band of 
silk cut in a serpentine outline and fol- 
lowed by two rows of black velvet 
ribbon in two narrow widths. The 
basque incorporates a chemisette and 


of material in the old garment. 

Figure No. 21 X.— Lapigs’ OrGANDY 
CostuME.—Daintiness is an element of this costume, which is 
fashioned from white blocked organdy bearing blue sprigs, by 
pattern No. 9787, price 1s. 3d. or 80 cents. The seven-gored 
skirt is made with a graduated flounce of the goods edged with 
Mechlin lace and headed by three rows of black velvet baby rib- 
bon, a second group being applied in similar outline some dis- 


standing collar of silk well covered 

with rows of the wider ribbon. The 
back of the basque is gathered at the center of the lower edge. 
and the blouse fronts are cut low and are lapped and close 
invisibly a little to the left of the center. A flat Bonheur 
collar of silk, the ends of which flare in points in front, and 4 
peplum with round corners and box-plaits at the back are stylish 
accessories of the) basque), Double rows of ribbon follow all 
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the edges of the basque, a scroll ornament being traced with 
the narrower ribbon in the upper corner of the right front. aA 
velvet belt is clasped about the waist with a silver buckle. ‘Ihe 
sleeves are slashed at the inside of the arm and trimmed with 
two rows of ribbon. 

FictreE No. 23 X.—Lapigs’ OvtTpoor Toi .etre.—A triple 
combination 
of fabrics is 
achieved in 
this smart 
toilette with 
gray novelty 
camel’s- hair 
bearing a de- » 
sign in black, 
black-and- 
green glacé 
taffeta and 
plain gray 
broadcloth, 
The skirt is 
a three-piece 





FiGcrRe No. 26 X.—Lapies’ STREET TOILETTE.— 
(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 9727; 9 sizes, 20 
to 36 inches, waist measure: price ls, or 25 
cents; and Basque Pattern No, 9736; 8 sizes, 
30 to 44 inches, bust measnre; price 10d. or 

20 cents.) 


style embodying a wide front-gore, the back 
being fan-plaited and lengthened into a slight 
sweep. An elaborate decoration of black 
tubular braid extends rather high upon the 
skirt. which is made of camel’s-bair, pattern 
No. 9649, price 1s. or 25 cents, being used. 





desired, or, as in this instance, directly at the waist-line, below 
which the fronts round very stylishly. The edges of the jacket 
and all the seams and darts are strapped and so are the pointed 
pocket-lups. ‘I'he sleeves are box-plaited in the arms’-eyes and 
trimmed at the wrists with graduated straps puinted at the ends. 
The jacket is embraced in pattern Nu. 9756, price 10d. or 
20 cents. 

Fiaure No. 24 X.—Lapigs’ Tennis Suir.—Simple and trim 
is the tuilette developed by skirt pattern No. 9742, price 1s. or 
25 cents, and shirt-waist No. 9741, price 10d. or 2U cents. The 
skirt is a circular bell made up in navy-blue armurette with a 
fun-plaited back in round length. A hip decoration of black 
soutache braid is at once stylish and effective, numerous encir- 
cling rows of braid being crossed at intervals by double gradu- 
ated rows coiled at the lower ends. The shirt-waist, which is 
again pictured in the toilette shown at figure No. 23 X, is in 
this instance cut from white piqué. An applied square yoke 
with tucks at the bottom crosses the back, which has gathered 
fulness at the center of the lower edge. The fronts are full and 
pouched, the closing is made through a box-plait with buttons 
and button-holes, and groups of tucks cross each front. Cuffs 
roll up from the wrists of the shirt sleeves. <A high linen collar 
with the corners reversed is worn 
with a navy¢blue satin four-in-hand 
scarf. A black leather belt studded 
with steel nail-heads clasps the 
waist. 

Fieure No. 25 X.—Lap1gs’ CaLt- 
ING ToILETTE.—The good style of 
this toilette is emphasized by the 
combination of fabrics used in its 
development, royal-blue nun’s-vail- 
ing, velvet to match and cream- 
white taffeta being chosen. The 
skirt is a three-piece style. with a 
wide front-gore and a gathered, 
slightly trailing back, being hung 
on a seven-gored foundation of silk 
of corresponding color. The skirt 
is trimmed with a diagonal row of 
black silk appliqué embroidery from 
belt to lower edge and with a short 
second row which meets the first 
near the knee, the space between 
being faced with velvet overlaid 
with cream point Venise lace. Per- 
forations in the pattern, which is 
No. 9649, price 1s. or 25 cents, indi- 
cate the outline of the trimming. 
The basque-waist has a whole back 
laid in plaits at the center of the 
lower edge. The smooth left front 
is cut from velvet like the standing 
collar and the equally close right 
front from the vailing, being dec- 
orated with a silk ripple revers and 
closing diagonally over the left front: 
The latter is trimmed with lace. A 
peplum with plaits folded at the 
back and edged with embroidery 
lengthens the basque, which is en- 
circled with a black satin ribbon 
belt tied in a bow at the end of the 
revers. The sleeves are wrinkled 
above the elbows, trimmed with 
velvet cuff-facings headed with em- 
broidery and topped by ripple caps 
of velvet faced with white silk. The 


The silk sbirt-waist has a pouched front dis- Figure No. 27 X.—Lanres’ PRoMENADE ToI- design is based on pattern No. 9768, 
posed in clusters of tucks at each side of a LETTE.—(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 9767: 9 price 10d. or 20 cents, 

box-plait through which the closing is made. sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; price FiavreE No. 26 X. — LapDiEs’ 
The back is made with an applied tucked Is. or 25 cents; and Basque Pattern No. STREET TOILETTE.—The black mo- 
voke, and the shirt sleeves are finished with 9789; 12 sizes; 30 to 46 inches, bust bair braid trimmings applied so 


turn up cuffs. A white linen Piccaililly col- measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) generously upon this toilette pro- 


lar is worn witb a black satin four-in-band 

scarf. Pattern No. 9741, price 10d. or 20 

cents, was used in shaping the shirt-waist. The jacket is known 
13 the Ostend blazer. It has shaping seams and coat plaits and 
aps at the back and darts in the fronts, the fronts being reversed 
a lapels to the waist-line by a black velvet rolling collar. 
Button-holes are made in the lapels and buttons sewed on the 
ronts back of the lapels, which may be closed as far up as 


duce the effect of a tailor finish. 

The arrangement is simple and per- 
fectly adaptable to both the style and materials employed in 
its development. The skirt, a five-gored style made with a 
circular Spanish flounce and a fan-plaited back, is cut from 
beige cloth, a decorative arrangement of braid being applied 
above the flounce. The patterm used in shaping the skirt is 
No. 9727, price 1s. or,25. cents, The \basque| combines white 
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Liberty satin with beige cloth. The back is closely fitted. 
and the fronts are full at the bottom and slightly bloused. 
Buttons and button-holes are respectively made in the left and 
right front edges, which flare, however, below the standing 
collar and disclose a full vest of silk. ‘The collar corresponds 
in the matter of finish with the fronts. which are trimmed with 
military effect. A peplum with plaits folded at each side of the 


center of the back lengthens the basque and is trimmed with 
The sleeves are puffed at the top and 
A fancy 


braid, like the fronts. 
trimmed to accord with the remainder of the basque. 
metal belt is worn. The pattern is 
No. 9736, price 10d. or 20 cents. 

Figure No. 27 X.— Lapigs’ Prom- 
ENADE TOILETTE. — Severe modes are 
rather the exception than the rule 
in present fashions. Tan smooth 
cloth and brown velvet combine to 
develop a toilette representing a ra- 
ther severe type. The skirt is made 
with five gores and a fan back. Side- 
draperies with round corners and a 
simple trimming of black soutache 
braid flare over a velvet front-gore, 
which is revealed with the effect of 
a panel. The skirt sweeps out fash- 
ionably behind. The jacket-basque is 
closely adjusted back and front and 
lengthened by a deep coat-skirt which 
has coat plaits and laps at the back and 
round widely flaring front corners. 
Braid-trimmed pointed pocket-laps are 
included in the hip seams. A rolling 
collar and revers are inlaid with tan 
silk, and between them is disclosed a 
smooth velvet vest, topped by a stand- 
ing collar. The sleeves are trimmed 
at the wrists with braid above velvet 
cuff-facings. Skirt pattern No. 9767, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, and jacket-basque 
pattern No. 9789, price 10d. or 20 
cents, are included in the toilette. 

Fieure No. 28 X.— Lapiss’ Tor- 
LETTE. — A smart shirt-waist of fine - 
plaid French flannel is combined with 
a skirt of black canvas in this toilette, 
the shirt-waist being shaped by pat- 
tern No. 9818, price 10d. or 20 cents, 
and the skirt by pattern No. 9817, price 
ls. or 25 cents. The skirt is cut in 
three pieces and is laid at intervals in 
graduated groups of tucks, the back 
being box-plaited. The shirt-waist is 
made with a plaited back below an 
applied pointed yoke which extends 
quite deeply over the shoulders and 
supports full pouch fronts, the closing 
being made through a box-plait. Un- 
der-arm gores insure a smooth adjust- 
ment at the sides. Turn-up cuffs fin- 
ish the shirt sleeves. A linen standing 
collar and a black satin club tie are 
worn. A sash of plaid ribbon matching the shirt-waist takes 
the place of the more conventional belt. 





StytisH Dress Accessories. 
(For Ilustrations see Page 459.) 


Prominent among the latest adjuncts of the toilette are vests 
and vest fronts of a most fanciful character made of chiffon, 
crépe de Chine, taffeta silk or the dainty, sheer silk mulls and 
organdies; for their embellishment yards and yards of chiffon 
ruching, lace frilling and ribbon are required. Inevitable ac- 
companiments of these vests are smart little jackets, short 
enough all round to show a pretty crush girdle and in either 
bolero or Eton style. Of course, they are open in front to dis- 
play the vest and most frequently are made without collars, an 
elaborate stock completing the vest. 

Womankind again looks with favor upon the fichu, which is 
thrown about the shoulders after dancing or added as an effec- 
tive finishing touch to evening or day toilettes. Chiffon isa 





Figure No. 28 X.—Lap1es’ Toretre.—(Cut by 
Skirt Pattern No. 9817; 9 sizes, 20 to 36 inches, 
waist measure; price 1s. or 25 cents; and Shirt- 
Waist Pattern No. 9818; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 inches, 

bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) 
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material perfectly suited to this exquisite accessory, and Liberty 
silk and crépe de Chine are also effective. The edges ar 
al ways ruftle-trimmed. 

White India silk is pictured in a charming vest-front that 
pouches fashionably over a fancy crush belt of black satin rib. 
bon formed in outstanding loops at each side. Lace edging 
droops over the top of the vest and from its side edges, and lace 
also rises from the collar, mingling prettiiy with loops of black 
satin ribbon that are formed in the stock. The pattern of the 
vest front is No. 1341, in three sizes, small. medium and large, 
and costs 5d. or 10 cents. 

Three views are given of a bolero 
jacket shaped by pattern No. 655, 
which is in seven sizes from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents. The jacketis 
shown in one instance made of velvet, 
with a Medici collar and a decoration 
of silver soutache braid, the edges being 
shaped in round scollops: another 


are shaped in points. Velvet is also the 
material pictured in the jacket having 


tractively arranged with wide and nar- 
row gold braid heading black silk kuife. 
plaitings. The third illustration shows 
the jacket made of purple cloth, with 
the edge in square tabs, white applique 
lace bands being effective on the cloth. 
The edge could be plain, if preferred, 
and a military standing collar and 
shapely sleeves could be added. 

Boleros round over a ful] pouch front 
in the waist decoration made according 
to pattern No. 1262. A deep crush gir 
dle and crush collar are of pale-helio- 
trope silk to match the full front, and 
the boleros are of green velvet covered 
with appliqué lace. A frill of lace edg- 
ing rising from the collar gives the fins! 
touch. The pattern is cut in five sizes 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and costs 7d. or 15 cents. 

A very tasteful vest made with a ful 
pouch front is represented developed i2 
rose-pink silk, 
three frills of lace, and similar lace 0r- 
naments the collar, which stands high 
above a black satin ribbon stock mat) 
ing acrush belt. The pattern is \0 
1342, in seven sizes from thirty 
forty-two inches, bust measure, price 
10d. or 20 cents. 

A Marie Antoinette fichu is made 0! 
white chiffon and edged with rutiles of 
the same. The fichu has pointed ends 
and the pattern, No. 930, provides ths! 
they may reach only to the waist insteal 
of the depth pictured. The patterns 
in one size and costs 5d. or 10 ceuls 
An Eton jacket is made according to pattern No, 1612. in seve! 


. sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and costiis 


5d. or 10 cents. The jacket may be made round or square # 
the neck and at the lower front corners, both effects being sho". 
The fancy caps, which spread attractively over the dress sleeves 
may be omitted. White corded silk is pictured in each instauct 
and two widely different braid decorations are shown. 

A novel collarette is made with bolero fronts, stylish epaulet 
caps and a pretty stock. It is represented made of royal-blue 
velvet decorated with cream-white edging and insertion, the ef 
ing rising high above the satin ribbon stock in the fashions) 
way. Pattern No. 1868, which is in three sizes, small, medi” 
and large, and costs 5d. or 10 cents, furnished the design. 


jacket is without a collar, and the edge — 





pointed edges, and a decoration is at- 


The front is crossed by | 


An oddly shaped fichu, shown made of velvet and Liberty! 


is known as the Undine fichu. It bas a sailor collar with si" 


broad ends to which are joined full ends that are gathered 


closely and drawn together at the waist-line, loops of the sils 


being set over the ends. A frill of lace headed by lace po 
edges the collar, and a similar frill is arranged along the 
ends. The fichu may~be made by pattern No. 1351, which" 
three sizes,,small, medium @and large, and costs 5d. or 10 cet 
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‘THE ART OF KNITTING.—No. 81 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 


k.—Knit plain. 

p.— Purl, or as it is often called, seam. 

pl.— Plaip knitting. 

n.— Narrow. 

k 2 to.— Knit 2 together. Same as n. 

th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus : Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch tn the ordinary manner. In the next row or round this 
throw-over, or put-over as it is frequently called, is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
one and puri one out of a stitch 

To Knit Croseed.—Ineert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 


el.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the nght ucedle without koitiing it 

sl and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit the next; pase the slipped 
stitch over the knit etitch as in binding off work. 

To Bind or Cast O1f.—Either slip or t the first stitch; knit the next ; pas 
the first or sippee stitch over the second. and repeat as far as directed. 

Row. —Knit Dg once across the work when bat two needles are used. 

Round.—Kaltting once around the work when four or more needles are need. 
as in a sock or stocking 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rowe, rounds or portions of work 
Many times as directed. 


a * Stars cr asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with those detalis which follow the next star. Asanexampile: #K 2, pi, 
th o, and repeat twice more from # (or last *, means that you are to knitas follows: k 2,pi,thoj;k2,p i,thog k 2, 
p i, tho, thus repeating the k 2, p i, th o, terice more after making it the first time, making It three times in all before 


proceeding with the next part of the direction. 





BICYCLE HOSE, WITH FANCY TOP AND FRONT STRIPE. 


Fievre No. 1.—Cast 40 stitches on each of three medium 
sized steel knitting needles, using thread of corresponding 
size. 

Knit the first round plain; then knit 2, purl 2 for 5 


rounds. 
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Fiaure No. 1.—Btcycie Hose. with Fanc: Top AND FRONT STRIPE. 


Then, over, narrow, over, narrow all of one round. Knit the 
nextround plain. Continue to thus alternate for6 rounds. Knit 
8 rounds plain. Then, over and narrow, and knit plain, alter- 
nately, for 6 rounds; knit plain for 3 rounds till 6 open stripes 
have been finished. Now, knit 10 rounds plain. The work 
must now be turned on the needles. wrong side out, to begin the 
plain part of the stocking. The wrong side will now be the 
right side. Knit 2 plain rounds, purling 1 stitch in the middle 
of one needle for the seam. Knit plain and narrow 1 stitch on 
each side of the seam, every 4 rounds, till 10 stitches have been 
narrowed off. Knit plain for 3 inches, then begin to narrow 
every 4 rounds on each side of the seam stitch and thus narrow 
till 12 stitches are narrowed off. 

Divide the stitches. so that by exact measurement 20 stitches 
will come directly in front, measured from the seam stitch. 
These 20 stitches will form the pin-checked stripe down the 
front: knit plain. purl the seam stitch. and when the 20 stitches 
are in hand work across them thus: Knit 1, purl 1: reverse in 
the next round by purling the knitted stitch and knitting the 
purled stitch. Alternate thus on every round across the fancy 
portion. Continue to narrow every 4 rounds till 12 more stitches 
have been narrowed off. 


Knit 8 inches from where the narrows stop, being careful to 
knit 1, purl 1 as directed, for the stripe. 

When the stocking. exclusive of the top or turned-over part. 
measures 17 inches, divide the stitches so that one-half will be 
on one needle, for the heel. Knit plain on the right and purl 
on the wrong side till 3 inches are knitted. Then divide the 
stitches evenly on 2 needles, knit them together and bind off. 
Pick up the selvedge stitches down the side of the heel, knit 
plain across the instep, and pick up the other selvedge stitches. 
Knit plain, narrowing one stitch on each side just where the 
heel begins, every other round till the instep measures one-balf 
inch less than the ankle. 

Knit plain for 4 inches and narrow 1 stitch on each end of 
each needle, every other round till only 6 stitches are left. 
Knit these together and bind off, securing the thread on the 
wrong side. 

The size of the foot may be increased by narrowing off fewer 
stitches on each side of the heel, 

The length of the foot may be increased by knitting a longer 
section between the narrows at the heel and the narrows for the 
toe. 


COBWKEB LACK. 


Ficure No. 2.—Cast on 26 stitches, and knit across plain. 

First row.—K 4, over, k 1, 0, n, k 1, 0, n,n, 0, n, k 2: 0 
twice and n 6 times. 

Second row.—K 2 and p 1 five times; p 2, k 2,0, n, k 1, 2.0, 
k 8, o, n, k 2. 

Third row.—K 1. n, 0, k 5, 0, k 8 to., 0, k rest plain. 

Fourth row.—P 17, k 4, 0, k 1, 0. n, k 1, 0, n, n, 0, n. 

Fifth row.—K 2, 0, n, k 1, n, 0, k 8, 0, n, k rest plain. 





FiGguRE No. 2.—CoOBWEB LAOR. 


Sizth row.—Bind off 5, p 12, k 1, n, 0, k 5, o, k 8 to., 0 KS. 
Repeat from first row. 


GENTLEMEN’S CYCLE JERSEY. 


Fiaure No. 3.—In making this jersey, knitting worsted or 
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yarn of any popular brand or make, according to locality or 
country, may be used, provided it is of a coarse, strong 
texture. Of such yarn 22 ounces of white and 2 ounces of 
black will be needed in making a jersey like the one illus- 
trated. Four needles, No. 10, will also be required. Begin at 
the top of the neck portion. Cast on with black wool, 108 
stitches. Knit 3 and purl 3 for 6 
‘founds ; now join on white wool 
‘and work 6 similar rounds with 
it; repeat these 2 stripes until 
vou have +-black and 3 white 
-ones, For the shoulders, take 
18 stitches of the neck; knit 
1st stitch, then pick up one from 
the back of the one just knitted ; 
srepeat until you have made the 
18 stitches into 34. Now begin 
the pattern. 

First and Second rows.—Knit 
2, purl 2. 

Third row.—Plain. 

Fourth row.—Purl. 

Repeat these 4 rows until the 
shoulder measures 5 inches or 
until you have 10 patterns. 
Now put these 34 stitches on a 
cord or string until you need 
them, for the sleeve. Leave 86 
stitches of the neck for the front. 
Take up the next 18 for the 
other shoulder and make them 
into 34 stitches; work this 
shoulder like the first. 

For the Front.—Take up one 
set of the 36 stitches left be- 
tween the shoulders. Also take 
up 84 stitches along one side 
of each shoulder. You should now have 104 stitches, work 
these stitches in the pattern until the front measures 25 inches, 
cr until you have 52 patterns; finish off the bottom with 3 
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Figure No. 4.—KNITTED EDGING. 


stripes of black and 2 of white, knitted the same as the 
neck; cast off. 

For the Back.— Work the same as for the front. 

For the Sleeve.—Take the 84 stitches of the shoulder. 
and pick up on each side 38 stitches. You will now have 
110 stitches for the sleeve; work the pattern (that is 4 
rows.) Now narrow by knitting or purling (as the case 
may be) the first 2 stitches, then take 2 together; work 
antil within 4 of the end, take 2 together and knit or purl 
the last 2 stitches. Narrow in this way every 3rd row, 
until you have only 76 stitches left; work these 76 until 
you are 11 patterns from the narrowings; aow narrow 
again every 3rd row until you have 60 stitches left; then 
work on these 60 until you have 8 patterns. Tae sleeve 
should measure 18 inches from shoulder to stripes. Finish 
off with 3 black stripes and 2 white ones to correspond 
with neck. The other sleeve is made the same way. Sew the 
jersey together and it is ready for use. The collar can be 
wom standing or turned down half-way. This jersey fits very 
well and is popular. 


KNITTED EDGING. 


S1auRE No. 4.—Cast on 10 stitches and knit across plain. - 





Figurr No 3.—GENTLEMEN'S CYCLE JERSEY. 
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First row.—O twice, p 2 to., k 6, o twice, p 2 toa. 

Second row.—O twice; p 2 to., k 6, o twice, p 2 to., drop last 
stitch. 

Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sizth, Seventh, Eighth and Ninth rows. 
— Knit like first and second, 

Lenth row.—Slip and bind 3, or until there are 6 sts. left; k 
3, vo 3 times, kl, o twice, nD 2 
together. 

Eleventh row.— Begin the sec- 
ond scollup, which is knit like 
the first except that you k, p 
and k, the 3 put-overs instead 
of dropping them, and count 
them as part of the 6 knit 
stitches. 


, BALL STITCH. 


Figure No. 5.— Use fine needles 
and ordinary wool. Cust on 
any number of stitches divisible 
by 6 and allow 4 extra stitches, 
2 for each edge. These edge 
stitches are always to be knit 
plain for a selvedge, and to 
keep the work straight and 
even. 

First row.—Knit the 2 edge 
stitches plain *, n 5 together 
and drop; o; then k 1, p 1, 
k 1 in the next loop; o, re- 
peat the directions from * as 
many times as will make the 
desired width; knit two edge 
stitches plain. 

Second row.—K 2,* p 5, 0, (or 
around the needle to make 1 
stitch), repeat from * as many times as desired, k 2. 

Third row.—K 2, * 0; then k 1, p 1, k lin loop; o.n 5 
together and drop; repeat from * as many times as desired ; 
k 2 


Fourth row.—K 2, *o; p 5, repeat from * as desired; k 2. 
To Drop.—Draw out the stitch into a long loop. push the 
spool or ball of thread through the loop, draw down snugly, thus 





FigukE No. 5.—BaLu STITCH. 


dropping the stitch entirely. The purled rows come on the 
right side of the work. 

This stitch is very pretty when used for fascinators and small 
shawls, or in silk, for a netting over children’s plain silk hoods. 
Shawls, hoods, capes, etc., made in this stitch may be bordered 
with loop-knitting, crocheted shells, crocheted fringe or any 
other pretty finish. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED MILLINERY PLATE. 


Fiatre No. 1.—Youna@ Lapbigs’ Hat.—Youthfulness and 
good style distinguish this 
hat, which is a fancy straw ' | < 


in the fashionable shade of ; 
green. A multiplicity of black ee oe f “St ry) $ 
velvet ribbon loops droops els tw yes . / 


over the crown beneath a as 
brilliant Rhinestone buckle, “Craeas sais 


and feathers sweep at one 

side with charming abandon. 

Fiacvre No. 3.—Lapigs’ Toqvue.— 

The subdued coloring of this toque 

\ is the perfection of refinement and 

| permits of its being worn with almost 

any costume. A clever manipulation 

of tulle, iridescent discs, an aigrette 

and fancy quill feathers achieves a 
charming whole. 

‘Fiecre No. 3.—Lapiss’ Hat.—A fitting complement to a 
toilette of violet broad- 
cloth is this hat of fancy 
straw overlaid with tulle 
and adorned with the 
same tissue supplemented 
by bands of jet-embroid- 
ered tulle. Tulle softly 
knotted under the brim at the left side and jetted feathers 
supply further appropriate trimming. 

Figure No. 4.—Lapigs’ Toqve.—There is a brilliant touch 
of color in this toque, the dominant 
note being morning-glory purple. Silk 
and gay-colored poppies placed at one 
side provide effective decoration. 

Fievre No. 5.— Lanigs’ Toqut.— 

Jetted chiffon drapes the toque frame, 

and a pair of jetted wing-ornaments 

stands high above the crown at one side. The arrangement is 
simple yet in manifest good taste. 

Figure No. 6.—The hat with crown and brim contrasting 
has not lost favor, as the altogether 





@ seasonable combination of this chapeau 


shows. A crown of silk anda brim 
of hyacinths, together with an aigrette 
and velvet knotted at the back, pro- 
duce a harmonious and becoming effect. 

Fiegure No. 7.—Youna@ Lapis’ Hart. 
—Budding roses and the coloring indicative of Spring. proclaim 
this an appropriate chapeau for the first balmy days. ‘Tulle sur- 
rounds the brim, and the soft crown of moss-green straw is in- 
creased in attractiveness by the tall spray of buds and leaves; 
rosettes of geranium silk with Rhinestone ornaments for their 
centers add life and color in a delightfully artistic manner. 


SOME NEW STYLES IN JIATS AND BONNETS. ; 
(For Illustrations see Pave 467.) 


Flowers and foliage in abundance announce the arrival of 
Spring, and gay ribbons, brilliant ornaments, light-colored 
straws and delicate tulle unite with the blossoms in producing 
charming headgear. In many instances 
feathers are used to give height and 
breadth, as will be observed in several 
of the delightfully artistic disposals 
shown in the illustrations. 

Figore A.—Lanire’ Hartr.—Violets 
predominate on the first hats for Spring. 
and on the fancy straw here pictured 
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this popular flower almost conceals the shape. 
the foliage supplementing the fine effect of quill 
feathers, velvet and a handsome buckle. 

Figure B.—Lapises’ Rovxnp Hat.—An artistic 
disposal of flowers, foliage and velvet is seen on 
this hat, whichis 
appropriate to wear with any 


ger RAN Oe 


street suit and will be gener- © Messe 
ally becoming; a beautiful ae es Re 
slide ornament at the center 2/7“ * Nite seueet cr Dy 


Se —_— er 
of the front adds a dainty fin- ee ee 
ishing touch. 

FigtreC.—Youne Lapies' 

Hat. — This is one of the fancy straw shapes that show a 
pleasing interbraiding of many 

sia rdlaytea, colors; violets. roses and _ rib- 

spite as ds - AH oo bon rhb in ae - excep- 

OO ig i ace tionally pleasing color harmony. 
ee _ agape Figure D,—Laptgs’ Boyyet. 

: —This bonnet of fancy straw 
has a moderate] ly high crown and 
a fluted brim that is charming when the hair is worn waved or 
fluffy. <A tall spray of flowers and a quaint high bow com- 
posed of satin and velvet trim it tastefully. The ribbon tie 
strings are optional. 

Figure E.—Youna@ Lapizs’ Frowrr Hart.—Although the 
foundation of this chapeau is a fancy straw with low crown 
and moderately wide brim, it is almost covered by the floral 
garniture and foliage; ribbon artistically plaited at one side 
enhances the good style of the whole. 

Figure F.—A Styziish Warkine Hat.—This hat of fancy 
black straw is enriched with black feathers and_ beautiful 
Jacqueminot roses thut are accompanied by foliage and small 










buds; roses are also at the back where the brim is cut out. 
Fietre G.—Lapigs’ Har.—This fancy straw is a shape likely 
to suit the requirements of 
spicuously yet tastefully fens 
trimmed with ribbon skilfully ona, nw 
plaited. Quill feathers that gor i 
stand erect and foliage in- 
Figure H.—Lapigs’ Frowgrk Hat.—Another of the becon- 
ing shapes completely buried 
a3: under floral decoration is bere 
$ ==% ooo shown; full-blown and half- 
Sia eonmr courant stems unite in forming a hat in 
keeping with the season and 
suggestive of Nature’s beauty and variety io color. 
Ficure L—A SimpLte Hat or Fancy Straw.—Green-and- 


many types and is incon- 
a een 

crease the beauty of the effect. 
ree tet ~—- blown roses, buda, leaves and 
black is the color scheme in this straw shape, which has a crown 


- banded with ribbon, and a profusion of tield flowers and leaves 


for decoration at the back, the flowers drooping well over the hair. 

Fietre J.—Lapigs’ Bonnet.—This stylish bonnet is made of 
fine straw and is artistically trimmed with ribbon, Liberty silk. 
flowers and foliage. Ribbon tie-strings ure added at the back. 








becomes apparent that ribbon is to play a prominent part in the 
decoration of the fancy straws; this, however, will not extend 
to the exclusion of tulle, net, chiffon and other diaphanous tes- 
tures. Broad rather than high effects are sought and are easiir 
attuined by ribbon oops. Knots of upstanding ribbon corre 
spond with gaily-colored toilettes, and flowers in abundance 
charmingly supplement all ribbon bows. Solid colors in ribben 
are extensively employed, although plaid, striped and gayly 
flowered ribbons are obtainable and are popular. The willowy 
aivrette has not exhausted its favor and is seen in conjunction 
with tulle, ribbon and velvet and with the Hower decoration 
Violets with their foliage are in great demand and full-blown 
roses are used in unison with all the millinery paraphernalia 
that can be mentioned. Delightfully gay and artistic are the 
large hats of fancy straw that are almost buried under b:1!- 
and leaves. The hints given for ornamentation will be helphu. 
and various modifications may be made to suit individual types. 
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FASHIONABLE SPRING AILLINERY. 


Broad rather than high effects are the rule in millinery, 
though a certain height is, of course, essential to becomingness. 
This will be achieved at the left side by some arrangement of 
flowers or feathers. Flowers are clustered instead of wreathed 
about hats, the inclination frequently being to include two 
varieties. An abundance of trimming is disposed at the back 
either under or against the brim, if the latter is rolled up to 
meet the crown. In the cap-shaped toque, which is as fashion- 
able in straw as it was in velvet, the trimming is restricted to 
the left side. There are straw plateaux and flexible straw 
braids that adapt themselves specially to this jaunty Tam-o’- 
Shanter cap, which sets so becomingly upun fluffy tresses. 

The walking hat is presented in manifold shapes, all of which 
have the rolled brim; many shades of difference, however, are 
observable in the roll of the brim. 

The narrow back sailor ranks next in importance; it is rolled 
at the back, and both brim and crown support much trimming, 
the shape being favorable to the new adjustment of flowers. 
An example of such trimming is given in a sailor hat combining 
a draped crown made of a plateau of tan fibre cloth and a tan 
fancy straw brim. In front the plateau is disposed with the 
effect of an Alsatian bow, the center being drawn through a 
large steel buckle. Back of this bow arrangement are clusters 
of violets and pink roses disposed all round the brim; under the 
brim at one side is a rosette of violet velvet, and at the other 
side is placed a tuft of roses. 

Very simple yet unusually effective is a Tam-o’-Shanter cap 
of black net embroidered in a lattice design with gold and jet 
spangles. The left side is draped high, and against it are placed 
three jet-spangled black quills pointing backward, a large jet 
buckle apparently holding them in place. No other trimming is 
used on this hat. : 

On another hat made and trimmed in the same way two 
black tips were arranged at each side of the back to fall on the 
hair. Dull-black fancy straw, very soft and flexible in char- 
acter, is shaped in a dressy toque. Coarse black net is draped 
over the brim. and at the left side a large chow of leaf-green moiré 
and another of darker green sustain a bunch of mottled beige 
quills of the soft variety, the color combination being extremely 
tasteful. 

Black in another fancy straw furnishes a background fora 
happy color union of green and violet. The shape is a sailor, 
and on the brim is laid softly and with draped effect a twist of 
green ribbon in two contrasting tones. Four bunches of violets 
provide a rather compact trimming for the crown; four black 
quills stand stiffly at the left side, and at the back are massed 
violets and purple orchids in a contrasting tone. 

All black with the exception of a touch of green at the back 
under the brim, is a walking hat of fancy dull straw with a 
moderately high crown and a gently rolled brim. Four rosettes 
are formed of the straw and placed at the front and sides against 
the crown, and upon the latter is perched a great black bird. 
Two green velvet rosettes are placed under the brim and save 
the hat from sombreness. 

In another black hat of the sailor order color is introduced in 
the quills, which are black and speckled-green. Rosettes of 
coarse black net edged with straw braid surround the entire 
crown, and at the left side are bunched four stiff quills. 

Yellow and black ig the combination carried out in straw in a 
walking hat; the brim is of yellow straw, the draped crown 
being of black. Large curved black wings are fastened with 
a steel buckle at the left side, and violets are massed all across 
the back. 

A brown straw Tam-o’-Shanter toque trimmed with velvet in 
two tones of brown, and violets may accompany a gown of any 
color, except gray. The hat is draped, and at the left side are 
arranged two bunches of the flowers—one bunch high and the 
other close to the hat—two twists of velvet being caught about 
the stems of the flowers and carried toward the back, where 
two rosettes are formed to rest on the hair. 

In 8 toque of green straw the braid is flexible enough to form 
into frills, of which the entire shape is made, a Rhinestone orna- 
ment being fastened at the center of the crown. A large bunch 
of coral-hued roses with foliage supports a pair of black wings, 
which complete the trimming. 

Tissues are as fashionable as they ever were—indeed, no 
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textile is more appropriate for Spring and Summer millinery. 
The shape is large and picturesque; it has a shirred brim 
of black chiffon and a draped crown of black net embroidered 
in gold. A fan effect is produced with four black plumes at 
the left sides, the right side of the crown being caught to the 
side crown with a jet pin. A bandeau of pink roses at the left 
side under the brim, which is slightly rolled to show the dainty 
face trimming, gives the desired side tilt to the hat. 

The Alsatian bow has been revived, as is usual when hood 
effects in trimming are & la mode. Ina theatre bonnet both 
height and breadth are successfully achieved with trimming. 
The crown is of pink roses, flower crowns being also recalled 
from a not very remote past. At each end a bunch of violets 
is arranged to combine tastefully with the roses, and in front a 
tall loop and a pointed end of coral velvet stand in the center 
of an Alsatian bow of the same, two tiny loops clustering about 
the base of the standing arrangement. 

Dainty and Spring-like is an artistically draped toque of light- 
gray fibre cloth; the only trimming is a bunch of white and yel- 
low cowslips and a white heron aigrette disposed at the left side. 
A gray cloth or nun’s-vailing toilette complemented by such a 
hat would be admirable. 

Two kinds of flowers are combined on another hat, of fibre 
cloth in a butter shade, the cloth bending itself as easily to 
drapery folds as silk or velvet. A rather large rosette of cream- 
white mousseline de soie at the left side upholds a bunch of 
forget-me-nots and American beauty roses, the roses nodding on 
their rubber stems like natural flowers. A Rhinestone pin is 
caught somewhere in the folds of the drapery at the right side, 
no other trimming being needed to enhance the daintiness of 
the hat. 

The violet straw in a walking hat is fancy and satiny. 
Bunches of violets are placed against the crown all round, the 
bunch at the left side being supplemented by one of tea roses, 
and a trio of black wings stand above the floral decoration. 
Under the brim at the back is a bunch of violets at one side 
and a rosette of white mousseline de soie at the other. 

Coarse-meshed black net is draped over the frame of a small 
toque in the softest of folds. A black osprey aigrette is held in 
place at the left side with a Rhinestone pin, and all across the 
back are flame-color silk crush roses. The Spanish turban uac- 
quires a more foreign air when trimmed with a Roman scarf. 
This accessory is in great request this season as much for hat 
trimmings as for stock ties. 

The interesting effect of a scarf trimming is shown in a 
Spanish turban of fancy brown straw. The scarf is of faille 
and combines brown and turquoise-blue in its stripes and also 
in its knotted fringe. It is draped around the crown and formed 
in a chou at the left side, the fringe hanging over the brim on 
the hair. The chou furnishes a support for a speckled blue-and- 
brown bird, and under the brim the bandeau, by which the hat 
is properly held on the head, is covered with forget-me-nots. A 
steel ornament is fastened in the scarf at the right side. 

A touch of white varies the tone of a toque made of a bluet 
straw plateau. A large bunch of bluets with foliage rises above 
a chou of white satin ribbon at the left side, and at the back are 
other bluets, which straggle on the hair. 

The harmonious effect of a castor and lilac color combination 
is displayed in a sailor shaped in fancy castor straw. Lilacs 
and leaves are disposed all about the crown, and lilac and castor 
wings spread at the left side. Rosettes of velvet in the two 
colors are fastened under the brim at the back. 

A plaid effect in red and green is carried out in the fancy 
straw, from which is shaped a smart walking hat. Two bands 
of black velvet encircle the crown, and at the left side a bunch 
of black quills rises above a green-and-red chou; in front is an 
ornament uniting the colors of the plaid in its tones. 

The familiar ‘‘ picture’? shape is carried out in a hat of 
draped black net. A turquoise-blue faille scarf is laid loosely 
about the crown and veiled with black net. White jonquils and 
leaves stand at the left side, being fastened with a steel buckle. 
Under the brim, also at the left side, are bunched white roses. 
Another picture hat combines a draped crown of black satin 
veiled with black net, the front of the crown coming through a 
large steel buckle in a pouf, with aynet brim made in a succes- 
sion of tiny headings. (Black=satin. ribbon is.folded about the 
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crown. Two black plumes are disposed at each side, and under 
the brim on a bandeau extending across the left side to the 
back are set pink and red silk roses. 

A large hat is shaped in fancy green straw; four clusters of 
violets are placed round the crown, which is almost concealed 
by them, aud in addition to the flowers at the left side stands a 
white and green aigrette. Under the brim at the back are more 
violets and a Rhinestone ornament. The brim is of black satin 
straw and the crown of jet-spangled bluet net in an exception- 
ally stylish hat. In front the crown is disposed like an Alsatian 
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are fixed in a bandeau. Above the rosettes nod two American 
beauty roses and leaves. A Rhinestone pin is caught in the 
meshes of the net at the right side. 

The brim of fancy yellow straw rolls gently ut the sides in a 
stylish hat, and the crown is draped, being formed of a plateau 
of yellow-and-black straw braid. A black velvet cord is dis- 
posed at the edge of the brim. A large chou of black satin rib- 
bon holds a bunch of mignonette at the left side, and additions] 
flowers droop over the coiffure from a bandeau. 

Steel and Rhinestone ornaments are more extensively used 
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bow. At the side a large aigrette unites black, bluet and pale- 
yellow, and at the back is placed a large chou of the net. 

Dainty and stylish is a small hat of fancy brown straw with 
the brim rolled at the back and trimmed with loops of brown 
over white net. The crown is decorated with tufts of tea-roses 
without foliage, supplemented at the left side with fancy 
crimped brown gauze foliage. 

Heavy black net is draped over a frame of another hat, and 
the brim is faced with gold gauze. The brim is raised at the 
left side, and three rosettes in as many shades of green ribbon 


than ever, and colored stones are frequently mingled with the 
steel facets. Often a buckle or ornament may be selected to 
correspond with the colors in the trimming. Very small Rhine- 
stone facets instead of the large stones are now set in dull silver. 
the small ones being the more brilliant. Jet ornaments have by 
no means been superseded by the more glittering ones, for no 
matter what the fashion in this kind of showy millinery decon- 
tion may be. there are always women of staid tastes who remsio 
faithful in their admiration of jet stones, which are admisaible 
upon both black and_colored, hats: 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


THE SPRING DRESS MATERIALS. 


Simple, pleasing color studies that appeal naturally to the 
eye constitute one point of difference between the fabrics of 
last Spring and those of the present season. While the daring 
color contrasts that have recently prevailed may be interesting 
from an artistic view-point, they are not as generally acceptable 
as the more harmonious color unions. Neutral and half tones 
provide backgrounds in both woolien and silken textiles for de- 
signs of cheerful though never glaring hues. The designs are 
very largely confined to plaids and stripes, the stripes, how- 
ever, being rarely of a severe or formal character. The ten- 
dency of most stripes to run across the surface of goods is well 
defined ; even in plaids the horizontal stripes are in greater 
evidence than the opposing lines. And so perfectly do these 
striped goods accommodate themselves to current fashions that 
almost anyone may adopt them with impunity. 

Silk-warp taffetine is a new plain fabric as nearly like taffeta 
in aspect as possible, two colors being combined in this as in 
the glacé variety of the silk. As the material is woven largely 
of mohair, it stands out from the figure and makes up most 
satisfactorily. Another plain fabric belonging to the ever- 
growing family of baréges is displayed in the fashionable colors, 
—cadet and French gray, beige, brown, réséda, old-rose and 
bluet. In another variety of the same goods groups of five 
black and as many white lines undulate across the surface, 
standing out with much distinctness from the grounds, which 
are shown in the colors mentioned. Not unlike poplin is a 
corded open-meshed novelty crossed with crépy black satin 
stripes woven somewhat far apart and having crépy arabesques 
also of satin between them. The scroll figures relieve the 
monotony of the stripes, which are but slightly waved. 
Chevron stripes are invisibly woven across a silk - and - wool 
grenadine fabric with double cords traversing it at intervals. 
This material is obtainable in solid colors and is one of the 
most admired of the season’s creations. 

Large crépy blocks alternate in black and colors in another 
kind of silk-mixed grenadine, the black blocks being of the 
gauzy material. Of the same character is a novelty material in 
which the blocks are formed by broad black and colored alter- 
nating cross stripes and narrow lengthwise stripes mingling 
black with the color shown in the broad stripe; the color of the 
latter is usually red, bluet, green or heliotrope. 

Plaid novelties in a serge weave are considered unusually 
smart for street wear. Some introduce two tones, others two 
or three colors, the blocks being defined with black camel’s- 
hair. The beauty of the material in two shades of heliotrope 
with the usual black markings is illustrated in a calling toilette 
made up with white chiffonette. The skirt is a circular bell 
with a fan-plaited back lengthened into a slight sweep, smooth- 
ness at the hips being obtained by two darts at each side. The 
basque has a fitted back which contrasts stylishly with blouse 
fronts. These fronts close at the neck below a standing collar 
and flare over a soft, full vest of the gauzy textile to the waist- 
line, where they are again brought together. A peplum with 
side-plaits folded at the back ripples below a belt of white satin 
ribbon clasped with a steel buckle. Ribbon encircles the col- 
lar, stock fashion, and in front a knot with short, pointed ends 
spread widely apart contributes a very dainty neck decoration. 
Puffs are formed at the top of sleeves which follow the outline 
of the arm, and each is finished with a narrow flaring cuff lined 
with white satin. An Amazon hat of black straw trimmed 
with black plumes, a white aigrette and violets, and white glacé 
kid gloves complete a charming ensemble. 

A delightful mingling of colors is shown in an armure 
weave, the checks being woven in blocks to form plaids. This 
new style of plaid is repeated in various all-wool and silk-and- 
wool mixed goods, all of which are admirable. The effect of 
braiding is produced in the designs of many novelties, the styles 
suggesting materials of a kindred class so fashionable during 
the past season ; yet these new goods are essentially Spring-like 
in textile and appearance. Chevrons, continuous scrolls and 
other braid-like devices in black are woven on colored grounds. 
A nun’s-vailiag supports cross stripes of crinkled satin in self 
color and between the stripes are narrow lines of open work 
like lace. Plain nun’s-vailings are not a whit less popular than 
they were last year; the same weaves in new colors are shown, 
and to them is added a finely meshed weave which more than 


ever produces the gauzy effect. Then there are canvas-like 
weaves belonging to the same class which are rather more wiry 
and which present a mélange of neutral colors. 

There remains scarcely a doubt in the minds of shopkeepers 
that crépon ranks among the highest types of goods and that its 
following will suffer no diminution. Some are all-wool and 
others are silk-and-wool, and all sorts of novelties are developed 
in them. The crinkle is very modest in most varieties and in 
some instances runs across from side to side in a striped effect. 
One very gauzy crépon is woven in imitation of the shirred 
Liberty gauzes so much affected for dressy Winter evening 
gowns, and which no doubt was a forerunner of crépons. 

Extremely narrow black silk fringe is woven across colored 
woollen grounds in a very attractive novelty. Plain material 
matching the ground could be combined with the novelty and 
used either for the skirt or bodice in a stylish costume. The 
devices on some baréges are a correct copy of lace, a favorite 
design also for silks. 

The variety of grenadines is more extensive than ever. One 
kind in all wool is thickly woven with diminutive knots and 
cross stripes, the material being of solid color. Another speci- 
men of this so-called rice grenadine has a black ground sprinkled 
with myriads of the tiny seeds and is varied by white lace-like 
stripes in a waved outline. Narrow plissés or tucks are woven 
in other grenadines, and still another combines a colored outer 
layer and a white silk under layer, thereby considerably soften- 
ing the hues of the surface. All the peculiarities of weave in 
the silk-and-wool and all-wool grenadines are expressed in the 
black grenadines of pure silk. A satin-striped high novelty 
of this class is decorated with inch-wide knife-plaitings of 
gauze ribbon, which are set at rather close intervals across the 
tissue surface. This is a very ornamental type and when made 
up requires little added trimming. 

The choicest foulards and those having the most original 
and interesting designs are printed in Lyons. In most cases 
the design crosses the material from side to side, though not so 
much in continuous as in interrupted lines. Navy-blue foulards 
in rather a bright tone figured with white promise, as usual. to 
be the most sought after, at least by people of conservative 
tastes; réséda, wood-brown, old-rose and other colored grounds, 
however, are offered with choice devices which will appeal 
strongly to those. who favor novelties. The cross stripes in 
white on a satiny blue foulard ground suggest a lace pattern; 
on another navy surface there are dashes of white in the form 
of exaggerated exclamation points ; still another blue, a purplish 
tone known as jockey-club blue, is plaided with satin in self 
and irregularly figured in white. A tan ground bears white 
scrolls and smail garlands of tiny pink roses, which lend bright- 
ness to the neutral ground. Then, again, a natté effect is pro- 
duced with red and green in the printing of the ground, which 
is covered with a white branching design. Two tones of dark- 
brown in a geometrical pattern are printed on a wood-brown 
ground. An Egyptian device in heliotrope and white crosses 8 
black ground, and black ovals encircled in white and réséda 
dots are printed on a réséda ground. 

An extreme novelty in heliotrope foulard bears an Egyptian 
design in white and has a wide border of heliotrope with 
graduated white stripes. This silk is forty-seven inches wide. 
White graduated stripes are printed en dayadére on a rich red 
ground. Blue and white vertical stripes alternate in another 
foulard, which is less of a novelty though as great a favorite as 
any of the patterns described. 

Among washable fabrics piqués are constantly achieving more 
prominence; the scale of colors is ever increasing, as is the 
variety of weaves. Though the cords are heavy and are woven 
vertically in one type of French piqués, the fabric is ss soft and 
pliant as a wool textile. The colors, beside black and white. 
represented in these piqués are gray, pink, tan, heliotrope, yel- 
low, red, cadet, navy, light-blue anc bluet. In some specimen: 
of French piqué the cords are very fine. In the same line of 
colors are woven piqués with double cords far apart and minute. 
silky dots between. A two-piece costume was made up in 38 
French-gray piqué of this kind in combination with plain, finely 
corded white piqué, with an exceptionally dainty result. The 
skirt is a five-gored style with a box-plaited back, the material 
lending itself perfectly to the mode... The waist is made with s 
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seamless back laid in box-plaits at the bottom just at the center. 
The fronts are pouched and rolled back in tapering revers by a 
turp-down collar, and between them is a smooth vest of white 
piqué, which is matched by the collar and revers facings, the 
latter extending nearly to the outer edges of these adjuncts. A 
standing collar is also of white piqué, as are also the rolled cuffs 
finishing the plainly fashioned sleeves. A narrow belt of white 
satin ribbon is clasped in front with a silver buckle. There are 
white piqués embroidered with clusters of dots, small flowers, 
jleurs de lis and other dainty devices ; other varieties are orna- 
mented with printed flowers in small bouquets tied with bow- 
knots, and others with bias plaid printings in heliotrope, blue 
and other colors. The solid-colored piqués have a gloss like 
Bengaline, which they so closely resemble. 

Cotton grenadines figure among the assortment of transparent 
goods. They are offered in white with embroidered stripes and 
also with colored floral printings. Some are plaided with white 
satiny lines, over which all sorts of colored blooms climb as if 
over a8 lattice. Mohair Swiss is embroidered or printed like or- 
gandy, yet the texture is different and the patterns are legion. 
A mohair-and-cotton mixed barége is very choice and is shown 
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in réséda, bluet and other colors with narrow satin stripes in 
self. A dainty corded specimen is plaided with pale-blue, yel- 
low and heliotrope silk. 

The newest organdies are plaided in white and printed in 
colors, flowers being the rule in the design. Dimities are also 
plaided and flowered. A new type of dimity introduces heavy 
waved cords at intervals in addition to the fine cords peculiar to 
the weave, flowers being printed between the heavy lines. 
Sweet pea blossoms and foliage in natural colors are the design 
of one specially admirable dimity. 

Mousseline de 1’ Inde is a plain and sheer fabric with dainty 
floral printings. Lace-striped ginghams and plaided and checked 
ginghams are in vogue, and a novelty in this substantial wash 
fabric has a cadet-gray ground crossed from selvedge to selvedge 
with heavy white cords woven in wave lines. 

All high-class washable fabrics are printed in fadeless colors, 
yet precautions are necessary in laundering them. Salt or sugar 
of lead should be dissulved in the water in which they are to be 
washed and a careful laundress will never hang colored cottons 
in the sun. In making up allowance should invariably be made 
for shrinkage. 





SEASONABLE 


Simplicity has ceased to be an element of dress. While it is 
true the styles, themselves, are planned on simple enough lines, 
elaboration is insisted upon and is contributed by applied trim- 
ming the extravagant nature of which furnishes great opportunity 
for originality. The woman who aims at chic effects usually 
achieves them—not so much by imitation as by that touch of indi- 
viduality which her gowns acquire from a certain disposition of 
trimming. The skirt, a narrow garment—at least, by com- 
parison, invites adornment which in the voluminous style pro- 
duced the effect of exaggeration. Flounces, bands and all sorts 
of frills will be applied upon skirts in the manner most becom- 
ing to the wearer. 

Among the many varieties of trimming appropriate for silken 
skirts are the deep, circular flounces shaped to flare in graceful 
folds from belt to hem. From France comes such a flounce of 
black Brussels net supporting five rows of narrow finely kilted 
black gauze ribbon, with slender black silk cord coiled fora 
heading above each frill. Above these frills are seven black 
satin pipings similarly finished with cord headings, all the trim- 
ming being adjusted in curving lines. Accompanying the 
flounce are correspondingly ornamented portions destined for 
the front, back and sleeves of a bodice. Another net flounce 
is elaborated with five rows of gauze ribbon applied in festoons 
and outlined with cord. Yet another js artistically embroidered 
with black silk in a floral device. These flounces may be 
supported by skirts of either black or colored silk. Flounces of 
lierre and Renaissance lace appliquéed on net or chiffon will be 
worn over Summer gowns of silk, organdy or other dainty 
fabrics. In most instances lace net matching the flounce may 
be obtained for covering the waist. A gown intended for some 
ceremonious function may be adorned with a flounce of white 
chiffon trimmed with puffings of white chiffonette separated by 
serpentine rows of deep écru Renaissance insertion, appliqués 
of the lace being disposed above the puffings. The tones blend 
with rare harmony in this exquisite flounce. 


TRIMMINGS FOR BLOUSES. 


Then the blouse ornaments. Many are of black Brussels net, 
an important factor in trimmings as a foundation for embroider- 
ies of jet, spangies and the like. One net blouse with a low, 
square neck outline is embroidered in bow-knots of heliotrope, 


green or blue scale spangles, the ends of the glittering ribbons 
Jet 


floating in wavy lines to the bottom of the blouse. 
cabochons are worked in with the spangles. Another blouse 
combines jacket portions, being also of black net. The jacket 
portions are wrought in a floral design in green, blue or helio- 
trope spangles and jet beads and chevrons of beads and spangles 
cross the blouse portion. No daintier garniture can well be 
imagined than a yoke and blouse of pale-blue chiffon with 
Russian lace appliqués. There are also low-neck blouses of 
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this kind. An entire jacket with a peplum and epaulettes is 
made of black net embroidered in a floral and bow-knot design 
with jet spangles and brilliantly cut facets. Then there are 
yokes of net or chiffon wrought with spangles and beads and 
large one-sided ornaments intended for blouse fronts, closing at 
the left side. They are offered in jet passementerie or in jet 
embroideries on net or chiffon. A more conventional garniture 
consists of two large branching jet ornaments that extend quite 
to the shoulders, and a belt. These two are displayed in 
passementerie and in jet-embroidered chiffons. Suggestive of 
birds’ wings are ornaments constructed from graduated jet 
stones, the wings being caught toa band. These are a decided 
novelty. The scroll in a multiplicity of variations is seen in 
ornaments made up of large and small jet cabochons mingled 
with beads, and in one instance with bugles. In one specimen 
the scroll takes the form of a cycle-shaped ornament composed 
of beads and facets and meshes of silk thread that recall spider’s 
webs. <A Maltese cross motif is formed of large jet ovals set in 
tiny, seed-like cabochons. Several of these may be scattered 
over a bodice and matched by a continuous trimming for the 
skirt. The graceful festoon is carried out in a jet passementerie 
intermingling beads and cabochons of various shapes and pro- 
portions. A band in festoon outline supports leaf-shaped pen- 
dants also of stones and beads. 


EFFECTS IN SPANGLES. 


Spangles are especially conspicuous in bands of net, which 
appear for the most part in irregular outlines. Leaf designs, 
branches of flowers, bow-knots, scrolls and other artistic de- 
vices are embroidered with the glittering patllettes, the bands 
being scattered with beads and facets. In one specimen repre- 
senting bow-knots done in spangles the outlines of this graceful 
decoration are preserved, rendering the trimming particularly 
interesting. Band trimming in this pattern, spangled net to 
correspond and black satin ribbon are the combined trimmings 
used upon a stylish Easter gown of black silk-and-wool novelty 
grenadine with a woven undersurface of royal-blue silk grena- 
dine, blue taffeta being united with the grenadine. The seven- 
gored skirt is box-plaited at the back and trimmed at the lower 
part with three encircling rows of the net spangled band. The 
bodice has a seamless back with a box-plait folded at the bot- 
tom. The fronts are bloused and are shaped in a fanciful outline 
to which the band trimming adapts itself perfectly. Between 
the fronts is seen a vest of silk covered with the spangled net, 
and at the edge of the left front just below the bust is fixed a 
pert bow of black satin ribbon. The sleeves are widened at the 
top and formed in puffs, and the wrists are left open at the 
inside seam and trimmed with bands. Ribbon is tied about the 
collar and secured in a small knot at the left side. A sash is 
passed about the waist, fastened with )a buckle at the back, and 
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the ends are each very attractively trimmed with three jet bands. 

Almost the same designs as those wrought in jet are offered in 
colored spangles mingled with jet in dull-blue, green, heliotrope. 
steel and aluminum. New outline trimmings also show spangles. 
In one class they are grouped on a narrow net band to form a 
succession of cup-shaped ornaments, each surrounded by jet or 
steel beads, the spangles being steel, red, green, gold, blue or 
silver. Geometrical patterns are worked out with large jet and 
colored stones, together with smal] jet beads, turquoise, conch- 
shell and a pale-lavender stone being popular in these trimmings. 
A Greek design in turquoise, steel, jet and Rhinestones has a 
spray of jet and steel beads set in each square. The Maltese 
cross ornament is duplicated in colors in turquoises surrounded 
with minute brilliants or in couch set in jet or steel. 

Silk and also fine mohair braid trimmings in lace-like patterns 
are applicable to the finest woollens. Milan buttons are intro- 
duced in this season’s braid trimmings and so is the silk spider- 
web mesh, which emphasizes the lace effect and also enhances 
the elegance of these ever popular trimmings. Motifs, blouse 
and yoke garnitures and, in short, every conceit developed in jet 
or spangled trimmings is repeated with happy effect in braid. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


Flowers are realistically formed in the cotton appliqué em- 
broideries, which look so very like lace. Bunches of roses tied 
with bow-knots, graceful vines of leaves or flowers or both are 
among the favorite patterns in this type of trimming. Clusters 
of roses held together with bow-knots appear in a fancy band 
trimming of this sort used in conjunction with a narrower trim- 
ming to match, and with the ruffles of the material upon a toil- 
ette made of navy-blue foulard figured with white and white 
taffeta. The skirt is a seven-gored style with a gathered back, 
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and around the bottom are clustered three tiny silk ruffles, the 
highest ruffle being headed with the wide trimming. The basque- 
waist has a whole back with fulness drawn to the center and 
very fanciful fronts. The left front is cut low and round and is 
draped, and the right is full and is made with a draped revers 
of taffeta and closed over the left at the left side under a steel- 
and-turquoise buckle, The lining, which is exposed in yoke 
effect, is faced with taffeta and overlaid with three rounding 
rows of wide trimming. A row of narrow trimming edges the 
revers and also the left front, and two rows encircle the standing 
collar. A narrow twist of taffeta provides a finish for the bottom 
of the waist. The sleeves are ornamented -with fancy draped 
caps trimmed with a narrow ruffle of the material, which in turn 
bears a row of narrow embroidery and is bunched on the should- 
ers. Cuffs of white taffeta trimmed with the narrow band flare 
over the hand. In the Swiss and nainsook embroideries the 
patterns are varied and beautiful and more lace-like than ever. 
leur de is, bow-knots or any conceivable flower form may be 
brought out in these fine embroideries. One of the daintiest in- 
troduces color in the form of blue forget-me-nots, in addition to 
tiny white blossoms. The edge is scolloped and outlined with 
a scantily gathered frill of Mechlin lace. In some all-white 
embroideries Mechlin lace insertion and edging are both used. 
and usually the edge is scolloped when lace is added. Some 
heavily wrought embroideries are close copies of point Venise 
lace. Insertions are both straight and of irregular outline in 
Swiss and also in the heavier embroideries. 

Point Venise and other heavy laces will be used, but not to the 
exclusion of Valenciennes and Mechlin laces, which will edge 
tucks in fancy bodices, and the dainty little ruffles, that will 
seldom be absent from sheer cottons. These frills. the bane of 
the dressmaker and the delight of the wearer, will appear in 
profusion on the transparent dinner gown. 





DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 


By EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT.—No. 4.—RELATIONS-IN-LAW. 


If one may be permitted a mild joke upon a serious subject, 
the relations in life which may -be regarded as most easily 
strained are relations-in-law. It is unfortunate in some respects, 
that the old family relations hold good on both sides, and a flock 
of relations-in-law is added upon each side to complicate mat- 
ters. That unpleasant consequences so often follow a multipli- 
cation of relatives, is not always any special person’s fault. It 
is merely the sequelae of unfortunate circumstances. And yet 
it lies in the province of each relation-in-law to modify the cir- 
cumstances, no matter how unfortunate they may be. If each 
could recognize the importance of the ‘‘eleventh command- 
ment,’? which is interpreted by many as ‘‘mind your own busi- 
ness,’? and could learn to keep ears and eyes closed to little 
things which really concern no one but the two immediately 
interested, life would be far easier for the young married couple. 

Let us take the relatives-in-law, one by one as they come, for 
some are more important than others in the rank of mischief- 
makers or—tactful generals. The most important of all is the 
husband's mother. There are exceptions, to be sure, but, as a 
rule, upon her more than upon any one else in the world de- 
pends the smoothness of things. Because, as a general thing, 
when a girl marries she is full of all sorts of romantic notions 
(romantic in the best and sweetest sense of the word) of making 
herself one of her husband’s family-—of making them feel that 
they have gained a member rather than lost one. And she is 
prepared to make many sacrifices to this end. If she is a warm- 
hearted girl who has been ‘‘real friends’’ with herown mother, 
as girls are growing to be more and more with each decade, she 
wants to have her mother-in-law take somewhat the same place 
with her. She likes to run in and talk things over as she has 
done at home; and if the mother-in-law be tactful, she has the 
key to her son’s happiness mainly in her own hands. 

But, unfortunately, women are too apt to regard a daughter- 
in-law as an interloper. Just why this is, no one has ever been 
exactly able to explain. A woman will marry off her daughters 
without a qualm of any kind, but woe unto the damsel whom 
her son thinks fair! This young person is subjected to a rigid 
scrutiny that few could bear, and each act and word is 
weighed. Indeed, it isto be doubted if a mother has yet seen the 
woman whom she regarded as quite good enough for her son. 


Nevertheless, the inevitable happens and he makes a choice. 
Now is the time for her to take the girl to her heart, faults and 
all, and, without seeming to do so, try to mould her into some- 
thing nearer the perfection which she regards as her son’s just 
due. If, on the contrary, the young wife is made to feel that 
she is constantly on the rack of criticism, she can never be at 
her best, and careful at first to do all she can to propitiate, she 
finally grows reckless under constant reproof, actual or implied, 
and matters begin to go wrong. But the bride must not imagine 
that all the fault lies with her mother-in-law, for often a tactful 
woman will disarm criticism where an awkward, shy or re- 
served one would find herself in deep water. The bride must 
know how to meet the members of her husband’s family more 
than half way, if she would eventually win their admiring respect. 

Next in order of importance comes the mother-in-law of the 
groom. Her responsibility for the happiness of the newly- 
married couple is great, though not as great as that of the 
husband’s mother. Mothers, as a rule, throw their sons off 
more readily than they do their daughters. Consequently, a 
woman with a married daughter can never quite recover from 
the feeling that that same daughter is still a little girl needing 
supervision and advice. The mother ‘‘ runs in,’’ when possible. 
at all hours of the day, and tells the young wife what she must 
or must not do. The bride, finding her husband an entirely 
different type of man from her father or brothers, too often 
makes the fatal mistake of trying to suit new conditions to old 
traditions. The result is bewildering and most unsatisfactory. 
Each family-in-law is not content that the child of the other 
shall possess individual characteristics, but strives to mould the 
new member over into the old pattern, a process in which the 
new couple conscientiously takes a hand also, each member be- 
lieving that what ‘‘my family has done or thought for genera- 
tions’? must, of course, be quite the proper thing. If the young 
couple could be let absolutely alone for a year or so until they 
have discovered each others’ peculiarities, and have learned to 
disagree amicably (for it is only in Paradise that people never 
disagree) there would be almost a surety of enduring happiness. 
But discussions that begin and end with ‘‘mama says” or 
‘‘mother thinks we ought to,” aresure to end; disagreeably and 
with little profit to either side. 
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And the groom’s mother-in-law herself. What of her? She 
occupies a most unenviable position. Since would-be wits first 
existed, she has been the butt of the poorest jokes that ever 
passed for witticisms—jokes made in the worst possible taste 
and often unjust and cruel withal. Her mistakes, be they many 
or few, are apt to be errors of the heart rather than those of the 
head, and arise more often from an overweening love of her 
daughter than from any antagonism to her son-in-law. And 
when disaster comes—when the teething baby must be watched 
all night—when the cook retires and leaves desolation behind 
her— when the young husband falls ill of a fever—who is sent 
for to help fill the breach? The husband’s mother? Not often. 
Nearly always the wife’s mother—the woman whom the hus- 
band has tacitly derided by repeating the inane ‘‘ mother-in-law 
jokes,’’ or permitting others to repeat them in his presence 
without a word of protest. Surely men forget that their own 
mothers, whom they revere and esteem so highly and at whom 
they point no jokes, are the mothers-in-law of their sisters’ hus- 
bands. So uncommon is it to hear a man praise his wife’s 
mother that I feel like crowning with laurel two men whom I 
recently heard speak of this relative. ‘*The dearest, sweet- 
est old lady that ever was,” saidone. ‘For twenty years my 
mother-in-law and I have lived in the same house and we have 
never had a single disagreement, She is the dearest old lady I 
know.”’ 

But even the best-intentioned mother may make trouble. 
There will come a time when the first disagreement arises. It 
will probably be about something entirely without the pale of 
the mother’s province to advise. If it is not, she will be wise 
to assume that such is the case and quietly keep out of the dis- 
cussion. If she goes to the house and finds Galatea with red 
eyes, let her talk of anything rather than the possible cause of 
this distressing circumstance. Having been her daughter's 
confidante for years, the young wife’s first impulse will be to 
pour out her grievance into her mother’s sympathetic ear. To 
relate the circumstances with exact truth will be next to im- 
possible, for Galatea will color them unintentionally with her 
own view of the case. To listen judicially will be equally im- 
possible, because the mother’s sympathies will invariably be with 
her nestling. By the time the whole matter is told and digested 
it has assumed most distorted proportions. Galatea, having re- 
lieved her mind, will begin to see mitters in a more hopeful 
light after her mother has gone, and, perhaps, by the time Pyg- 
malion returns she is all smiles and penitence, ready and glad 
to ‘‘kiss and make up.’’ Not so the mother. She has gone 
away smitten with a poisoned arrow. It rankles and turns and 
twists until the little wound becomes a serious matter. When 
she again sees her daughter their intercourse is tinged with an 
undertone of the previous trouble, even though the subject is 
not mentioned or is entirely forgotten by the chief actors. 

It is far wiser for the wife’s mother to encourage her daughter 
to confide only pleasant things after she is married. For nowhere 
is ‘‘ least said, soonest mended,’’ more surely the case than in 
married life. Of course there may be contingencies where serious 
troubles must be confided to some one. In that case the mother 
is the proper person, but if she is » judicious mother, she will 
seek rather to make peace than to inflame; she will counsel her 
daughter to endure a little longer if possible, in the hope that 
ultimately things may be better. 

It seems a little curious—but on such a one-sided plan is 
humanity constructed—that sisters, too, no matter how they may 
quarrel with their brothers, are quite certain that every other girl 
is in love with each of these same gentlemen, and that it is the 
smartest who finally succeeds in winning their affections. The 
fact is unpleasant to record; but unfortunately it exists, although 
seldom put into words. The relation-in-law in the abstract does 
not seem to be what disturbs them, for they are quite willing to 
receive with smiles a prospective brother-in-law. A prospective 
sister-in-law is a different matter. To be sure, a woman is not, 
under ordinary circumstances, forced into such close relations 
with a brother-in-law as she is with a sister-in-law. Again, girls 
are very apt to have some romantic notion of uniting a brother 
to one of their own dear ancl intimate friends. Of course, when 
this fails to come to pass the conclusion is jumped at that the 
young woman selected must have voluntarily put forth all her 
wiles to catch an unwary youth. The perversity of the human 
heart is not taken into consideration in the least. 

Again, some young women start out in life with a remarkable 
antagonism to all other women, however good, beautiful and 
irreproachable, who may be regarded as possible wives for their 
brothers. This is the more astonishing as they must know it is 
the way of the world to seek partners in life, and they probably 
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do not regard themselves as out of the running as a wife for 
some other girl’s brother. ‘‘I should hate any woman my 
brother married!’ fiercely remarked one girl in the presence of 
another whom she regarded as an aspirant for the honor of his 
hand—as she considered it. The match she had in mind would 
have been an honor to her brother and was a suitable one in 
every way as far as family, etc., went. But what woman would 
have had the courage to go into a family where she would be so 
manifestly unwelcome as in this? What hope had she of stem- 
ming a tide so terribly against her? Where was she to look for 
the unity and sympathy every woman hopes to find in her 
husband’s family when she marries? When the young man who 
desires to marry a daughter of the household shows that he has 
really good stuff in him, and when opposition to him is founded 
on personal prejudice alone, there is every possibility that if the 
young girl persists in marrying him she will eventually prove 
the wisdom of her choice. But the chances for a woman win- 
ning the affections of a family of relatives-in-law possessed of a 
preconceived dislike to her for any cause whatever are few 
indeed; and the girl is wise who gives up the idea until the 
tide sets in her favor. 

The men of the family seldom have any distinct prejudices 
against their brothers’ wives or the choice their sons may make. 
They generally have a preconceived dislike to the mother of the 
bride, but that is due to influences of environment. They are 
prepared to pity ‘‘ poor Pygmalion,’ and expect to see him more 
or less henpecked. But men, as a rule, are more conservative 
than women are, and they hate ‘‘fussing.’’ Soif anything hap- 
pens, they wisely keep out of it. In fact, they rarely hear of any- 
thing unpleasant that occurs, for his father or brothers are the 
very last to whom ‘‘poor Pygmalion” would think of confiding 
any connubial difficulty. He understands his own sea too 
well. When such straits occur he is generally a man alone 
among a number of women who take sides either for or 
against him. But rest assured that the other men of the 
family are out of it. 

One great source of disquiet and discussion, and very often of 
bitterest feeling, is the bringing up of the third generation. 
Among the laurels which science has gained for herself are 
those which she bas won from her improved methods of rearing 
children. Sanitation, mental and moral development, and phy- 
sical training of the little ones have so altered and improved 
within the last century that one searching for vital statistics must 
conclude the past adult generation to be a fair example of the 
survival of the fittest. There are few parents, however young, 
who have not distinct notions of the way they wish to rear their 
children. This is particularly true of the mothers. Each grand- 
mother can recall the time when she felt the same way, and that 
she grew very weary of unsolicited advice. I am not saying that 
many & young mother would not be infinitely the better of advice 
asked or unasked, but, as a rule, she doesn’t want it. Having 
assumed the responsibility of wifehood and motherhood, she 
regards herself—quite rashly in some instances it must be ad- 
mitted—as entirely equal to the occasion. Any way, it is human 
nature to prefer to learn by one’s own experience. And young 
parents are no exception to the rule. If they feel helpless and 
need advice, they will ask for it, depend upon that. When Gal- 
atea decides to put Pygmalion, Jr., to bed at seven o'clock, it 
does no earthly good for mama-in-law to state the plain fact. 
that her children were in bed and asleep by six. Such a state- 
ment only arouses antagonism in Galatea; and Pygmalion, Jr. 
continues to be put to bed at seven o’clock. The young wife 
depends largely upon the advice of her physician in all matters 
pertaining to the physical bealth of her children, for she feels 
that in him she has an exponent of all the latest and best that 
science has to offer. At any rate, she prefers it to that proffered 
by any one else. 

It is all very well to say ‘‘ when you marry you do not marry 
your husband’s family.’”?” If you are truly married, you marry 
your husband’s family—or your wife’s family, as the case may 
be, from the grandfather down to the youngest grandchild. 
The only hope of real happiness is in being married clear 
through, and in trying to assume a complete relationship in 
interests, in pleasures, in griefs. Your husband’s mother’s rheu- 
matism, your wife’s mother’s fever should be, nay, must be as 
much of an interest to you as though these relatives were blood 
relations, and you must be quite as willing to sacrifice yourself 
for them as though they were your own. Let no couple marry 
in the belief that after the ceremony they two of themselves 
form a distinct colony. They donot. They are two atoms of 
4% composite body, and they cannot get>away from the fact. 

EMMA. CHURCAMAN HEWITT. 
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The custom of 
presenting Easter 
offerings grows 
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stronger year by apaig 
year. Among the 4 
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changed between 
friends at this sea- 
son, those embody- 
ing the egg as a 
feature are naturally the most popular. From the Christian point 
of view the feast has been usually considered emblematic of the 
resurrection and of a future life. The use of the egg at Easter- 
time was originally considered symbolical of the awakening of 
all Nature in the Spring. Identified with Easter also is the 
rabbit which, according 
to a German myth, lays 
Easter eggs. The rabbit 
was dedicated to Ostara, 
the goddess of Spring, 
from whose name is de- 
rived the German ‘‘ Os- 
tern”? and the English 
word Easter. The fleet- 
footed rabbit was chosen 
as the swiftest messenger 
to bear the happy tidings 
of the arrival of Spring. 

Ficure No. 1. — Eaa- 
SHELL ORNAMENT. — The 
head of a harlequin is pic- 
tured in this ornament. 
The skull-cap is outlined 
in yellow and the features 
in black. Such an orna- 
ment could be put to prac- 
tical use by adjusting it on a pen-wiper or on the 
lid of a dainty box of tinted crépe paper intended 
to hold sweets. 

Fieaure No. 2.—Eq@G@-SHELL OrnamMent.—An 
almond-eyed beauty of the Japanese type is de- 
picted at this figure. A large egg-shell forms 


FIGURE No. 1.—E«ac- 
SHELL ORNAMENT. 





Ficturrt No. 3.— 
DECORATED SHELL. 





Figure No. 4.—EGG—SHELL CUSHION. 


the head, a shape to which it is 
particularly well adapted. The fea- 
tures and hair are painted on the 
surface. The head rests on shoul- 
ders supplied by a pasteboard body. 
A kimono is suggested by the paint- 
ing in yellow and blue on the shoul- 
ders, the former color being shown 
in the band and the latter in the de- 
vice upon the white pasteboard. 

Fieurr No. 8.— DECORATED 
SHELL.—Ostara’s rabbit is painted 
on this shell, for which, on account 
of its size, that of a pigeon’s egg is 
preferable. Aline of ink is drawn 
round the center lengthwise, and at one end of the shell the 
head is done in ink. 

Figure No. 4.—Eeo—-SHetit Cusnion.—A unique cushion for 
stick-pins is represented in the head of a Chinese maiden made 
of the shell of a pigeon’s egg. The face is painted, and the 





FIGURE No. 5.—EGq@ 
SHELL ORNAMENT. 
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FIGURE No. 2.—KGG-SHELL ORNAMENT. 
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characteristic head- 
dressing is made of 
black hair rolls 
glued to the top and 
sides of the head, 
serving aS aD ex- 
cellent cushion for 
the little pins which 
women find so use- 
ful. 

Fievrre No. 5.— 
EGG-SHe__, ORNAMENT.—Quite realistic is the present represent- 
alion of a cat drawn with ink upon an egg-shell. Master Tom 
affects a monocle, and the expression as he screws up bis face 
to keep the glass in place is really quite natural. This orna- 
ment would serve as an appropriate favor for a gentleman. 

Fievre No. 6. — Eee 
SHELL ORNAMENT.— More 
fierce - looking than he 
really is appears the pic- 
tured face of the German 
officer upon this shell. 
The features, hair and 
moustache are done in 
ink. The cap is made of 
thick paper with a deep 
shield overshadowing the 
eyes; the cap is also cov- 
ered with pen-lines; the 
ink in drawing the shield 
is put on with a brush. A 
shell decorated in this 
style may be mounted on 
a card or used to orna- 
ment some pretty Easter favor. 

Fieurr No. 7.—Fanoy Bae.—Tn- 
fles, such as emall trinkets or keep- 
sakes, may be dropped in this bag. 
though it is too frail to hold anything 
atall weighty. Less than half an egg- 
shell—the round end—is used as a 
foundation, a graceful scroll design be- 
ing painted in gold round the top. 
Figured China silk is gathered at the 
bottom and glued to the inside of the 
shell at the top. The upper edge of the silk is turned down and 
sewed to form a casing for a draw ribbon, by which the bag 
may be 
closed or 
opened at 
will. The 
silk is 
light - yel- 
low bear- 
ing white 
figures, 
and the 
ribbon is 
of white 
cord-edge 
satin. 

Easter 
eggs may 
becolored 
as gifts to 
children, 
a small 
quantity 
of any or- 
dinary 
dye being 
used, and 
designs 
may be 
scratched 
on them 
with a 
small 
knife . 
blade or pointed steel instrument. It is customary with the 
Persians to present each other with colored,eggs when observ- 
ing the festival of the solar New Year, in March. 
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Ficurs No. 6.—Ee@e@— ~ 
SHELL ORNAMENT. 





7.—Fancy Baa. 


Figure: No. 
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: WEARING MOURNING. 


. It has been often observed that where a custom is generally 
followed as to which there are no definite rules the result is 
_.some degree of injustice, because the timid are afraid to de- 
- cide for themselves, and the stronger minded have, therefore, 
.& chance to set up canons of their own without any real 
- authority. 
. Now, there are no rules in America regarding the materials of 
. which mourning shall be made and the length of time during 
- which it shall be worn, and-we have a tendency to exaggerate 
. the latter from a very natural fear of being deemed unfeeling. 
In London and Paris, as in most other large cities, there are 
. Shops where nothing else is sold, and in at least one of these a 
. purchaser receives with her parcel a little pamphlet in which the 
duration of mourning for every grade of relationship is given, 
as well as a full description of the suitable dress, down to details 
regarding trimming and ornaments. As general rules of this 
kind are universally accepted and followed, nobody is consid- 
ered heartless because after a certain number of months dull 
black is exchanged for gray or purple, and one widow wears 
weeds as long as another, and no longer, save in very excep- 
tional cases. It would not be easy to introduce any such 
system in this country, although it would save many people 
much perplexity. 

Mourning may be divided into two classes: in the one it is 
worn from real affliction, in the other out of respect for the feel- 
ings of others. In the latter case it is better to have it deep and 
detinite for a short time, during which the wearer does not go 
into society. with a still shorter period of what is called second 
mourning, than to drag on indefinitely so that people are un- 
certain as to whether one is in or out. In Europe no little 
‘children ever wear crape, and a young gir] does not put on a 
‘veil until she is old enough to have long skirts and twist up her 
hair, and even then the veil is very short, hanging only half-way 
to the waist. For some unknown reason plain white with dull- 
black ribbons is always considered to be deeper mourning than 

ny mixed black-and-white material, and all white is deeper 
than purple or lilac. 

In the first months of really deep mourning only woollens or 
very lustreless silk should be worn, with crape or braid for 
the only trimming; and the cut of mourning clothes should 
always be simple, as elaborate plaitings and ruffles of crape 
are most incongruous. The same rule applies to hats and 
bonnets. It often happens that in crowded streets, and at 
fashionable hours of the day, we meet a woman so swathed 
ina veil from head to foot that she is a mere moving column 
of woe, reminding one of the religious confraternities who go 
about the Italian cities, unrecognizable in black cloaks and 
nasks, to bury the dead. No one with any decent feeling can 
‘ail to respect sincere grief, but such a mourner attracts the 
ittention which it is doubtless her object to avoid, and, besides, 
11 physicians agree that it is unhealthy to wear such thick veils 
»ver the face. 

Plain net with a hem of crape is enough after the day of the 
uneral, and with a little forethought it is usually possible to go 
nto frequented shops and gay streets at hours when they are 
ot thronged. By another of those inscrutable reasons for 
yhich nobody can account it is not thought incompatible with 
he deepest mourning for the wearer to visit picture shows and 
>ctures, perhaps because they are considered educational. But 
ne thing is certain, and that is that a crape veil should never be 
Pen inside the doors of a theatre, as is, however, frequently the 
ase. The veil should either be taken off or left at home, or, if 
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it is inseparable from the bonnet, another 
simpler head-covering should be made. 
Beads and jet trimming are unsuitable as 
long as a veil is worn, and black flowers 
are an insult to Nature and can always be 
advantageously replaced by ribbons and 
stiff feathers. Pearls and diamonds are 
the only jewels permissible in deep mourn- 
ing, but many women continue to wear the 
tings to which they are accustomed. The 
time during which mourning should be 
worn must depend somewhat upon in- 
dividual feeling, although we should be 
careful not to be morbid on the sub- 
ject, and it is a great mistake to keep young people in it too 
long. For instance, one year in black and another in half- 
mourning is enough even for a parent, and if a girl marries 
after the first year, she should be allowed to leave it off alto- 
gether. In Europe two years is the term of a widow’s mourn- 
ing, but here it is usually longer, and in all countries women 
of middle age who lose their husbands rarely go back to bright 
colors again. 
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REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. B. D.—If you receive an invitation to a reception at a friend’s 
house before you have had time to pay a visit which you owe her, a 
call after the entertainment is considered to clear off both social debts. 

Social Seeker—When a girl becomes engaged to be married the 
young men of her acquaintance usually stop paying her any particular 
attentions, as she is supposed to care only for the company of the one 
she has chosen. If her engagement should be broken, it is often hard 
for her to regain her previous popularity, because people have got out 
of the way of considering her as a part of the general amusement of 
society, and also because the other men are somewhat shy of her, for 
fear they should also be thrown over. Girls, too, although they may 
not acknowledye it, are apt to resent slightly the return to their ranks 
of an attractive competitor whom they thought out of their way, and 
yet it is only through their help that their comrade can get back to 
her place. If you know any nice girl well, she can certainly be of use 
to you in this condition of things, and it might not be a bad plan to 
get up a small reading club, with both men and women for members, 
to meet at different houses, or always at yours if that is more con- 
venient. Some one of the members should choose a we!l-known play, 
such as “Richelieu,” or the “Lady of Lyons,” and allot the parts 
among the others, letting them know a few days beforehand what they 
are to read so that they may run over it. Almost any play can be 
read in about an hour, and the rest of the evening may be an informal 
little party. That is one of several ways in which to bring people 
together, and if you can amuse them, you will soon be as popular as 
ever. 

K. P.—tThere is no fixed rule as to the number of bridesmaids at 
either a day or an evening wedding, but there are usually four, six or 
eight, the last number making, perhaps, the prettiest procession. In 
going into the church the pairs are so arranged that the least intimate 
friends of the bride go in firat, so that the pair just in front of her 
would be, for instance, her sisters or cousins; and if there be a maid of 
honor, she always walks alone directly in front of the bride. In com- 
ing down the aisle after the ceremony the maid of honor walks just 
behind the bride and groom, with the most intimate bridesmaids 
next, so that they all occupy the same relative positions with refer- 
ence to the bride, but follow instead of preceding her. 

Rose and Myrtle.-School-girls of fifteen and sixteen years of age can 
scarcely be too reserved and careful about accepting the attentions of 
boys or young men who go to the same school or college. Chance 
acquaintances are seldom desirable, and while many young fellows like 
to amuse themselves by flirting with pretty girls, they certainly do not 
respect them more for permitting it. Our social system is so simple 
that a boy who goes to the same school with a girl can easily make her 
acquaintance outside of it through her brother or some other member of 
her family, and that is the proper way. Gazing and giggling either in 
class time or recess decidedly interferes with lessons on both sides, and 
is both silly and undignified. It is a woman’s place in this country 
to speak first if she chooses to speak at all, but you may be tolerably 
sure that the young men who are trying to make you notice them are 
also trying to see how far you will allow them to go. If they are so 
anxious to make your acquaintance, they will find some more regular 
means to do so and you will lose nothing in their estimation by not 
meeting them half-way. 

Anne L.—Natural flowers are not nearly so much worn in the street 
as they were a few years ago, which is a-step in the right direction, as 
they were very conspicuous, and,.in Winter, inappropriate. 
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AT ARDEN HOUSE. 


By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, Avtrsor or “THE Story oF MarGaret Kent,” “ WaLFrorp,” “THe REVOLT OF A DAUGHTER.” ETC. 


Arden House stands at the top of what is called Arden Moun- 
tain, and beside it is Arden Lake; a fair sheet of water with 
far reaches into picturesque wooded shores. 

One morning early in August 189- three ladies came out of a 
sitting-room opening on the piazza of Arden House, one carry- 
ing cushions, another a screen and footstool, while the third—a 
fragile-looking elderly woman—followed with the languid move- 
ment of an invalid and permitted herself to be established in a 
large arm-chair with the cushions beneath and behind her, the 
footstool under her feet and the screen at an angle where it 
might ward off any possible draucht. 

This was Mrs. Floyd North, who had been sent to the hills to 
recruit after along illness. Her step-daughter, Elizabeth North, 
familiarly called Bessy, had been her nurse and companion for 
six weeks. It was Bessy’s way to plunge with all her heart 
into any occupation that offered, and she had been a miracle of 
patience and devotion-—yet it had not been without the feeling 
that her youth and beauty were going to waste at Arden House, 
and she was now resigning her filial privileges with much the 
same feeling with which she would have laid down an excellent 
sermon, whose heads she-had mastered, and taken up a romance, 
Her cousin, Elizabeth North, had come to relieve her and Bessy 
was to set out early next day for Bar Harbor. 

The two Elizabeth Norths were not far from the same age— 
that is, twenty-six. In certain respects they resembled each 
other, and there was a distinctive way of standing, walking, 
lifting the head and moving the hands which might be called 
the North way. But when this superficial likeness ended their 
unlikeness began. Bessy’s face was plump and rosy, lighted 
by laughing brown eyes. Elizabeth’s was more finely and 
clearly cut; the color more delicate. Her somewhat rare smile 
had peculiar archness and charm, and her dark-blue eyes, 
always showing feeling and penetration, kindled with an intense 
but serious look of enjoyment when she was interested. 

What Bessy was giving up as a form of penance Elizabeth 
was accepting with gratitude. Few holidays had come into her 
life. 

‘‘Now,’’ Bessy explained to Elizabeth, ‘‘mama is fixed 
until lunch time. After lunch she takes a nap, then at four 
o’clock makes the tour of the lake in the boat.” 

‘* How delightful,” said Elizabeth. 

‘Bessy doesn’t call it delightful,” observed Mrs. North, 
laughing. ‘‘ It bas palled upon her.” 

**QOh, it’s sweet, of course, to be here with mama,” said 
Bessy, ‘‘ but being a social being——”’ 

‘* When she calls herself a social being she simply means that 
she likes occasionally to have a man to speak to,’ Mrs. North 
explained. 

‘‘ It will suit me,’’ said Elizabeth ; ‘‘ I shall never tire of these 
lights on the water.”’ 

‘*T can’t live on hazes.”’ 

‘*Then the moonlight last night,’’ Elizabeth began; but Bessy 
interrupted. 

‘* What is moonlight without a lover?” 

All three laughed, while Bessy proceeded. 

‘*T will leave you both to look at the water and the moon- 
light, to quote poetry to each other, if you will. I am happy to 
say I am going to a place where I shall have somebody to talk 
with, dance with, flirt with; somebody to put me in good 
spirits,” 

These words were scarcely uttered when a masculine voice 
came from the other side of the screen asking, in a discontented 
tone: 

‘* What is there to do here?” 

‘‘Oh, boating,’? was the answer. 

‘* Boating in a duck-pond ?” 

‘* There is the steam-launch.” 

‘Smelling of naphtha, probably, and with a throb of the en- 
gine which gives one nervous prostration.” 

‘* There’s good fishing at any rate.” 

‘*7]?m thankful to hear that.” 

Mrs. North was slightly deaf, and while this colloquy pro- 
ceeded her daughter raised a warning finger to her lips. When 
the unseen speakers had gone on the girl stole a glance, then 
came back simulating despair. 


‘He is young,’ she said. ‘‘He is good looking! He is wel 
dressed in gray tweeds! And I am going away to-morrow 
morning. Ihave but this one day to make his acquaintance. 
Let me run and find out who he is.” 

Ten minutes later, while Bessy was telling her cousin that the 
stranger was registered as Roger 8. Ford, of New York City, two 
young men were walking along the road, from which, a Iitte 
farther on, diverged a foot path, descending steeply from the 
top of the mountain and following the course of a brook which 
half a mile below merged into the trout stream. 

The two were distant cousins, and both had the name of 
Roger Southworth Ford. The elder, a man of thirty-two 
was known as Roger 8. Ford, while the younger, the junior by 
three years, had always been called Southworth. 

It was Southworth who now said in a laughing tone, 

‘* And even if a pretty girl were making inquirie$ about you: 
I should suppose you might be flattered.’’ 

‘*Flattered! It’s the Summer girl who is the serpent that 
spoils all these Paradises. It is impossible for a man to get any 
proper rest or relaxation. Go to the mountains; she is there: 
go to the seaside; she is there also.”’ 

‘‘And I’m much obliged to her,’’ said Southworth. ‘It 
would be horribly dull without her.”’ 

‘* At home one can escape her, but not here,’ Roger pursued. 
‘‘There was Gay! He had not the least idea of marrying—it 
was as far from his wish as from his intention, but he started 
on his Summer vacation, fell in with a girl at some of these 
resorts, an utter stranger, of whom he had never even heard 
before—and was married to her in October!” 

Southworth laughed again. 

‘*You are afraid that destiny has an eye on you—that she 
will hand you over to the fair creature who was hunting you up 
in the hotel register. Was she pretty ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes—I suppose she would be called pretty.” 

‘* Well dressed ?”” 

‘‘ Very well dressed—white, with a bit of pink somewhere, 
and a big hat.” 

‘‘You evidently made the most of your opportunity. 
mean to know her when you meet her again.” 

They had reached the angle in the road where they were to 
part company. Southworth had to go back to the cottage on 
the other end of the mountain where he had been staying for 
week; but was to join his cousin in the evening for a fortnight’s 
sojourn at Arden House. As they took their several way? 
Southworth was thinking to .himself that he wouldn’t be 4: 
priggish, as conscientious, as suspicious, as his cousin Roger 
for all Roger’s better chances. He went on rejoicing in being 
not only a little younger than Roger, a little better looking, at 
least a little more picturesque, but in heing clever enough te 
take the world as it is and amuse himself out of it instead of 
vexing himself as did Roger. 

Roger’s thought still hovered round the subject of his gnev- 
ance. He knew that he understood the world too well, saw tw 
far into things for his own comfort; but then to be Roger’. 


You 


Ford had not only its distinctions but also its penalties. He — 


could not have wished to be other than he was, but being what 
he was, could not help the knowledge that every man envied 
him and every woman longed to marry him. 

However, although he had been thrown off his balance, be 
soon forgot Miss North in the difficulties of the path. He wa: 
obliged to struggle down steep places, go slipping on a shale-like 


deposit of stones which hurt his feet, or cut his way through 32 | 


undergrowth of brambles. Twice he lost the brook, then found it 
again by its silver flash through the trees. He was just bexi0- 
ning to believe that he had missed the fishing-place altogeth' 
when suddenly he came upon the waterfall, and, descending t' 
shelving rocks beside it, found the pool said to be beloved !: 
trout. Here was a high bank shaded by a group of whilr 
birches. He flung himself on the grass, threw off his knapsach. 
tossed his hat aside, unbuttoned bis gaiters, bared bis throat an. 
loosened his jacket. Having attained this degree of comfort. br 
lighted a cigarette and proceeded to piece his rod together, thes 
baited his hook and cast his line. Five minutes before he bs' 
been ready to say that such toils as he had_ gone through might 
have some hygienic value for a man\trying tooreduce his weizht. 
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ut that for holiday enjoyment he should prefer breaking stones 

1 the road. Now, however, leaning back against the tree-trunk 
2 tasted the full charm of the gold-green glimmer of his 
treat; the silence, the seclusion, the unspoiled peace. 

Whether the trout rose to his fly he cared little. What he 
"xed was the lullaby made by the cascade, the breeze which not 

ily stirred the leaves but cooled his brow and temples. From 
ie hills he heard the far-off bleat of lambs; a bee droned past 

m. 

' Yes, this was enjoyment. 

Was that a bite! Something had twitched his line. He 
-tked at his rod too suddenly. Whether it had been a fish or 

hether the current had drifted his hook under a stone the result 
ag the same; his line was dangling in mid-air without either 
yok or bait, and he was obliged to set himself to the task of 
jjusting another. This accomplished, again he flung his line 

id again lay back ready for enjoyment. A blue-jay screamed 
id flashed out of the group of dark o’ershadowing pines on the 
her side of the brook. His eyes followed its course. He 
-arted and an inarticulate exclamation rose to his lips. 

He was not alone. Not ten feet away from him on the edge of 
1e bank was seated a young woman apparently rapt in contem- 
ation of the waters which foamed out of the churn of the 
iscade and, after a few revolutions in the whirlpool, passed 
1 with shallow wash and murmer into the trout pool. She 
ust have come while he was tugging at his line. 

-What lent poignancy to Roger’s feeling of outrage was the 
ct that there was something familiar in the girl’s white frock, 

her pink belt ribbon, in her wide-brimmed hat. It waa Miss 
orth! He was sure of it. Odious girl! Unbearable situation! 
ould he have fled he would have done so precipitately. But 
je was sitting on his gaiters; his hat was actually under her 
bow! Yet she had the effrontery to pretend that she was 
1conscious of his proximity. She seemed to be thinking of 

thing except the landscape. 

He could at least emulate her abstraction. His mind was 
ade up on the moment. No matter what happened, he 
stermtined to be stone-blind, stone-deaf. Not all men can play 
e stoic, but Roger could. For what seemed an interminable 
me he stirred not a muscle. He sat still and felt as if he were 
coming @ part of inanimate Nature. 

What was she waiting for? Had she too turned to stone? 
‘ould she never move? Above all, would she never go away ? 
ls equilibrium of feeling began to give way to cramps and 
ches. What was that swish? Thank heaven she had risen. 
le was now walking down the bank picking hare-bells. 

Roger could at least breathe more freely, although he did not 
‘+ venture to stir hand or foot. He could even direct a furtive 
ance after the retreating enemy. Evidently she was bent 
xn picking every hare-bell in the region. She was by this time 
ounting the horse-shoe of rocks which was the foundation of 
e cascade, and pulling flowers out of every cranny and chink. 

Good gracious, was she trying to destroy herself? She had 
most lost her balance. To sit and see a fellow-being expose her- 
lf to danger is not pleasant, but Roger hardened himself by the 
flection that the girl had no doubt a clear sense of dramatic 
ect. She knew that she was not playing to empty boxes. 

Perhaps his apathy piqued her: at least, she courted peril 
ore and more recklesaly. A bunch of hare-bells freshened by 
e spray of the waterfall took her eyes. She knelt down and 
ined over. Roger averted his eyes. There was a cry—a 
lash; he did not move. She had seemed eager to take a bath. 
hy should he interfere ? 

Hearing nothing but the swirl of the waters his curiosity got 
2 better of his resolution. He stole one look, expecting to see 
> lovely creature emerge, dripping. 

Another moment and he had rushed down the ledge; he was 
ding in and drawing out something white that swayed and 
ised. It was the unconscious figure of the girl. The blood 
is streaming from a cut on the temple and on the forehead a 
wise was turning red and purple. 


II. 
‘‘And you brought her all the way back to this house?” 
{uired Southworth Ford after he had heard the story. 
“She partly recovered her consciousness just as I reached 
‘lodge,’’ replied Roger. ‘‘I left her there. She murmured 
nething about not alarming her cousin or somebody.” 
‘You brought her up that steep ascent in your arms ?’ 
‘What else could I do?” demanded Roger, indignantly. 
ver before had he been mixed up in anything ridiculous—but 
arly this was ridiculous. 
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‘Of all the romantic adventures I ever heard of!” said 
Southworth. 

‘‘Romantic! What I was afraid of was a coroner’s inquest ! 


I had almost let the girl drown before my very eyes.”’ 

‘‘Oh, they never drown under such circumstances,” said 
Southworth, provokingly. ‘‘ They always come back to life 
and marry their preservers.”’ 

Southworth went on generalizing. He found it amusing 
to himself to predict the natural and inevitable results of 
an adventure like Roger’s. He declared over and over again 
that if he only stood in Roger’s shoes he would fill the vacuum 
of his existence with enjoyment. He sketched the sort of cam- 
paign to be played by hero and heroine, carried on imaginary 
conversations between them, finally winding up with mutual 
declarations of love. He overshot his mark. Next morning, 


*soon after he awoke, this note was brought to him: 


Dear Southworth: 

You said you wished you could stand in my shoes; 
here they are. I make them over to you. You are Roger 
S. Ford as much as Iam. Iam off. I couldn't sleep, and 
am now packed and ready for the siz o'clock stage. I shall 
wire Ben to wait for me and I shall join him on his cruise. 

Roger. 


For the ensuing twelve hours Southworth was thoroughly out 
of conceit with himself. That he liked to play upon Roger’s 
nervous sensibilities was one thing; that he had brought on such 
a fit of trepidation about the probable results of the adventure 
that Roger should have turned tail and fled was quite another 
thing. He ate his meals without relish all that day. He walked 
about restlessly; the afternoon coach seemed to beckon him 
to clamber to its top and leave Arden House and his perplexities 
behind him. He not only did not see Miss North. but he made 
no inquiries about her; he mentally confessed that he had made 
a fool of himself as well as Roger. He had spoiled his holiday, 
and all for the sake of a foolish joke about a girl he wished 
never to encounter. It was with a very humble sensation that 
Southworth stood about the verandas. His belief in his own 
spirited capabilities had gone down to zero. It is more easy to 
make epigrams upon life than to do things vividly and com- 
pactly. He had made a mistake and was trying to think how 
he could expiate it when all at once his spiritual thermometer 
went up a little. 

He had come in from a stroll that evening, had glanced into 
the parlors—where some dreary pastimes seemed to be in pro- 
gress—and was about to go up stairs when a boy came towards 
him bearing a salver. 

‘* Roger S. Ford, sir? Telegram, sir.” 

Just as Southworth was about to lift the yellow envelope, a 
young woman came up with a quick, light movement and, 
addressing the boy, said: 

‘‘This is not my telegram. This is addressed to Roger 8. 
Ford.” 

‘‘ Miss Elizabeth North,” said Southworth, reading ‘the name 
from the wrapper he held in his hand. 

‘‘T am Miss Elizabeth North,” said the young lady. 

‘*T am Roger S. Ford,’’ said Southworth; and then both 
blushed, and blushing deeper and deeper, began to laugh. 

‘If it is really Mr. Ford,” Elizabeth—for it was she—now 
said, rallying ber powers, ‘‘I ought to pay a debt of gratitude.” 

‘Oh, don’t allude to it,” said Southworth, ardently. ‘‘ I only 
hope Miss North has quite recovered.”’ 

‘¢Oh, quite.” murmured Elizabeth. 

Both bowed, both smiled. each conscious of an odd embarrass- 
ment. They separated, then presently each looked back and 
encountered the other’s thoughtful and curious glance. 

‘¢T suppose he took me for Bessy,’ Elizabeth was saying to 
herself. ‘‘He does not look at all like the solemn, ineffable 
prig Bessy described him.” 

It was a telegram from her cousin that Elizabeth now held in 
her hand, for in spite of her cuts and bruises Bessy had eet off 
by the eight-o’clock coach that morning. declaring that she 
could never face the hero of her yesterday’s adventure. It ran 
thus : 


Arrived safely. Aim met. Have you seen him? 


Southworth at the same moment was reading this despatch 
from Roger: 
Just in time. We sailinan hour. Have you seen he: ’ 


Seen her? Yes, Southworth had, seen her);( he had,too, seen 
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her blushing at the thought that this was the stranger whose 
arms had clasped her, who had borne her up the steep hill, her 
wet hair flowing on his shoulder. 

Southworth had, as we have seen, shown a smiling dilettante 
sort of contempt for Roger, his wealth, his easy possession of the 
thousand-and-one things that were his. Now he envied Roger 
the right to claim that blush, not to say the glances Miss North 
had bestowed upon himself. 

It seemed a little odd to Southworth that she should have 
taken him for Roger. But, after all, he and Roger were not 
unlike. What harm could there be in making use of some of 
Roger's superfluous advantages? If she took him for Roger, 
why he was, for the time being, Roger 8. Ford. Roger had igno- 
miniously run away. Let Southworth redeem his reputation for 
chivalry. 


Accordingly when, next morning, Southworth encountered ° 


Miss North walking along the bank of the lake, he bared his 
head and asked her if the telegram was all right. Yes, the 
telegram was all right, Elizabeth answered demurely. 

It is the first step that counts at a dull Summer resort. Three 
times that day the two exchanged a few words, and by the 
second afternoon, when Southworth came up to Mrs. North and 
Elizabeth on the little steamboat, they seemed quite like old 
friends. 

‘‘Do not say anything to my aunt about—abuut—” Elizabeth 
murmured to Southworth. 

He understood. Mrs. North had been spared all alarm about 
the adventure at the waterfall. It was also clear to him that 
Miss North herself shrank from allusion to it; and certainly 
Southworth had not the smallest desire to call it up to her mem- 
ory. He began ‘to wince at the idea that this charming girl 
believed him to be her preserver. 

Mrs. North was too much occupied with her own symptoms, 
her own medicines and tonics, to give much thought to any- 
thing else, and she easily accepted Southworth as a useful 
adjunct to the party. She was one of those women who have 
but a slight hold upon the facts of life, upon even what is within 
their clasp. She was always dropping her book, her fan, her 
handkerchief, and that this good-looking young man could help 
Elizabeth to pick them up seemed to her a convenient arrange- 
ment. Presently it occurred to her to ask whether he were a 
descendant of Roger Southworth Ford, who had been a friend 
of her father. When she heard that he was a grandson she 
considered that she had an hereditary claim on his services. 

The acquaintance progressed; it progressed irresistibly. Mrs. 
North could not fatigue herself by listening to conversation, 
but it was surprising to her how much the two young people 
found to talk about. 

Had Elizabeth been Bessy, Mrs. North might have believed 
that she was finding what had at first been lacking at Arden 
House. Elizabeth was too quiet, too indifferent to care about 
anything of the sort; yet once or twice it had occurred even to 
Mrs. North that Elizabeth quite woke up to prettiness and charm 
in talking to Mr. Ford. 

One would need to be Elizabeth North and to have lived 
Elizabeth North’s life for eight years to understand just how 
she had mischievously yielded to the temptation to let Ford 
think she was the girl whose life he had saved. She was 
accepting all this Summer experience ina spirit of curiosity, 
almost rapacity, eager to gather in all the charm and pleasant- 
ness she could find. She was nota real princess, but a Cinde- 
rella dressed out by fairy godmothers and accepting as a joke all 
the homage and attention she received. Soon enough the clock 
would strike twelve and all this framework of illusion would 
vanish. She honestly intended to set Mr. Ford right at their 
second interview, but somehow it was not so easy as it might 
seem to declare herself to be animpvostor. It was all so pleasant. 
The coincidence of their meeting in the morning, in their 
encountering each other through the day was so innocent, that 
only now and then did it seem a reality that she was actually 
imposing herself upon his perceptions as somebody else, and 
that someone her cousin Bessy. 

As for Southworth, either he was reckless or he had actually 
forgotten that he was stealing another man’s personality. But 
this delectable equilibrium of enjoyment we: to be disturbed. 

One morning, just after the middle of August, Elizabeth came 
out of her aunt’s sitting-room and walked down the piazza read- 
inz a letter. Southworth, perched on top of the balustrade with 
a sheet of paper rumpled in his hand, turned and faced her. 
He saw there was bad news by the little. pucker between her 
brows. 

‘‘Got a letter?’’ he inquired. 


‘‘ Yes, from my cousin Bessy at Mt. Desert.” 

‘*] didn’t know you had a cousin Bessy.” 

‘‘Oh, but I have,’ Elizabeth said with a rueful little laugh 

‘* Odd to relate, I have a letter from my oousin Roger, who is 
also at Mt. Desert,’’ said Southworth. 

‘*T didn’t know you had a cousin Roger.’’ 

‘‘My cousin Roger accounts for all my faults, all my sins. aii 
my failings,” said Southworth. ‘‘ All my life long I have had to 
see Roger doing easily all I longed to do, what I would do if | 
could.”’ 

‘¢T sometimes say of my cousin Bessy that she is all I am not," 
said Elizabeth. 

‘*Mark you,’’ Southworth continued with some heat, ‘‘ I don’ 
want to be my cousin Roger. I prefer to be myself, although 
he is always right and I am always wrong. But he is an honest 
fellow ; he couldn’t for his life pretend to be anything he is not.” 

‘‘T admire him,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘* I hate anything counterfeit 
[ love truth, openness, candor, honesty.” 

Their glances met and each was conscious of the flash in the 
other’s eyes. 

‘*] will say one thing about Roger,’’ Southworth now observe! 
with peculiar energy, ‘* he never needs to pretend to be anything 
that he is not. Everything comes to him.” 

‘* That is what I say of my cousin Bessy,”’ returned Elizabeth. 
If she wants a new gown, she goes and buys one. If she wants 4 
friend, she reaches out her hand. She never had an unfulfilled 
craving.” . 

It really seemed as if each were pleading against some 
unspoken accusation. Each looked at the other wistfully, rather 
sadly. 
‘When you come to know Roger—” Southworth began — 
when Elizabeth interrupted : 

‘“‘T was just about to say when you come to know Bessy.” 
She laughed as she spoke, then added with a gesture of relief: 
‘¢ However, Bessy will not be here until the twenty-sixth.” 

‘¢ Roger also comes the twenty-sixth,’ said Southworth. ‘Bu: 
suppose we dismiss both of these admirable people from our 
minds until then. We have so far got along very comfortabls 
without them.”’ 

Elizabeth’s pale face, her eyes at once smiling and sad, her 
sweet lips curled down a little at the corners, moved him 
strangely. On reading Roger’s letter, which gave an account of 
his fortnight’s cruise along the coast and his arrival at Bar Har-— 
bor, Southworth’s conscience had suddenly become active. | 
Roger wrote that he had made up his mind to return to Arden 
House. Alas, it was this warning which made the impostor see 
his misdeeds clearly! He had been in a fool’s paradise, and his 
fool’s paradise was soon to be shattered. For the first time is | 
his brief experience he had met a charming gifl with every 
advantage in his favor. He had (or was supposed to have) per- 
formed a feat of valor in her behalf, and she had received hin 
on equal terms. She was so bright, so witty, so full of charm 
and sweetness that it was no wonder he had let himself forget 
on what a perilous margin he was standing. 

‘‘ We have known each other fifteen days,” he now said, look- 
ing at her with a half sigh. 

‘+ ] was reflecting on something of the sort,” she replied. 

‘Five days more will make twenty days,” he observed 
‘‘ After that my cousin Roger will be here and you will & 
admitted to the privilege of a really superior man’s society. 

‘‘ Bessy will be here and you will see a really charming girl.” 
retorted Elizabeth. There was a little pout on her lips, there wa: _ 
a little pretense of melancholy on her whole face—still she «3: 
laughing. ‘‘ The day Bessy is to arrive,’’ she said with uplifted 
finger, ‘‘ I shall make a confession to you.” , 

Southworth gazed at her startled. 

‘‘A confession,” he exclaimed, thinking that confession wa: 
his own rdle. 

‘“‘T ought to have made it long ago, I ought to make it now.” | 
she went on, ‘‘but it would spoil everything, put an end t 
everything.” 

‘¢ Don’t confess,’’ he said with decision. 

‘‘Tt wouldn’t make you quite dislike me; there is nothing * 
very wrong about it,” she said, half pleading. 

‘¢ Let it be put off.” be said again. ‘‘ Confessions are for tk 
last moment, when nothing else will save one.”’ 

He was resolved to fill these five last days with delightf 
experiences. He knew by this time that he was passionately 
love, and he was resolved to put everything upon the hazard ci: 
die and win what he wanted, if he could, against decrees of fs! 
and of his cousin Roger. Elizabeth, too, seemed in a light. ree* 
less, half-defiant(state-of mind ;. her moods of gayety, her bs! 
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oquetry, her little touches of pathos and sadness played over 
nd through each other. There was a new vibration in her 
oice. She seemed at times intensely serious, then all at once, 
rith some mischievous quip, would break out into merriment. 

One thing was curious; each had at first shrunk from the 
ast allusion to the adventure which was supposed to have 
egun their acquaintance, yet now twenty times a day one 
¥ the other brought up the circumstance. 

‘* When a man has saved a woman’s life,’”? Southworth would 
bserve as a preamble to some suggestion he wished to enforce. 
he would reply in the same spirit. 

‘* When a man has saved a girl from drowning—”’ 

_“ Exactly.’ Southworth would make haste to remark, ‘‘ She 
wes him everything.” 

So the five days passed. It was the morning of the twenty- 
ixth, a lovely late Summer morning with the mellow touch of 
,utumn on the coloring of the woods and the lake. Southworth 
iad his breakfast as usual and then began pacing the piazza, 
‘eeping well in view the windows of Mrs. North’s sitting-room. 
ie was thinking of what he was to say to Elizabeth, and once 
twice, carried away by his own mental eloquence, he paused 
nd looked far into the hazy distance. 

It was thus, perhaps, that he missed seeing Miss North come 
‘ut of her aunt’s room, and when all at once he perceived her 
itting ona bench mending a pair of gloves, he was startled. 
- “*T had no idea you were here,” he said ee brusquely, 
roing up to her. 

‘‘Do I spoil the view ?”’ she inquired with just that witch- 
ike touch of mischief which always put his head in a whirl. 

He stood looking at her, all his eloquent speeches forgotten. 
‘How is your aunt this morning?’’ he asked tamely. 

‘Resting. She wishes to be in good health and spirits to 
neet my cousin Bessy to-day. 
‘or my journey.” 

‘‘For your journey ?’’ he repeated. 

‘‘Oh, one has to go away even from Arden House,” she said. 
‘My cousin Bessy never has to mend her gloves. She has 
yoxes and boxes of them. Did I not tell you that my cousin 
3essy never had an unfulfilled craving?” 

‘Have you?” he asked, bending towards her. 

‘‘IT never allow myself any craving,” she answered lightly. 
‘I am such a greedy, hungry creature I should insist on having 
-he whole world if I had any chance of getting it.”’ 

‘* What do you call having the whole world?” he now 
nquired. 

‘Oh, being rich,’ she said, ‘‘ being able to go everywhere, to 
‘lo everything.’? She turned up her arch, brilliant face towards 
lim and met his full glance. ‘‘ Do I look to you like Cin- 
lerella?’’ she asked. ‘‘Do you see any ashes of my native 
velongings anywhere.” 

‘* Ashes!’ he echoed. 

‘IT told you I was going to confess my sins,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
jave mended my glove; now I will mend my ways.”’ 

** Let me confess first,”’ cried Southworth. 

Perhaps she was afraid of his confession, for she cried out 
vith a soft vehemence ‘* No, no, no—I must make mine! I have 
‘neaked along so far under false pretences. I owe you a bit of 
rankness. I am here taking care of my aunt like a trained 
turse. I’m not paid for it, but my aunt has lodged me and 
ed me. (I’m poor, you see, Mr. Ford—oh, horribly poor. I 
tot only support myself, but do something for my brother, who 
31x years younger than Iam. He and I are alone together. 
_ am secretary and typewriter to the principal of a woman’s col- 
>ge. My vacation is up. I must be back at my post by 
he 28th.” 

At first she had kept her face upturned to his, but as she 
aw his eyes gather fire and his lips set themselves hard, her 
lance fell. 

_ As she ceased speaking she was conscious that he had turned 
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his back on her. She felt that she had driven him from her, 
she tried to gather self-command to meet this crisis. 

“TI thought you were a rich girl!’ he now exclaimed, whéel- 
ing round. 

‘*'You were under a delusion,” she said, smiling with a soft 
irony. 

‘‘I wish,” he went on, ‘‘I wish I dared be glad at what you 
tell me.” 

‘‘ Glad that I am an overworked drudge?’’ He seemed not to 
hear her. He was staring into her face with imperative fervor. 
Her eyes were altogether honest; her whole face was to him a 
face in which there could be no guile, yet he could not help 
thinking that she supposed she was addressing the rich Roger 
S. Ford. 

‘‘The man who saved your life,” Southworth said rather 
solemnly, ‘‘is a rich man.”’ 

‘‘T heard he was,’’ said Elizabeth. 
showing him that——” 

‘‘He is a man who will leave unfulfilled no craving of a 
woman—all she is hungry and greedy for she can have.” 

‘‘T hate rich people,” cried Elizabeth, all the blood rushing 
to her face. ‘‘ Let me confess that it was simply because you 
are rich that I have been hoaxing you a little, pretending to be 
all that Iam not and nothing that 1am. You have too much, 
you rich people—you cannot meet just the same candor and 
honesty that poor people find in their fellow-beings.”’ 

**He not only saved your life, this rich fellow, but he could 
offer you everything—if he could open his heart to———” 

‘‘He didn’t save my life,’? murmured Elizabeth, hiding her 
face in her hands. ‘‘That’s another confession I have to make. 
It was my cousin Bessy whom you dragged out of the water 
and brought up the hill in your arms.”’ 

_He retreated from her a moment and uttered an exclamation. 

‘*Oh, I knew it was not fair,” she cried, wincing as if from a 
blow. ‘‘It was like you to do it—it was like you to—only I 
thought I might—”’ Again she broke off, this time with tears. 
‘* Bessy is coming back,” she said, trying to smile. 

‘‘ And so is Roger,” said Southworth. ‘* They shall play out 
their little drama. Meanwhile, let me tell you 

‘¢T must go back to my aunt,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘ I have been 
away too long. ‘ss 

‘* When a man has saved a woman’s life,’’ insisted Southworth. 

‘It was not my life you saved.”’ 

‘“‘T saved nobody’s life. 1 simply fell in love with the girl 
who came up to me one evening,’’ said Southworth. ‘She 
thought me a rich, capable fellow, and I longed so for her 
smiles—’’ 

‘*Do you really mean—”’ 

‘‘TIt was Roger my cousin who went fishing that day. I was 
five miles off. He shirked the consequences of the adventure. 
At first there seemed no harm—’’ Southworth broke off and 
with a quivering, agitated face looked at her quivering, agitated 
face. ‘‘Heand I have the same name,” he went on, with a 
deep thrill of speech. ‘It’s a good name. Until this time [ve 
done nothing to disgrace it. I’m poor—I shall have to struggle 
for a while—but I’ve got a start, and with you by my side—”’ 

Just as he met her eyes full of courage and sympathy, Mrs. 
North, impatient for Elizabeth, came to her window and looked - 
out. 


‘Tt made me feel like 





A few hours later, while the dusk was gathering, Southworth 
and Elizabeth stood waiting for the coach by which Roger and 
Bessy were to arrive. They had been engaged since three 
o’clock that day, and her hand, tender and human, was in his, 
turned upwards to meet his clasp. 

“TI wonder,” she said, ‘‘ whether they will have recognized — 
each other, or whether we shall have to tell the story.”’ 

But Roger and Bessy had recognized each other and had 
their own stury to tell. ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. 


It contains as well a detailed explanation of the various 
parts of a bicycle by an expert machinist, with valuable advice 
on the care, repair and choice of a wheel; a specially prepared 
paper on learning to ride; a discussion by a high medical 
authority of the question of exercise for women; the etiquette 
of the wheel; and a great variety of other matter especially 
interesting to the devotees of this exhilarating and health-giving 


. sport. No cyclist of either sex can afford to do without this 


pamphlet, which will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of 2d. or 5 cents. 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


CENTER-PIECEK, WITH RUSSIAN LACE BORDER. 


Figure No. }.—The engraving illustrates a very 
‘h looking center-piece suitable fora table about 
ree feet in diameter. ‘The center is of heavy 
en of very fine texture. The design is of 
2 Battenburg variety carried out in Bat- 
iburg braid and afterward outlined 
th cord such as is used in modern 
e-making. Pictures of this cord 
various sizes may be seen in 
r book on Modern Lace-Mak- 
r, price 50 cents or 2s., in 
1ich also appear engrav- 
rs of the rings seen in 
2 present design. 
ie book also con- 
ns representa- 
ns of many 
nds of 
aids, fill- 
r-in stitch- 
and = de- 
ns of a 
neral char- 
ter. The 
‘ectiveness 
the cen- 
-piece is not 
ly disclosed in 
s small engraving, 
cause the work, while 
nple, is so heavy in appear- 
ce that the details do not photo- 
aph clearly. The center-piece is, how- 
er, one of the handsomest creations of the season. 


RCULAR HANDKERCHIEF, WITH HONITON AND POINT 
BORDER. 


Fictre No. 


2.— Although a circular handkerchief is 





sURE NO. 2.—CIRCULAR HANDKERCHIEF, WITH HONITON AND Point BORDER. 
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unique, it seems to find fayor with many ladies. Th 
example illustrated is extremely pretty in desis] 
and very effective. The center is composed «f 
rare sheer linen lawn, though grass linen 1 
fabric especially adapted to handkerchief ren } 
ters, may be used, thus adding to the del-§ 
icacy of the article. The border i] 
showy, yet dainty and may be easi; 
developed from the engraving, thousi 
if difficulty in this direction is e:. 
perienced by the worker, she ma; 
send to a professional lace. 
maker for the design in jus 
the size wanted. She ma: 
also, at the same time. 
order the proper quar. 
tity and kind of m:. ! 
terials needed an 
have a= sma. 
portion of th- 
work begut 
for her, thu- 
rendering th 
making o! 
the handker- 
chief a veri 
easy matter. 
The expen 
of this plan ci 
procedure is © 
slight in compariso: 
with the assistance i 
renders that the outlay i 
more than justified by final results. 
When the border is completed baste it tc 
a small square of the center material and the: 
button-hole it to place, after which cut away from underneat. 
all corners and extra material. 
For the designs and information contained in this artick 
thanks are due Sara Hadley, No. 928 Broadway, New York 


CHURCH-LACE STITCH. 
Figure No. 3.—This stitch is used alone for churct 
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Figure No. 3.—Crurcu—Lace Sritcna. 


lace, and is very simple, consisting of button-boit 
stitches arranged as follows: Make the first row ¢! 
stitches as seen in the engraving. Then work a cle 
row of button-hole stitches as seen in the second ro¥ 
work back another row, but instead of taking th 
stitch between two stitches of the first row. take !' 
through the test or loop of a stitch. Work the thir 
row in the same manner. Then repeat the first 
of twisted loops and repeat also the three rows of bu’ 
ton-hole stitches. The engraving show® the develot 
ment of the_work, but_is not a design. The twiste 
row and the three solid rows alternate in all desir: 
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TRANSFORMING AN OLD FARMHOUSE. 


By MARGARET NOURSE. 


Let us take the old farmhouse just as it is, unpainted, with its 
-dooryard unadorned, with small windows, and with no blinds 
and no piazzas to give it an air of elegance. In the first place, 
do not think longingly of what a coat of white or buff paint 
and the additional green blinds would do for it. Nature has 
clothed the old house with a marvellously beautiful ming- 
ling of gray shades which no artist could reproduce; it is a 
color which fits well into any landscape and is a favorite for 
fashionable villas by the seashore and in the mountains. Forget 
the paint-pot and rejoice in the really artistic color of the old 
home. If new sashes are needed, you may give them a touch of 
rich red, and if outside blinds can be obtained, paint them in 
a gray which will harmonize with the house color and prove to all 
the world that you approve of your house and defy criticism. 
A plain, wide porch undoubtedly adds much to the appear- 
ance of the exterior and it should be painted gray, with a touch 
of red inside on the ceiling or arches. But a good substitute 
for the porch—and far less costly—is a pretty Summer house. 
This should not be too near the house nor yet so far away as to 
be inaccessible for the tired housewife. If some well-established 
shrubs grow near by, make a broad path to the Summer house 
so as to include them in the bordered walk, thereby adding 
much to the general appearance of the yard. Transplant wild 
azaleas, laurel, rhododendron, sweet brier, white or purple lilacs 
for the border, and fill in the spaces between with pansies and 
white or pink (not crimson) petunias, which grow with little 
care und sunshine and light up a dark place. 
Tbe Summer house may be roughly built, as it is to be cov- 
ered with a wild vine from the woods, either clematis or Virginia 
creeper. Gather the clematis or other vine with a liberal hand 
and plant thickly around the house, leaving wide spaces between 
the vines in order to admit plenty of air. In a very short time 
the clematis will twist and twine itself around the rough sides. 
It is beautiful in Summer when full of white buds and blossoms; 
beautiful when the seed vessels burst into green foliage, and 
beautiful when Autumn had touched its Jeaves. Bittersweet 
vines mingle well with the clematis, and in the season red berries 
form a charming contrast to the clematis tassels. The top of the 
Summer house should end in a point, which the vine tendrils 
will gracefully cover. 
Multiplication of flower-beds in the dooryards means multi- 
plication of cares for the already over-taxed farmers’s wife—and 
this in the Summer season when time, temper and weather com- 
bine against any increase of toil. Shrubs are an excellent invest- 
ment for the busy woman who loves beauty. Flowering pome- 
\cranate with its rich, red blossoms transforms the whole yard in 
the early Spring, and yellow spice bush, flowering currant, and 
white and purple lilacs are also excellent for the early season. 
A pretty conceit is to plant close together, in clusters, a yellow 
spice bush and a white deutzia, spirea, or queen of the meadow 
—or the pink and white varieties of the last—scarlet pome- 
ranate and white spirea, or white and purple lilacs, which 
never grow old-fashioned. The effect of the mingled blossoms 
is exceedingly pretty and uncommon. However plain the house, 
if the grass is green in the yard and a few well-kept shrubs are 
n bloom, it can never be quite unattractive. But the shrubs 
hould be well pruned and the soil made rich enough to ensure 
ine yrowth and bloom. Roses should be considered next. They 
re easily cultivated and in a neighborly town one need not go 
ar to get roots for wnite, blush, pink, damask and the beautiful 
ae sparks of the little yellow rose. Wild sweetbrier roses 

rosper in many places under cultivation. All these in profusion 
make June something to look forward to and remember. 

Now, consider some of the unsightly places on the farm that 
ire near the house. The woods are full of ferns which require 
10 Sunshine, no great amount of care. A long row of them on 
‘he north side of the house under the eaves will cuver up and 
Jeautify a waste place; nasturtiums sowed with lavish hand 
ver an unsightly pile of rubbish or a tree stump yield a rich 
‘eward; petunias grow profusely where grass and clover refuse 
Olive. The last-named bloom early and late, and, in even the 
)lainest varieties, have a happy fashion of sending out fragrance 
itevening time. 

. The porch may be adorned with Virginia creeper, clematis 
einy unsuitable on account of its rather untidy appearance. 
lhe creeper—called in some places wild ivy, wood ivy or five- 












fingered—will drape the corner of the house without injuring the 
wood, and be beautiful in late Autumn when it turns a beautiful 
red. The Japanese ivy, ampelopsts vetichit, may be cultivated 
with charming effect on wood as well as on stone houses. It 
grows rapidly, and in Winter its delicate vines look like fine 
etchings against the bouse. 

The straggling old fence may be treated to a wild vine, as may 
also the unsightly barn or shed. Hop vines on poles nailed to 
the barn are good for this purpose and require little or no care. 
A border of weeping willow may be planted for a screen. 

An old farmhouse may have a fine large yard and even many 
shade trees, but seldom do we find it a comfortable place to sit 
or lounge. Chairs brought from the house are a source of 
trouble, for they rarely get a comfortable tilt and they must be 
taken in every night. A large rustic chair built of branches, 
and a rustic bench located to use a tree for its back, are a great 
convenience if comfortably made, and denim cushions may be 
used to soften angularities. A large table, however rough and 
rude in construction, under a spreading tree or on a porch, is a 
very great convenience in the dooryard in Summer as 4 recep- 
tacle for books, sewing and trifles that are sure to get lost in the 
grass if no such place has been provided. 

The hammock is a source of great comfort to a tired worker. 
Mexican hammocks of close weave and bright color, with fringe 
gracefuliy depending from the edges, are the best choice, though 
easily procurable plain-rope hammocks answer very well. A 
good substitute may be made of strong sail-cloth or even bed- 
ticking, finished at the outer edges with a flounce of turkey-red 
or of yellow print, and a pillow or two of the same color filled 
with sweet balsam, excelsior, hair or feathers. Much depends 
on the placing of a hammock with reference to sun and shade. 

Now let us take a look inside the house, where new furnish- 
ings seem to be very much needed. Even if there may be little 
to spare in the pocket-book, yet with perseverance, energy and 
taste much may be accomplished. Walls and floor are the 
important points within, and the walls of a room may need 
re-papering. Consider first the location. Does the room face the 
north or is it shaded by trees or tall shrubs? In either case 
select warm cream or buff or something with sunshine in it and 
avoid green, blue or gray tints. If this is to be the room where 
the family like to sit, and where delicate furnishings would be 
out of place, be careful not to select the very pale, characterless 
papers, beautiful in themselves, of which there are so many 
varieties in the market. Unless these papers can be matched 
with light carpets, curtains and furniture, they ruin the effect 
of the room by putting to shame the respectable old sofas 
and chairs which we must have about us. Avoid alluring 
paper of this kind when making a selection for the sitting- 
room and get a medium tint—not dark, but just a happy sub- 
stantial buff or mustard-seed color without a figure, or, 
particularly if the room be small, a vague, delicate pattern. 
For a large room select a large but not too pronounced 
figure, as one does not care to be stared in the face by the 
walls of a room. If the room be low, select a narrow border, 
if any. If none at all is to be used, paper to the ceiling and 
place a narrow strip of plain but darker-colored paper to 
imitate a moulding. For a south room with plenty of sun- 
shine, a cool green or a Delft-blue may be used. Often when 
the exact color desired is not to be found, an inexpensive, 
old-fashioned paper used wrong side out will furnish the required 
effect. For a bed-chamber a delicate pink, blue or white or a 
flowered chintz paper is a goud choice; the latter is a favorite 
and is very beautiful when rightly used. 

The carpet is next to be considered; but if the carpet cannot 
be replaced and is decidedly rusty, this should be considered 
before buying the paper. Can we have anew carpet? Pretty 
mattings in all colors, navy, green, deep red and brown are 
to be had, and with one of these and some home-made rugs 
the floor may be made dainty and attractive. Better still is a 
good wool carpet of small and simple design and rich but not 
dark tone. If neither of these is available, get one fresh rug. 
piece out with old ones, and stain the floor or even paint 
the bare edges. If the old carpet must stay, study its best 
points. A rag carpet of medium shade is much better as a 
problem than the great-flowered red’ and green patterns so 
much in vogue years ago)'| Select :prepared dyes_of delicate 
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color and, having collected all the available cast-off clothing and 
scraps of cloth, enlist the services of a good grandmother who 
knows the secret of weaving or braiding pretty and serviceable 
rugs. Resist the temptation to put every color of the rainbow 
into each rug. If green, brown or blue predominates in the 
carpet, take a lighter shade of the same color and make it the 
chief color in the rug. 

Blue denim, often known as blue jeans, serves a very good 
purpose for a carpet on a floor which is not in constant use. 
The light or the dark side may be turned out, and plenty of 
papers should be laid underneath to give firmness and depth. I 
have seen walls covered with denim in the studio of an artist, 
and the effect was very pleasing. In case denim is used, the 
breadths should be carefully measured and sewed together 
firmly on a machine before they are applied to the wall. If the 
darker side is used for the floor, the lighter should be used 
for walls, as colorings in a room should always shade upward 
from the floor, where they are darkest, to the ceiling, where the 
lightest tint should prevail. With a denim floor use pale-blue 
rugs mingled with white. 

The woodwork should be painted in two tones of the prom- 
inent color on the walls and floor. 

Window draperies, in which the variety of material is very 
great, add much to the effectiveness of a room. For the family 
sitting-room on the north side of the house we will have buff; 
if the old white Nottingham curtains must stay, treat them 
to a coftee bath or a buff dye,‘and be sure that only a trifle of 
starch gets into them to prevent them from hanging in graceful 
folds. White curtains are suited to pale, fresh, delicately fur- 
nished rooms. In an elegant parlor or a pretty chamber they 
are in place. 

The final touch of effective elegance in our cold north room 
is a bit of brilliant nasturtium-orange. Have it somewhere, in a 
bowl of nasturtiums or a long trailing vine covered with gay 
blossoms, in Summer and early Autumn. For a permanent 
feature we may take a yard or two of orange China silk or 
even resort to the dye to produce something of the same shade 
in soft wool for a sofa-pillow, or in soft cotton for a sash cur- 
tain, which peeps out from behind the delicate draperies at the 
window. It will make sunshine in our north room, even on a 
rainy day, and suggests a warm, radiant atmosphere to every 
one who enters the room. 

If the dining-room must serve also as a sitting-room, be sure 
that the table is reset at each meal; sitting all day in the pres- 
ence of a table spread for the coming meal, even though it be 
tidily covered with netting, is to live perpetually reminded 
of food, and the condition is not suggestive of neatness. A 
Lright table-cover may be substituted for the linen one, and 
then we have a pleasant center for the family gathering and a 
receptacle for books and papers. A fresh, pretty room set 
apart for eating is still better than the combination room, but 
this is not always possible ina small house. The dining-room 
colors may be rich and gay or light and delicate. Fresh flowers 
in the center of the table add a touch of daintiness, but the 
housewife, hastening to prepare a meal, perhaps with no hands 
but her own to cook and serve it, does not find time to arrange 
and care for them. A good substitute for a bouquet of fresh 
flowers is a pot of small growing ferns gathered from the wood 
and placed in a plain glass dish or a little pot set in a larger dish 
and covered with moss; occasional watering will keep them 
fresh and green fora long time. A cluster of grawing wood 
violets, of field daisies, of pansies, or of forget-me-nots which 
root and blossom all Summer in a dish of water without earth, 
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may be used to decorate the center of the table. Petunia 
thrive well on the dining-table, and the heavy, crimson single 
flower becomes pale and delicate when removed from sunshine. 

The farm-house kitchen is so thoroughly devoted to busines: 
that much thought is seldom bestowed on its adornment, yet 
even here there is no reason why ugly paper and hideous paint 
should be chosen, or why the floor should be an occasion for 
reproach. If the farmer’s wife has an eye fur beauty, she will 
work diligently with something pleasant on which to rest her 
eyes between butter-making and hread-making. Avoid di: 
figuring the walls of the kitchen or any other room with gaudy 
advertising pictures, though occasionally a really artistic design 
may be retained. 

In hundreds of farm-houses all over the country the farmer 
and his wife sleep in dark, ill-ventilated, comfortless rooms and 
leave for the use of guests the cheery, healthful sleeping-places. 
Select the fairest and best chamber in the house for the farmer 
and his wife who are beginning to feel the weight of years, and 
let it be a room on the second floor, unless positive illness for- 
bids the use of stairs. Sound, healthy people are not seriously 
injured by climbing one flight of stairs two or three times a day. 
and the gain in sleeping so far above ground will more than 
compensate for the trifling inconvenience. The room should 
have sunlight and be thoroughly comfortable and restful. If the 
bed has a feather m&ttress, take it to the attic at once; anything 
is better than that heat-producing, enervating institution. Fresh 
straw, often renewed, a hair mattress or other substitute is 
much preferable. Thoroughly aired bedding induces comfor- 
table rest. The busiest housewife gains time every day of ber 
life if she will stop to spread each article of bed-clothing out to 
air, and, if possible, in the sunlight. 

As has been stated, pale, delicate pinks and blues and white 
may be chosen for the sleeping-room, and all the daintiness 
need not be reserved for the guest chamber. Do not attempt to 
enamel the old chamber set, as it will prove a long, arduous and 
expensive task. ‘Two coats of good white, blue or green paint, 
though less elegant, will be found far more practical if time and 
strength must be considered. Bedsteads and bureaus of good 
natural wood should be well polished. Shoe boxes, with hinged 
covers and upholstered in chintz or some fancy cotton, are very 
pretty, and, if properly cared for, will last years. A comfortable 
easychair and a wide lounge give an air of restfulness aid 
suggest many a quiet undisturbed nap. 

Bureau covers, mats and dainty cushions are delightful acces- 
sories in the sleeping-room, and even if the housewife has ne 
time to embroider them, she can at least give a fringed edge tos 
bit of old linen and see that it is always kept fresh and clean. 
Dotted muslin curtains are an excellent choice for sleeping-rooms: 
flowered chintz of light color is another good selection. Silke 
line in delicate pretty patterns is also very effective. Avci: 
the once-used but never beautiful unbleached muslin with band; 
of turkey-red. 

Much has been written about the folly of keeping a closed 
parlor in the farm-house, but there are two sides of this que: 
tion. The farmer’s wife, who has to depend on herself for all 
the sweeping, dusting and regulating of the house, knows what 
a comfort it is to feel that one room is constantly in readiness for 
visitors. The parlor should be kept light and cheerful, and 
the windows may be closed when it is not in use. If seldom 
used, .it should not be given all one’s prettiest bric-a-brac. 
unless very fragile. Then the parlor pictures should have plain, 
oak frames. Family portraits should have no place here, as the 
parlor is supposed to be reserved for formal guests. 





DESCRIPTION 


Fievre D 28.—This consists of a blonse-jacket and skirt. 
The jacket pattern, which is No. 9744 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is shown again on page 414. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9742 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and may also be seen on page 428 of this publication. 

Several entirely new features are introduced in this toilette, 
the blazer, fashionably known as the Berlin blazer, being 
especially prominent. The toilette is made of cloth; velvet 
ribbon in graduated widths is very effectively used in the 
decoration, and lace overlies the three-cornered velvet revers 
in which the blazer fronts open nearly to the waist. The 


OF FIGURE SHOWN 


ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


fronts close only at the throat and show a pretty shirt-waist 
of silk. The jacket pouches slightly at the back and sides 
over the belt, which is slipped through openings in the seams 
joining the deeper parts of the fronts to a circular peplam 
and closed under the fronts. The shapely sleeves are com- 
pleted with roll-up cuffs that flare stylishly in points on the 
outside of the arm. The collar is a fancy Piccadilly style. _ 

The circular bell skirt may be made with a sweep or in 
round length and be plaited or gathered at the back. 

Essentially Spring-like in color and texture is this toilette 
and it is helpfully suggestive to all who would be well dressed. 

The hat is in consonance with the toilette and is tri 
with flowers and velvet. 
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A LITERARY DETECTIVE BUREAU. 


By ELIZABETH A. HYDE.—SEconpD Part. 


In the March issue of Tak DevingaTor a number of groups 
of test questions was presented in ‘‘A Literary Detective 
Bureau,” covering a wide range of information concerning 
authors and their works and characters and incidents in well- 
known books. While intended primarily as a line of suggestion 
for the development of social and literary entertainments, the 
queries will appeal to the studiously inclined as affording ample 
opportunity for literary inquiry, as well as for the sheer exercise 
of memory. 

The many readers who have doubtless prepared more or less 
complete lists of answers in anticipation of the solutions here- 
with given will be especially interested in ascertaining to what 
extent they have been successful, even if not confident of com- 
plete accuracy. An examination of the questions and answers 


will, therefore, be productive of a certain amount of self-satis-. 


faction to the particularly well informed, as well as supplying 
for the others much interesting information—new and instruc- 
tive, or familiar but elusive, as the case may be. The questions 
as originally published in the March issue are reproduced : 


(A) For what does the initial stand in the following names: 


1—Frank R. Stockton? Richard. 
2—F. Marion Crawford? Francis. 
3—A. Conan Doyle? Arthur. 
4—James M. Barrie? Matthew. 
5—F. Hopkinson Smith?. Francis. 
6—Jerome K. Jerome? Kwaia. 
I—Mary K. Wilkins? Eleanor. 
8—Margaret E. Sangster? Elizabeth. 
9—Louisa M. Alcott? May. 
10—Amelha E. Barr? Edith. 


(B) What is the correct name of each of the following: 


1—Bride of Lammermoor? Lucy Ashton. 
2—Woman in White? Anne Catherick. 
3—Daughter of Heth? Catherine Cassilis. 
4— Woman of Quality? Clorinda Wildairs. 
5—Deemster? Thorkell Mylrea. 

6—Little Minister? Gavin Dishart. 
I—Bachelor Maid? Marton Irving. 

8—Man Who Would be King? Daniel Dravot. 
9—Old Fashioned Girl? Polly Milton. 
10—Deerslayer? Nathaniel Bumppo. 


_(C) What was the name of the heroine in each of the follow- 
ing books: 
1— Adam Bede? Hetty Sorrel. 
2—Nicholas Nickleby? Kate Nickleby. 
3—Robert Elsmere? Catherine Leyburn. 
4—Saracinesca? Corona ad’ Astrardente. 
5—Chimmie Fadden? Hortense, ‘‘de Duchess.” 
6—John Halifax, Gentlemen? Ursula March. 
7—Kenelm Chillingly? Lily Mordaunt. 
8—John March, Southerner? Barbara Garnet. 
9—Henry Esmond? Beatrix Esmond. 
10—Donal Grant? Lady Arctura Graeme. 


: What was the name of the hero in each of the following 
ooks : : 

1—Romola? Tito Melema. 

2—Marcella? Aldous Raeburn. 

3—Beatrice? Geoffrey Bingham. 

4—Trilby? Little Billee. 

5—Teas of the d’Urbervilles? Angel Clare. 

6—Anna Karénina? Count Wronsky. 

7—Lorna Doone? John Ridd. 

» 8—Evangeline? Gabriel Lajeunesse. 


THE GRAND ALBUM, in its latest dress, has blossomed 
nto an Artistic Series of Colored Plates of various sizes, show- 
ng the Newest Styles in Costuming for Ladies, Misses, Boys 
ind Little Folks. These Plates are accompanied by a Descrip- 
ive Pamphlet, containing Explanations of the Styles exhibited. 
ad Advice and Suggestions as to the Best and Most Economical 
dethods of Construction. The Reading Matter in the Descrip- 
ive Book is in three Janguages—English, Spanish and German— 
thich makes it truly Cosmopolitan in character. Of the Plates 

@ 


‘advance of our other issues. 


° 9—Princess Aline? Morton Carlton. 
10—Consuelo? Count Albert Rudolstadt. 
(EZ) Who owned the following articles: 
I1—Moonstone? Indian God of the Moon. 
2—Talisman? Saladin. 
3— Bow of Orange Ribbon? Richard Hyde. 
4—Scarlet Letter? Lester Pryrhie. 
5—Great Hoggurty Diamond? Samuel Titmarsh. 
6—Glorious Fortune? Worshipful Charles Montoro. 
7—Colonel’s Money? Gladys Ferrol. 
8—Silver Skates? Gretel Brinker and Peter Van Holp. 
9—Lilac Sunbonnet? Winifred Charteris. 
10—Flamingo Feather? Réné de Veauz. 
(Ff) 


Who lived in the following places: 


1—Bleak House? John Jarndyce. 

2—House of the Wolf? Raoul de Mar. 
3—Northanger Abbey? The Tilney Family. 

4—Old Stone House? Nobody. 

5—House of Seven Gables? Hepzibah Pyncheon. 
6—Golden House? Jack and Edith Delancy. 
7I—Chantry House? The Winslow Family. 
8—Home at Greylock? Mrs. Grey. 

9—House by the Medlar-Tree? The Malavoglia. 
10— Houseboat on the Styx? The Assoctated Shades, 


(@) 
ters: 


Who was the original of each of the following charac- 


j—Lothair? Marquis of Bute. 

2—Jo March, in ' Little Women”? Louisa M. Alcott. 
3—Micawber, in “ David Copperfield”? The Author's Father. 
4—Fagin, in “Oliver Twist”? Isaac Touch. 

5—Uncle Tom, in ‘“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”? Rev. J. ITenson. 
6— Man in the Iron Mask? Count Ercolo Antonto Matthioli. 
i—Jenny. in “Jenny kissed me”? Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
8—Camille? Marie Duplessis. 

9—Jess, in ‘'A Window in Thrums"? The Author’s Mother. 
10—Last of the Barons? Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick. 


(71) Who said each of the following: 


1—‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John”? Prisctila. 
2—‘ The quality of mercy is not strained"? Portia. 
3—‘ Charge, Chester, Charge! On. Stanley, On”? Marmion. 
4—‘' Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink”? <Anctent 
Mariner. 
5—" Shoot if you must this old gray head”? Barbara Frietchie. 
6—*' One if by land and two if by sea”? Paul fevere. 
I—"“It might have been”? Maud Muller. 
8—‘ To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine”? Lochinvar. 
9—''To every man upon this earth death cometh soon or late”? 
Horatius. 
10—"“ Write me as one that loves his fellowmen”? Abou Ben 
Adhem. 


(1) To whom does each of the following ‘‘aliases’’ (to be 
consistent with Detective Bureau usage) belong: 


1—Mark Twain? Samuel L. Clemens. 

2—George Eliot? Marian Evans Cross. 

3— Boz? Charles Dickens. ‘ 
4—Maarten Maartens? J. M. W. Van der Poorten- Schwartz. 
5—George Sand? Mme. Dudevant. 
6—Anthony Hope? Anthony Hope Hawkins. 
%7—Ian Maclaren? Rev. John M. Watson. 
8—Charies E. Craddock? Mary N. Murfree. 
9—Max O’Rell? Paul Blouet. 
10—Ik Marvel? D. G. Mitchell. 


there are usually included in each Number Either one or two large 
Plates of Ladies’ Fashions and one Plate of Misses’, Boys’ and 
Children’s Fashions; a beautiful Plate illustrating the Latest 
Ideas in Millinery; a Plate exhibiting in Classified Form the New- 
est Styles in Basques, Skirts and Sleeves, as may be most season- 
able; a Plate representing Styles from twenty to thirty days in 
This 1s a very Important Plate and 
should be in the hands of every up-to-date Dressmaker and Dry Goods 
Merchant. Price of Single Copies, 1s. (by post, 1s. 3d.) or 25 cents. 
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CROCHETING.—No. 81. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


1.—Loop. 8. c.—Single crochet» 
ch. st.—Chuin stitch. d. ¢.—Double crochet. 


h. d. c.—Half-double crochet 


p. —Picot. 
tr. c.—Treble crochet. 


sl. st.—Slip stitch. 


Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times as directed. 


wT * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the details given between them are to bs repeated as 
many times as directed before going on with the details which follow the next *. As an example: # 6 ch., | & C. 


in the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows: 


6och., /8.¢. 


in the next space, 6 ch.. | s&s. c. in tne next space, 6 Che, ! 8s. o In the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., |! &.c. 


in the next 


the next part of the direction. 


YOKE FOR CHILD'S APRON. 


Fiagure No. 1.—No. 50 cotton and 13 yard of fancy braid are 
required in making the yoke illustrated. It is made in sections 
that are joined as shown by the plain black lines in the illustra- 
tion. Directions for only half the yoke are given but as the 
pattern is alike throughout, the remaining half can be easily 
worked from them and the picture. 

Make a chain of 58 stitches for the foundation. 

First row.—S. c. in the 7th stitch from hook, ch. 3, skip 2, 1 
d. c. in the 8rd ch., ch. 3, 
skip 2, 1 8. c. in the 8rd ch., 
ch. 8, skip 2, 1 d. c. in the 
3rd ch., make 12 more d. c.; 
ch. 8, 1s. c. in the 8rd ch., 
ch. 8, 1 d.c. in the 8rd ch., 
work this 4 times, ch., 8. turn. 

row.—D. c. under 
each d. c. with 5 ch. between ; 
then 1 d. c. under each of 
the 138 d.c., ch. 5, d. c. under 
d. c., 5 ch., d. c. in the end 
of row, ch. 5, turn. 

Third row.—S. c. under 
center ch. (center chain al- 
ways means the third of the 
5-ch. of previous row) 8 ch., 
d. c. under d. c., ch. 3,8. ¢., 
under center ch., 3 ch., d.c. 
under d.c., ch. 8, skip 2 d. 
c., 8. c. under the 8rd. d. c., 
ch. 8, skip 2 d. c., d.c under 
8rd d. c. also make a d. c. 
under each d. c., 1d. c. in 
each of 5 ch., d. c. under d. 
c.; there must be 13 d. c.; 
8 ch., 8. ¢c., under center ch., 
ch. 8, d. c. under d. c. 3 
times, ch. 8, turn. 

Fourth row.—D. c. under 
each d. c. with 5 ch. between, 
13 d. c. under the 18 d. c. 
below; 5 ch., d. c. under d. c. twice, 5 ch., d. c. in the end of 
row, ch. 6, turn. 

Fifth row.—1 8s. c. under center ch., ch. 3, d. c. under d. c., 3 
ch., 3 times; s. c. under 8rd d. c., ch. 8, skip 2d. c., 1 d.c. in 
each of the following 7 d.c.,5 d. c. under the 5 ch., d. c. under 
d.c.,3 ch., s. c. under center ch., 3 ch., d. c. under d. c. twice, 
ch. 8, turn. 

Sizth row.—D. c. under d. c., ch. 5. 1 d. c. under each of the 
13 d.c., ch. 5, d. c. under d. c. 4 times, ch. 6, turn. 

Seventh row.—S. c. under center ch., 8 ch., d. c. under d. c. 
ch. 3, twice; s. c. under center ch., ch. 8, d.c. under d. c., d. 
c. under each ch., 1 d. c. under each of the next 7 d. c., ch. 3, 
skip 2 d. c., 8. c. under the next d.c., ch. 8, d. c. under d. c., 
ch. 8, s. c. under center ch., 3 ch., d. c. under d. c. twice; ch. 
8, turn. 

Highth row.-—D. c. under d.c., ch. 5, twice; 13 d. ec. under 
18 d.c below; ch. 5. d.c. under d. c. 3 times; ch. 6, turn. 

Ninth row.—S8S. c. under center ch., ch. 8, d. c. under d.c., 
ch. 3, s. c. under center ch., ch. 3, d. c. under d. c., 5 d.c. 
under 5 ch., 7 d. c. under next 7 d. c., ch. 3, s. c. under 8rd d. 
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Fiaure No. 1.—YOKE FOR CHILD'S APRON. 


pace, twice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before proceeding with 


more from third row and break the thread. This completes one 
side of back yoke. 

To Make the Right Shoulder-Piece.—Make a ch. of 52 stitches. 

First row.—Now join the shoulder-piece to the back yoke 
thus: Fasten with sl. st. to center chain of first space (see 
picture), 3 ch., skip 5 of the ch. stitches just made, s. c. in the 
next ch., ch. 8, skip 2 ch., d. c. in the next ch. 8 times, ch 5, 
turn. 

Second row.—D. c. under d.c., ch. 5, repeat across the row 
working the last d.c. under the center ch. where ch. was worked 
in, then catch with sl. st. in 
the first d. c. of back yoke: 
make 8 more sl. sts. along the 
ch. of back yoke; this bring: 
the work in the center of 
space of back yoke; always 
join this way with sl. st. to — 
center of space, ch. 3, tur. 

Third and Fourth rows.— 
Like first and second. 

Fifth row.—When joined. 
ch. 8, s. c. under center ch. 
ch. 3, d. c. under d. c., 1 d. 
c. under each of the 5-ch, d 
c. under d. c., ch. 8, 8. ¢. 
under center ch., ch. 3, d. c. 
under d. c., repeat to end of 
row, ch. 8, turn. 

Sizth row.—D. c. under d. 
c., ch. 5, repeat across the 
row except that you work : 
d. c. under 7 d. c. below. 
ch. 5, join with sl. st. tod c. 
of back yoke, 3 sl. sts. along 
the chain of back yoke, tur. 

row.— Work a d. 
c. under each of the 6 ch. 
d. c. under each d. c., 1d.c. 
under each of the 5-ch., 1d. 
c. under d. c., ch. 3, 8. ¢.. 0 
center ch., ch. 8, d. c. under 
d.c., 5times; ch. 8, turn. 

Highth row.—D. c. under d. c., ch. 5, 4 times, d. c. under d 

c. Join last d. c. with sl. st. to the first of the 13 d.c. of back 

oke. | 
: Ninth row.— Sl. st. to the 3rd d. c. of back yoke, 7 d.c., ch © 
8, skip 2 d. c., 8. c. in next, ch. 8, skip 2 d. c., d.c. in 3rd, d.c. 
under each of the other d. c. and 1 d. c. under each of the next 
5-ch., 1 d. c. under d. c., 8 ch., 8. c. under center ch., ch. 3, d. 
c. under d. c. 4 times, ch. 8, turn. 

Tenth row.— D. c. under d. c., ch. 5, 8 times, d. c. under d. c. 
ch. 5, d. c. under each d. c., join to the 8rd d.c. of back yoke. 

Join 6 more of the following rows to the back yoke then 
finish the end of row with a d. c. and turn with 6 ch. 

Now repeat the pattern from third row of back yoke 7 time: 
except the last two ruws; these work thus: 

First row.—1 d. c. under each of 5-ch., 1 d. c. under d. c., cu 
8, 8. c. under center ch., ch. 3, d. c. under d.c., d. c. under — 
each ch., 7 d. c. under the following d. c., ch. 3, skip 2 d.c.. s 
c. under 8rd d.c., ch. 8, d. c. under d. c., ch. 3, 8. c. in center 
ch., ch. 3, d. c. under d. c. 3 times, ch. 8, turn. 

Second row. —D. c. under d.c., ch. 5, 3 times d. c. under d. c. 
ch. 5, d. c. under d. c., ch. 8, turn. 

Third row.—D. c. under d. c., 1 d. c. under each of 5-ch ,7d ¢ — 
under 7 d.c., ch. 8, s. c. in the 8rd d.c., ch. 8, d. c. under d.c., ch 
3,8. c. under center ch., ch. 3, d: c. under d.c. 4 times, ch. 8, turn 
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Fourth row.—D. c. under d.c., ch. 5, 4 times, d. c. under 
each d. c., ch. 6, turn. 

Fifth row.—S. c. in the 8rd d. c., ch. 8, skip 2 d. c. and work 
1 d. c. in each of the next 7 d.c., ch. 3, 8. c. in the 3rd d. c., 
ch. 8, d. c. under d. c.; 8 ch., 8. c. under center-ch., 3 ch. 5 
times, ch. 8, turn. : 

Sizth row.—D. c. under d. c., ch. 5, 5 times d. c. under each 
d. c., ch. 5, d. c. in end of row, ch. 6, turn. 

Seventh row.—S. c. under center-ch., d. c. under «di. c., repeat 
to end of row, ch. 8, turn. 

Highth row.—D. c. under d. c., ch. 5, repeat to end of row, 
ch. 6, turn. 

Work 2 more rows like last two. . 

To Make the Front Yoke.—Begin to work along the lower 
front edge of the shoulder-piece. S.c. in the same stitch the 
last d. c. of last row was worked in, ch. 3, d.c. in top of d. c. 
4times. Now work 18 d. 
c., working 6 d. c. along 
the side edges of the 2 
groups of seven d.c., 3d. 
c. in space next to it, and 
4 d.c. in next space; ch. 
3, s. c. in space d. c. was 
worked in, ch. 3, d. c. 
in top of d. c. twice, ch. 8, 
turn. D.c. under d.c., 
ch. 5, d. c. under each d. 
c., ch. 5, d. c. under d. c., 
repeat to end of row; then 
repeat from 8rd row of 
back yoke ucross the front 
yoke. The left side of 
yoke is worked to corre- 
spond with the right side. 
Finish fhe back edge of 
the left back yoke with 6 
rows of s. c. to form an 
underlap. When the yoke 
is completed, work a row 
of open spaces along the 
neck and back edge of the 
right back yoke thus: 
Work a d. c. in the corner, 
then: * ch. 1, skip 1 stitch, 
1 d.c. in the next stitch, 
* repeat between stars. 
Sew the fancy braid along 
the lower edges of the yoke 
at the wrong side with 
over-and-over stitches. 

To Make the Lace Around 
the Lower Hadges. — The lace 
is also worked in sections 
and following directions 
are for the left back yoke; 
the rest of lace is crocheted 
the same way with excep- 
tion of the corners which 
the engraving clearly illus- 
trate. Sew each section 
of the lace to the braid 
when finishec, then work the corner on the section to produce 
a perfect finish. Make a chain of 80 stitches. 

First row.—D. c. in the 4th ch. from hook, make 12 more d. 
c.; ch. 8, 8. c. in the 8rd stitch of ch., ch. 8, d. c. in the Srd 
stitch twice, ch. 8, turn. 

row.—D. c. under d. c.. ch. 5, d. c. under each d. c., 
turn. ; 

Thérd row.—Sl. st. to 7th d. c. then ch. 3 and work 6 d. c. under 
the remaining 6 d.c., 5 d. c. under 5-ch. and 1 d. c. under d. c., 
ch. 3, s. c. under center ch., ch. 8, d. c. in the end, ch. 8, turn. 

Fourth row.—D. c. under d. c., ch. 8, turn. 

Fifth row.—D. c. in the 4th stitch from hook, d.c. in the 
remaining chains, 1 d. c. in each of the following 7 «.c., ch. 3, 8. 
c. in the 8rd d.c., ch. 8, d. c. under the last d.c., ch. 3, s. c. 
under center-ch., ch. 8, d. c. in the end, ch. 8, turn. 

Sizth row.—D.c. under d. c., ch. 5, d. c. under each d. c., 
ch. 8, turn. 

Seventh row.—D.c. in the 4th stitch, make 11 more d.c. as 
before, (13 in all), ch. 8, s. c., under 3rd d.c., ch. 3, d. c. under 
last d. c.; ch. 3, 8. c. under center-ch., ch. 8, d. c. under d. c. 
twice, ch. 8, turn. 








FieuRE No. 8.—(EDGING.) 
Ficures Nos. 2 AND 3.—BorpER FOR SILK SCARF. 
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Eighth row.—D. c. under d. c., ch. 5, twice d. c. under each 
d. c. 

. Ninth row.—Slip stitch to the 7th d. c., then ch. 8 and work 
6 d. c. under the remaining 6 d.c., 5d. c. under 5-ch., and 1 
d. c. under d. c.; ch. 8, 8. c. under center-ch., ch. 3, d. c. under 
d. c. twice. Repeat from second row. (See illustration for 
forming the corner.) Make the outer edge when the lace is 
finished thus: S. c. in the first corner of point, ch. 6, 8. c. in the 
next corner, ch. 6, s. c. in the next corner, ch. 6, 8. c. in the 
center of next two rows between the two corners, ch. 6, 8. c. in 
next corner, ch. 6 and repeat. For the next row begin at the 
point of scollop under 5-ch., make 8 s. c., a picot of 3 ch., 2 8. 
c., picot, of 3 ch., 2s. c. picot of 3 ch., 8s. c. under next 6 ch., 
8s. c., 1 picot of 8 ch., 2s. c., 1 picot of 8 ch., 8 s. c. under 
next 6 ch., 4 8. c.; work other side of scollop the same way. 

To Make the Lace Around the Neck and Right Back Hdge.— 
Begin at the left back 
yoke. 

First row.—S. c. under 
1-ch., 5 ch., skip 1 d.c.,1 
ch., 1d. c. and s. c. under 
next one-chain all around. 

row.—* 8. c. in 
center of 5-ch., ch 5, fasten 

with sl. st. in top of last s. 
c., ch. 6, fasten with sl. st. 
in last sl. st., ch. 5, fasten 
in last sl. st., * ch. 5, thread 
over hook twice, put hook 
under next §-ch., catch 
thread and work 2 stitches 
off leaving 8 on hook, 
thread over hook twice 
and put hook under next 
5-ch., catch thread, pull 
hook through 2 threads, 
th o., then work off 3, th o, 
then work off 2 at one 
time, ch. 3, work off 2 
more d. c. as last two, the 
same way, working one 
under the same 5-ch. as 
last d. c., and the next one 
in the §-ch. next to it. 
(There should always be 
2 of the d. c. just described 
under each 5-ch.) 

Third row.—Like sec- 
ond. In the third row 
form the corners by omit- 
ting the part between stars 
in second row, care must 
be taken to shape the cor- 
ners properly. 

Fourth row.— Work the 
part between stars in sec- 
ond row, then 6 ch., sl. st. 
in the first of the 3-ch., ch. 
8, sl. st. under the same 
stitch, ch. 5, sl. st. under 
the center ch., ch. 38, sl. st. 
under the 8rd ch. st.; repeat from beginning. Sew 8 buttons 
to the underlap of left-back yoke and work corresponding eye- 
lets or button-holes in the right side. 


BORDER FOR SILK SCARF. 


Fiaures Nos. 2 anp 8.—The scarf from which the border 
illustrated was taken is made of olive-green China silk. Linen 
thread, No. 40 was used in crocheting it. 

One end of the scarf is finished with a three-inch hem, while. 
at the sides and across the other end, the silk is turned to the 
depth of an inch, the sides being finished in feather-stitch and the 
ends hemstitched, ravelings of the silk being used for the hem- 
ming in both instances. 

Joined to the narrow hem, is an insertion of spider-web wheels, 
(see figure No. 2.) followed by an insertion of the silk three 
inches in width, and this, in turn is edged with a row of the 
wheels arranged in points. (See figure No. 8.) 

To Make the Spider- Web Centers.—Ch. 6, join in ring with sl. 
st. Into this ring work 16 d.c., join with sl. st. 

First row.—Ch. 8 to turn, * 3 ch. skip 1,1 d.c. in next stitch ; 
repeat 6 times more from *; 8 chi join,with sl.,st. into third 
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stitch of chain at beginning of row. Reverse the work at every 
row. 

Second rvw.—Ch. 3 to turn; * 5 ch., 1 d.c. over d. c. of pre- 
ceding row; repeat 6 times more from *; 5 ch.,, sl. st. in third 
stitch of chain. 

Third rew.—3 ch. to turn, * 7 ch., 1 d.c. over d. c., repeat 6 
times more from *; 7 ch., sl. st. in third stitch of chain. 

Fourth row.— ch. to turn, * 9 ch. 1d. c. over d. c., repeat 
6 times more from *; 9 ch. join with sl. st. to third stitch 
of ch. 

Fifth row.—3 ch. to turn, * 11 ch., 1d. c. over d. c., repeat 
6 times more from *; 11 ch., sl. st. in third stitch of chain. 

Sizth row.—3 ch. to turn, * 13 ch., 1 d. c. over d. c., repeat 6 
times more from *; 13 ch, join with sl. st. in third stitch of chain. 

At the close of the last round break the thread and proceed to 
make the eight small wheels, which are joined in the making to 
the eight respective bars of the center wheel or web. 

Zo Make the Small Wheels. —Ch. 6, join in ring with sl. st. 
Into this ring, work 16 s. c., fasten with sl. st., 8 ch. to turn, * 
ch. 3, skip 1 stitch, 1 d.c. in next stitch; repeat 6 times more 
from *; 3 ch., sl. st. in third stitch of chain at beginning of row. 
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Into each space work 5 8.c. At close of round make 8 ch. to 
turn, 5 ch., 1 d. c. between the first two small scollops of pre- 
ceding row, 5 ch., 1 d. c. between the next scollops, and so on 
till there are 8 spaces; join with sl. st. to third stitch of chair. 

Last row.—* 2.8. c.,1 p. (4 ch., sl. st. in 1st st. to form picot). 
2s8s.c., 1 p.,2s.c¢,1p, 28.c¢.*. Repeat between stars 
throughout the row, joining the middle picot of the last scollop 
to one of the bars of the center wheel. 

The next small wheel joins two of its scollops to two scollops 
of the first wheel, by the middle picots of those scollops and. in 
turn, is attached to one of the spokes of the center wheel or 
web. 

As the completed wheels are made and joined together, the 
spaces occurring above and below each are filled in with five 
sections of the web-center. The four corners of the insertion 
call for three of these sections. 

The points which fall from the base of the broad hem area 
repetition of the insertion just described, except that the lower 
edge is not filled in with the half-webs, and a single small wheel is 
added between the two lower wheels of the main wheel, thus 
converting the wheel into a point. 





THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE." 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.—No. IV.—HEADACHES. 


Headaches are a symptom and not a disease. As all the cor- 
ners and outposts of the body are represented in the brain, so 
almost every departure from health is made manifest by head- 
ache. There are headaches due to gout, rheumatism and 
neuralgia; to affections of the bones and, the coverings of 
the skull; headaches due to tumors and inflammation of the 
brain; from disturbances of the circulation, such as too much 


blood in the brain, or impoverishment of the blood; from | 


fevers and poisons; from dyspepsia and biliousness; from de- 
fective or overstrained eyesight. Headaches are also caused by 


‘sympathy with troubles in other organs of the body. Of all | 


these, only a very few—the neuralgic, the sick headache or 
migraine, the congestive and the anemic—are common, every- 
day headaches. Before considering these it may be well to 
state that it has not been fully decided just where the pain of 
headache is situated, whether in the nerves or in the covering 
of the brain, or in the brain substance itself. The brain itself is 
generally supposed to be without feeling. The pain in head- 
aches due to different causes is differently located. A frontal 
headache, for instance, may be occasioned by toothache, by 
trouble with the eyes, by constipation or stomach troubles. 
The headache which is located at the top of the head is gener- 
ally due to anemia. The headache at the base of the skull or 
the back of the head is due often to nervous exhaustion, spinal 
troubles or some derangement of the pelvic organs. 


MIGRAINE. 


Migraine, or sick headache, is the variety that attacks the 
greatest number of victims, and it is one of the most trying 
afflictions that humanity is called upon to endure. Some 
authorities class this with neuralgic headache, but while it 
may and often does have a neuralgic manifestation, it may also 
show itself with a predominance of stomach disturbance. The 
pame migraine is of very ancient origin. The Greeks designated 
this special headache as hemicrania, because the pain is usually 
located on one side of the head and face, and the Romans con- 
tinued to call it by the same name. The term has been con- 
tracted into the French word migraine, and the English 
‘*megrims.”? Heredity is said to be an important factor in 
this variety of headache, and many cases are recorded in which 
it has descended from generation to generation. 

The point of departure is not well known—that is, whether 
the stomach is to blame, or whether the seat of the trouble is in 
the nerves or the brain. The matter is like a circle into which 


* Daring the progress of the ‘‘ Health and Beanty’’ papers in THE DELINEATOR. 
Nr Murray was conenited so often on simpie derangements of the physical 
rystem that it was considered desirable to give anbecribere the benefit of her 
pro’essional knowledge in the eeries of papers of which this is the fourth. 

No. 1, Catching Cold. appeared in the Number for January. 

No. 2. Indigestion and Dvspepela, in the Number for February. 

Neo. 8, Feverishness and Fevere, in the Number for March. 


one may break at any point; if the stomach is overtaxed and 
disturbed, it acts on the head and an attack is precipitated; if 
the nervous energy is overtaxed, the mind is wearied, the head- 
ache comes on and, the stomach promptly lending its sympathy, 
brain and nerves and stomach unite in one protest against the 
outrage which has been perpetrated either upon one alone or 
upon ajl together. . 


SAFETY VALVE OF THE HUMAN MACHINF. 


It is evident that many people are saved from complete collapse 
by the warnings given by sick headaches. When the person 
who continues to overtax his ‘powers beyond his endurance. 
working far beyond the hours which the body is able to stand. 
eating at irregular intervals, worrying over his daily details 
with his mind and body scourged by the insensate ambitions 
of their owner or by a misguided sense of necessity, brain, nerve 
and stomach revolt, the safety valve acts, the steam escapes. 
and no more energy can be applied. The eyes canuot see. the 
stomach cannot retain its food, the intolerable headache pre 
vents work, and outraged Nature takes her time for recupera- 
tion. A sick headache is one of the must incapacitating atfflic- 
tions that one can have, as it demands undivided attention. It is 
often, therefore, a blessing in disguise, and while not dangerous, 
its demands are so imperative that one must perforce yield; and 
the unnatural strain upon one’s energies is abated. 

Sick headaches, however, are not only an indication of over- 
strain, but also indicate that the health is below par. Although 
generally attributable to an inherited tendency, they can be made 
much less frequent, and even be wholly avoided, by building 
up the system in every way, avoiding above all things overtaxing 
the powers of the body by too much work, by too late hours, by 
indiscriminate eating. It is hardly necessary to describe a sick 
headache, as there are few persons who have not experienced 
this affliction. The sickening, intolerable pain in the head and 
face, generally on one side, yet at times involving both sides, the 
accompanying nausea and sickness of the stomach, the sensitive. 
ness of the eyes, the sore and bruised feeling after the pain is 
relieved are symptoms which excite a feeling of sympath7 and 
commiseration. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HEADACHE. 


In order to cope successfully with a headache, it is essential 
to interpret it aright, but owing to the multitude of bodily con- 
ditions which express themselves by means of a headache it 
will be seen that this is no easy task. When headache is an 
indication of the presence of fever or of a disturbance of the 
heart, kidneys or some of the other organs of the body, the 
other symptoms poinj out the prime source of trouble; and such 
headaches usually furnish theyphysician with a solution of this 
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problem. The headache that afflicts those who are compara- 
tively well and going about is that which needs to be inter- 
preted. The most common type is that due to overwork. With 
any extra strain, such as unwonted exertion, sleeplessness, 
anxiety or worry, put upon the bodily powers, the headache 
usually takes the form of migraine. The neuralgic variety, next 
in frequency, is the twin of the sick headache, the only difference 
being that the nausea and stomach symptoms are usually want- 
ing, though brought about by the same causes. 

The headache next commonly met, that due to ansmia or 
impoverished blood, is dull and constant; its character can be 
suspected when the woman who—for this kind of headache is 
almost always found in women, most of whom are lacking in 
good red blood--is pale and white and looks as if she had not 
iron enough in her blood. The masculine headache is much 
more likely to be of the congestive kind. This is due to lack of 
exercise, to over-eating and anything which tends to plethora. 
It may also indicate a gouty taint or trouble with the heart. It 
is characterized by a heavy, beating pain which is felt all over 
the head, or in the throbbing temporal arteries. The pain is 
greatest when one moves about or tries to lie down. The 
symptoms are similar to those of the headache of congestion, 
although the pain is more apt to be frontal. It is also accom- 
panied with great dizziness and often occasions an apprehension 
that some dreadful brain trouble is imminent.’ 


OBSCURE HEADACHES. 


Many people comparatively well are constantly having head- 
aches the meaning of which they are at a loss to understand. 
Gout and rheumatism often manifest their presence in this way 
alone; when due to conditions of this kind such headaches 
will yield only when treatment is directed against these diseases. 
Then, again, the headaches may be due to poisons, which have 
entered the, system unawares. Malaria sometimes shows itself in 
persistent and troublesome headache, the true nature of which 
is not suspected. Inhaling coal or illuminating gas will also 


cause headache. The constant breathing of the atmosphere in a. 


living or sleeping room, where, as often happens, there are 
small leaks from the gas fixtures, will result in a headache 
which sometimes becomes extremely difficult to relieve. 
Another class of intractable headaches is produced by nervous 
exhaustion. These are very variable in character, sometimes 
expressing themselves only by a dull general ache felt all over 
the head, or again assuming a very severe and trying character. 
The presence of a tumor or growth in the brain is at first 
announced by persistent headache, and singularly enough the 
pain is often in a place remote from the tumor. Fortunately, 
brain tumors are rare. é 

The most common of the obscure headaches is due to eye 
strain. Many persons who have suffered for years from head- 
aches for which they were unable to account have found the 
trouble solved by the oculist, the headaches disappearing by 
the use of properly adjusted glasses. The headache due to 
trouble with the eyes is frontal in character, dull and persist- 
ent, increasing with the amount of work the eyes are called 
upon to do. The eyeballs, too, become sore and tender. 

The headaches due to eye strain, are brought about by the 
continual effort of the brain to adjust itself to the distorted 
image caused by irregularity in the lens of the eye, which 
produces what is known as astigmatism. Headache is also 
caused when the muscles of the eyes are weak or pull irregu- 
larly, causing cross-eyes. If people are near-sighted or far- 
sighted and try to get along without glasses, they will also 
be troubled with headaches. It will be seen, therefore, that 
when headaches are persistent and do not yield to remedies, 
the eyes should be examined to prove whether they are at fault. 
This form of headache is more frequent than almost any other 
in childhood. Authorities on children’s diseases are accus- 
tomed to say that headaches are not very common in children. 
At one time this theory was generally accepted, but many writers 
now assert that headache is more common in children than is 
commonly admitted, and that children are afflicted with head- 
aches at a period when they are yet unable to express their 
feelings; that they show this by being irritable and fretful and 
by an inclination to avoid the light. Ansmic, ill-nourished 
children have headaches, and many children inherit headaches, 
which manifest themselves at an early age. 


THE MEANS OF RELIEF. 
The necessity for relief from headache is so imperative that it 
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is not surprising that the inventive genius of medicine has been 
taxed to the uttermost. The remedies that would cure an 
anzmic headache, for instance, would tend to increase the head- 
ache due tu congestion. Therefore, before drugs or any other 
means of relief is sought, the kind of headache to be dealt with 
must be determined. The danger of overworking and worrying 
and the folly of wasting the strength by its prodigal use should 
be realized, as there comes a day of reckoning in the shape of 
the headache to which one is forced to yield. The bloodless 
should take means of improving the condition of the blood; 
those who suspect gout, rheumatism or malaria to be the cause 
of their headaches should take a course of treatment to over- 
come the particular cause. 

In almost every headache there is a disturbance of the circula- 
tion. Attention to this will go a long way towards bringing 
relief. If the headache is due to anemia, a stimulant will often 
relieve, and hot applications instead of cold should be employed. 
Strychnine and caffeine are also useful. When the headaches 
are due to congestion footbaths are of the greatest help. 
Mustard paste at the back of the neck and applications of ice 
cloths or cold will give relief. An excellent way of applying 
cold is to wring a handkerchief out of cologne and water or 
alcohol and water and place it on the head. When warm, 
remove the cloth, and wave it in the air, the evaporation caus- 
ing it to become cool again. For the pain of different kinds of 
headache applications can be made of ammonia, using it for a 
short time so as not to blister. For the aching forehead the 
menthol pencil is also found to. be efficacious. 


DRUGS IN POPULAR USE. 


As headache is one of the afflictions which calls most freely 
upon home and apothecary medication, it will be instructive to 
review the remedies most often employed. In late years the 
coal-tar drugs have come to be best known and‘most popular. 
The druggist is more likely to offer antipyrine, phenacetin or 
antifebrine than anything else. . These preparations are, indeed, 
very effective in allaying the pain, and in doses of five grains 
are applicable to almost every form of headache. In connection 
with the use of these drugs their depressing action on the heart 
necessitates a great amount of caution. They should be invar- 
iably accompanied by a stimulant; a teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in a wine-glassful of water is the best, and is 
in itself a remedy for headache. 

Another popular drug for headaches is some form of bromide. 
Bromide of potassium and bromide of sodium are excellent for 
curing headache which is accompanied with congestion and 
throbbing, and the sick headache in which the stomach is 
affected. The dose of ten grains, which is about a quarter of 
a tea-spoonful, can be repeated every hour for three or four 
times until relief is obtained. Bromides will make an anemic 
headache worse. The different preparations of caffeine which 
are often prescribed have good effect in sick headache and in 
anzemic headache or the headache of exhaustion. It is often 
combined to advantage with camphor. The phospho-caffeine 
and other effervescing preparations relieve headache when the 
stomach is disturbed and sometimes will prevent an attack. If 
one is subject to sick headache, it is well worth while to 
try the effect of some of the effervescing medicine, as the action 
of the carbonic acid is often favorable. The danger of 
the habit of using preparations containing chloral and other 
powerful drugs cannot be tvo strongly urged. Unknown reme- 
dies should be avoided, for while they may bring relief for the 
time, they are as liable to act most disadvantageously upon the 
whole system. Quinine is very useful in the beginning of a 
headache due to overwork and exhaustion, as well as in malarial 
and anemic headache; but if the sick headache has gone on to 
nausea and vomiting, it should not be tried. Quinine should be 
taken in two-grain pills at intervals of every two or three hours 
until six or eight grains have been taken. Strychnine, another 
valuable tonic remedy, may be taken in doses of one-sixtieth of 
a grain every two hours until relief is obtained. 

It is difficult to advise at long range, so to speak, the drugs 
and methods that may be employed in particular cases, for treat- 
ment in headache is one that must be adapted to one of the most 
varied afflictions which humanity is obliged to endure. The 
causes are in the majority of cases within the power of the 
individual to remove. Ansemia, the powerful cause in most 
women’s headache, is a curable trouble; congestive and neu- 
ralgic headaches are due to conditions that may be obviated, 
and s0, too, with the sick headaches and the rest. 

GRAGH PECKHAM MURRAY. 
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FASHIONS IN COIFFURES. 


A fashion fails in its intention unless entirely suited to the 
individual who affects it. Almost every fashion may be adapted, 
and sometimes only a slight modification is required to render it 





FIGURE No. 1. 
FIGURE No. 2. 


becoming. Inf selecting the style of a gown the out- 
line of the figure must be studied with the same care 
that the complexion is considered when a color is to 
be chosen; 80, too, in the arrangement of the hair the 
limes of the head and face must be taken into careful 
account, for upon them depends much of the beauty of 
the face. A face with but few claims to beauty 
may be as much improved by a correct coiffure as 
the comeliness of a pretty 
face may be affected by lack 
of it. The importance, there- 
fore, of adapting the coiffure 
to the face, instead of adopting 
it simply because it is the 
style, cannot be overestimated. 

The soft, loose waves which 
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FIGURE No. 5. 


continue to be worn are certainly flattering to every face unless 
it be unusually full and round. Even in this case the locks 
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need not be rigidly drawn back from the face, for they may be 
arranged to good effect with slight fluffiness. 

Bangs have been replaced by loose temple curls or by a few 
stray locks curled with an affectation of carelessness. Studied 
effects should always be avoided in hair dressing. The Pom- 
padour roll is worn in preference to a parting, yet the latter 
style has its advocates in those to whom it is especially becom- 
ing. The woman with a proper regard for the fitness of things 
suits her coiffure to the occasion. <A _ half-low knot or coil is 


quite in accord with a street costume and is best suited to the 
present style of hats. 


On the other hand, a fanciful coiffure 





FIGURE No. 3. Figure No. 4. 
dressed high is more in harmony with evening 
attire. 


THE PAPILLON COIFFURE. 


One of the newest and most approved styles 
of hair dressing for ceremonious functions 
where low-cut gowns 
are worn is the pa- 
pillon, or butterfly 
Pompa dour, an orna- 
mental butterfly,from 
which the coiffure re- 
ceives its name, be- 
ing imperative with 
the style. One’s own 
locks, if plentiful, 
may be arranged sat- 
isfactorily— especial- 
ly if the side locks be short enough to 
curl—, but frequently artificial pieces 
are used and without detection, if per- 
fectly matched and skilfully adjusted. 

To dress the hair d is lon with- 
out the aid of artificial hair, part the 
hair about two inches from the front, 
as shown at figure No. 1, from ear to 
ear; then part from the temple to the 
ear at each side, cutting the side por- 
tions thus divided toa length of four 
inches, and arrange in soft, loose curls, 
preferably using a thick curling iron. 
Then curl the center in large waves, 
drawing it back to form a soft, puffy 
Pompadour, allowing some curls to 
escape from the side locks on the forehead. The parting at the 
right side is rather more pronounced than that at the left side. 
A side parting, if desired, should always be made at the right 
side, the effect being less masculine than if the parting is 
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Fieure No. 9. 


made at the left. The back 
hair is then waved and drawn 
up high on the head, gath- 
ered] up with that remaining 
from the Pompadour and 
confined with a wisp of hair 
or an elastic loop with a 
button attachment and dis- 
posed in a bunch of puff 
curls directly back of the 
Pompadour. A cup-shaped 
shell comb with curved teeth, 
such as is shown at figure 
No. 2, is thrust beneath this 
curled chignon as if to sup- 
port it; a second, larger 
comb of similar shape is ad- 
justed a short distance below 
to give the correct fulness to 
the hair at the neck, the ef- 
fect being illustrated at fig- 
ure No. 3, which portrays a 
side-back view of the coif- 
fure. A gauze butterfly, bril- 
liantly spangled, as shown at 
figure No. 4, is thrust in 
the right side of the coiffure 
just in front of the chignon, 
as pictured in the front 
view given at figure No. 5. 
Less difficulty is experienced 
when using artificial pieces; 
these being made of natur- 
ally curly hair are not af- 
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Figure No. 10. 





FIGURE No. 13. 


FIGURE No. 18. 


fected by meisture or perspira- 
tion and, besides, are very light. 


A front piece or Pompadour is shown at figure 
No. 6. The side locks are parted from the center 
and curled, and the center is waved. It is ad- 
justed over one’s own hair, which is smoothly 
brushed back under it. If a fewcurls from the 
natural bangs are allowed to stray on the forehead 
from. beneath the Pompadour, the effect will be 
very gratifying. 

At figure No. 7 is shown the chignon, which is 
made of short, curly hair; it may be combed out 
and as many curls made as desired by rolling the 
hair over the fingers. It is essential that the curls 


be puffy. Two long curls, like those shown at figure No. 8, 
may be added. These curls are used with other coiffures as 
well and are an old fashion revived. The cup-shaped combs, 
which are accessories also of the papillon coiffure, have their 
teeth curved outward at the bottom to conform to the shape of 
the head and prevent the discomfort often felt when straight 
teeth are worn. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE MODE. 


The Marie Antoinette coiffure is as popular as ever. It has, 
however, been somewhat modified in accordance with prevailing 


tastes. 


The front is arranged in a waved Pompadour and the 


back in a coil or in puff curls, as in the papilion coiffure, instead 


of a series of puffs as previously. 





the strand the 
natural- look- 

the jaw of the tongs, 
have been heated over 


around 
which 


The hair is parted in 
front, as shown at figure No. 1, and the remain- 
der is brushed back and gathered into a switch by 
adjusting an elastic button-loop about jt as close to 
the head as possible and just below the crown. 
The loose locks are then waved on the ‘ per- 
fection wavers,’’ as pictured at figure No. 9, the 
front, which has been divided from the sides, be- 
ing twisted over one, and .two used to wave each 
side. ‘ 

The locks on the temples may be curled flat and 
laid between the 
two wire net discs 
of the improved 
style of curler. 
When the curl has 
been secured, it is 
slightly moistened, 
this process tend- 
ing to preserve its 
shape when freed 
from the curler. 
Curling tongs may 
also be used for 
waving the hair. 
Wind a strand of 
hair as thick as de- 
sired (the thicker 
larger and more 
ing the wave) 





Fieure No. 13. 


a gas jet or an alcohol lamp and rubbed free from soot. This 
method of curling is shown at figure No. 10. The waving 






should be begun as 
close to the head 
as possible, and if 
the tongs are closed 
the hair will be- 
come__ thoroughly 
heated and the 
wave will be more 
lasting. At figure 
No. 11 the hair is 
shown freed from 
the curler before 
the waves have 
been combed out. 
As shown at figure 
No. 12 the front 
locks are first 
combed out and 
then roughed up or 
créped by combing the hair toward the front with 





FiavurRE No. 17. 


a coarse comb, the intention being to_produce a,fuller effect 
in the Pompadour. After being thus combed outthe hair is 
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loosely drawn back and the ends 
pinned above the tied switch, as 
pictured at figure No. 13. The side 
locks are similarly treated; no sep- 
aration is shown between the front 
and side locks when the hair is 
brought back as portrayed at fig- 
ure No. 14. A loag curved comb 
with coarse, graduated teeth may 
then be thrust in the hair at each 
side, as at figure No. 15, the teeth 
being turned forward to produce 
more of a puff at the sides. 

The combs may be adjusted 
either before or after the ends have 
‘been secured ; their use even is op- 
tional. The temple curls are freed 
from their nets and pulled out with 
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Figure No. 18. 





Figure No. 20. 


parted all round the head 
two inches—or less, if 
very thick—from the edge 
and waved as at figure 
No. 17, the remainder 
being tied in a switch as 
before and simply coiled 
below the crown as illus- 
trated at figure No. 18. 
The Pompadour is then 
putin place and the waved 
front and side locks drawn 
softly over it, the back 
being combed toward the 
knot and the ends fast- 
ened. This arrangement, 
by means of which the 
artificial piece is com- 
pletely hidden, is shown 
at figure No. 19. 


THE NEWPORT COIL. 


The Newport coil, as 
pictured at figure No. 20, 
may be procured in vari- 
ous lengths. The top is 
made in a ring to fit 
over the knot of hair, and 
the switch may be easily 
coiled. The chignon 


the fingers instead of being combed 
out, since combing will produce 
an undersirable frizzle, and tem- 
ple curls should lie in place flat. 
The switch is then brushed and 
arranged ina coil or in the puffed 
curls described. 

Combination combs of shell stud- 
ded with Rhinestones, as shown 
at figure No. 22, are new and are 
appropriately used in the Marie An- 
toinette coiffure. They may be 
worn in front like a diadem, in 
which case they are used together, 
or may be worn separately as side 
combs, or below the chignon near 
the neck, in the last case becoming 
éne continuous comb. The teeth 
are curved outward toward the 
bottom in these as in all the newest 
combs. 

As in the other coiffure artificial 
pieces may be used, an artificial 


.Pompadour with its complement 


of temple curls being pictured at 
figure No. 16. It may be easily 
fastened beneath the switch by 
means of hooks and eyes fixed to 
elastic attachments. Before ad- 
justing the Pompadour the hair is 
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shown at figure No. 7 is also adapta- 
ble to the Marie Antoinette coiff. 
ure. Whether the chignon or coil 
is used, one or two curls may be 
adjusted at each side of it, or at 
the center to fall on the neck. A 
front view of the Marie Antoinette 
coiffure is portrayed at figure No. 
21. 

A coiffure which is  equalir 
adaptable to a young lady or a 
miss in her teens is pictured at fig- 
ure No. 23. The front hair is 
parted for about two inches from 
the edge from ear to ear and the 
FIGURE No. 19. 







remainder brushed 
back and tied ina 
switch, a long, 
shaped Pompadour 
hair-roll being ad- 
justed directly back 
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of the parting, as shown at fig- 
ure No. 24. The hair is then 
waved softly and loosely and 
drawn back over the roll; the 
ends are fastened round the 
switch, a long round comb with 
graduated teeth and an orns- 
ment at the center, as shown 
at figure No. 25, being thrust 
with the teeth forward back of 
the Pompadour. Divide the 
switch in two parts, brush each 
part smoothly and twist in op- 
posite directions in a Spanish 
rope or twist, as pictured at 
figure No. 26. Then turn up 
the twist to form a loop and 
secure it to the head with large. 
shaped shell pins like that 
shown at figure No. 27, the 
twist when pinned extending 
from the crown to the nape cf 
the neck. If the hair is long 
enough, the ends may be curled, as pictured in the coiffure a! 
figure No. 23. Ladies whose hair is insufficient for this charm- 
ing coiffure may utilize the Newport switch by forming it 
in laops and curls, as pictured at No” 28, and adjusting 1 
to the head. 

A practical and ornamental neck pin of shell for securinz 
short loose hair is shown at figure No. 29. 

Two styles of adjustable ‘temple curls, which will prove s 


Figure No. 26. 
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boon in a moist atmosphere, are respectively portrayed at figures 
They may be simply and safely thrust into the 


* Pompadour at each side and, being made of naturally curly hair 





may be relied upon to retain their curl 
permanently. 


THE CARE OF THE HAIR. 


The hair requires constant care to 
keep it soft and 
strong. Before 
retiring it should 
be regularly 
brushed free from 
dust and dan- 
druff, and it 
should be sham- 
pooed at least 
once 8 month. 
Oily hair requires 
more _ frequent 
shampooing than 
dry hair. Clean- 
liness is essential 
if one would keep 
the scalp healthy. 
Tar soap is con- 
sidered good for 
the scalp, and if made in a lather, will be 
found very cleansing. A good shampoo 
may be made of pure-white Castile soap 
shaved finely and dissolved in water until 
a thick latheris formed. The oil contained 


Figure No. 27. 


¥ in this soap is especially beneficial to dry 


hair. Soda, borax and ammonia are hurtful to the hair, render- 
ing it dry and consequently brittle. After the lather has been 
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well rubbed into the hair every vestige of the soap that remains 
should be removed by the liberal use of warm water, and the 
hair should then be rubbed with a towel:-from which the fluff 
or lint does not easily come off. If 
the season permits, the hair should be 
dried in‘the sunshine ; if not, it should 
be fanned or dried by artificial heat. 
When dry the hair should be divided 
in sections and combed from the ends, 
working gradually upward toward the 
scalp, using a 
coarse comb. The 
hair may be more 
easily freed from 
snarls and tangles 
when combed in 
this manner, and 
less hair will be 
lost than if comb- 
ed from the scalp 
downward. Ifthe 
ends are split, 
they should be 
clipped, and if 
the hair is very dry, a little vaseline may 
be rubbed in the scalp—but not on the hair. 
Brushing the hair renders it glossy and 
smooth. The brush should have stiff bris- 
tles. Shell hair-pins are preferable for 
the hair and present a better appearance 
than those made of wire. If the latter 
variety is used, the pins should be very 
light, since heavy pins are liable to injure 
both the head and hair. 

For information received and accesso- 
ries illustrated we are indebted to the courtesy of A. Simon- 
son, No. 9383 Broadway, New York City. 
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Figure No. 31. 





WHEN CLEANING HOUSE. 


There is an aphorism to the effect that the head is given to 
save the heels. Never more than at this time of the year should 
the head be able to fulfil this mission. We are all familiar with 
the woman who creates work for herself, who never follows a 
system in her undertakings and who belongs to that lamenting 
band that chants the dismal refrain: 


*“* Man's work's from eun to eun. 
But wuman’s work is never done.’’ 


The work of the systematic and practical woman is as certain 


- to be completed at the end of’the day as is that of ber husband. 


If she has housemaids to direct, she plans their work each day, 


- and when their duties are finished the rest of the day belongs to 


' ment is sure to ‘‘ miss’’ the desired result. 


ad 


, hext. 
. Where anything isto be found. A request for a clean window 
.: Cloth is the signal for a general search for an article which when 


them. The household with the ‘‘ hit or miss” sort of manage- 
Meals, for instance, 
will not be planned at all, or, if planned, may be prepared in a 
haphazard way—an overabundance one day and a scarcity tle 
Rooms are left untidy, and no one ever quite knows 


, used should have been returned to its own particular bag or 


’ drawer for future use. 


- are seldom at hand when wanted. 
invaluable flannel for the throat or for hot application is not 


String and wrapping paper are so uni- 
formly consigned to the stove or refuse that these needed articles 
In case of sickness the 


available, because there has been no place provided for it. 
The lack of. system is the enemy in homes like this and 


i responsible for the feeling of helplessness that pervades the 


. entire establishment when house-cleaning time arrives. 


The 


, unsystematic housekeeper looks upon this cleaning time as a 


.. dreaded experience that must be endured for respectability’s 


. sake and performed with the least possible regard for comfort. 
. Husbands and sons find many outside attractions while this 
~ household blizzard is raging. How infinitely wiser it would be to 


, have read and learned how the thoughtful woman cleans house, 
~ and to have profited by the lesson, thereby avoiding many back- 


aches, much irritability and often that final collapse into a 
flood of tears brought on by needless work and general dis- 
order of many weary days. 

The model wife who looks well to the ways of her household 
follows a religion the creed of which is the making of that 
home a quiet resting-place—a harbor wherein the members of 
the family are sure of comfort and peace. And even in house- 
cleaning time this atmosphere will not change. She quietly 
enters upon her work in the early Spring before anyone is quite 
aware that the process is under way. The beginning is made in 
closets and drawers; their contents are inspected, and it is 
decided what is past use and what may be given away. The 
hoarding of half-worn clothing or other possessions —in anticipa- 
tion of that seventh year utility—is a pernicious habit. When a 
gown cannot be repaired or made over, it is far better to give it 
away. The modern woman generally has a protégé—if not 
several—upon whom she may bestow these cast-off garments. 
When the bureau drawers are empty they should be thoroughly 
dusted, and a sheet of white paper should be fitted to the 
bottom to give a fresh and tidy appearance. In the closets 
will probably be found the newspapers and magazines that have 
accumulated during the year. They should be tied into bundles 
and, if not intended to be bound, should go to some reading 
room or hospital. The newspapers can always be utilized 
under carpets and for papering kitchen shelves, etc. 

Having finished the cleaning of the closets and drawers, the 
next object of attention becomes largely a matter of choice. 
There is little wisdom in cleaning the rooms in which stoves for 
heating purposes still remain, until the weather is sufficiently 
warm to warrant their renioval; but where the heating is by 
furnace or steam the work may proceed at once. By shut- 
ting the hot-air radiators when the furnace is shaken the amount 
of dust that will escape through the rooms will be slight. When 
the house is heated by stoves the rooms which do not contain 
them should be cleaned first. 

The store-room usually sees the inauguration of the rea] house. 
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cleaning; the contents are looked over; certain articles are 
picked out. and placed in fresh camphor if needed; antiquated 
furniture is taken from this temporary hospital and sent to be 
repaired; the floor is swept and, if possible, is washed, and the 
usual tidying up that careful housekeepers bestow is given to 
this part of the house. It is most unwise to allow the store- 
room to be a repository through the year for an accumulation 
of material that can be of no further use. 


THE CARE OF CARPETS. 


Carpets in bedrooms are not so much used as formerly. 
When the floor is not well laid, matting is much more desir- 
able than any carpet; but when possible small rugs are decidedly 
preferable. With good floors and rugs house-cleaning involves 
little labor. Remove the bedding to another room and place 
the mattressin the sun. It is well to have all of the beds whipped 
at the same time. Curtains and shades are taken down; the 
curtains should be well shaken and, if to be laundered, placed in 
the pile of extra washing. The shades should be opened the en- 
tire length and dusted on both sides with a soft cheese-cloth. The 
pictures are then taken from the walls, the backs brushed with a 
stiff brush to remove al] the dust, and all glasses carefully washed, 
a dampened sponge being used so that the picture may not be 
damaged by water getting under the glass. Examine the cord 
or wire by which each picture is hung, renewing any that are 
worn. The closet may be used for the storage of the pictures 
or for any of the small articles of furniture as they are cleaned. 
Dust all the furniture, covering up the heavy pieces and placing 
out of the room the removable chairs, light tables, etc. Uphol- 
stered chairs should be taken into the air if possible and then 
beaten free of dust and thoroughly brushed. If this is not con- 
venient, whip these articles in the room, cover well and place 
them in another room, if they are easily moved. The carpet 
may now be taken up, carefully folded and sent to be cleaned. 
When an open space is available, the carpet cleaning may be done 
at home. Ingrain carpet requires shaking each year, but heavy 
Brussels or velvet carpets need not be taken up oftener than 
every three or four years. The danger of moths and carpet 
bugs is increased when carpets are taken up only at long inter- 
vals. Remove newspapers that may have been used under the 
carpet and throw them among the refuse, but avoid shaking upon 
the floor the dust from the carpet that will be found on the 
papers. Carpet lining is more satisfactory than newspaper and 
gives a more uniform result, although it has a disadvantage at 
house-cleaning time; the papers may be discarded, but the manu- 
factured article must be. used again and requires careful han- 
dling. The newspaper may be renewed each year, some house- 
keepers asserting that the printing ink is a preventative of moths 
and bugs. 


FLOORS, WALLS, BEDS, ETC. 


Sweep the floor with a dust broom, sweeping with the boards; 
then cover the straw broom with a Canton flannel bag and 
sweep the walls, both sides and top. Take the bed apart and 
inspect al] the parts, including the crevices; sweep each slat 
and every part of the joining free from dust. If the inspection 
is satisfactory, no further cleaning will be necessary; it will be 
worth while, however, as a precautionary measure to use plenty 
of insect powder in the joinings and in the pockets in which the 
slats rest, a small bellows blowing the powder into every part. 
If there is any indication that the insect powder is badly needed 
—and this usually happens only with the neglectful—,the 
housekeeper should be especially vigilant, for otherwise the 
bed must ultimately be burned. The city housekeeper is par- 
ticularly exposed to annoyance and should, therefore, be con- 
tinually upon her guard, frequently examining her beds, and 
even the baseboards of the rooms, the wall paper and furniture. 
Corrosive sublimate may always be depended upon to destroy 
insects of all kinds, but it should only be used on wood; when 
upholstered articles are contaminated naphtha is the only resource 
that will not damage the covering. The beds should be treated 
with the corrosive sublimate, applied with a soft brush. Con- 
stant effort will ultimately exterminate household insects, except 
when they have became established in walls and baseboards, 
in which case the paper and boards will have to be renewed. The 
presence of these indoor pests is one of the severest trials of 
house-keeping and is a condition from which no housekeeper 
may consider herself exempt. 

Having a second time swept the floor to remove all traces of 
dust from the bed, wash the painted surface of all the wood- 
work. If the wood is painted white, do not use soap on it; 
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wring the flannel cloth from hot water, dip in whiting, rub 
wel] to remove all stains, then wash off the whiting and dry 
with a flannel. A pointed stick will clean out all grooves and 
corners, but if there is a succession of ornamental grooves, a soft 
scrubbing brush will be found to do the work thoroughly. 
Wash the windows and then the floor of the room, unless it 
is a stained surface. When a carpet is to be laid, the floor 
should be washed with lime water to minimize the possibility of 
moths and carpet bugs. Make the lime water by pouring four 
quarts of boiling water upon one quart of quicklime, letting the 
mixture stand covered for several hours and pouring the liquid 
off when quite clear. Allow one quart of this lime water to 
every four quarts of water. The floor will be made much 
more clean by this treatment. 

Grease spots on the wall-paper may be removed by laying a 
clean blotting paper against the spot, and then ironing with a 
hot iron. If the ceiling has blackened from a carelessly lighted 
lamp, breadcrust rubbed carefully over the place will remove 
most of the discoloration. A clear day should be chosen for 
cleaning the blinds of the house. It is well to have the blinds 
attended to early, for the usual accumulation of dust will be 
spattered upon the clean windows at the first rainstorm if the 
blinds are closed. 

Re-lay the carpet, remaking it if needed to place the wom 
breadths in a less exposed part of the room. Wash all the bric- 
a-brac, and replace the furniture and pictures. Curtains, blank- 
ets and spreads should have a wash day by themselves and not 
be replaced until laundered. The blankets in use during the 
Winter, if not washed, should be hung in a good breeze for 
several hours. Mattresses are always covered in well-appointed 
homes, and these covers are always included in the house-clean- 
ing process. 

When the bedrooms have been thoroughly cleaned, the down- 
stairs rooms receive attention, a similar system being followed. 
The furniture is well whipped and brushed, portiéres and heavy 
curtains shaken and hung to air and then laid away with some 
preservative for the Summer, the bric-t-brac washed, etc. If 
the carpets are not to be taken up, they may be greatly bright- 
ened by being wiped with a cloth wrung from a solution of 
ammonia and water, one table-spoonful of ammonia to every 
quart of water. The water should be changed as often as it 
becomes dirty. Each curtain should be tied in a separate pack- 
age, wrapped in newspapers and put in a cedar chest, if one is 
available. Usually any woollen article is safer from the possi- 
bility of moths if wrapped up separately. 


THE KITCHEN AND PANTRY. 


The kitchen closets and pantry are the least attractive places to 
renovate. All dishes should be taken from the pantry shelves, 
and those that show signs of dust from lack of use should be 
washed with strong soap and water. Brush the walls and the 
shelves free from dust; then wash all the woodwork, the win- 
dow casing, window, etc. The drawers, if there are any, are 
emptied, brushed out and well scrubbed. When perfectly dry. 
& paper should be laid in the bottom. Paper laid on the shelves 
with the white shelf paper for an edge makes a neat arrange- 
ment for the pantry. The dishes are then placed in order. The 
kitchen closets where pots and pans are kept should receive 
especial care, all the articles being scrubbed clean, and brown 
paper being laid on the shelves and on the bottom of the closet. 
Wash the painted walls of the kitchen with ammonia and water, 
after a careful wiping with a clean cloth. Allow four table-spoon- 
fuls of the ammonia to every six quarts of water; wash witha 
flannel] cloth, then go over again with a second pail of clean het 
water, and wipe dry. Wash the woodwork, clean the faucets, 
baths and sink, and finally the windows and floor. 

If the woodwork is hard, allow but half the proportion of 
ammonia. When the floor is quite dry after the washing, treat 
to a rubbing with a mixture of equal parts of linseed oil and 
turpentine, applying it with a flannel and going over it a second 
time with a clean flannel to dry thoroughly the wood. A familiar 
kitchen pest, especially to the city dweller, is known as the 
Croton or water bug. This species of vermin multiplies remark- 
ably if not speedily looked after. At house-cleaning time, when 
the dishes are all off the shelves, blow insect powder into every 
crevice or opening in the woodwork, especially about the sink 
and water pipes; then close up the kitchen for two or three 
hours. Before replacing the dishes sprinkle the shelves with 
roach food, and as the insects reappear again treat thern to the 
powder. In apartments where the pipes reach from one floor to 
the other there is a continual fight.to.suppress these peste. If 
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the occupants were equally interested in their extermination, 
dt could ultimately be done, but ons careless family will cause 
‘these pests to infest a number of dwelling places; in this case, 
to keep the insects in a measure suppressed is about all that the 
careful housekeeper can hope for. 

Clean the cellar by brushing down all cobwebs, washing the 
‘windows and whitewashing the walls. Every corner should be 
gone over and thoroughly swept. All ashes are removed, and 
‘the furnace cleaned and put in order. A whitewash that may 
‘be depended upon is made as follows: Place eight quarts of 
lime in a tub and reduce to a paste with boiling water, stirring 
with a clean stick. Cover, and when cool add one quart of salt 
that has been dissolved in hot water, and half an ounce of indigo 
bluing, dissolving the latter also in a pint of hot water. Stir 
thoroughly and add sufficient water to properly reduce the whole. 
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House-cleaning time is the safety time for the belongings; the 
mattress that has long needed tacking is now attended to; 
blankets, the binding of which has slipped with the parting of 
the threads, are now repaired; bed-spreads that the washing 
bas weakened receive the stitch in time that renders them 
serviceable still another year; bric-a-brac long broken is now 
mended; in short, this is the time of year to freshen up the 
whole household stock, to give a new lease of life to the posses- 
sions. Where there are conditions that require a large part of 
the house torn apart at one time—painting, decorating, etc.—it 
will be found convenient to keep one room as a place of refuge 
apart from the general disorder. Here the family may gather 
and shut out all thought of the discomforts that are apparent in 
the uther rooms; and, what is best of all, the weary worker may 
here find a haven of rest at the end of the day. BLAIR. 





ALMONDS IN THE KITCHEN.—No. 2. 


By ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 


BOILED ALMOND PUDDING that can be recommended 
as light and wholesome is made in this way: Butter a quart 
mould and strew the inside thickly with finely chopped almonds 
and currants; cut a stale sponge cake, or white bread, into 
thick cubes, adding a little sugar if the bread is used. Placea 
layer in the bottom of the mould; over this place a layer of 
almonds chopped fine and six or eight seeded raisins, with a 
few bits of candied Jemon-peel; next form another layer of 
sponge cake, almonds and raisins. Proceed in this manner until 
the mould is almost full, using about one pound of almonds. 
Beat four eggs light, add six ounces of sugar. one-fourth of a 
nutmeg grated and one heaping table-spoonful of corn-starch, 
pour slowly into a pint of builing milk, boil for five minutes, 
and when hot pour into the mould. Cover the top with a piece 
of buttered paper, then put on the lid and let it stand for several 
hours. Place in boiling water and boil for three-quarters of an 
hour. In serving remove from the water and turn the pudding 
out of the mduld. Serve with a sweet sauce. 

ALMOND SAUCE is excellent to serve with any boiled or 
baked pudding. Blanch and pound eight ounces of sweet 
almonds with a few spoonfuls of rose-water or lemon juice; atid 
to a pint of thin cream and four table-spoonfuls of sugar, and 
allow to come toa boil; pour over the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs; stir over hot water until it thickens. Just before serving 
add the whites of the eggs beaten toa stiff snow. This makes 
a delicious foamy sauce and may be served hot or cold. 

ALMOND SOUFFLE is a light dainty to be served at the 
close of a breakfast or for dessert at luncheon or dinner. Scald 
one pint of milk, and add three table-spoonfuls of flour made 
smooth in a little cold milk, cook for three minutes, and then add 
the beaten yolks of three eggs, one table-spoonful of sugar and 
Pight ounces of almonds chopped fine. Remove from the fire 
and allow tocool a little; then stir in the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff snow, and add a tea-spoonful of flavouring. Pour 
at once into a buttered soufflé pan, strew the top with finely 
s>hopped almonds mixed with a little sugar, and bake in a hot 
>ven for twenty minutes ; serve at once. 

APPLES AND ALMONDS make an appetizing combination. 
Sover half an ounce of gelatine with a few spoonfuls of cold 
water and let it soak for ten minutes. Grate four large apples 
snd mix to them half a gill of whipped cream ; put enough water 


o the gelatine that they will fill a pint measure and place over . 


he fire. Stir until smooth, add a quarter of a pound of sugar 
more if the apples are very tart) and remove from the fire; dip 
ut a table-spoonful and place where it will keep warm. Add 
he gelatine to the apples and cream, with one pound of blanched 
od pounded almonds, and let an assistant beat this while you 
yrepare the mould. Dip the mould in cold water, drain and pour 
m the table-spoonful of reserved gelatine ; hold the mould near 
he fire and turn it round to give an even coating of the gelatine. 
before it has had time to set sprinkle with almonds toasted a 
ght-brown and cut into thin strips. When the pudding is 
eaten light pour it into the mould and place it on ice. When 
rm and cold turn out and serve with whipped cream. Six 
unces of melted chocolate may be substituted for the apples. 
“he base of the pudding is heaped with whipped cream. 


Another pretty variation is to pour the chocolate mixture into 
a round border mould. When firm and cold invert on a dish, 
place a line of blanched almonds around the top, and fill the 
open center with cream whipped to a solid froth, sweetened and 
flavored with pounded almonds. 

A pretty fancy is to serve this almond cream in nougat cases. 
For this blanch one pound of almonds and cut each lengthwise 
into narrow strips. Cover one ounce of gelatine with a gill of 
cold water and let -it soak for half an hour. Boil one pint of 
water with one pound of sugar for fifteen minutes, add the gela- 
tine and remove from the fire. Squeeze over the almonds two 
table-spoonfuls of lemon juice. When the syrup is partly cool 
begin to beat it; add the almonds when it thickens and beat 
until it looks white and creamy. Have ready some tiny border 
moulds, pour the mixture in and set away to cool; when firm 
turn out, fill with the almond cream and serve. The nougat 
cases are also pretty filled with creams of rose or pale-green 
tints. 

ALMOND CAKES.—There are innumerable recipes for these, 
and a few that are especially good are appended. The first is an 
Italian recipe : Stone and cut in half a pound of raisins, wash and 
dry one-fourth of a pound of currants, and blanch and chop fine 
a pound of almonds; mix all together. Cream a quarter of a 
pound of butter with the same quantity of sugar. Sift half a 
pound of flour with a tea-spoonful of baking powder, and to 
this add the fruit and almonds, together with three ounces of cit- 
ron cut fine, the grated peel of a lemon, the strained juice of the 
same, and the creamed butter and sugar. Mix these well to- 
gether; add a gill and a half of milk and beat well; pour into 
paper-lined tins and bake in a hot oven for about one hour. 
This makes one large or two smaller cakes and is an excellent 
fruit loaf. Mask with almond icing. 

The following recipe is from a German cook-book and makes 
a delicate confection to grace the tea-table. Blanch and pound 
eight ounces of almonds, moistening them with a little rose- 
water; work eight ounces of sugar and six ounces of butter to 
acream; add the yolks of six eggs, and beat until light; stir in 
half a pound of sifted flour, and a little salt, and beat hard. 
Add the almonds, and at the last moment the whites of five 
eggs beaten to a stiff snow. Pour into shallow pans to the 
depth of half an inch and bake. In the meantime chop coarsely 
eight ounces of almonds and mix with the well-whisked white 
of one egg and three ounces of sugar. When the cake is 
almost done spread with this mixture and return to the oven 
until brown. When quite cold cut into squares or diamonds 
with a keen-bladed knife. 

ALMOND WREATHS are another crisp and dainty Ger- 
man delicacy. Mix one pound of flour with half a pound of 
sugar and work in half a pound of butter and the yolks of 
four hard-boiled eggs, grated; mix together well, add eight 
ounces of pounded almonds, the grated peel of a lemon, and mix 
together with the well-beaten yolks of four raw eggs. Roll out 
to about the thickness of half an inch and cut into narrow strips 
six inches long; roll between the hand and pastry board, then 
form into rings and lap the ends. Beat an egg light, dip each 
ring first into this and then into a mixture of coarse white sugar, 
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chopped almonds and a little cinnamon; place on buttered tins 
and bake until crisp and brown. 

ALMOND MOUSSE is a dainty frozen sweet. Make a syrup 
by boiling one pound of sugar with a quart of water for fifteen 
minutes, and add the thin yellow rind of a lemon cut into strips 
and one gill of lemon juice. Let this simmer for one hour, strain 
into the freezer, and add also the unbeaten whites of three eggs; 
turn the crank slowly and evenly, and scrape down the sides of 
the freezer occasionally. When half frozen add one pound of 
blanched almonds cut into shavings and continue freezing until 
solid. Thi3 ice is smooth and velvety to the palate, and pos- 
sesses a curiously mottled appearance. A few drops of cochi- 
neal gives it an appearance of variegated coral. When firm 
the ice may be moulded into some fancy form, or it may be 
served in slices on cut-glass saucers. 

FROZEN ALMOND PUDDING is made in this way: Scald 
one quart of thin cream with nine ounces of sugar, add the yolks 
of four eggs, and stir one way until it thickens. Do not boil or 
it will curdle; remove from the fire and beat a few minutes 
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longer; set aside tocool. Turn into a freezer, add one pound 
of almonds cut into narrow strips, four ounces of candied 
lemon peel and the juice of one large orange; turn the crank 
slowly and faithfully. When the mixture is half frozen add balf 
a pound of stoned raisins. When frozen solid mould in fancy 
form, pack in ice and salt for one hour and serve. 

AN- ALMOND ICE is made by scalding one pint of cream. 
then adding six ounces of melted chocolate and six ounces of 
sugar. This should be boiled for ten minutes and then allowed 
tocool. Freeze the mixture until it becomes solid, carefully stir- 
ring it until smooth. Remove the spaddle, scrape down the sides 
of the freezer and beat the ice for a few minutes. Take a quar 
melon form and line evenly with the chocolate ice; sprinkle lib- 
erally with blanched almonds cut into thin shreds, and fill the 
center with almond cream. Cover the mould tightly, burying it 
in cracked ice and rock-salt, and allow it to freeze for two hours. 
Before serving bathe the mould in warm water. Remove the 
ice from the mould and it is ready for the table. 

ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





CHILDREN AND THEIR WAYS." 


By MRS. ALICE MEYNELL—No. 4.—TOYS. 


The rapture of reception seems to form the whole happiness 
of tuys to the heart of a child below a certain age. It is, in 
fact, the gift and not the property that chiefly delights him. As 
he will easily weep at the threat that he shall not receive some- 
thing that he would not—but for the menace—have ever wished 
to possess, so he rejoices in the promise of a hitherto unvalued 
thing made fine by the name of a present. His imagination is of 
the emotion. He has no other effectual imagination. He can- 
not easily reconstruct the material of the world as he knows it 
into other or larger forms; he can hardly even make a mental 
image of a landscape or a house differently disposed from the 
landscapes or the houses he has seen, and the stories he hears 


all come to pass in the self-same rooms, streets, fields and woods. 


that abide in his memory. But he is able to imagine tragedies 
of the heart more forlorn and more poignant than he has had 
the suggestion of in the little tempests of his life. He not only 
imagines these storms, but he imagines them to be his, believes 
in them, and has the dream and delusion for his own. 

There is no moment in which his inexperienced heart cannot 
be surprised by an appeal to any one of all the emotions. He 
has no instinct whatever of self-protection; and it is in all such 
impulse and instinct—in all that quick arming for defence of 
the center of the heart, which man and woman learn the more 
perfectly as they grow to old age—that the rare child-like man, 
and the rarer poet, are most lacking in. Of all adults, a poet— 
one of the few great men of letters of this yet not inglorious age 
—was the most undefended creature who ever had the gift of 
feelings. It was the costly secret of his poetry that he took 
sorrows and joys alike into the center of the core of his soul, 
and this, too, was the secret of a life too excessively, too ex- 
tremely lived. Amongst the many attributes of the child ascribed 
to the poet—freshness, wonder and the rest—this defenceless- 
ness has hardly been noted as the bond it is between the first 
and the last of rational creatures on earth. A child is so un- 
armed, so exposed at heart, that his mother makes it her 
foremost task to defend him, to interpose her word and 
thought where they will most effectually turn away from 
the child, who can ill endure them, but is ready to endure 
them all, the arrows of all mental sorrows. But if he is by 
nature so easily hurt, so is he by nature all prepared for pleas- 
ures. He has but to be told to expect a joy and he is quick 
and credulous to welcome it. If only the keenness of the edge 
of his feeling be not blunted by too much use—and it will bear 
much—a child never fails you. To give him a toy is to give 
him a joy; the experiment is sure of success. Even if he dis- 
appoints you by growing first accustomed and then careless, 
with an astonishing quickness of process, he is, in the rapture 


* Mrs. Meynell, whoge book “ The Children,” published last year, was remark- 
able for ita sympathetic ineight, will contribute a series of six articles on “‘ Chil- 
dren and Their Ways ‘' to run through the present volume of Taz DaLiegaror. 
No. 1.—''The Naughty Child,"’ appeared in the Number for January. No. 2.— 
fence ones in the Number fcr February. No. 8.—‘‘ Signs,” in the Number 

or March, 





. Toys are business. 
terms, running and tumbling. No joke, no story, not the humor 


of reception, just beyond your hopes, as the genius of a great 
writer is just beyond the hopes of his reader. 

The ways of a child with a toy are as unchangeable as the notes 
of birds or the gambols of kittens. While almost all other human 
ways alter, these remain, even as the worshipped kittens of Egypt 
must have played the self-same pranks that unawed we watch 
to-day. Ever since men have had horses and known the use of 
wheels the child has pulled some kind of toy-cart about by 4 
string. It is the prettiest action. There is the visible regret 
that when pulling a cart the pleasure of seeing it must be 
foregone, but a backward look now and then over the shoul 
der assures the child that the cart is duly following. He goes 
on his way rich in the enjoyment of the fact, listening to the 
comforting rattle of the wheels. It is silent play, doubtless 
in honour of those wheels upon which the cart and the horse 
alike are made to move; their sweet sound must be listened 
for; so that of all games it is the first to show the child 
abstracted and even solitary. He has there his own little plans 
and pleasures; he walks alone on a garden path holding a string 
in his warm grasp and hoping that the cart in the rear has not 
turned over on his side—only too probable an accident when the 
pace is varied by a trot. It is not only a silent, but altogether s 
serious pleasure. 

Indeed toys are by no means the cause of laughter amongst 
children. They represent work rather than play, and they 
bring_about something of the severe happiness of work. You 
hardly ever see a child so much as smile over his toys. He 
breathes hard over them, and if the pure forehead could frown 
it would probably frown over them too; but amongst the many 
puckers that come into a young child’s face a fold between the 
brows has no place. He breathes hard; and if it isan energetic 
child at work upon some grinding or pounding process in & 
corner, the labor is done with almost a snore. There is nothing 
more expressive of intentness than this funny and pathetic 
breathing. But to give the name of play to the occupation that 
brings it about, and that calls the absent expression into thos 
usually easily captured looks, is really to misuse language. 
Play, on the other hand, is, in general 


of Lewis Carroll himself, nothing you can devise of the wilty. 
the unexpected, the strange, the charming, to surprise the laugh 


of a child, will ever have the success of a huddled run of two or | 


three children trying to catch one another as they go upstairs 
This it is that shakes the laughter from their throats. Move- 
ment and the excitement of the mimic hunt or the mimic fight— 
these are to children all wit, all humor, all invention. 


You wil | 


never rival these. Some, in fact, of the most delightfully child — 
like pranks, or, as we think them, of authors who write for | 
children, are rewarded by the laugh of the elders, who laugh 0 


their children’s names, as it were, with the thought ‘‘ How well 
this suits them!" whereas the children are not greatly moved 
No—the run upstairs—that is the jest of jgenius. No sally of 
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«verbal humor ever matched a sally from behind the door. With 

this eight years old surprises seven years old, after which they 
fall down with excess of laughter. They understand one an- 
-other. The movement jogs their brilliant blood, and the drama 
-of the game makes that ardent blood mount and leap. 

Dolls, again. Who shall say that dolls are not a source of 
anxiety rather than of jollity? To receive a present of a doll 
-is a pleasure that calls the sudden pink blush to the whole face. 
-The rapture of reception is there, as usual. But the subsequent 
happiness is of a responsible kind; and the end, moreover, is 
‘foreseen from the moment when the first arm comes off. This, 
unfortunately, is generally all too soon. The little modern girl 
is trained to inconstancy, to short loves and to transferable 
tenderness by the bad workmanship of the doll of commerce. 
And as to proportion, it is, artistically speaking, a cruel thing 
that our civilization should result in the production of a figure 
having the proportions of the doll as we know her. When Lady 
Dufferin had to award British dolls as prizes to the little Indian 
maids of the schools under the Educational Department of the 
Indian Empire she owned that she felt far from proud of the 
popular art that was to be thus presented to the Oriental. Dolls 
are doubtless a trivial form of art, but it is the trivial thing that 
shows the general, habitual, popular condition; and that con- 
dition is proved to be dismal in the country—whether it be 
England or Germany—that produces the doll. The doll is 
decidedly decivilized —it has no future, no honest promise. 
There is nothing vital or rudimentary in its imperfections. 
They are rather the last dregs of a quite corrupt ideal of 
beauty. When even the Christmas card has corrected its 
types, and when the advertisement of soap has once for all 
forsworn the dull convention of prettiness, the doll knows no 
way of change except that of the sheer exaggeration of her 
most foolish faults. The doll has, it must be owned, more 
expression than she had, and more vivacity; but, on the other 
hand, she has that expression in even larger eyes and an even 
smaller mouth than used to prevail in the days of universal 
convention. The day of the doll’s improvement may come, 
but meanwhile it is to be wished that we might abstain from 
exporting our lapsed and quite degraded art of modelling, in 
the form of dolls, to reward the industry of little schoolgirls in 
the East. 

Japanese dolls are, indeed, much more reasonable. I cannot 
see, in spite of what has been said by those who find a classical 
quality in Japanese art, that the Japanese have a serious sense 
of the figure. The beauty of the draped outline they apprehend 
exquisitely — the beauty of clothing regulated by the living 
shape; but of the figure itself they seem habitually to make sport. 
Derision is the most provincial and the least classical temper in 
which art can treat the human figure. And yet the Japanese 
doll is quite am honest doll, without any irony about her. 
Whilst a piece of old lacquer or a splendid ivory carving shows 
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FORETH OUGHT. 


When the song of the birds tells us that Spring has come, 
vhen the grass grows greener with every shower, when the 
‘njoyment of a day in the open is the desire of every healthy 
nind, a discordant minor note is introduced in all this harmony 
iv the consciousness that clothes must largely occupy one’s time 
ind thought. The prudent woman prepares her Summer frocks 
‘arly in the season, lest the sudden approach of the heated 
erm find these comfortable thin gowns still unmade. When 
he allowance is a moderate one the matter of clothing becomes 
‘ problem requiring careful consideration. Necessity creates 
nd develops cleverness with the needle, and Summer frocks 
an show all the deftness one may possess. The month that 
aay be spent at the seashore presents many requirements 
nd the preparation of the wardrobe becomes a matter of 
1oment, if economy is to be considered. A much-admired 
nd imitated frock of one ingenious maiden this Summer will 
¢ a white Swiss muslin made high at the neck, with a simple 
ull round waist and long sleeves. There are to be worn with 
his several colored under-slips, each consisting of a waist, 


‘remembered a year. 
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the contorted, deformed, mofistrous body that is the Japanese 
mockery of man, the cheap doll is quite a simple creature, not 
without good looks. Many an English-speaking child has loved 
a Japanese doll as intimately as race allows. Nevertheless the 
dearest doll to the average girl is the domestic. A black doll, 
an Oriental doll, a French fish-wife doll, or an English sailor-doll 
may interest and attract by the novelty of color, type, dress or 
sex; but the normal doll of the little girl is a little girl-doll. 
Her fortunes might be much like those of her owner and friend. 
‘Phat flaxen Galatea, if she might come to life, would find her- 
self amung the people that devised her, that hung her papier- 
maché fore-arms upon upper arms of flimsy muslin (barely 
gummed to the shoulders by the hasty hand of trade), that 
made those arms, extended, reach no lower than her waist, and 
that finished her legs with corpulent calves close upon her heels. 
Doll, by-the-way, is a modern word. There have always been 
dolls, but they were formerly called ‘‘babies.’? ‘‘The baby of 
a‘girl,’”? even when Macbeth speaks the word. means a little 
girl’s doll, and nothing else. When Prior complained that the 
little “child of quality’? made curl papers of his tender verses 
for her ‘‘ baby’s hair,’ he also spoke of her doll. And Mrs. 
Lucy Hutchinson, the Puritan heroine of the Civil wars, rather 
priggishly relates in her memoir that she was so impatient 
of the childish ways of her companions, when she was a child, 
that she ‘‘tore their babies.’’ Rag babies, no doubt, were these. 
But of all the toys of literature there is none more moving to 
read of than the little leaden sword of which Cosette, in Victor 
Hugo’s greatest romance, made a doll for herse)f, swaddling it. 

Many presents, many breakings, prevent strong ideas of indi- 
viduality from forming themselves about the dolls of a family 
of children living much with their elders and therefore not 
dependent upon toys for their interest. The girls love nothing 
better than a present of a doll, but the doll hardly ever receives 
a name—nay, is hardly ‘‘she” at all. Not one doll will be 
It was otherwise when their mother, 
living very far from shops, had so strong a sense of the indi- 
viduality of her doll that the personality remained, and he was 
called Philip whilst his head was many times renewed. At last 
his body, too, was new, but he was still called Philip, and was 
never other than one sole Philip. | 

Even the present children—young citizens living a full life 
and aware of a great many things in contemporary history— 
take sufficient interest in the dolls to devise something dramatic 
to occupy those inert figures. Every such plan is called, by the 
little boy of six, who is foremost in the arrangements, an 
‘‘opera.” A doll’s wedding was to take place, and, strange to 
say, it was of the same little boy’s devising: ‘‘I am going to 
do an opera to-morrow, mother,’’ said the child. ‘* Lobbie’s 
doll is going to marry with a shoe.’”’? And titere, in effect, was 
this quite unexpected bridegroom—an old one; the doll had a 
veil, and all was well. AL{OE MEYNELL. 


TEA-TABLE. 


petticoat and ribbons to match. There is a lavender, a pink 
and a blue, each with its own shade of ribbon. This, with 
the original white gown with its white ribbons, will give 
four changes with a single frock. To still further change 
the bodice there is a deep adjustable ruffle of the Swiss 
securely sewed to a bit of underfacing, the ruffle’s edge having 
a finish of Jace. This ruffle is slipped over the head and ad- 
justed to place, gracefully encircling the fair wearer from shoul- 
der to shoulder and failing well down on the bodice front and 
back. Fancy pins secure this pretty trimming to its place, the 
whole effect quite transforming the useful frock. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DETAILS. 


Those who make their own clothes cannot too early appre- 
ciate the value of details, the talent of patient ‘‘ painstaking.” 
French women display to advantage their ability to again and 
again arrange the trimming, to modify the fulness here or adapt 
a change there. A Summer frock need cost little, but if well 
boned, well hung and well fitting about the, waist and hips, it 
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will possess a charm likely to be lacking in many more costly 
frocks. 

A French dress of dotted Swiss recently seen was exquisite in 
the smaller details which the amateur may easily follow. One 
particularly clever device was the boning of the collar at the 
back, to keep the muslin in position when the ribbon was in 
place. Thin gowns lose their charm through some slight fault. 
A collar that needs constant adjusting to keep it erect will take 
away all the crispness from a gown. This bone, by the way, 
was placed at the center of the back, following the back seam 
and reaching to the height of the muslin collar, the ribbon stock 
concealing the standing collar. 

Another secret to be learned is that of having the waist abso- 
lutely round. A bodice made perceptibly shorter in the front 
than the back never produces a distingué appearance. A proper 
corset will help greatly, adding length to a short figure and secur- 
ing a desirable equalizing effect. Thin Summer gowns have 
their separate under-petticoat of white or colored material 
cut exactly like the outside skirt and hung on the same band, 
the seams of the inside being tacked to those of the frock near 
the bottom. India linen and inexpensive cambric does duty for 
these graceful petticoats. 

A young woman who has recognized the value of pretty ac- 
cessories will not begrudge the amount spent on ribbons. This is 
a ribbon period and in a great measure Summer frocks are dainty 
and successful in proportion to the amount of ribbon used. 

Sashes add a decided grace to the wearer and have a youthful 
effect that should not be disregarded. The effectiveness of a 
ribbon stock, belt and sash should never be out of mind. 

Linen collars, though perhaps the smartest and crispest of 
neck dressing, are anything but comfortable; and, besides, they 
often chaff the tender skin of the neck, and worse still, darken 
it. These objections are ignored, however, since linen collars 
are decidedly in vogue. Yet one may wear a Roman scarf of 


soft silk with knotted fringe about the neck of a Spring cloth. 


gown, without a linen collar, and be considered fashionable if it 
is tied in a very correct four-in-hand-knot. 


WHAT THE LOOKING-GLASS TELLS. 


A bit of vanity may well be cultivated, for the looking-glass 
will suggest not only the fact that Nature may possibly not have 
been kind, but that many of the elements which go to make up 
our appearance are due to a lack of exercise of good taste. 
The honest looking-giass reflects at least good eyes and a wealth 
of hair, two most encouraging possessions. In regard to the 
latter generous endowment of Nature it must be remembered 
that an extreme amount of hair seldom looks well when the 
toilet is made, as it demands a tight adjustment. But here 
an improvement may be made. A good length may be cut 
off to allow of a soft, pretty arrangement. Do not make the 
mistake of twisting the hair tightly, as-we live in the day of 
the loose coiffure and any other is not considered up to date. 
When the hair is stroked back and fastened so tightly that 
each individual hair seems to call attention to itself the result 
is disagreeable. The oily condition that often effects an 
otherwise pretty head of hair may generally be overcome by 
frequent washing, but in the process use only a good soap. 
Ammonia will make the hair so brittle that it will break and lose 
its beauty in a short time. With the weekly washing and an ap- 
plication every other night of a hair tonic made of rum and 
quinine—which any chemist will prepare—the hair will become 
beautifully soft and easy to manage. If the face is long and 
narrow, the hair may be slightly parted, but should produce a 
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soft effect'‘above the face. If the face is round and full, the hair 
may be raised well in front, thus framing the face and diminishing 
its size. At night part the hair from ear to ear and separate this 
portion into three or four parts; wet well and roll each part over 
rolls of coarse flanne}, three-quarters or an inch thick. This will 
not curl the hair, but will wave it and raise it from the flat condi- 
tion so often a detriment to a pretty cuiffure. When arrangins 
the hair do up the back hair first, then undo the front and gently 
comb back, securing to position with the ever useful side-comb, 
concealing the ends under the arrangement at the back. 

Another visit tu the infallible mirror reveals the fact that the 
figure is disappointing. But why? The outcome of years of 
incorrect posture, without a doubt. The first step to reform 
should be in a careful adjustment of the corset from the waist 
down. Without being tight, it should be a support to a proper 
carriage, or, at least, a check to an incorrect poise. One of the 
greatest friends to the plain woman is a well-fitting corset. 
Cheap corsets never pay, and a continued change of makes is 
likewise unprofitable. Most fashionable women nowadays wear 
short corsets unless the hips are unusually prominent and require 
a long-hipped corset. The new short corset, which is a French 
conception, arches very high over the hips, is low in the bust, 
and besides is furnished with a large metal hook inverted and 
fixed at the waist-line in front to one of the steels. Under this 
hook are to be slipped the skirts, which are so well secured by 
it that there is no possibility of their slipping up—a frequent 
cause for the difference noted in the length of skirts between 
the back and front. Then, too, these same fashionable dressers, 
who study well the details of dress, adjust their stocking sup 
porters in front at the very edge of the corset directly back of 
the steels. The corset is thus drawn down over the abdomen 
and retains its shape permanently. 

Our mirror may proclaim another sad defect; the observer 
may note that her frock is too short and is hung in poor taste. 
The advocates of dress reform may clamor for short skirts, but 
a Venus would be ugly in an ankle-length frock. There is a 
grace particularly feminine in a long dress. A house dress 
that proves itself an economy is trained at the back and as 
long in front as possible, well covering the feet. A skirt that 
does not require lifting on the street is usually too short. When 
one can have but few frocks it is wiser to make them quite as 
long in front as can be easily managed, and lift them when 


walking. There is no more unbecoming and uncharitable gar-— 


ment than an ankle-length skirt. And when this skirt is badly 
hung—by a length in the back not found in the front—the climax 
of the inartistic is reached. Such a frock would make any 
beauty unattractive, for, after all, it is the fine feathers that make 
the fine birds and every woman loves to be considered attractive. 

And appropos of mirrors. If the cheval glass or the long 
pier glass is not among the appointments of the boudoir, it may 
be replaced by a tall glass of another sort. Every woman 
knows that in order to correct defects in her toilette, she must 
see her reflected self in its entire length. Somewhere in a 
panel between windows and doors, a piece of looking- glass 
may be adjusted to extend from ceiling to floor, or from the top 
of the door or window frames to the wainscoting. This may 
be arranged at but slight cost and, besides doing its duty as 8 
reflector, will prove quite as ornamental as any adjustable mir- 
ror, to say nothing of its novelty. 

Look over the whole situation, let your mirror teach you why 
you are so plain, and transform yourself into the attractive 
woman you wish to be. It lies largely i in the hands of every 
woman whether she will be agreeable to look upon or quite the 
reverse. EDNA S. WITHERSPOON. 


OUR NEW LIVERY PLATE. 


THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 18 PARTICULARLY CALLED TO Our New Livery Parts. 


Both in the variety of the 


Liveries illustrated and in the superiority of the Individual Designs this Plate will be one of the MOST NOTABLE 
EVER ISSUED—facts which should strongly commend it to every Custom and Merchant Tailor. | 


The production of such a Plate is a work of considerable importance, and its issuance has been unavoidably 
delayed; but the work on it is now so far advanced that we can promise it will soon be ready for deliverv. 


Among the many garments portrayed are Coacnman’s Ripina Trousers, BregcuEes, Vests, Frook Coat anp Mognixs 


Coat; Footman’s Trousers, Brexones, Vest, Coater, Pantry JACKETS AND Fut Dress; also Dress For MAsTER OF THK 


Hounps anp Livery For Pap Grooms, Hatt Boys anp Paces. 


This Plate, with Descrintire Book, will be sold at 5a. or $1.00 per Copy. 
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LECTERN, DESK OR PULPIT HANGINGS. 


(Mrs. Haywoovd WILL WILLINGLY FURNISH ANY FURTHER INFORMATION OB DESIGNS DESIRED. 


LETTERS TO HER MAY BE ADDRESSED 


. OARE OF THE EpiTorR oF THE DELINEATOR.) 
By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


There is a constant demand in churches of ali denominations 
for suitable hangings for the pulpit, lectern or desk. They are a 
- positive need, and it goes without saying that they should be 
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sists of the first and last letters in the Greek alphabet—Alpha 
and Omega—the beginning and the end. Piaced above the 
triangles and surmounted by a crown we find the sacred mono- 
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decorated with needlework more or less elaborate, according to 
individual taste and the means at command. There are usually 
plerfty of expert and willing workers ready to carry out a given 
design, but few are capable of conceiving and preparing this 
part of the undertaking, as it calls for technical knowledge 
and skill that can be acquired only by careful study. The six 
accompanying designs are all suitable for decorating the above 
mentioned hangings. The accompanying instructions and sug- 
gestions should be easily comprehended. 

As a rule, I find that a center ornament is more popular than 
a border, though sometimes if the hanging is designed to bea 
deep one, a handsomer effect can be attained by the use of 
both. The border given represents a conventionalized passion 
flower and foliage, and if it is to be repeated to the necessary 
width, care must be taken to equalize it on each side. As it 
would take three of the blossoms for an ordinary hanging, one 
of the three should be placed exactly in the center. In churches 
where the liturgical colors are used and the hangings are 
changed in accordance with the season, the passion flower 
would be found most suitable for a violet ground. Where, 
however, only one color is in use, any of the designs given can 
be worked on it, the one color usually being red, though a gold- 
-olored ground is also suitable and has the advantage of throw- 
ng up well almost every other color and allowing the introduc- 
ion of considerable variety in the embroidery. 

The design built on a double triangle, of which the alternate 
erminals are trefoils, is perfectly suitable for general use, or, 
f a green ground is supplied, for the Trinity season. From the 
2arliest days of Christianity the triangle has been recognized as 
s simple emblem of the Trinity; the trefoil also presents the 
same idea of three in one. The monogram in the center cun- 


gram in the form most familiar to us in the present day. I am 
often asked the exact meaning of it, so take this opportunity of 
explaining that the interpretation differs according to whether 
the monogram is expressed in Greek or Latin characters. In 
Greek the letters 
represent the ab- 
breviated name 
of Jesus (Iesous) 
giving the first 
two and the last 
letters of the 
Holy Name. 
The omission of 
the other letters 
is sometimes 
shown by the 
mark of abbre- 
viation or bar, 
which in many 
instances is ex- 
tended through 
the central letter 
in order to form 
across. It may 
be noted that the 
Greek character 
representing E 
is frequently 
mistaken for an H. This form of monogram first came into use 
in the Twelfth century. In later times Western Art changed 
these Greek letters so that they assumed a Latin form and mean- 
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ing; the Greek E became a Latin H and the 
three letters were thus intended to signify ‘‘ Jesus 
Hominum Salvator” each letter standing for one 
of these words. Previous to the Twelfth 
century the most familiar Christian symbol 
was that of the first two letters of the 
name of Christ expressed in Greek char- 
acters, as shown in one of the Mllustra- 
tions. This monogram is also much 
used in the present day; it is par- 
ticularly decorative on account of 
the first letter taking the form 
of across. Sometimes the last 
leiter of the word Christos 
(Christ) was added to the 
first two, but this com- 
bination more un- 
common than that 
formed of the first 
two letters only 
given in our 
illustration. 

With regard 
to the material 
to be chosen for 
u foundation there 
is really a very wide 
choice; Ottoman silk, 
satin, silk damask and 
velvet are all suitable, and 
if economy must be studied, 
very fine smooth cloth or 
Roman satin may be substituted. 

To ensure the best results the 
work should be executed in a square 
frame—not a hoop frame, however, 
of the kind employed for ordinary 
fancy work—on which either a 
medium-coarse linen or holland 
is first tightly stretched, so 
that it feels like the head 
of a drum. In order to 
do this properly the 
linen should be sew- 
ed to the webbing 
attached to two 
sides of the 
frame in 
such a 
manner 
that 
the 
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web- 

bing is Xy es 
slightly 

puckered 

upon the linen. 

When the frame 

is pieced together. 

the remaining sides 

the linen are laced 
strong cord over the frame. 
mé cord is good for the pur- pose. It 
must be noted that a cord should be 
basted into the edges of the linen where it is to be laced, so that 
it cannot tear through in the process of stretching. The mate- 
rial is now in its turn carefully strained to position on the linen. 
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For small designs, or the smaller parts of a design, 
it is best to work directly on the foundation mate. 
rial, but for the larger forms it is preferable to 
first work them on linen, afterwards transfer- 
ring the finished forms to the materia] and 
placing them carefully in position with due 
regard to geometrical] accuracy. If time 
be an object, some parts of the designs 
can be appliquéed and outlined with 
filoselle or gold Japanese thread, or. 
better still, with both, because a 
dark outline throws up both the 
form and the gold thread ina 
remarkable degree. An ap- 
pearance of heaviness, how- 
ever, must be avoided. 
As a rule, I find a rich 
burnt sienna the best 
color for outlining, 
as it never looks 
heavy as some 
dark outlines 
are apt to do. 
It must be. 
borne in mind 
always that with 
all church embroid- 
ery the finished work 
is viewed from a dis- 
tance. Failure to appre- 
ciate this fact often brings 
grievous disappointment, es- 
pecially when delicate coloring 
is desired. There is no reason 
why a delicate scheme of color may 
not be made sufficiently effective. 
provided it is strong enough to clear!y 
bring out the local coloring. 
In every case, before a single stitch is put 
into the work careful consideration must he 
given to the arrangement of color as a whole. 
It must be remembered that on different colored 
grounds the same shades give a totally different 
effect; that on red, green or violet much deeper 
tones are necessary than on cream or white. This 
can be fully realized if a shade of silk, for instance. 
which on cream or white looks just like the richest gold 
metal, is worked on one of the three colors mentioned: it 
will assume a rather sickly green shade of yellow. But try 
a shade at least two, if not three, tones deeper (on the 
same line of gold), amounting, in fact, almost to a tan 
color, and it will give the brilliant gold effect de- 
sired. The same theory applies to all colors, but 
the application of it is more noticeable in ex- 
periments with the shades of gold, since one 
has the metal standard to go by to test the 
effect. 
After the embroidery silks are selected, 
in accordance with the scheme of color to 
be followed, they should be laid together 
on the goods on which they are to be 
worked and carefully criticized from 3 
short distance. If this rule were more gen- 
erally observed, even by skilled colorists, many 
mistakes might be avoided or, at least, better 
results might often be obtained by the opportunity 
thus afforded of making even apparently sligh! 
alterations. 
The designs given are shaded with a view to suggesting 
different methods of working. Embroidery, solid througb- 
out, doubtless gives the richest results, but a combination of 
solid, semi-solid and outline work can be made very effective 
and substantial looking. Take, for instance, the largest center 
piece with lily-like blossoms forming a cross. The monogram 
and shield can be in solid embroidery, the blossoms appliquéed. 
with the lines on the petals worked in stem stitch, taking 4 
shade of embroidery silk a little deeper in tone than that of the 
applied silk. The centers should be worked exactly as depicted 
The border and other designs can be treated in the same mat- 
ner, with the exception of the triangular design. This is too 
small in detail to look well in applied work. The embroidery 
is in all cases greatly improved—by an outline of Japanese yold 
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thread, the best kind of which will practically never tarnish. 
Some persons find difficulty in laying down gold thread 
evenly and making it keep close up to the embroidery. 
In the first place, it is best to wind each skein on a piece 
of card, being careful not to twist it. If the skein is cut 
through in short lengths, there is necessarily much waste. 
Japanese or Chinese gold thread is made by twisting strips 
of gilt paper around floss silk or cotton. The best quality 
is filled with floss silk and is perfectly even. In working, 
especially when turning corners, the paper is apt to become 
loose in places, thus exposing the filling, usually of bright red 
or yellow. To obviate this the thread should be tightened by 
being rolled between the fingers. In turning a sharp point it 
is a good plan to stick a strong needle into the spot where the 
turn is to be made and then bend the gold thread against it 
before sewing down. In sewing down bring the needle up 


outside of the gold thread so that it is sewn towards the 
embroidery, not away from it; in following this method much 
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greater precision can be ensured. Sew down with very fine 
silk matching the gold in color as nearly as possible. Ordinary 
sewing silk can be split for the purpose, then waxed to give it 
the required strength. The Japanese make a silk especially for 
the purpose, but it is not easily obtainable here. 

When the work is finished some stiff starch paste should be 
well rubbed in with the finger over all the stitches at the back 
so as to secure them from breaking away and to prevent the 
work from contracting when taken from the frame. The forms 
worked on linen first must be treated in the same way. While 
the paste is still wet lay tissue paper over it; then allow it to 
dry thoroughly before loosening the frame, 





AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


From Little, Brown and Company, Boston: 

In Buff and Blue, by George Brydges Rodney. 

Hania, by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, by Cuthbert Bede. 

A stirring narrative of soldierly experiences fits into the 
patriotic interest of the times. The sub-title of Buff'and Blue 
is explanatory of the general character of the book: ‘‘ Being 
Certain Portions from the Diary of Richard Hilton, Gentleman, 
of Haslet’s Regiment, Delaware Foot, in Our Ever Glorious War 
of Independence.’”” The introductory scenes are laid at the 
junction of the Brandywine and the Christiana rivers, below 
the Schuylkill. The date is that of the opening of the Revolu- 
tionary War and about ten years after the passage of the obnox- 
ious Stamp Act. This story of the birth and growth of a resistless 
desire for liberty comes nearer in many ways to the heart of 
to-day than any other recent account of our early struggles. A 
love thread, of course, runs through its miseries and triumphs 
and beautifies its roughest places. There are noble sentiments 
in the book—sentiments that if applied to our politics of to-day 
would be productive of improved national and municipal condi- 
tions. 

Hania, translated by Jeremiah Curtin from the Polish of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, consists of a prologue and ten stories, 
each of which is a vivid illustration of Polish life under Russian 
influences. The book casts side lights upon many sucial condi- 
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tions that are curiously strange to us, but the tales give us as 
much pain as pleasure—perhaps more. To a large class of 
novel readers tears are a source of joy, and there are tides of 
them on some of these pages. If the stories were purely imagin- 
ative, they would be intolerable to earnest minds; but they are 
not, and their characteristics compel belief in the actuality of 
their details. Much has been written, complimentary and other- 
wise, of Quo Vadis, a production which if intended for a history 
is brilliantly bad, and which if intended as a work of imagina- 
tion strengthened by facts is as brilliantly excellent. But it is in 
no way like Hania and the succeeding tales. Tranquillity has 
been attributed to climatic influences; fierce passions have gen- 
erally been considered equatorial. But in the chilly airs of 
Poland, apparently, they are fierce, quick and lasting. The 
ideals of love of Sienkiewicz differ from the conceptions enter- 
tained by our romanticists. Even Hania, beloved beyond the 
value of life or lives, ties of kinship or friendship, was rejected 
when the beauty of her face was destroyed by small-pox. Here 
is the fire of love without its tenderness, a craving for possession, 
but without the devotion the author describes as characteristic 
of his people. ‘On the Bright Shore” is a vivid portrayal of 
pure as well as evil attachments, the hero being a great artist, 
a beautiful widow his Circe. The purity of another was his 
salvation. 

Mr. Verdant Green’s adventures as an Oxford freshman and 
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under-graduate are of perennial interest, and unfortunate is he 
who cannot enjoy the re-reading of this healthy story of college 
life of a former generation. In addition to the exciting experi- 


ences, both inside and outside the college walls, the reverend 
author finds play for his delightful humor in the general devel- 


opment of the hero from the state of utter unsophistication. 


The publishers have produced a handsome volume, with original 
illustrations. 


From Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston and New 
York : 

The Revolt of a Daughter, by Ellen Olney Kirk. 

Diana Victriz, by Florence Converse. 

Seven on the Highway, by Blanche Willis Howard. 

Maids and widows, women who wanted careers outside of 
homes and could not reach them, safe, sincere but not brilliant 
women, who neither knew nor craved to attain women’s full 
possibilities, and witty and poetic women, charming though 
treacherous, inconsiderate of others but not sordidly selfish, are 
all depicted in Ellen Olney Kirk’s story, The Revolt of a Daughter. 
Mrs. Kirk writes delightful tales and this one is equal to her 
best: it is a contrast of characteristics and widely varied per- 
sonalities, all of which are within kinship, near and remote as 
may be. It required a gifted pen to achieve such fascinating 
results from the everyday materials used. The story’s chief 
dramatic current drifts along the rather uncommon circumstance 
that a man who has fruitlessly devoted himself to a widow for 
years conceives an affection for her daughter. The child 
despised her mother for not having early confided this to her. 
Of course, Mrs. Kirk establishes better relations finally, but not 
too quickly or easily. If the story has any moral, it is this: 
Tell your daughter everything you have experienced if you 
desire perfect frankness from her. 

Diana Victriz is a keen analysis of the influence upon char- 
acter of climatic and social conditions as well as racial differences 
—an element which should always be considered in character 
sketches. Florence Converse has been accurate and at times 
brilliant in her portrayals of girls whose lives of ease enable 
them to cultivate peculiar charms which are rare in cold atmos- 
pheres. The story seeks to prove that girlish sweetness, while 
comforting and beautiful in times of calm prosperity. lacks some- 
thing essentially attractive during emergencies and misfortunes. 
Independent of the comparison of the one sort of young woman 
with another, the story is entertaining and charmingly told. Its 
pictures of New Orleans life, its active pleasures and its com- 
fortable latsses faire are curiously contrasted with the movements 
and manners of two Boston girls who are placed there in a 
hospitable family for the benefit of the climate. The character 
sketches of Miss Converse are so realistic that her readers 
wonder if her own blood does not represent a combination of 
Northern and Southern elements and instincts. 

Blanche Willis Howard has given her American readers a 
group of stories, mostly sdrrowful, called Seven on the Highway, 
the title possibly referring to the number of tales she has 
gathered. The name of the last, ‘¢ Ajl Sails Set for Monkey 
Land,’’ betokens something amusing, but it is not. The poison 
of pessimism appears to have entered the soul and brain of 
this once cheerful writer and to have perverted her former 
wholesomeness of spirit and healthy cheer. Even ‘‘ Puss in 
Boots’? breathes a spirit against the world. The clearness of 
these stories and their literary value is beyond criticism, but they 
fail to give unalloyed pleasure. 


From The Macmillan Company, London and New York: 

The Study of Children and their School Training, by Francis 
Warner, M. D. 

Lessons With Plants, by T. H. Bailey. 

Practical Dressmaking, by Mrs. J. Broughton. 

While colleges and universities of the highest rank are giving 
more and more attention to the individual student, testing his 
mental and physical qualities by scientific measurements, etc., 
superintendents of schools of less advancement are protesting 
against and deploring what they call ‘‘coddling’’ in teaching. 
The latter, apparently, believe in treating children as if all were 
born with the same mental and moral endowments and bodily 
strength. Dr. Warner’s studies of children appear to prove 
that they should be carefully examined physically in order to 
ascertain as far as possible their intellectual capacity and their 
physical ability to accomplish certain tasks in work and study, 
and likewise their aptitudes for particular occupations. The 
balance and posture of the body, facial characteristics, the acute- 
ness of the senses, and many other physical characteristics are 
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carefully considered, and deductions are made designed to pro- 
mote the general well-being of a child. The results of Dr. 
Warner’s observations are tabulated and are ‘adapted to profes. 
sional or home use. 

Batley's Lessons With Plants contains many hints for studving 
plants and learning how to best develop them. The sub-title of 
the book explains the contents: Suggestions for Seeing and 
Interpreting Some of the Common Forms of Vegetation, with 
illustrations carefully executed from Nature, by W. B. Holds- 
worth. It presents interesting information about twigs and 
buds, leaves and foliage; also flowers and their natural and 
forced cultivation. 

Though Mrs. Broughton’s book is announced to be for students 
and classes in technical dressmaking, it is instructive and valao- 
able to the non-professional as well. It illustrates and describes 
in detail the general theory of dressmaking, the science of 
measurements, cutting and elaboration and the important points 
of each, the application of color harmony, the various dress 
fabrics, and other matters of allied interest. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

Social Life in the Old Dominion before the War, by Thomas 
Nelson Page. 

Gloria Victis, by J. A. Mitchell. 

Thomas Nelson Page is not of those misleading writers who 
attempt to describe in detail matters about which they know 
nothing. He isa Virginian of Virginians, and he corrects in a 
delightful little book which he has been persuaded to write 
many imaginary conditions and inaccurate descriptions of life 
and customs in his native state before the great changes pro- 
duced by a devastating war. He describes a beautiful, even 
idylic manner of life much unlike the dramatic and descriptive 
representations to which we have become accustomed.  Vir- 
ginians have ever been fine types of men and women, distin- 
guished by a sensitive recognition of personal dignity and by a 
sense of honor that extends into all their dealings, however 
large or small. Their speech and actions were characterized by 
@ grace and courteousness of which citizens of other states too 
often were entirely ignorant. A study of Social Life in Old 
Dominion Before the War will modify many of the inconsiderate 
opinions we may have acquired from less accurate sourecs. 
English visitors to this country whose literary rank entitles 
them to credence, declare that they found the purest language 
and the most graceful manners in Virginia. Mr. Page describes 
a fascinating family life, simple, kindly, ennobling, and out of 
which grew chivalry, courage and patriotism. 

How could Gloria Victis have been written by the author of 
Amos Judd? It is unworthy of its predecessor, ingenious, even 
brilliant, as are many of its pages. It is a story of heredity. A 
taint of homicidal insanity was transmitted to the chief character 
of the story from his mother; from his father he naturally de- 
rived the instincts of a thief; from both a beauty that was 
wonderful in its expression. The story is admirably adapted to 
encourage the pardoning of criminals, and, perhaps, quite ss 
much to teach us never to trust criminals. No one who reads 4 
few pages of it is able to leave the book unfinished, though some 
of its episodes are a strain upon the most abundant credulity. 
That Christ went to the river’s edge—actually appeared in the 
flesh—to save the life of this evil man and later approved of the 
criminal’s marriage with a pure girl who had been brought 
back from the dead is not commonplace. 


From J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The Despotie Lady, by W. E. Norris. 

The Unjust Steward, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Two Offenders, by Ouida. 

Maternal despotism is not uncommon in a country where iss 
convenances are considered more strictly than common law. But 
in this country a rebellious spirit in a daughter is more natural 
and more likely to be tolerated. The Despotic Lady is highly 
diverting, but perplexing. That a girl should submit abjectly to 
the absolute authority of an imperious mother and yet be able 
to so subjugate the heart of a man that he patiently endures in- 
sult upon insult is improbable in America at least. Tempera- 
ment and character have much to do with the extent of persunal 
influence, but nationality and social. customs are even more 
powerful. 

Mrs. Oliphant has always dealt with consciences in a torturing 
fashion. Her hero in The Unjust Steward was clergyman with 
many needs in his own home and who was daily met by outside 
appeals which he aad not the strength of mind to refuse. His 
sympathy was suamefully imposed on. The man got into debt, 
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oid when a way out of it appeared—purely by accident—he 
-vajled himself of it, though the thought of the possible injustice 
- which he feared he was responsible by this action nearly 

orried him into his grave. His misgivings were somewhat re- 


xoved by a practical minded adviser, but the days and nights 


. his repentance were many, and Mrs, Oliphant does not allow 

.2r readers to miss any of his remorse. 

- Quida, always clever and enjoyably vicious, has produced in 
‘wo Offenders a pair of sad and wicked, though dreary, tales 
iat will be widely read. The book is dedicated to the memory 
‘ Guy de Maupassant. Its spirit suggests the dead writer's 

ork but its style Ouida’s own. 


_ rom D. Appleton & Company, New York: 

‘unset, by Beatrice Whitby. 

Sunset, from Appleton’s Town and Country Library, has ex- 
»ptional interest and value for women, and, perhaps, also for 
1en who undertake in an amiable spirit the management of the 
fairs of others. Not perceiving an individual mental machin- 
-y in others, they try to guide them into unsuitable harbors for 
»st and repairs, while, in fact, they neither wish nor need such 
ttention. As Miss Repplier says: ‘‘ Men have hitherto sailed 
ieir little boats in the ocean of life, and women have sailed in 

with them, sometimes steering them safely through rough 
vaters, and sometimes upsetting their boats.’”? In Sunset a 
‘oman upsets the boat, and good fortune alone is responsible 
or the fact that anybody is saved. And yet the woman in this 
ory has noble impulses and acts with the must conscientious 
ad unselfish intentions. Beatrice Whitby knows all about her 
wn sex and much about human nature in general. 


_ From Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York : 

_ Wayfaring Men, by Edna Lyall. 

_ A carefully portrayed characterization of theatrical men and 
romen and their good and ill fortunes with. of course, their 
ith and kin, is interesting. Few men in any current of life 
ould be nobler or finer or more natural than those of whom 
dna Lyall writes. Courage, unselfishness, tenderness and 
‘stice are their moral elements and the women among whom 
1ey live and toil are by no means below the average mental and 
10ral attractiveness of their sex. Men and women who scorn 
1e actors’ station are described as living upon lower levels and 
ttuated by less worthy motives. So naturally do all the events 
ud characters adjust themselves to one anotber in this narrative 
nat no reader voluntarily concludes that the book was written 
s a defence of actors; nor do the previous writings of this 
uthor permit such an inference. 


From G. W. Dillingham Company, New York: 

Paul Ratston, by Mary J. Holmes. 

Cleo The Magnificent, by Louis Zangwill. 

Mrs. Holmes never writes an objectionable story and never 
‘mites a thrilling one. She deals in every-day events conducted 
y every day people who ure natural and usually wholesome. 
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She enjoys a great public regard and Paul Ralston will in- 
crease it. 

Cleo The Magnificent is reputed to be a study made of a recent 
visitor to the stage of this country, who remained here only a 
short time and who went back leaving a vague recollection of 
her face —though her style of wearing her hair has many imitators. 
Of ‘‘Cleo” the author says, with Hebrew fervor, she is a 
‘‘creation of rich, luscious sentiment, of gorgeous emotions; 
she scorned to be untrue to the equatorial magnificence of her 
nature.”?” The hero is a man who exercises a fascination over 
women. His union with Cleo was a disappointment, though the 
author does not intend il to appear so. 


From Lee and Shepard, Boston : 

Dorothy Draycott's To-morrows, by Virginia F. Townsend. 

The keynote of Miss Townsend’s story is truth, and her char- 
acters are related to each other in ways that reveal their good 
and interest by action rather than by prolonged explanations. 
She shows us by dramatic methods the charm of youth and the 
sweetness of ripened lives. Incident hurries after incident, one 
person after another, or group after group—but all worthy of 
partial if not complete respect. 


From T. Tennyson Neely, New York: 

A Bachelor's Box, by T. C. De Leon. 

This little book is also named ‘‘ A Novelette Trilogy’? because 
it contains three stories, the first lending a title to the volume. 
‘A Jealous God" and ‘‘ The Christus Sonata’’ complete the 
group. They are narratives warmed by impetuous southern 
blood and chivalric mysticisms. Readers will imagine them- 
selves transported to another dramatic world—an agreeable one, 
from which, however, thcy will be glad to return. The stories 
are for the most part ingenious, original and are written with 
skill and force. We know comparatively little of T.C. De Leon 
and & more intimate acquaintance would be welcomed. 


From George W. Jacobs & Cu., New York and Philadelphia: 

The Latimers, A Tale of the Modern Insurrection, by Henry 
Christopher McCook. 

A Dear Little Girl, by Amy E. Blanchard. 

The Latimers were Scotch-Irish pioneers on the mid-western 
frontier and took active part in the generally misunderstood 
insurrection of 1794. There were political reasons for misrepre- 
sentations uf the character and motives of the men who brought 
prosperity, ease and peace to the settlers along the Ohio. Indian 
warfare had its terrors then, but Eastern animosity and jealousy 
was still harder to bear. ‘The Latimers’’ also had their 
romances and the poetic qualities of their mixed blood found 
spirited expression. 

Amy E. Blanchard’s story of A Dear Little Girl is a pretty 
and natural tale-telling, with photographed faces on many pages 
that add realism to fancy. Wholesomeness is its chief charac- 
teristic and tender self-forgetfulness its next. The two qualities 
are delightfully combined. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SUCPERB SWEET PEAS.—A grand collection of seven 
tiperb new sweet peas for twenty-five cents, is one of the fea- 
res of the Spring announcement of W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
ed growers, Philadelphia. They comprise Burpee’s Brilliant, 
‘ight crimson-scariet throughout ; Coquette, beautifully hooded, 
clear primrose-yellow: Burpee’s New Countess, largest flowers, 
tre light lavender; Prima Donna, a lovely soft pink; Queen 
ictoria, lustrous yellow overlaid with purple: another new 
zkford, for which seed is offered for the first time; American 
-edlings, a greatly admired cross-bred strain. Messrs. Burpee 


Co. also offer to purchasers of two of these packets an addi- 


»nal envelope of the new dwarf Burpee’s Pink Cupid. In each 
se a leaflet on the growth of Sweet Peas and Burpee’s Farm 
anual for 1898 is supplied. 

SEEDS AND BULBS.—For 25 cents, J. Roscoe Fuller & Co., 
oral Park, N. Y., promise a splendid return in their collection 
fifteen packets of flower seeds and 20 fine bulbs, which, with 
e large illustrated catalogue, will be sent to any address on 
zeint of price. In a variety that will be sure to please are 
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specimens of Begcnia, Gloxinia, Hyacinth Lily, Tuberose, Oxalis. 

CANNA LILDIGS.—A deep crimson, a lovely pink and a gold, 
variegated, are three handsome cannas offered by the Cunard & 
Jones Co., West Grove, Pa., at the insignificant price of 25 
cents, These lilies are intended for immediate planting. A 
floral guide is sent free. 

FIFTY-CENT ROSE SETS.—Rich and lovely are the roses 
of Schmidt and Botley, of the Springfield Greenhouse, Spring- 
field, Ohio, in their magnificent 50 cent sets of fourteen ever- 
blooming roses, large strong plants with splendid roots. Other 
50 cent offers, Coleus, Crysanthemums, Verbenas, Fuchsias, 
Begonias, etc., appear in abundance in the 1898 catalogue, 
which is sent free to any address. 

FOR ONLY TEN CENTS.—A surprisingly complete collec- 
tion of May & Co., of St. Paul, Minn., at the almost incredible 
price of 10 cents, includes seventeen separate packets of flower 
seeds. The 1898 catalogue is also given with each order. May 
& Co. make a pansy offer of special interest; they will send a 
collection of six rare species to any address.for_25_ cents. 
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TWO NEW ROSES.—The yellow and the pink Rambler, two 
new hardy climbing roses, provide material for an attractive 
specialty by McGregor Brothers, Springfield, Ohio, who offer 
these lovely varieties combined for the nominal price of 10 cents. 
But this is by no means the extent of their features for 1898, as 
eight Jewel sets of roses, each at 25 cents, furnish ample oppor- 
tunity for selection, and choices in other flowers are added. 

CHOICE PALMS.—Of particular interest is the announce- 
ment of Henry N. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Five 
choice palms, suited to decorative purposes, are shown, the price 
being $1. The plants are strong and thriving and their safe 
arrival is promised. Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1898, and a 
copy of the Sixteenth Anniversary Souvenir is sent also to each 
purchaser. 

ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. —The ten lovely tea roses in the 
giant collection for 25 cents offered by the Great Western Plant 
Co., Box A, Springfield, Ohio, are all on their own roots and will 
bloom freely this Summer in pots or if planted in the garden. 
This well-known concern offers a variety of inducements to lovers 
of flowers in the choices at the uniform price of 25 cents, as seen 
in the catalogue. 

EVER-BLOOMING ROSES.—Miss Ella V. Baines, Box B, 
Springfield, Ohio, a successful woman florist, is sending out 
samples of red, white, pink, yellow and blush roses, five ever- 
blooming varieties, all for 10 cents, and includes a three months’ 
subscription to her magazine,‘‘ How to Grow Flowers,”’ with 
each order. Another striking offer is of eight ever-blooming 
roses for 25 cents. Special bargains at the same price are 
presented in a number of assorted packets. 

WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER.—The six choice ever- 
blooming roses sent with catalogue, for 25 cents, by The Geo. 
H. Mellen Ca., Box D, Springfield, Ohio, are vigorous and well- 
rooted and are guaranteed to bloom freely this Summer. An 
even more attractive offer is made for 50 cents both in roses and 
in other delightful flowering plants. 

AN UP-TO-DATE COLLECTION.—Lovers of flowers will 
. be pleased with the ten New Sweet Peas, of which a packet of 
each is offered for 20 cents, which Wm. Henry Maule, 1711 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is offering as the choicest products 


in desirable colors and tints of the 1897 crop. These Sweet 


Peas are distinguished by striking hues; white-flaked and bright 
orange-salmon combinations, rich, rosy purples, rose with violet 
veins, exquisite watered purple-on-white, etc. The 1898 cata- 
logue is sent free to all who order the New Sweet Peas. 

THE LONG-SOUGHT HARDINESS.—The abundant bear- 
ing quality of the Yellow and Crimson Rambler roses of the 
Good & Reese Co., Box H, Champion City Greenhouses, Spring- 
field, Ohio, is supplemented by one characteristic that especially 
commends itself to intending purchasers—its hardiness and abil- 
ity to withstand cold. The Yellow Rambler can now be grown 
successfully in the northern parts of the United States and in por- 
tions of Canada. The Good & Reese Co. has a special 50 cent trial 
collection of great merit, six new Ever-Blooming Roses; Presi- 
dent Carnot, lovely fawn; Mosella, golden-yellow, pot rose; 
Climbing Meteor, rich, velvety crimson; Champion, richest 
pink; White Maman Cochet, white; Mrs. Sharman Crawfori, 
lovely peach-pink. With this collection also is sent ‘‘ How to 
Grow Flowers.’? The collection, by-the-way, is sent free to 
any energetic person who will organize a club of three pur- 
chasers. 

A COLORED PLATE CATALOGUE. —The elaborate colored 
plate catalogue, 160 pages, issued by John Lewis Childs, Floral 
Park, N. Y., and sent free on application, gives an extensive 
idea of the diversity of flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, plants 
and rare new fruits. The new Multiflora Roses may be grown 
from seed to bloom within sixty days of sowing. For 40 cents 
a purchaser will receive a package of the seed of the Multiflora 
and a generous assortment of seed and bulbs greatiy above one’s 
expectation. A year’s subscription to the Mayflower Monthly 
Magazine is also included. 

PROLIFIC BLOOM.—Gratifying success is promised by 
Osborn Stoddard, Madison, N. J., in three exquisite carnations: 
The Mayor Pingree, clear lemon-yellow touched with pink ; 
Harrison’s White, very large; William Scott, a glorious pink 
carnation. Two especially fine chrysanthemums are being 
recommended for ornamentation. A special combination offer 
is made of one each of the three Carnations and two Chrysan- 
themums for 55 cents, or two of each for $1. The catalogue 
may be had for the asking. 

MORE THAN A CATALOGUE.—The yearly publication 
issued by Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt Street, New 
York City, can hardly be called a mere catalogue, as it embraces 
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in its 200 pages more than 500 engravings and six colored plate 
Among the novel features of the latest manual are cash prin: 
amounting to $1,000 for the best names suggested for noveltic, 
departments on the culture of vegetables, the growing of priz. 
taking specimens, propagation from seeds, cold frames and be. 
beds, etc. A Souvenir seed collection will be sent free to appl. 
cants who send 10 cents for the Manual, mentioning Tus Dr 
LINEATOR. 

$300 FOR SIX POTATOES.—The Fairview Seed Fam 
Box 84, Rose Hill, N. Y., invites attention to a prize offer c 
$300 for the best six potatoes grown from one Mortgage Lifter 
seed potato. The Fairview farm has received awards for quici 
fruiting in First in the Market and Sure Head cabbage ani 
Climbing Cucumbers. A whole seed potato, five packets « 
vegetable seeds and a copy of ‘* Seeds That Grow ” will be sex 
by mail for 25 cents. 

ADVERTISE THEMSELVES.—Forty-four years of square 
dealing is the business record of The Storrs & Harrison (o.. 
Box 467, Painesville, Ohio, which feels justified in assuming 
that the trees, shrubs and seeds speak for themselves. Th 
concern has 82 greenhouses, covering 1,000 acres. The 18% 
catalogue, in book form, which gives full information, is mailed 
free. 

$200 FOR A NAME.-—-Johnson & Stokes, Dept. 10, 21'- 
219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa., who intend to introduc 
in 1899 two novelties, a new tomato and a new beet. and offer 
$200 for worthy names for the vegetables. They send a Banner 
Prize Collection of Seeds and the 1898 Manual for 10 cents. 

ALL KINDS OF BERRIES.—For those who intend plan- 
ing strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, gooseherries and cur. 
rants and fine fruits and vines as well, a perusal of the catalogue 
sent free by D. Brandt, Box 300, Bremen, O., will be interesting. 

FERRY’S FAMOUS SEEDS.—D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit. 
Mich., is a well-established firm and may be counted on 3 
being supplied with everything that is up to date in flower 
seeds. 

FROM JUNE TO DECEMBER.—The Golden Rambler Rese. 
which is being introduced by the Conrad & Jones Co., West 
Grove, Pa., at 15 cents per plant, bears from June to December 
The ‘Floral Guide,” sent free, tells all about this as well 
400 other choice flowers. 

ALL HIGH-GRADE SEEDS.—Eighteen packages represent- 
ing all sorts of beautiful garden flowers are comprised in the !! 
cent collection of the Hillside Vinery, Somervwitie, Mass. A: 
unusually successful season is anticipated by thts coneern 

APPLES IN THE PARLOR.—-The wondetfal midget Bic 
mark apple trees, supplied by the Manhattan Nureery (<«. 


Dept. G, 47 Dey Street, New York City, are certainly an inte. 


esting novelty. The trees, which are sold at $1 each, will bea 
apples the first season after planting in pots. Crimson er’ 
white climbing roses may be ordered at 50 cents each from tb: 
same concern. 

FOR THE COST OF POSTAGE.—To build up new bu:i- 
ness H. W. Buckbee, of the Rockford Seed farms, P. O. Bos 
290, Rockford, IIl., will send his new Seed and Plant Book is 
addition to five packages of assorted seeds, radish, lettuce. 
tomato, turnip and onion, for 10 cents. 


NO LONGER EXPENSIVE.—The Nutwood Flower Seed | 


Collection, offered for ten cents in silver by Miss Martha Hiser. 
Urbana, Ohio, includes seeds for Flowering Asters, New 
Japanese Ipomoeas, Camelia Balsam, Giant Marguerite Carn 
tion, Royal Prize Pansies, Phlox, Giant Spider Plant, Sweet Peas. 
Heliotrope and Verbena. 

COMPREHENSIVE BUT CONDENSED.—The busy g1!- 
dener, man or woman, will appreciate the comprehensive charac- 
ter of Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide for 1898 and also its cv? 


densations. The Guide, with three Rambler Roses, white, yello¥ | 


and crimson, will be sent for 40 cents by James Vick's Sor‘. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

MILK AND WINE.—One of the grandest and most pre 
fusely flowering bulbs of all the great Amaryllis family, is t 
milk and wine lily (crinum jfimbriatulum). A fine bulb will & 
sent wrapped in Spanish moss, to any address, for 20 cents, from 
The Jessamine Gardens, Jessamine, Florida. 

NEW RACE OF DWARFS.—A new race of midgets bss 


been produced in the dwarf ever-blooming roses, the New Fairy. 


For beds and clusters.they will be found charming and are #* 
attractive in pots by reason of their beautiful clusters and varied 
colors. Fifteen separate packets of new and rare seeds. 
Baby Rose Collection, advertised by Miss Mary E. Mart 
Floral Park, N. Y., and a package of ‘‘Jadoo,” a catalog? 
and ‘‘ How to Grow " will be sent-for.25,cents. 
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ADVANCE SPRING STYLES 


in a generous variety of ladies’, misses’ and children’s costumes, tea-gowns, wrappers, silk waists, 
shirt-waists, silk petticoats, under-skirts, dress skirts, two-piece reefer and blouse suits, bicycle 
suits, wash suits, wash and wool dresses, jackets, capes and infants’ cashmere cloaks are shown in 
our Special Cloak and Suit Catalogue. Ladies desiring ‘‘ up-to-date” garments at moderate prices 
should not fail to send us their name and address for a copy of this beautiful catalogue. We send 
it free to any address outside of Chicago. Send for it to-day. : 


MONTCOMERY WARD & CO,., ztapusnea wz. 


We Sell Everything You Use. 121 to 120 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. Original Mail Order House. 
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DPD. 1758—Ladies’ Dress 

Skirt, made of mohair 

brilliantine, color black, 

same rtyle and pattern 

as D. 1781....... $3 
Price 








D. 1761—Ladies’ Dress 
Skirt, made of mohair 
a eenene color black 
on style same as 
D. ite... 





D. 1761—Ladies’ Dress Skirt, made of two-toned novelty ruiting in “Zig Zag Bayadére” 
stripe, colors black and red or black and blue, stylishly cut and splendidly made........... Price $3.00 


D. 1021—Ladies’ Two-Piece Reefer Suit. made of imported convert cloth, style same as illustration, 
didly tailored, jacket lined with taffeta silk in new shades, skirt lined with percaline, $12 50 
lishly cut and splendidly made ...... .. 2.22... 2-22 ence nce n cee nen cone cece cece ecnececceces Price * 


D. 1617—Ladies’ Two-Piece Suit, made cf all-woo] Cheviot serge, color navy or black, style same as 
illustration; blouse-jacket, made with tight fitting back and pouch front, may be worn open or buttone | 
closely, lapel faced with satin and lined with Rhadame. Skirt stylishly cut and well $9 50 
WG ooo oo se ecco nace does edacecasecss ea sceusl leachedee nae seb veseaueeebewececs. eseessiesesccess Price ® 


D. 1626—Ladles* Two-Piece Reefer sotiemade of imported whipcord, color light-tan only, style as illus- 
trated. Jacket is Jined throughout with changeable Taffeta Silk, skirt lined with best perca- $18 00 
line and faultiessly tailored, a thorough tailor-made suit... 2... 2.2.2... 22 ---- 2-22 eee eee Price e 


D. 1750—Ladie«’ Dress Skirt, made of English Asnne! suiting, color navy only, style as illus- $3 75 
NNN NIN NF OD DTD OPS ION OOOO” wD Na es 
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We Make These 


FORMS IN YOUR SIZE AND YOUR 


Providing You Are Not More Than 46 Inches, Bust Measure. 


THE BUTTERICK DRESS FORMS, 2323722 


Waist Measures, Measures to be taken in the same way as for one of our poe ee and Skirt-Fitted Patterns. See instructions “* 

to Take Measures” on the lower part of this page. As per the annexed schedule, the First Column under the word “Bust” indicates the 
Bust Meusures in which we are prepared to supply Ladies’ Forms, either as Bust Forms alone, oras Hust Forms with Wire Skirte and 
Extension Stands. The next Four Columns Indicate the various Waist Measures in which Forms of any Bust Measures specified 
can be obtained. Forms for Misses and Girls can be had 
in sizes for 4, 8, 12 and 16 years, either as Bust Forms 
alone, or as Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and Extension 
Stands. No effort or expense has been spared in secur- 
ing such effects In these Forms as will entitle them ta 
rank in the same ciass of manufacture as the Buttericis 
Patterns themselves. Our Forms DO NOT measure tuo * 
full size of the garment at the bust or waist, or at anv. 
point, as a necessary allowance for closing and for wa.( 
stays (bones, etc.) is made in every Form. 


Whenever a Form is desired for individual use, we ad- 
vise the waigt lining, s0 that to send us a well fitted 
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Guaranteed to conform exact- 





BUsT. 


WAIST. 
|__| 46 | 18 | 20 
: | 18 | 20 | 82 

| | 19 | 21 | 23 

34 |18 | 20 | 22 | 24 
36 =|19 | 21 | 23 | 26 
















waist or waist lining, so that we may select the appro- 
riate size of Bust Form, or make a special Form to fit 
© garment. If a Special Form is required, which we 
36 | 20 | 22 | 24 | 26 cannot furnish from stock shapes, as per the schedule 
herewith, a charre of from fifty cents to three dollars 
——t "Sl See ae ee additional is e, according to the extra time required 
2 ng the al Form. In case it is necearary 
37 21 23 25 27 in making the Special F 1 it: 4 to 
a ee ge ee rere a Specias Form is ante an nolviduel ener. we vee 
ore making, specify the charge cover the entire 
__ 38 £e 24 | 26 | 38° cost. Should our estimate of extra cost not prove satis- 





40 24 | 26 | 28 | 30}  piica'Gs to show sizes required’ will be Teturned with the forme” at Se =P 
_ 48 26 | 28 | 30 | 32 PRICES: Bust Form. Full Form. 
28 | 80 | 32 | 34 Ladies’, - - $3.00 $6.00 
so | 32 | 34 | 36 Misses’, 16 years, 2.50 5.50 
| EXAMPLE :—A &-inch Bust Form will be fur- Girls’, 2 years, 2.00 5.00 
ee measuring 18 or MY ores oF 1M tnches at the ne, ee ae op 
: waist, as may be desired. Child’s, 4 years, 1.50 4.00 


t# Transportation Payabie by Party Ordering. 4! 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (imited, 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


How TO 
TAKE 
MEASURES 
FOR 
PATTERNS 
AND 
FORMS. | 





For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque or any Garment requir- 
ng = Rust Measure to be taken, or fora Lady’s Bust Korm 
© Full Form;:— Put the measure around the body, over the dress, close 
nder the arms, drawing it closely—No?T TOO TIGHT. 


For the Pattern of a oes Skirt or any Garment requir- 
nga Waist Meusure to be taken :—Put the measure aroand the waist, 
VER the dress. 


lor the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve :—Put the measure around the 
nuscular part of the upper arm, about an inch below the lower part of the 
ro‘s-eye, drawing the tape closely—Nor TOO TIGHT. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Coat or Vest :—Put the 


aensure around the body, UNDER the jacket, close ander the arms, drawing it 
loseily—NoT Too TigHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 


(#2 Take the Mrasurrs FOR Misses’ and LirT.y Grire_s’ PaTrrerRNs OB FORMS THE SAME AS FOR LADIES’. 


)ffer to Purchasers of Patterns. 


vostpaid, free of charge. 


ee Lage §12 of this Issue. 


Rates for Packages of Patterns. 


On Receipt of $3.00, we will allow a sel 


66 66 


$5.00, * 66 
‘6 ss $10.00, 66 66 


66 66 rT} 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Roy’s Overcoat : — Mearure 
aronnd the breast, ovER the garment the coat is to be worn over. In ordering 
for a boy, give the age also. 


For the Pattcrn of a Man’s or Boy’s Trousers :—Put the meat 
ure around the bcdy, over the trousers at the waist, drawing it closely 
—NOT TOO TIGHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Shirt :—For the size of ihe 
neck, measure the exact eize where the neck-band encircles it, and allow one 
inch—thus, if the exact size be 14 inches. select a Pattern marked 15 inches. 
For the breast, put the measure around the body, over the vest, unDER the 
jacket or coat, close under the arma, drawing it clusely—sor roo Tier. in 
ordering a Boy's Shirt Pattern, give the age also. 


In ordering, give the ages also. 


To any retail customer sending us by mail, at one time, $1.00 or more for 
patterns, we will, on receipt thereof, send a copy of METROPOLITAN FASHIONS 
Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail at one time, 50 Cents for Patterns, with 10 cents ad- 
litional, we will forward, on receipt thereof, a copy of METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


For Advertisement of this Publication, 


On orders for Packages of Patterns the following Discounts will be 
allowed, but the Entire Amount must be ordered at one time. 


ection to the value of $4.00 in Patterns. 
66 


66 66 


$7.00 “ 
$15.00 ‘“ 


[HE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. c1imites), 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 





‘House Furnishing 
- and Decoration. 


After the Spring cleaning 
the house is made ready 
for the Summer. Heavy 
hangings are replaced by 
lighter ones, and carpets 
‘give way to rugs if the 
floors are at all sightly, 
or by matting if a covering 
is required. Cool-looking 
fabrics are selected for 
draperies and furniture cov- 
erings, and these are ob- 
tainable in the inexpensive 
cotton prints, in which are 
carried out such artistic ef- 
fects. 

A cosy corner in a room 
hung with Liberty prints is 
suggested in the first en- 
graving, the light tints 
shown being dainty and 
refreshing. The floor is of 
oak, and on it is spread a 
blue-and - white Japanese 
rug, though it could be laid 
satisactorily with blue or 
sage-green denim over a 
padding, which may be ob- 
tained of any carpet dealer. 
The walls are tinted in 
blue, which is favorable in 
& southern exposure, a 
rather warmer tint, such as 
pale pink, being more ac- 
ceptable in a northern ex- 
posure. A _ couch  uphol- 
stered in blue-and-white 
print with a deep valance is 
placed against the wall, and 
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509 
above it is blue denim shirred and fixed against the wall. 
Several cushions are piled on the couch, at one side of which 
is a reading table supporting a jardiniére containing a growing 
plant. Book shelves are fitted in the wall at the other end of 
the couch, and a projecting shelf at the bottom is hung with 
blue-and-white print, framed pictures and other fancy articles 
being arranged upon it. The mantel shelf above an_ old- 
fashioned brick fireplace built with a hob is draped with a 
blue-and-white printed scarf, a variety of fancy articles being 
arranged on the shelf. <A tea-pot rests on the hob, bellows 
hang at the side and all the equipments suggest a fireplace of 
Colonial days. A three-legged wooden stool of antique shape 
stands near the fireplace. Several neatly framed pictures are 
hung on the walls. 

In the engraving shown at the lower corner of the page 8 
corner of a bedroom is revealed. The floor is of hard pine, 
and a rug in which green and white are mingled is spread 
upon it. Plain sage-green paper with a deep, white frieze 
figured in pale-green and pink is hun~ on the wall. A dress- 
ing-case of maple is equipped with a cushion, bottles and 
other necessaries of the toilet. The window is hung with a 
white shade, a single sash curtain of white point d’esprit lace 
and a draped lambrequin of striped green-and-white cotton 
canvas edged with green ball fringe. The lace curtain is 
draped back at the bottom under a fancy linen bag which may 
be used for holding dust rags, and a tiny calendar is fastened 
to the bag near the bottom. <A sewing-table of maple, which 
when not in use as such provides a stand for books, eic., is 
placed near the window. A full-length mirror is built in the 
wall in lieu of a cheval glass and reflects all the appointments 
of the pretty room. A grille is fixed at the top of the doorway. 
The maple bed is spread with a white counterpane, pictures 
are hung on the walls and two comfortable wooden rockers 
invite the weary to rest after a day’s fatigue. The room is 
simply furnished, yet its appearance is home-like and tasteful. 
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OUR LIVERY PLATE. 


IFPBIFZEESE Cee 


Particular attention is called to Our New 
Livery Piate. In the variety of the Liveries 
illustrated and in the superiority of the I Nb1- 
vIDUAL Desicns this P1.aTE is one of the 


MOST NOTABLE 
EVER ISSUED. 


Among the garments portrayed are Coacu- 
MAN'S RipING TROUSERS, BREECHES, VESTS, 
Frock CoaT anD MorninG Coats; FOoot- 
MAN'S TROUSERS, BREECHES, VEST, COATEE, 
PANTRY JACKETS AND FuLt Dress; ALSO 
Dress FOR MASTER OF THE HouUNDS AND 
LivEkY FOR Pap Grooms, Ha.Lut Boys aAnpb 
PaGEs. 


This Plate, with Descriptive Book 
of Explanatory Diagrams, etc., will 
be sold at $1.00 per Copy. 


a 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (cimitea), 


¢ to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New Yerk. 


Our Cutlery Circular 


Will be Mailed on Application. 








te The Prices quoted are the same as before 
the New Tariff Bill was passed. We shall continue 
furnishing these Goods at the OLD, LOW PRICES 
until the STOCKS are exhausted, after which we 
shall discontinue handling Cutlery. Therefore, if you 
want Cheap Cutlery from us, order NOW. _£} 


THE LIST includes Button-Hole Cutters, Shears and 
Scissors of all Styles, Tailors’ Points, Manicure Imple- 
‘ ments, Pocket Knives, etc. It will pay you to examine 
the LIST before ordering. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. «imitea), 


¢ to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 


QUR CLERICAL PLATE, 


339 DIDBEEE Cee 


The CLERICAL PLATE we have Just 
IssuED is of SpEcIAL IMPORTANCE to all who 
make a Specialty of or are in any way inter- 
ested in CLERICAL GARMENTS. It is authentic 
in every detail and illustrates CLERGYMEN’s 
DouBLE AND SINGLE BREASTED FROCK Coats, 
ANGLICAN AND RomaNn Cassocks, CAPE OVER- 
COAT, SINGLE-BREASTED Sack COATS, ETC. 





A SUPPLEMENTARY PLATE illustrates 
CLERICAL AND CHORAL SURPLICES AND Cas- 
socks, GENEVA Gown, BisHor’s Dress, ETC | 





The Price of Both Plates, with Descriptive 
Book Containing Explanatory Diagrams 
and other Interesting Matter, includ- 
ing Styles for Collegiate Wear, 

$1.00 per Set. | 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited). 


7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR OUR CIRCULAR or 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS —; 


on Social Culture, the Domestic Sciences and Arts and 
all Matters pertaining to the Household. 


ONE DOLLAR BOOKS: 


GOOD MANNERS. PA - 
SOCIAL LI HOME-MAKING AND HOUSEKEEPING 
DELSARTE PHYSICAL CULTURE. NEEDLE AND BRUsH. 
BEAUTY. KINDERGARTEN PAPERS. 
NEEDLE-CRAFT. 

50 CENT BOOKS: 
INTRODUCTORY CROCHETING. WOOD CARVING and Pyrography or 
FANCY AND PRACTICAL CROCHET- Poker-Wor 


THE ART OF KNITTING. 

FANCY AND PRACTICAL KNITTING. 
THE ART OF MODERN LACE~MAKING. | DRAWN-WORK. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. TATTING AND NETTING. 


25 CENT PAMPHLETS: 
PLEASANT PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN. | THE DINING-ROOM AND ITS APPO‘RT- 
PRETTY PURSUITS FOR CHILDREN. MENTS. 
VENETIAN IRON WORK. THE HOME. 
PARLOR PLANTS AND WINDOW PE GHEMOAS AND OTHE! 


GARDENING. 

ARTISTIC ALPHABETS for Marking | EMPLOYMENTS AND PROFESSIONS Ft 
ngros 

RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE. | HOW HEALTH PROMOTES BEAUTY. 


SOCIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


16 CENT PAMPHLETS: 

THE PERFECT ART OF CANWINS AZ ¢ 
PRESERVING. 

BIRDS AND BIRD-KEEPING. 

A MANUAL OF LAW? TENNIS. 

BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. 

FANCY DRILLS. USES OF CREPE AND TISSUE PAPER: 

ai) « 

SMOCKING, FANCY STITCHES, cross- | “EQQINGS AKD WELDING ARBl 
STITCH and DARNED NET DESIGNS, | cHILD LIFE. 

THE CORRECT ART OF CANDY-MAKING. | DOGS CATS AND OTHER PETS. 

THE PERFECT ART OF MODERN | HEALTH: How to be Well and Lr 


DANCING. Long. 
EXTRACTS AND BEVERAGES. BURNT *WorK. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.. 
7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street,New York. 


MOTH=R AND BABE. 

DAI DESSERTS. 

NURSING AND NOURISHMENT FOR 
INVALIDS. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND CONUN- 
DRUMS. 
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This Beautiful Ladies’ seuing sal Fee. | 









We will give this Chair absolutely FREE fora limited time with an order 
for one of our No. 41 Couches at the regular price. 


E make this immense inducement in order that vou may see some of our goods FREE of 
“‘] expense. The Chair more than pays the freight on the Couch, and as the two weigh less 
than one hundred pounds, there is no additional freight on the Chair. 
upholstered in velour, with a cushion on the back of the same material, finished with cord and 
tassels. The wood is finished in imitation mahogany. It is a very ornamental, strong and com- 
fortable piece of furniture, and it is absolutely FREE with each No. 41 Couch, as described below, at our regular price. 


No. 41 Gondola Couch. 


It is a little beauty, 


ed in plain or figured velour or corduroy in any 
color and heavily fringed. Samples of covering 
FREE on demand. It has a large, deep body, 
filled with the best moss (not excelsior). nicely 


advertised as fitted with a ‘‘full set” ‘This means 20. 
give you an idea of its grade. 


in the best manner, and the casters are first-class. 


of springs. 






WM. 








tufted and fitted with an extra full set of 37 of the finest tempered steel springs and full spring edges. 


This Couch is 78 inches by 29 inches, upholster- 


You will see Couches 


We put nearly twice as many in our No. 41, which will 
Note the large rosettes on either side of head. The frame is of hard wood, put together 
THIS IS A FAVORITE PATTERN —very stylish and comfortable. 


Listed at $15. Our Price, 
With THE CHAIR FREE, 


You will note that we save you over FORTY PER CENT. 
on the Couch alone, and the Chair costs you nothing. Send 
money in postal-note, United States or express money- 
order or drafts on Chicago or Philadelphia. 


WRIGLEY, Jr., & CO., 


117-119 Kinzie Street, Chicago, Il. 
Eastern Office: 133-137 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a a a a a a 


$8.45. 











Metropolitan Fashions. 


A RECORD OF NEW, CURRENT AND STAPLE STYLES. 


I? is 15X19 inches in size, and contains from 125 to 150 pages of 

beautifully-printed large Illustrations, representing the Latest and 
Reigning Fashions for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Wear. It 1s 
published Semi-Annually, in February and August, with Ten Monthly 
Supplements, the latter containing the New Styles that have become 
fashionable between the time of publication of each volume and that 
of its successor. 


Terms for Metropolitan Fashions. 
Popular Edition.—Printed in English. 


Price of Subscription, including Two Volumes (in Pamphlet Binding), 
issued respectively in February and August, and Ten Supple- 
mentary Sheets, issued monthly, Transportation Charges Prepaid 
DY WS octal eet ut atl oh othe en oes e 75 Cents 


NOTE.—It One Volume is delivered over the Counter, an allowance of 
Ten Cents is made on the Subsg¢ription Price. 


Price of Single Volume (over the counter),-..----------- 20 Cents 
Price of Single Volume, by mail,.--.---.---.-.--------- 30 Cents 


METROPGLITAN FASHIONS (Cosmopolitan Edition) is a 
reproduction of the above, with the descriptions in English, 
Spanish and German. Subscription Price for this Edition, in- 
cluding Two Volumes, etc., as above, Transportation Charges 


Prepaid: “by: “Uses sacar cake estas ta seuoedacieaeess $1.00 


Modas Cosmopolitanas 
de Butterick 


KS una reproduccion, impresa en Kspafiol, Aleman é 
Inglés, de la Edicion ‘ Popular.” Es 15x19 pulga- 
das en tamaiio, y contiene de 125 & 150 paginas de 
ilustraciones, hermosamente impresas, representando 
las Ultimas Modas para Prendas de Sejfioras, Seforitas 
y Ninos. Se publica Semi-Anualmente. en Febrero 
y Agosto, con Diez Suplementos Mensuales. 


Precio de Suscripcién, incluyendo Dos Tomos y Diez 
Suplementos Mensuales, Cargos de Porte, pagas 
por la Casa, $1.00 oro. * 

Precio por Un Tomo en el mostrador, 30 Centavos, 

oro, 

Prec.o por Un Tomo por correo, 40 Centavos, oro. 





BUTTERICK’S 
(Cosmopolitische [VJ oden. 


Dieses prachtvolle Werk ist cine. in spanisel:er, 
deutscher und englischer Sprache gedruckte Repro 
duction der unter dem Namen ,.Popular Edition~ 
bekannten Ausgabe der ,,Metropolitan Fashions” 
Dasselbe ist 38x48 em. gross und enthalt 125 
bis 150 Seiten prachtig ausgeftihrter Ilustrationen, 
welche die neuesten uud herrschenden Moden fur 
Damen, Madchen und Kinder darstellen. Es erscheint 
hidbjthrlich und zwar im Marz und Septemter, 
ausserdem gehoren zu demselben zehn monathiche 
Beilayen. 

Abonnements-Preis (fiir zwei Lieferungen und zeln 
monatliche Beillagen) bei frauco Zusendung, M. §. 


Kinzelne Exemplare kosten....... --.--- M. 1.20 
Kiuzelue Exemplare, franco, per Post, ....-M. 1.60 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. «imited), 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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ee Chir Binding Perfection, .| Bias Corded Velvet fulfils ail condi- | 
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\\ tions—costs but a few extra cents. 


NECESSITY. ey 


/ The binding must wear. 


It must not fade. ee | eee | 
It must repel dust. = r es | 
It must stand mud and Slee. : tae Ieee 


water. 


It must not harden when 
wet. 


It must protect the skirt. 


LUXURY. 


The binding must be of 
artistic beauty. 

It must be eye-delighting. 

It must have the softest 

richness. 

It must add style to 

the skirt. po 
It must adorn : Ok ae ee 

_ the dress. 





“S. H. & M.” 
IS ALWAYS STAMPED ON BACK, 
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The Grand Album? "2" 


gh BIT FFF BIS III ISI 33-533 FSIBIZIIZDD HE GRAND ALBUM, in its latest dress, has blos- 





€ 


a 

mn Ww somed into an ARTISTIC SERIES OF COLORED PLATES 
m END TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for a Specimen 4 of various sizes, showing the NEWEST STYLES IN Cos- 
m Copy of THE GRAND ALBUM OF METRO- Ww +uminc For LAbIES, MIssEs, Boys AND J.ITTLE FOLgs. 
mn POLITAN FASHIONS and receive, inaddition % These PLaTES are accompanied by a DescRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
m to the Book, a Circular acquainting you with a w containing Explanations of the StyLes exhibited, and Ap- 
m SPECIAL AND EXTRAORDINARY OFFER that wy vice and SuccEsTIoNnsS as tothe Best and Most Economica. 
™ is made to purchasers of Single Copies. Y MerHops or ConstRUCTION. THE READING MATTER in the 
€ & 


CECETEEECER CEE TCESSECEE CCE CEE CEE EO DESCRIPTIVE Book 1s In three languages, ENGLISH, SPANISH 
and GERMAN, which makes:it truly COSMOPOLITAN In character. 


OF THE PLATES THERE ARE USUALLY INCLUDED IN FACH NUMBER: 


Two Large Plates of Ladies’ Fashions, 
One Plate of Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s Fashiozs, 
A Plate illustrating the Latest Ideas in Millinery, 


A Plate exhibiting in Classified Form the Newest Styles in Shirt-Waists, Basques or Skirts, etc., as may 
be most seasonable, 


A Plate representing Styles from twenty to thirty days in advance of all our other issues. This is a very Im 
portant Plate and should be in the hands of all up-tw-date Dressmakers and Dry Goods Merchants. 


The Publication is Invaluable: 


I.—To the Dressmaker and Ladies? Tailor — Fcr whom the wealth of Styles affords 
an alluring and suggestive Book of Modes for the inspection of their patrons. They will readily appre- 
ciate the effectiveness of the Plates for use in windows and upon the walls of their reception rooms. 

nt.—To the Williner — Who will find among its Plates of scasonable Chapeaux exact repro- 
ductions in form and color of the latest examples cf Paris, London avd New Yerk Modistes, together 
with correct models of untrimmed ebapes and valuable suggestions as to colors, harmonies and decora- 
tive materials. 

¥ul.—To the Juvenfle Outfitter — Whocannot elsewhere obtain a-v snch attractive and well- 
grouned views of all that is seusona'e and stvlish in the costuming of Misses, Girle, Boys and Children. 

IV.—To the Dry Goods Merchant —Who will find its Color Plates of great utility 
in promotinz anles of fabrics and a great convenience for distribution on bis connters 
_. V.-fo Any Woman -- Who wishes in all matters of fashion to have access to the earliest 
information posacseei by the Professional Dresemaker and Milliner. 

While es-entially a ruhblication for high-class prof-asioral use, the Home Dressmaker and the 
Amutenr Milliner will find THE GRAND ALBUM worth its moderate cost by reavon of the tusight into : 


profe-sional me‘hods and the advanced information it affords. 3333:33323 33: 333232333323 3333" 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


ge TER CCEECETERCEEE CEE i, 
Subscription Price, $2.00 a year. 


Single Copies, 25 cents each. 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES frem our 
New York Office to any Address in the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland or Mexico, on 
Tue GRAND ALBUM OF METROPOLITAN FAsa- 
iona, arc paid by us. When the Publication is 
to be rent on Subscription to any other Country, 
One Dollar for Extra Poetage on the Subecrip- 
ution is charged. 


gk FEE TERECETEEES 
ep 233393332302 
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36 LBS.OF FAT. 


| Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and « 
Dr.Edison's Reducing Tablets 


eee Reduced... 


MR. C. C. NICHOLS, Aurora, Il. 


Remedies absolutely pure and safe. Cure 
permanent. Free advice about Obesity 
or any disease at LORING & CO.’S New 
York or Chicago Medical Department. 
Call or write. tters addressed by la- 
dies tu Mrs. Dr. Amy M. Henry, who 
has charge of our Woman’s Department, 
will be opened and answe by Mrs. 
Henry or her chief assistant. 











Read what is said of Dr. Edison’s Obesity 
treatment by Mr. C. C. Nichols, 145 Clark St., 
Aurora, I1]., Grand Lecturer of Royal Arch 
eee of anole oe ‘4 

: “I became » and consequent! 

oo Ne unhealthy, and was induced to use Do 
Edison’s Obesity Pills and Reducing Tablets for flesh reduction and 
general physical benefit. In two months these remedies relieved me 
of 36 pounds of surplus flesh, reducing me from 212 to 146. 1 am cured 
of that feeliog of ‘fulness’ so common to fat people, and of hard breath- 
ing which had long been very painful to me. 1 perspire leas and feel the 
heat less than at any time for many years. For nine years I have 
been a sufferer from rheumatism, and can add that after taking 
Dr. E-jison’s Obesity Pills and Tablets this Spring I found miveclt entirely 
free from tais disease for the first time since the Spring of ’ 
Very respectfully, C. C. NICHOLS. 


Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and Reducing Tablets are poe harm- 
less and strengthen and invigorate all who use them. Obesity Pills, 
1.50 a bottle; three bottles, $4—enough for one treatment. Reducing 
blets, $2 a box. Dr. Edison’s Remedies are sweet, palatable and handy 
totake. Obesity is sometimes caused and is vsually accom nied by dl- 
estive derangements, rheumatism and heart disease. LO G’S GERM- 
KILLER REMEDIES will cure you and help you to get thin. Hrveversi* 
Nablets, 50c.a box: Laxative Tablets, 50c. a box: Rheumatism Tab- 
lets, 5Jc. a box: Heart Tablets, $2 a box. Tell your fat husbands and 
brothers that we have... 
Special remedies for BIG, FAT MEN. 
We send free “How To Cure OBFSTTY.”’ 50 portraits and numerous 
other f{llustrations; tnvaluable Information. Fat folks send for it. We 
forward goods promptly. No printing on our envelopes. Mention de- 
partment number below on your envelope when you write. 


LORING & CO., i eratae'h st sow Vari dy 
ment Ate: 3 Hamilton Place, Bcston, Mass. 









I commenced using Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption two years ago, and found 


if good. Recommended it to every 
one. Over fifty persons bought the 
first bottle by my praising it so highly. 
One bottle in a family means many 
more, it is said by all who try it.—Mrs. 
CuartoTte Brown, 1514 Lexington 
Ave., New York, Oct. 18, 1897. 











A Try arty yt 
and PULLS Ya ate 
of toilet use. 








‘‘We Have Furnished More Than Half a Million Ifomes.’’ 


Only $12.50 
BOOKCASE 


and 


WRITING 
DESK. 


Beautiful desigD in quartered oak, highly 
polished; hand-carved scroll piece on 
top and on desk leaf; supported shelf 
above desk; large drawer and cabinet 
below fitted with locks and keys; plate 
— door; four adjustable shelves hold- 
ng about 80 vols.; desk has pigeon-holes 
and drawers, both finely finished; large 
French beveled mirror. 6 ft. high Si ft. 
wide. The regular price of this $2 1 
useful and elegant pleceis.-,. 


Handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue of Household Goods, 
es -==—_Carpets, Sewing Machines, 
Bicycles, Office and Church Furniture 
sent free on application. It contains thou- 
sands cf articles which we retall at whole- 
sale prices, 


Only $15.50 
CHINA CLOSET. 


Rich creation in quartered oak, piano pol- 
ished. The frame of the large French beveled 
mirror and the legs are hand carved; the 
sides are bent glass of beautiful proneeonus 
the door also is glass; at the bottom js a 
large drawer with ornamental brass handles; 
the shelves are finished and adjustable, 
making a china closet unequalled in appear. 


Secale Sol ee ene ee eee 
JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 
148) 150 lee, Vex, 'beg West Madison Street, Chicago. 


‘‘ Largest Furniture House in the World.’’ 
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Figure No. 153 G.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ waist. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9886 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and may be seen 
in three views on page 
536 of this magazine. 

No more § artistic 
disposal for lace net 
could be devised than 
this, for the soft folds 
in which the fronts 
are drawn by gath- 
ers at all except the 
shoulder and lower 
edges are admirably 
suited to gauzy tex- 
tures. In this instance 
the waist is shown 
made of spangled net 
over blue silk, with 
velvet for the collar 
and belt. The fronts 
close at the center 
under a fluffy frill that 
tapers toward the 
waist. The prettily 
shaped peplum is plait- 
ed to fall in jabots at 
the back and is gather- 
ed at the top and 
attached to the belt, 
which is closed with 
a fancy buckle at the 
center of the front. 
The collar is deeply 
pointed at the lower 
edge at the center of 
the fron. ard back 
and is close. at the 
left side. The sleeves 
are in mousquetaire 
style. the abundant 


fulness being collected in gathers along the seam edges and 
in lengthwise outstanding tuck-shirrs along the outside of 
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Figure No. 15: 3G —This illustrates Lapigs’ Fancy Walist.—The puttern is No, 9886, 
price 10d. or 20 cents.—(For Description see this Page.) 


black for red or yellow. 
Copyright, 1898, by The Butterick Publishing Co. [Limtted]. All rights reserved. 


No. 5. 


the arm; they shape 
Venetian points at 
the wrist and are com- 
pleted with frills that 
droop over the hands. 
Fluffy frill caps stand 
out on the sleeves and 
give bre:dth to the 
shoulders. 

Tran: pirent gauzy 
fabrics will rule in 
fancy waists this sea- 
son and they are un- 
deniably stylish for 
either day or evening 
wear. No prettier 
mode than this could 
be selected for mak- 
ing up organdy, grena- 
dine, plain, dotted or 
figured lace net, 
Liberty silk or mousse- 
line de soie, the re- 
quired tint being 
given by a lining of 
taffeta, percaline or 
lawn. The beauty of 
such waists will be 
enhanced by jewelled 
and spangled trim- 
mings, lace, ribbon 
and frills of the ma- 
terial. Brussels net 
footing could be used 
on this mode, frills or 
ruches of the dainty 
trimming at the edges 
of the sleeve caps, 
closing frill and pep- 
lum being certain of 
producing a charming 
effect. Lines of baby 
ribbon could also be 
used as an edge dec- 
oration on these ac- 
cessories. In both of 
these trimmings 
white is suggested 


for light or dark shades of blue, green or heliotrope, and 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES SHOWN ON COLORED PLATES 21, 22 
AND 28. 


Figures D29 ano D30.—TOILETTES FOR SUMMER. 


Fieure D29.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and skirt. 
‘The waist pattern, which is No. 9858 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and is shown again on page 535. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9821 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in six sizes from twenty to thirty inches, waist measure. 

One of the lovely tigured organdies is here made up over 

rettily tinted taffeta in this toilette, a lavish trimming of 
ace edging and a ribbon stock and belt completing a delight- 
ful Summer gown. The waist, although exceedingly simple, 
is very attractive. Triple frill caps flufting over the small 
two-seam sleeves give stylish breadth, and graceful fulness is 
arranged in the back and fronts by gathers at the neck and 
shoulder edges and at the waist, a well-fitted lining, however, 
preserving trimness. 

The fashionable ruffled skirt comprises five gores and is 
covered from belt to foot by eight gathered ruffles put on 
straight around. 

The tempting variety of sheer Summer textiles, especially 
organdies, displayed in the shops has created a demand for 
such fluffy modes as the one illustrated, which seems particu- 
larly adapted to these dainty weaves. Lawn or Swiss could 
be used to develop an inexpensive gown after this fashion 
lawn of a pretty tint forming the foundation. Ribbon and 
lace or ruches of Liberty silk or chiffon are the most suitable 
garnitures. 

The straw hat is daintily trimmed with flowers and leaves. 





Figure D30.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 9826 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is shown again on page 532. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9872 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is again portrayed on page 550. 

Novel and becoming features are seen in this toilette, which 
is here shown made of French challis of odd pattern in com- 
bination with all-over lace, velvet ribbon and ruchings afford- 
ing a particularly charming decoration. The basque-waist has 
surplice fronts plaited prettily at the lower edge and fancifully 
shaped at the top to join a deep, oddly pointed yoke that 
closes on the left shoulder. Pointed sleeve-caps are a stylish 
addition; they stand out prettily on the sleeves, which have 
the approved amount of fulness at the top and shape Venetian 
points at the wrists. The back is smooth at the top, but has 
fulness plaited to a point at the lower edge. 

The skirt consists of a tablier upper portion and a gathered 
circular lower portion finished to form a frill heading. The 
lower portion deepens gradually from the front, where it is 

uite shallow, to the back, where it reaches nearly to the belt. 
he skirt may or may not overhang a seven-gored foundation 
skirt. 

The grace of the flounce skirts and surplice waists is univer- 
sally conceded, and the two styles associated make this toilette 
one of the most charming of the season. Foulard and India 
silk, the soft vailings and lawn, zephyr gingham and Swiss 
will be effective in the style, the beauty of which will be 
enhanced by a decoration of lace bands and edging, ribbon 
and knife-plaitings. 

Flowers, lace, plumes and an ornament trim the straw hat. 


Figures D3l ann D32.—TAILOR-MADE TOILETTES. 


Ficure D31.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and skirt. 
The basque pattern, which ix No. 9915 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
eight inches, bust measure, and is shown in four views on 
page 531. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9878 and costs Is. 
or 25 cents, is in ten sizes from twenty to thirty-eight inches, 
waist measure, and may be seen again on page 547. 

Nun’s-vailing and velvet are here associated in the smart 
toilette, and velvet ribbon and buttons supply the decoration. 
The basque is shaped low at the neck to display a chemisette 
with a high collar completed with a band tie. The perfect fit 
and tailor-like adjustment of the basque is admirable, and the 


velvet Nansen collar and modified sleeves are in accord with 
late demands of-Fashion. The closing is inade invisibly at 
the center, but a row of buttons is added at éach side for 
ornament. . 

The seven-gored skirt may be side-plaited or gathered at the 
back and made with a sweep or in round Jength. Velvet 
bands elaborate it effectively; the bands at the top, being put 
on to follow the pointed lower outline of the basque, give a 
decidedly novel effect. — . | 

Notwithstanding the prevailing tendency to adopt flounced 
and rutHed skirts, those that have simple band trimmings are 
popular as well, and on such materials as plain challis, grena- 
dine, cloth, etc., the effect of ribbon, either satin or velvet, is 
charming. 

The straw walking hat is adorned with gaily plaided ribbon. 





Fiatre D 32.—This consists of a Ladies’ costume. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9836 and costs 1s. 3d. or 80 cents, is in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, 
and may be seen in two views on page 522. 

Two shades of cloth are here united in the costume, which is 
distinguished by the new welt-tucks introduced in both waist 
and skirt. The full fronts of the basque open with a flare 
toward the shoulders over the smooth vest, which closes at 
the left side. A circular peplur, which has a group of welt- 
tucks following its curved lower edge, is joined on under a 
tucked belt, and a tucked stock to match the belt is adjusted 
about the standing collar. The pretty two-seam sleeves have 
a cluster of tucks at the top in line with the cluster in the 
back and front and are finished with cuffs that have a cluster 
of tucks near the top. 

A cluster of welt-tucks in the skirt above and below the 
knee is exceedingly effective. The skirt is seven-gored and 
hangs with remarkable grace. 

Broadcloth, cheviot, serge, challis and various novelty goods 
will be made up in this manner, and a contrast will be stylish. 

The hat of fancy straw braid is trimmed with ribbon and 
quill feathers. 


igure D33.—AFTIERNOON AND CALLING TOILETTE. 


Fietre D33.—This consists of a Ladies’ besque-waist, over- 
blouse and skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 9525 
and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure. The over-blouse pattern, 
which is No. 9835 and costs 7d. or 15 cenis, is in three sizes, 
small, medium and large, and is shown again on page 541. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9820 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
six sizes from twenty to thirty inches, waist measure. 

There is an air of elaboration about this toilette which 
makes it appropriate for ceremonious occasions and various fes- 
tivities. The basque-waist of bright-colored silk is here relieved 
by frills of lace edging at the wrists and throat and has a 
tucked pouch front and sleeves wrinkled in mousquetaire 
fashion. It forms a handsome foil for the over-blouse of net, 
which is decorated with velvet ribbon put on in diamond plaid 
design; the ribbon is used as a border for the fluffy caps, and 
jet contributes still further decoration. A fancy jewelled belt 
ig worn. The over-blouse is made with a low neck that is 
square at the back and fancifully pointed at the front. It is 
closed at the left side along the shoulder and under the arm. 
If a less ornate effect be desired, the caps may be omitted. 

The five-gored skirt of taffeta silk is made with six graduated 
ruffles pat on to show the skirt in tablier or apron effect at the 
top. It is one of the newest modes popular for silks, organdy 
and a host of sheer fabrics. If desired, it may be made with 
fewer ruffles. 

Brilliant colors, elaborate trimming and striking contrasts, 
together with unlimited variety in materials and designs, 
distinguish the season’s fashions, and the calling and visiting 
toilette may be as gay and elaborate as individual fancy elects. 
The basque-waist shown may contrast with or match the skirt, 
and for it silk, batiste and a long list of sheer Summer fabric 
are available. The over-blouse may be of chiffon, lace net, 
mull or mousseline. 

The fancy straw hat is trimmed with ribbon, flowers and 
foliage. 
















Shoulder tabs are extended from a stole collarette with a 
eries of tabs rising from the standing collar. 
_ A jaunty collarette owes its novelty to its unique outline 


nd its cap and collar 
xtensions, 

Epaulettes cut in 
ne with a many- 
ointed military col- 
irette are its distin- 
uishing feature. 

Two deep, very full 
‘ills compose’ the 
ew Marie Antoinette 
chu. 

Points flare at the 
des in one style of 
‘ock collar, while in 
nother the collar 
urves in a unique 
‘ay over a crushed 
and, 

Triple caps and low- 
ecked, tapering front 
ad back portions 
omprise a very effect- 
‘e waist decoration. 
The long pointed 
ads of a sailor col- 
r frame, revers-like, 

deep shield which 
included among the 
‘cessories of a sailor 
ouse, 

The shield is short, 
id the collar ends 
‘e of corresponding 
:pth in another style 
‘ sailor blouse. 

A sailor blouse of 
‘t another sort is 
osed quite to the 
roat, and the deep 
ilor-collar flares in 
ints. 
A low-necked over- 
ouse with ripple 
ps is one form of a 
arming waist deco- 
tion. 
A whole back and 
diagonal closing 
stinguish a basque 
severe outline. 
The Lady Betty 
intle is a quaintly 
shioned cape recall- 
rt the 18380 period. 


[he circular ruffles which are the attractive feature in a 
‘cular cape win for it the name of frou-frouw. 

The double curves described in the yoke of a pouch waist 
»duce an effect of novelty, the appearance of breadth at the 
sulders being strengthened by fluffy double caps. 
Low-necked, fancifully shaped surplice-fronts, and triple- 
inted sleeve-caps are items of interest in a fancy basque. 
Iwo sets of under-arm gores render a double-breasted 

ue with a chemisette adaptable to stout figures. 
Fluffy triple caps are the ornamental factors of a full waist. 
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ing-sack falls naturally in ripples. 
A novelty in the form of a bolero d 
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FigurRE No. 154G.—This illustrates Lapies’ YOKE SuHirt-Waist.—The pattern is 
No. 9897, price 10d. or 20 cents.—(For Description see Page 522.) 


A three-piece skirt is tflounced to the 
The tlounces in a five-gored skirt are 


Close-fitting sleeves with or without 


fancy waists. 


521 





The circular portion below the square yoke in a new dress. 


ressing-sack has long 
fichu ends and a deep 
fancy collar. 

Under-arm gores in 
a shirt-waist intro- 
ducing a square back- 
yoke producea smooth 
adjustment at the 
sides. 

In a_ shirt-waist 
with a deep, square 
yoke the back is full 
but drawn closely 
down and the fronts 
are pouched. 

Four groups’ of 
tucks vary the back 
and fronts of a shirt- 
waist, and five groups 
encircle the sleeves. 

The tucks run bias 
in clusters in a shirt- 
waist with a yoke 
tucked to correspond. 

Skirts, though close- 
fitting at the hips, 


show flaring outlines 


below. 
A round tablier and 
a full flounce, which 
extends very high at 
the back, are elements 
of a new skirt adapt- 
able to Summer tex- 
tiles. 
The  underfolded 
plait at the back of 
a circular skirt falls 
out in graceful flutes. 
Groups of tucks va- 
ried in number ana 
size are a peculiarity 
of aseven-gored skirt. 
A three-piece bell 
skirt is made some- 
what narrow to ac- 
commodate  flounces 
or other fluffy deco- 


rations. ° 
The gathered bac 
of an_ eight-gored 


skirt sweeps out in 
a graceful train. 

A new skirt em- 
bodies a narrow full- 


length front-gore and short, circular back sections plaited in 
afan and lengthened by a graduated circular flounce. 


belt with bias ruffles. 
graduated in width 


and disposed to give an apron effect above. 


puffs at the top and 


finished round or in points at the wrists are set in basques and 


Roman scarfs with knotted fringe at the ends will be rivals 
of the masculine four-in-hand or club ties. 
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this costume is shown in another development equally attracti«: 

Welt-tucks are novel and dressy in effect and are 4 couspi- 
uous feature of this handsome costume, which is pictur. 
made of cloth. The lining is fitted by double bust darts and th 
usual seams and closed in front. The full fronts open with 
flare toward the shoulders over the smooth vest, which 4 
sewed to the lining at the right side and fastened wi: 


FIGCRE No. 184G.—LADIKS’ YOKE SHIRT-WAIST. 
(For Llustration see Page 521.) 
Figure No. 154G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ shirt-waist. 
The pattern, which is No. 9897 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 


in nine sizes for Jadies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen in three views on page 538. 


The shirt-waist here pictured made of plaid gingham has 
bias box-plaits lai? on and is unusually trim and stylish. The 
back - yoke, 
which is 
shaped to 
form a point 
at the cen- 
ter, extends 
over the 
shoulders to 
form a shal- 
low square 
yoke for the 
fronts, and 
pleasing ful- 
ness is dis- 
posed in 
gathers at 


hooks and loops at the left side; they have gathered falns 
at the waist. A group of five welt-tucks is taken up in tk 
fronts just above the bust, and the vest shows two sinilz 
groups. The seamless back is smooth at the top, bot bs 
fulness in the lower part laid in a sinall box-plait at each side 
of the center and shows a group of welt-tucks that are in line 
with the tucks in the fronts. Thecircular peplum, which has: 
group of welt-tucks following its curved Jower edge, is formed 
in a smali box-plait at each side of the center seam and ripple 
prettily at the sides and back; its ends meet at the center of 
the front. The belt is formed in welt-tucks and is fastene 
at the center of the back, its ends standing out prettily 
frills that show a harmonious lining of changeable silk. The 
two-seam sleeves are made over coat-shaped linings and ar 
gathered at the top and formed in a group of welt-tucks the 
appear continuous with the tucks in the back and front. Rel- 
up cuffs showing a cluster of welt-taucks complete the sleeves 

The seven-gored foundation skirt has a smooth front sn 






side gores that are fitted |: 
darts, and the back-gore 
are gathered. It is distit- 
guished by two groups ¢ 
welt-tncks, one group beitz 
locaced a pretty distanct 
from the lower edge and 
the other above the knee. 
The front-gore is smocth. 
and a single dart fits eae 
side- gore; a box- plait 
formed in the back at eaci 
side of the center sear. 
the plaits expanding towart 
the lower edge, where the 
skirt measures four yar 
and seven-eighths round 
the medium sizes. A sma. 
bustle or any style of shir 
extender may be worn. 
Broadcloth, serge, che 
viot, faced cloth, whipeo- 
and novelty wool goods wii 
be effective made up in this 
way, a8 will also challis mo 
hair and lighter dress goods 
The vest may contrast with 
the rest of the costume. — 
We have pattern No. 983 
in cight sizes fdr ladies fros 
thirty to forty-four inches 
bust measure. To make the 
costume for a lady of me 
dium size, wil] need ove 
yards and a fourth of govt 
fifty inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents 
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Front View. 
LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH WeEL1—-TucKs. (CONSIST— 
ING OF A BASQUE—WAIST WITH PEPLUM AND A 
SEVEN-GORED SKIRT WITH FOUNDATION SKIRT.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


the top of each front between the _ box- 
plaits. The closing is concealed by the box- 
plait at the center. The removable stand- 
ing collar is high and becoming and, ac- 
cording to a new idea, is made of the 
shirt-waist material. A satin band-bow is 
worn. The shirt sleeves have fashionable 
filness and are completed with smart cuffs 
that are closed with link studs and rolled 
over in a novel way. A fancy belt is worn. 

A panorama of bright colors and unique 
designs in shirt-waists ineets the eye at every 
turn at this season. Young ladies and matrons, misses and 
girls accept this charming addition to the Summer toilette 
and find a much wider choice of modes than formerly. 

The dark straw hat is trimmed with striped ribbon. 
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LADIES’ CAPE. (Kxows 43 
THE Lavy Betry ManxtT-F! 
(For Illustrations see Page = ' 


No. 9852.—The Lady Bet"s 
mantle is a picturesque 
English style revived; it is illustrated made of satin, ¥! 
chiffon for the ruffles and velvet for the collar. The * 
is fitted by a dart on each shoulder and a deep shawl oe 
turns over from the neck; it meets only at the bust 
rounds away below and is fancifully shaped at the cell’ 
of the back. The collar may be plain or show the same curs 
at the back as the cape. A ruffle of chiffon finished to fem! 
frill heading borders the cape and collar, the ruffle belne sel 
on so that the frill heading is on the outside of the cape! 
on the under side of the collar. 

Grenadine over silk, satin, velvet and silk in plain or ¥™ 
(Descrintions Continued on Page 525.) 





Back View. 





> 


LADIES’ COSTUMI, WITH WELT-TUCKS. (Covxsistinae OF A 
BASQUE-WalIST WITH PEPLUM AND A SEVEN-GORED 
SKIRT WITH FOUNDATION SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9886.—At figure D 82 in this number of Tue Detrngaror 
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DESCRIBED ON PAGE 520. 


Note the 
REDUCTION IN PRICES 


of Patterns of New Fashions 

in this issue. 
Correspondingly 

Reduced Prices 


will be 
quoted with all New Styles 
as Published. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING C0. 
(Limited). 


FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1898. 


(Descriptions Continued from Page 522.) 

caded weaves will be selected for a cape of this kind, and 
jet, lace, chiffon and embroidered bands are available for 
decoration. A cape made for wear after this style, for a mid- 
dle-aged matron was of black satin duchesse, with dark-purple 
velvet for the collar and spangled chiffon for the ruffle. A 
lining of black brocaded silk 
gave a handsome finish. 

We have pattern No. 9852 
in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches. 
bust measure. For a lady of 










Back View. 
Lapiges' CaPpk, (KNOWN AS THE LADY 
BETTY MANTLE.) 


(For Description see Page 522.) 


025 


LADIES’ SHORT JACKET, WITH FLY FRONT. (To BE Maps 


WITH NOTCHED OR NANSEN COLLAR AND WITH THE 
SLREVES PLAITED OR GATHERED. ) 


(For Dlustratious see Page 526.) 
No. 9928.—This new fly-front jacket is illustrated made of 


tan broadcloth and finished 
in tailor style with machine- 
stitching. It is quite short, 
and its stylish close adjustment 
at the back and sides is due to 
a center seam and side-back 
and under-arm gores. The cen- 
ter seam ends at the top of 
coat-laps, and coat-plaits appear 
at the side-back seams. The 
fronts are in loose sack style 
and closed with a fly; they 
may be reversed in small lapels 
that form notches with a roll- 
ing collar, or the open neck 
may be completed with the new 
Nansen collar, which is a roll- 
ing collar that widens gradually 
toward the ends, which are 
square. The two-seam sleeves 
show the proper amount of ful- 





medium 
size, the 
cape without the ruffle needs a yard and a haif of goods 
twenty inches wide; the ruffle requires two yards and thiree- 
eighths of net twenty-seven inches wide, or a yard and a 
half of chiffon forty-five inches wide, or seven yards and 
seven-eighths of lace edging eight inches wide, and half a 
yard of velvet twenty inches wide for facing the collar. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR 
CAPE, WITH CIRCULAR 
RUFFLES. (To BE MADE 
WITH FANCY OR PLAIN 
STANDING COLLAR.) 
KNOWN AS THE FROU- 
FROU MANTLE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9859.—The frou- 
frou mantle or cape here 
illustrated is an exceed- 
ingly pretty style. It is 
developed in black satin, 
with ruches of taffeta 
silk and bows and ends of 
black velvet ribbon for 
decoration. The cape is 
seamless and of circular 
shaping and has a sweep 
of three yards and a 





fourth in the medium 7 rs 

: i Front View. 
sizes. On it are placed 

three circular ruffles, 

each shaped with a center seam and rippling prettily to give 


the graceful fluffy effect. The cape shows in shallow round- 
yoke effect above the highest ruffle and may extend beneath 
the lowest ruffle or be cut away, as preferred. The cape may 
be closed to the throat and finished with a plain standing col- 
lar, or it may have an open neck and a fancy standing collar 
with tapering ends extending to the bottom of the second 
ruffe. The fancy collar is covered with rows of ruching. 

Silk or plain or brocaded satin in black or dark dull shades 
of blue, green, etc., will be chosen for this cape, and the 
stylish effect will be enhanced by a decoration of chiffon 
ruffiing, lace or jetted bands, silk ruchings or appliqué lace. 

We have pattern No. 9859 in eight sizes for fadies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
garment for a lady of medium size, will require seven 
yx"is and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 

< 








ness, which may be collected in 
gathers or arranged in three box-plaits between two upward- 
turning plaits, as illustrated. Square-cornered laps cover 
openings to inserted pockets. 

A short fly-front jacket of this style is generally becoming 
and may be suitably made of covert coating, Scotch mixture 
cheviot and plain cloth in popular shades of blue, brown and 
gray. The customary finish is machine-stitching, although 
strappings of the material are preferred by many. An inlay 
of velvet may be added 
on the collar and lapels 
or the Nansen collar may 
be cut from velvet or 
inlaid like the lapels and 
coat collar. A silk lin- 
ing is essential to dressy 





(To BE MADE 
WITH FANCY OR PLAIN STANDING COLLAB.) KNOWN 
AS THE FROU-FROU MANTLE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPEK, WITH CIRCULAR RUFFLES. 


effect in any jacket, those of shaded taffeta being very popular. 

We have pattern No. 9928 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the jacket 
for a lady of medium size will require a yard and seven-eighths 
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9923 
Front View. 


JADIES’ SHORT JACKET, WITH Fiy Front. (To BE MADE WITH NOTOHED 
oR NaNSEN CouLakR AND WITH THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 525.) 


f material fifty-four inches wide. Price 
f pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


<> 


,ADIES’ ETON JACKET, WITH BLOUSE 
FRONT AND NANSEN COLLAR. (To 


BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER 
SEAM, WITH THE Dart FULNESS TAKEN 
Ue on Not SEAMED, YET CuT AWAY, 
OR LEFT IN AND GATHERED, AND WITH 
THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9903.—At figure No. 160 G in this 
number of Tue Detineator this jacket 
s again represented. 

This smart Eton jacket is distinguished 
»y a new collar known as the Nansen 
sollar and blouse fronts that may be 
lain or quite fanciful in effect. The 
material here illustrated is lady’s-cloth, 
with velvet for the belt and braid, vel- 
vet and strappings of the cloth for deco- 
ration. The back may be made with or 
without a center seam, and the trim ad- 
justment at the back and sides is com- 
pleted by side-back and under-arm gores. 
[he fronts pouch slightly over the belt 
and may be made half close by single 
bust darts, or the dart fulness may be 
collected in gathers at the lower edge or 
cut out and the edges left free to flare 
over facings of velvet arranged beneath, 
as illustrated; they are cut slightly low 
and just meet at the ends of the collar, 
where they are held together by a Wind- 
sor tie that is arranged in a four-in-hand 
knot, the front edges falling apart below 
and almost meeting at the belt. The 
collar has the effect of a rolling coat- 
collar at the back and has broad, square 
ends that flare very sharply. The two- 
seam sleeves may be gathered or arranged 
in three box-plaits between single up- 
turning plaits. 

The attractive development of the 
jacket represented in this instance offers 
many suggestions as to combinations 
that will be effective in the style. 

We have pattern No. 9903 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size it needs a yard and a half of goods 
fifty-four inches wide, with seven-eighths 
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modes of the season. It is here repre- 
sented made of dark-blue serge and 
finished with machine-stitching. The 
jacket may extend to the waist or 
not quite to the waist, end the back 
may be made with or without a center 
rina as aa eve most becoming to 

the figure. nder-arm gores sepa- 
eae rate the back from the frente, which 
are apart all the way and turned 
back above the bust in lapels that 
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LADIES’ ETON JACKET. (To Exrexp 
TO THE WAIST OR NEARLY TO THE W lst 
AND TO BBE MaDE WIirH OB WITHOUT A 
CENTER SEAM AND WITH THE SLEEVES 

Box-PLaItED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Diustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9908.—At figure No. 159G in 
this magazine this stylish jacket is 
shown differently developed: 

This Eton jacket is thoroughly up 
to date and is one of the popolar 








Front View. Back View. 
Lapres’ Eron Jacket, with BLOUSE Front AND NANSEN COLLAR, (To BE MADE WITH OR 
Wirnour A CENTER SEAM, WITH THE Dart FULNESS TAKEN UP OB NOT SEAMED, YET CUT 
AWAY, OR Lepr IN AND GATHERED, AND WITH THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


- (For Description see this Page.) 
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Front View. Back Yuew. 


Lapirs’ Eron Jacket. (To ExTEND TO THE WAIST OB NEARLY TO THE WAIST, AND 1 
pe Mapr Wriru or WirHout A CENTER SEAM AND WITH THE 


SLKEVES Box—PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Description see Page 526.) 


of a yard of velyet twenty inches wide, for the belt, to inlay form notches with a stylish; rolling collar. 


the collar and to trim. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


The two-seall 


sleeyes;may be, gathered or laid’ in five box-plaits at the top 





Broadcloth, whipcord and velvet or heavy silk are used for 


Eton jackets of this style, 


on cloth jackets, while 
passementerie and jet 
elaborate the dressier 
ones. 

We have pattern 
No. 9908 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To 
make the jacket for a 
lady of medium size 
needs a yard an 
three-fourths of goods 
forty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 

or 20 cents. 
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_ Fieure No. 155 G.—LA- 
DIES’ PROMENADE 
TOILETTE. 

, rt oe Page.) 
Fievre No, 155 G.— 
This consists of a La- 
| dies’ waist, waist dec- 
oration and skirt. 
waist pattern, 
is No. 9858 
d costs 10d. or 20 
its, is in eight sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, 
bust measure, and may 
be: again on page 


5. @ waist deco- 





ration, which is No. 


By a = a or 
10 cents, is three 
sizes, small, medium 
and and is 

own again on page 
553. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9820 and costs ls. or 
.25 cents, is in six sizes 
from twenty to thirty 
inches, waist measure. 

One of the new blue 
shades in taffeta silk 
was here selected for 
this exquisite toilette, 

2 net, covering the 










feature of 
art of 


the skirt is taste- 
tally trimmed above 
the ruffles with curved 
ows of velvet ribbon. 
‘ Saree, weiss bas a 
perfectly fitted lining, 
| ind on account of the 
waist decoration used 
t is here made with- 
ut its caps. It has 


: 






ie aa 301 tion. Rib- } 


a 


braid or stitching giving the finish 


a) 


nough fulness in the front to be pretty, and a lace-trim- 
nding collar with a ribbon stock finishes the neck. in this instance, 
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Waist Decoration No. 9828, price 5d. or 10 cents; Ladies’ Waist No. 9858, 
price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9820, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


at the center. Single frill caps fluff 
but thd pattern [pr 


si 


527 


The small sleeves are gatnered at the top. The waist deco- 
ration has triple caps formed of round tabs; it is shaped a 


revealing the 

waist in yoke style 
and tapers narrowly 
toward the belt at the 
front and back, where 
it is deeply slashed at 
the center. Shoulder 
bows and aribbon belt 
give a dainty touch. 

The mode offers 
helpful suggestions for 
Summer toilettes, und 
if tasteful and dis- 
criminating selections 
are made, beautiful 
effects may be achiev- 
ed, for a combination 
is invited and decora- 
tion may be abundant, 
Grenadine, silk, chal- 
lis and a host of choice 
fabrics in gay or sub- 
dued colorings may be 
used, and the trim- 
ming will accord har- 
moniously with the 
dress goods. 

The hat of fancy 
straw is trimmed with 
flowers, ribbon and 
ostrich plumes. 


Figure No. 156G.—LA= 
DIKES’ AFTERNOON 
TOILETTE. 


(For Tlustration see 
Page 528.) 


Fievre No. 156 G.— 
This consists of a La- 
dies’ yoke-waist and 
skirt. The waist es 
tern, which is No. 
9847 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies. from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure 
and is again poretage 
on page 582. e 
skirt pattern, which 
is No. 9878, and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is in 
ten sizes from twenty 
to thirty-eight inch 
waist measure, an 
may be seen on page 
547. : 

Figured green or- 
gandy is here com- 
bined with black silk 
overlaid with white 
lace net, and ruffles of 
the organdy are used 
to trim, a black ribbon 
stock and a black silk 
sash enhancing the 
stylish effect. The 
waist displays a fan- 
cifully pointed yoke 
above a full, drawn- 
down back and full, 
pouch fronts. The 
yoke and also the 
standing collar are 
closed at the left side, 
while the fronts close 
ed sleeves 


ps. 








528 


The skirt comprises 
gathered at the back. 
in round length and 
is prettily trimmed 
with ruffles. 

This charming toi- 
lette is ideal for 
lawn parties and other 
fétes that have a place 
among the festivities 
of the Summer season. 
Swiss or lawn will be 
as pleasing as organdy, 
and lace and ribbon 
cannot fail to form a 
delightful garniture, 
if tastefully arranged. 
The waist may be 
made with low neck 
and cap sleeves for 
ceremonious wear. 

The hat is artisti- 
cally trimmed with 
ribbon, plumes, roses 
and violets. 





LADIES’ BASQUE, 
CLOSED DIAGONAI-— 
LY. (To BE MADE 


Witt or WItTnout a 
CENTER SEAM.) 
(For Illustrations see 

Page 529.) 


No. 98388.—Another 
view of this basque is 
given at figure No. 
163G in this number 
of Tue De iNnEArTOorR. 

Asmart tailor-made 
basque is here illus- 
trated made of fine 
wool goods and dec- 
orated with lines of 
soutache braid. The 
close adjustment is 
effected with double 
bust darts and un- 
der-arm and _= side- 
back gores, and thie 
back may be made 
with or without a 
center seam. Extra 
widths allowed below 
the waist-line at the 
side-back seams are 
underfolded in a for- 
ward-turning plait at 
each side, giving a 
very pretty effect in 
the short round skirt. 
The closing is made 
diagonally with but- 
tons and button-holes 
from the lower part 
of the left shoulder 
to the center at the 
waist, below which 
the front edges flare 
sharply. The military 
standing collar closes 
ut the center of the 
front. Gathers col- 
lect the fulness at the 
top of the small two- 
seam sleeves, which 
are mounted on coat- 
shaped linings. 

Worn with a gored 


or circular skirt the basque will complete a handsome tailor : 
gown of cheviot, serge, broadcloth or other firmly woven ered at the mE See may (be made 
DIgitiz dV ATU 
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seven gores and may be plaited or 
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Figure No. 156 G.—This illustrates Lapigs’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE.—The patterns are 
Ladies’ Waist No. 9847, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No, 9873, 
price ls. or 25 cents.—(For Description see Page 527.) 
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woollen suitable for these severe modes. Stitching, fancy 
It may be made with a sweep or. or plain braiding and strappings are in wages as a completion, 
e 


Medici collar, as illustrated. The two-seam sleeves are £*! 


3 fea length or elbe 











have pattern 
No. 9838 in ten sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. Fora 
ney . medium size, 
the ue requires 
two sands aiid dine 
eighths of goods forty 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


Se 


LADIES’ BASQUE 
WITH TWO Uv- 
DER-ARM GORES 


(To BE MADE wits 
A Hicu NEeEcK asp 
STANDING COLLAR 08 
WITH A _ POMPADOTE 
OR V NECK WITH Me 
DICI COLLAR AND WITd | 
FuLi—LeEnera or Ki- 

Bow Sueeves) DE | 
SIRABLE FO | 


STOUT LADIES. | 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 529.) 


No. 9887.—By re | 
ferring to figure No. 
158G in this mage- , 
zine, this basque may | 
be seen differently 
made up. : 

This is a handsome | 
style of basque that is _ 
specially desirable for , 
stout ladies. It is here 
illustrated in a con- 
bination of Eudora 
cloth, silk and lace net, _ 
with yet passemel- 
terie and a wrinkled 
ribbon belt for deco- 
ration. It is made 
with lining-fronts that 
close at the center 
and the close adjust- 


‘ment is effected by 


double bust darts in 
the lining fronts, sin- 
gle darts in the fronts, 
two under-arm gore: 
at each side, side-back , 
gores and & center | 
seam. The frontsare 
apart all the way snd 
flare toward the shot! 
ders over a sm 
plastron that is sewed 
to the right lining 
frontand secured with 
hooks and Joops ! 
the left lining -frent 
Hatchet revers 
joined to the fren 
above the bust 
give an attractive ¢ 
to the basque. 7) 
neck may be highs! 
finished with a stat 
ing collar, or it may’ 
in V or in Pompade® 
shape in front = 
finished with a pre‘ 












= 
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length, being finished in either instance 
with fancy roll-up cuffs. 

The basque, owing to the variations pro- 
vided for in the pattern, may be chosen 
for street or afternoon wear at home or for 
ceremonious dinners, concerts, receptions, 
etc. Silk or wool goods may be chosen, 
according to the intended use, and lace net, 
velvet or contrasting silk or satin may be 
used in combination. Passementerie and 
ribbon will provide attractive ornamenta- 
tion. 

We have pattern No. 9887 in eleven sizes 
for ladies from thirty-two to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the basque needs a yard and seven-eighths of 
goods forty inches wide, with three-eighths 
of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the 
revers. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





—_—— 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE, 
WITH TWO UNDER-ARM GORKES AND 
REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE, (To BE Mabe 


9887 9887 «9887 
Front View. Back View. 


Lapies’ BASQUE, WITH Two UNDER-ARM GoRES. (TO BE MADRE WITH A Hicit NECK 
AND STANDING COLLAR, OR WITH A POMPADOUR OR V NECK WITH 


WITH OR WITHOUT A SEAM AT THE CENTER OF MEbICcI COLLAB AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW 
THE FRONT AND IN ONE OF Two LENGTHS.) SLEEVES.) DESIRABLE FOR STouT LADIFS. 
DESIRABLE FOR STOUT LADIES. (For Description see Page 598.) 





(For [lustrations sce this Page.) 


No. 9857.—Cheviot was selected for this 
‘handsome tailor-made basque, stitching giv- 
ing the finish. The close adjustment is per- 
formed by a seam at the center of the back, 
side-back gores, two under-arm gores at 
each side and double bust darts, and the 
fronts may be made with or without a cen- 
terseam. The extra under-arm gore makes 
the mode an admirable one for stout ladies. 
Extra widths allowed at the center seam are 
underfolded in a box-plait, and the shaping 
produces very slight ripples at each side of 
the plait. The basque may be made in either 
of the two lengths illustrated. The fronts 
lap and close in double-breasted style with 
button-holes and buttons below stylish lap- | 
els that flare slightly from the ends of the , , . 
rolling coat-collar. A chemisette closed . 9857 $857 
with buttons and button-holes at the center Front Vinw. Back: View. 


of the front and made with a shallow cape Pane: ‘ is : : 
hack andi asta ding collar fills in the LADIES’ DuUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE, WITH TWo UNDER-ARM GORES AND REMOVABLE 


: ‘ ; CHEMISETTE. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A SEAM AT THE CENTER OF THE 
open neck, but ‘it may be omitted in favor FRONT AND 1N ONE OF Two LeNoTHS.) DESIRABLE FOR STOUT LADIES. 
of a linen chemisette or some soft becoming 


(For Description see this Page.) 





For the basque will be chosen the firmly 
woven woollens used for tailor-made suits, the 
mode being specially adapted for these goods 
and for the severe finish of braid or stitching 
that is correct for the tailor gown. 

We have pattern No. 9857 in twelve sizes for 
ladies from thirty-two to forty-eight inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size, the 
garment needs two yards and three-fourths of 
gouds forty inches wide. Price uf pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 
—_—_——_-  >>—__- 


Figure No. 157G.—LADIES’ VISITING 
TOILETTE. 
(For Tilustration see Page 580.) 


Fictre No. 157 G.—This consists of a Ladies’ 
basque-waist and skirt. The waist pattern, which 
= is No. 9907 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
Front View. Back View. nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and may be seen again 
on page 535. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
9870 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is also portrayed on page 546. | 
' frangement of lace, chiffon, ete. The sleeves are in two-seam A dainty effect is here produced in the toilette, the material 
tyle, gathered at the top and mounted on coat-shaped linings. being India silk, with a lavish’ decoration~of Jace insertion 





aaDIEs’ Basque, CLOSED DIAGONALLY. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER 
SEAM.) 
(For Description see Page 528.) 
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Figure No. 157G.—This illustrates Lapigs’ Visitina ToiLeTTe.—The patterns are 
Ladics’ Waist No. 9907, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9870, 
price 1s. or 25 cents.—(For Description see Page 529.) 


above a full back and full pouch fronts ths: 
are closed at the center, while the yoke i: 
closed on the left shoulder. The standing cal. 
lar is closed at the left side and smooth, doubk 
caps are pretty accessories of the two-sean 
sleeves. 

The skirt is one of the newest modes, with 
three circular flounces that are narrowest 4: 
the front and deepen toward the back. The 
flounces are placed on a five-gored skirt that 
: ae over the hips and gathered at the 

ack. 

The hint of Summer seen in this toilette will 
be welcomed by many home dressmakers who 
prepare their Summer wardrobe at an early 
date and are now seeking suitable modes to 
copy in organdy, Swiss, lawn and foulard, with 
pretty lace and ribbon decorations. The style 
presented possesses many new features and 
will undoubtedly be popular. 

Flowers, ribbon and aigrettes adorn the large 


straw hat. 
——_________ 


LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH YOKE AND PLAITS 
LAID ON AND A REMOVABLE CHEMI- 
SETTE. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED Of 
GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK 

JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 581.) 

No. 9919.—This novelty in Norfolk jackets 
has a removable chemisette made with a 
back and standing collar and closed at the left 
side. It is really a close-fitting basque with 
yoke and plaits laid on and is illustrated made 
of cheviot, stitching giving the customary tailor 
finish. The usual center seam, under-arm and 


side-back gores and double bust darts enter . 


into the close adjustment. A round yoke with 


shoulder seams is applied on the front and 
back, and the fronts are rolled in small lapels | 


that form notches with the ends of a rolling 
coat-collar. Below the lapels the fronts are 
closed at the center with button-holes and 
small buttons, and at each side of the closing, 
below the yoke, is applied a box-plait that tapers 


slightly toward the waist. Three similar boxr- - 


plaits are arranged on the back—one at the 
center and one at each side. The two-seam 
sleeves may be gathered or arranged in five 
box-plaits at the top; they are shaped to fit 
the arm closely nearly to the top and are fin- 
ished plain at the wrist. <A belt closed with s 
buckle is worn. 

The Norfolk jacket is comfortable and well 
liked for general wear. Serge, cheviot, home- 
spun, whipcord and any goods of firm weave 
are suitable for such basques, and stitching 
invariably provides the completion. 

We have pattern No. 9919 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of medium size, the 
basque needs two yards and three-fourths of 
goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


—___> 


LADIES’ BASQUE. (To BE MADE WITs A Nores®, 
SHAWL OR NANSEN OOLLAR AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 

(For Ilustrations see Page 581.) 


No. 9915.—This stylish plain basque is again 
illustrated at figure D 31 in this magazine. 

The basque is here pictured made of mo- 
hair and finished with machine-stitching. It 
is faultlessly adjusted by -double bust dart 
and the usual seams, and the lower edge ® 
pointed at the front and back. The front 
are open-necked, and an up-to-date notched 





and lace edging, arranged with exquisite taste and supple- collar or shaw! collar or ee Nansen collar may be used. 


mented by a ribbon sash. The waist has a deep round yoke The closing is made-with, 


es and buttons 
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Front View. 
Lapiges’ BASQUE, WITH YOKE AND Pualts LAID ON AND A REMOV-— 


Back View. 


ABLE CHEMISETTE. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR 
GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK JACKET. 


(For Description see Page 530.) 


the center of the front. The Nansen collar is 
like a rolling coat-collar at the back, but has 
wide, square ends. The two-seam sleeves are 
made over coat-shaped linings and may be gath- 
ered or arranged in five box-plaits at the top; 
they are finished plainly at the wrist. 

The variations in the neck finish of the 
basque provided for by the pattern make it 
possible for all tastes to be suited. The Nansen 
collar is a novelty just introduced, but the 
shawl and notched collars have many ad- 
mirers. The basque may be satisfactorily 
developed in me @été, poplin, lady’s-cloth, 
serge, mohair and -étamine. Braid and but- 
tons could be used for decoration, if a plain 
finish of machine-stitching be not desired. If 
a linen chemisette is worn it may be supple- 
mented by a neat bow-tie, a four-in-hand scarf 
or a puff scarf. 

We have pattern No. 9915 in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-eight inches, 
bust measure. To make the paeque for a lady 
of medium size, requires two yards of material 
forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 





> 





LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE, HAV- 
ING PLAITS LAID ON AND A REMOVABLE 
CHEMISETTE. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED 
OR GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK 

JACKEL 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9918.—The' Norfolk jacket in its newest 
shape is here illustrated made of cheviot. It 
is closely fitted by single bust darts, under-arm 
gores, side-back gores extending to the shoul- 

ers and a curving center seam. The fronts 
are lapped and closed in double-breasted style 
with small buttons and button-holes and are 
reversed above the closing in pointed lapels 
that extend in points beyond the ends of the 
rolling collar. Inthe open neck may be ad- 
justed a removable chemisette which is made 
with a cape back and finished with a standing 
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ing finishes the edges of the jacket 
and sleeves. 

Norfolk jackets are appropriate for 
cycling and other outing uses and are 
also desirable for travelling, etc. Mixed 
and plain cheviot, tweed, serge and 
cloth are suitable materials and a tailor 
finish, generally one or two rows of 
machines-titching made close to the 
edge, is usually preferred. A_ linen 
chemisette and silk tie may be worn 
in place of the chemisette provided by 
the pattern. A skirt to match the jacket or of plaid goods 
is stylish and any of the new shapes may be chosen. 

We have pattern No. 9918 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the basque 
for a lady of medium size, needs two yards and five-eighths of 
goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





a 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH SQUARE YOKE LAID ON. 
(For Illuatrations see Page 582.) 


No. 9916.—A charming basque-waist is here portrayed made 
of red India silk, with the yoke and collar of black silk 
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LapiEs’ Basque. (TO BE MADE WITH A NOTCHED, SHAWL OR NANSEN COLLAR AND 


WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Description see Page 580.) 





collar that closes, like the chemisette, at the PC AY ele WCE: 
left side. A box- plait narrowed a trifle Labrgs’ Dovusie-BREASTED Basque, HAVING PLaITs LAID ON AND A REMOVABLE 
toward the waist to give slender lines is CHEMISETTE. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


stitched on the front and back at each side 
from the shoulders to the lower edge. The 
fulness at the top of the two-seam sleeves 
may be collected in gathers or arranged in 
three box-plaits between two upward-turning plaits at each 
side, Any style of belt may be worn. A single row of stitch- 


KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


overlaid with Jace, the scalloped edge of the lace showing at 
the lower edge of the yoke. 


Theswaist, is. made_over a lining 
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has becoming fulness at the lower 
edge collected in closely epee ) eee 
at the center. The surplice fronts 
are quite low and shaped to reveal a 
deep, smooth yoke in a fanciful way; 
they are crossed below the bust in 
regular surplice fashion, and pretty 
draping folds are produced by closely 
lapped plaits in their lower edge. 
The yoke is closed along the left 
shoulder. Smooth, triple- pointed caps 
bordered with chiffon ruching droop 
over the top of the two-seam sleeves, 
which are gathered at the top and 
made over coat-shaped linings. The 
sleeves may be plain or pointed at 
the wrists. The collar closes at the 
left. side, and a wrinkled belt with a 
frill-finished, overlapping end is closed 
over the front edge of the right sur- 
plice-front. 

Very effective combinations in col- 
ors and materials may be evolved in 
this basque, for which all seasonable 





Front View. Back View. 


Lapigs’ BASQUE-—WAIST WITH SQUARE YOKE Larp ON. 
(For Description see Pave 5381.) 





fitted by double bust darts and the 
usual seams and is closed with hooks 
and eyes at the center of the front. 
At the top the waist is perfectly 
smooth, and on it is an applied square 
yoke that is fitted by shoulder seams 
and closed along the left shoulder and 
arm’s-eye edges with hooks and loops. 
Pretty fulness in the lower part of 
the waist is laid in closely lapped 
plaits at the center of the back and 
at each side of the closing, and under- 
arm gores give a smooth effect at the 
sides, The high standing collar closes 
at the left side. The two-seam sleeves 
are made over coat-shaped linings and 
stand out in small puffs at the top, 
where they are gathered between up- 
ward-turning plaits that produce a 
very pretty effect. Double cap-frills 
bordered with two rows of narrow v 

velvet ribbon stand out jauntily on 9826 
the sleeves, which are finished at the Front View. Back View. 
wrist with a ribbon-bordered frill of Lapigs’ SuRPLICE BasquE-Walst. (To BE MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE Caps.) 
the brown silk headed by two rows a iisces 

of ribbon. <A wide twisted ribbon (For Description see ge.) 

encircles the waist and ends under a 
jaunty bow at the left side. 

The basque- waist will make up pret- 
tily in soft woollen goods, light-weight 
silk and challis, as well as in wash- 
able fabrics, such as batiste, gingham, 
lawn, linen and dimity. 

We have pattern No. 9916 in 
twelve sizes fur ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, the gar- 
ment needs four yards and an eighth 
of goods twenty-two inches wide, 
with five-eighths of a yard of silk 
twenty inches wide for the yoke and 
collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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LADIES’ SURPLICE BASQU E-W AIST. 
(To BE MADE WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE Caps.) 





- | 9 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) oo ee 
No. 9826.— This stylish basque- waist eee i 5a dick Fuu-L 
is pictured made of camel’s-hair, with LaDIES’ YOKE-Walst. (TO BE MADE oe — Low N&CK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH 
the yoke and collar of satin overlaid oF ee eo Ee ah 
with lace net and the belt of satin. o ” renee 


Ruchings of chiffon provide the pretty 


decoration. The close-fitting lining is closed at the center dress goods in silk, wool or cotton weaves may be used, with 
of the front. The back is smooth across the shoulders, but ribbon ruchings, lace insertion( or edging, ete for trimming. 
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We have pattern No. 9826 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
For a lady of medium size, 


to forty-six inches, bust measure. 





_‘leurg No, 15% G.—This illustrates Lapres’ ToiLette.—The patterns are Ladies’ 
Basque No. 9887 price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9871, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


he basque-waist calls fur a yard and three-fourths of dress 
004s forty inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of satin 


under-folded 
Admirable suggestions for the.decoration of gowns for stout 
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twenty inches wide for the front-yoke, collar and belt, and 
half a yard of lace net twenty-seven inches wide to cover the 


collar and front-yoke. 
or 20 cents. 


Price of pattern, 10d. 
——__»—____— 


LADIES’ YOKE-WAIST. (To BE Maps witH 


HicH og Low NECK AND WITH FULI- 
LENGTH OR Cap SLEEVES.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 582.) 


No. 9847.—At figure No. 156G in this mag- 
azine this waist is shown differently made up. 

This is one of the newest styles in yoke- 
waists, which are so very popular. It may be 
made with a high or low neck and with full- 
length or cap sleeves. It is here shown made 
of crépon and trimmed with plaitings of silk 
and rows of velvet baby ribbon. A wrinkled 
ribbon belt surrounds the waist and ends in a 
bow at the left side. The lining is fitted by 
double bust darts and the usuai seams and 
closed at the center of the front. The deep 
yoke is shaped by shoulder seams and prettily 
curved at the lower edge to shape a point at 
the center of the front and back; it is closed 
invisibly along the left shoulder and arm’s-eye 
edges. The fronts are gathered at the top and 
bottom and pouch slightly, the fulness being 
drawn well to the closing, which is made at 
the center. The full back is gathered across 
the top and at the bottom and is drawn down 
tight over the lining. Double circular frill 
caps gathered at the top fluff out prettily over 
the two-seam sleeves, which fit closely. The 
standing collar is closed at the left side. 
The low neck and cap sleeves are shown in 
the small engraving. 

The mode is appropriate for most of the 
seasonable materials and is particularly com- 
mended for the new grenadines, crépons and 
novelty wool goods, as well as for the novel 
chenille-striped taffetas and pretty foulards. 
Ribbon and lace will be effective as garniture. 

We have pattern No. 9847 in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure. To make the waist for a lady of me- 
dium size, calls for two yards and an eighth of 
goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 





> -—____ 


Figure No. 158G.—LADIES’ TOILETTE, 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Fieure No. 158 G.—This consists of a La- 
dies’ basque and skirt. The basque pattern, 
which is No. 9887 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in eleven sizes fur ladies from thirty-two to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and may be seen 
in four views on page 529. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9871 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist ineasure, and is differently portrayed on 
page 553. 

A handsome toilette perfectly adapted to 
stout figures is here shown made of green Eu- 
dora cloth, with white cloth bands, ruffles of 
black silk and black fancy braid for decoration. 
Two under-arm gores at each side render the ac- 
curately fitted basque admirable for stout ladies. 
The fronts open with a flare toward the shoul- 
ders over a smooth plastron, and hatchet revers 
give a dressy appearance. A standing collar 
covered with a ribbon stock finishes the neck. 
If desired, the neck may be cut out in a V in 
front or shaped in Pompadour outline and a 
Medici collar added. The two-seam sleeves 
are finished with fancy cuffs. 

The skirt is a new circular shape known as 
the bell skirt; it is dart-fitted at the front 
and sides and is formed at the back in an 


box-plait. 
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women are given in this toilette. Pointed effects or long 
lines should always be aimed at, as they tend to lengthen the 
lines of the figure and decrease its breadth. 


—__——____— 


FIGuRE No. 159G.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fieture No. 159 G.—This illustrates the Eton jacket and 
shirt-waist of a Ladies’ toilette. The jacket pattern, which 
is No. 9908 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and 
may be seen in four views 
on page 526. The shirt- 
waist pattern, which is \ 


No. 9845 and costs 10d. \\ 


or 20 cents, is in nine 

sizes from thirty to forty- 

six inches, bust measure, 

and is pictured again on 
age 587. 

The Eton jacket con- 
tinues in high favor; it 
is here shown in its new- 
est shape made of gold- 
en-brown cloth; the col- 
lar and lapels are faced 
with silk and the jacket 
is trimmed in a charn- 
ing way with braid. The 
jacket extends to the . 
waist, but it may be 
shorter, if preferred, and 
made with or without a 
center seam at the back. 
The fronts are apart all 
the way and are turned 
back above the bust in 
small lapels, which form 
narrow notches with the 
rolling collar. The two- 
seam sleeves are box- 
plaited at the top. The 
shirt-waist is of green 
silk and is arranged in 
groups of downward- 
turning tucks at each 
side of an added box- 
plait, through which the 
closing is made with pret- 
ty studs. 

Many new short jack- 
ets are seen, but none of 
them have supplanted 
the jaunty Eton, which 
till holds high rank in 
Fashion’s favor and may 
be made of plain or fancy 
cloth or wool suiting to 
match or contrast with 
the dress skirt. Silk or 
Mohair braid or passe- 
menterie set on horizon- 
tally or perpendicularly 
will sometimes elaborate 
the jacket effectively. A 


plaid skirt may be accom- Figure No. 159 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ ToILetre.~-The patverns 





are given at figures Nos. 155G and 160G in this magazine. 

This pretty waist is in every particular up to date. It 
is here illustrated made of organdy and trimmed with lace 
edged ruffes of the material and a stock and belt of rib- 
bon. The waist is supported by a well-fitted lining and is 
closed at the center of the front. Gathers at the neck and 
shoulder edges and at the waist of both the back and fronts 
dispose the fulness into soft pretty folds, and the back is 
drawn down tight, while the fronts puff out without pouch. 
ing. The neck is finished with a standing collar, from which 
at the sides and back rises a lace-trimmed frill of organdy. 

Triple gathered caps area 

dressy feature; they fluff 

out in & most attractive 

way over the two-seam 

| sleeves, which are gath- 

ered at the topand monunt- 

| ed on coat-shaped linings. 

The sleeves may be plain 

or shaped in Venetian 
points at the wrist. 

A simple waist with 
pretty fulness is a style 
always admired, as it can 
be varied by the addition 
of yoke or over-blonuse 
garnitures, as well a 
the trimmings usual te 
waists for dressy wear. 
All soft goods, like In- 
dia silk, challis, foulard, 
and sheer fabrics, such as 
lawn, organdy, Swiss and 
dimity, will be charming 
in a waist of this style. 
and lace insertion, plait- 
ings of silk or chiffon and 
ribbon will be chosen for 
garniture. 

We have pattern No. 
9858 in eight sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to forts- 
four inches, bust mea: 
ure. To make the waist 
for a lady of medium size. 
will need three yards and 
an eighth of goods thirty 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_——_—. 


LADIES’ WAIST. (To 8 
Mapk WITH oR WITE- 
OUT THE LINING.) 

(For Dlustrations see Page 5%.) 


No. 9892.—This waist 
is again shown at figure 
No. 161G in this number 
of THz DELrEaAToR. 

A pretty waist to b 
made up simply or to 
have a fluffy trimming o! 
ribbon or Jace ruffles, 
chiffon plaitings, ete., is 
here illustrated made of 
heliotrope cashmere, wit! 


} 


os a belt and stock of wid 
panied by a gingham or are Ladies’ Eton Jacket No. 9908, price 10d. or 20 cents; black ribbon ond * deco- 
cheviot shirt-waist and audi oiney Waist No. 9846;:prce 10d. cra cents: ’ ration of narrow blac 
an Eton jacket of cloth aor Descripticn see tile eae) ribbon ruffles all about 
matching the prevailing the waist and sleeve: 


color in the plaid. An effective toilette of this style com- 
rised a green plaid cheviot skirt, a green jacket trimmed with 
lack braid and ashirt-waist of white piqué polka-dotted in red. 
The hat is trimmed with wings and silk. 
—_——_—___—_— 
LADIES’ FULL WAIST, WITH FITTED LINING. (To BE MapE 
With ORB WITHOUT THE CapPs.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 535.) 


No. 9858.—Different developments of this fashionable waist 


The pattern is perforated so that the ruffles may be arrange: 
exactly as illustrated. The back has fulness in the lower pur 
drawn to the center by shirrings at the waist; and the front: 
have fulness drawn toward the closing, which is made at th 
center by gathers at the neck and waist, a smooth effect b- 
ing seen at the sides. The waist may be made with or without! 
the close-fitting lining, and the coat-shaped linings may tx 
added or not in the two-seam sleeves, which are gathered 2 
the top and fit the arm quite closely. The collar is in standine 
style, and the stock has frill-finished ends closed at the back 








This mode will be 
Swiss, gingham and also seasonable woollens, and a tinted lin- 


ing may be placed 
under sheer goods. 
Lace edging or in- 
sertion will con- 
tribute appropriate 
garniture. 

We have pattern 
No. 9892 in nine 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the waist for a lady 
of medium size, re- 
quires a yard and 
a half of material 
fifty inches wide 
with two yards of 
ribbon three inch- 
es wide for the 
stock and a belt. 
Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


— 


LADIES’ BASQUE- 
WAIST, WITH 
ROUND YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see 

this Page.) 


No. 9907.— At 
figure No. 157G in 
this magazine this 
waist is shown dif- 
ferently developed. 

The simple yoke- 
waist is here pic- 
tured made up in 
plain challis, with 
velvet for the 
collar and belt and 


silk overlaid with . 


lace net for the 
yoke. It is sup- 
rted by a well- 
tted lining that is 
closed at the cen- 
ter of the front, 
and the fall fronts 
also close at the 
center, while the 
oke closes on the 
eft shoulder. 
Gathers at the top 
and bottom effect 
& pretty disposal of 
the fulness in the 
fronts, which puff 
out stylishly; and 
the wide back has 
fulness gathered at 
the top and bot- 
tom drawn down 
tight and well to 
the center, leavin 
a eo smoot. 
effect at the sides. 
The yoke is deep 
and gracefully 
rounded and ap- 
pears above the 
back and _ fronts, 
and the standing 
collar is closed at 
the left side, 
Smooth double 
caps of rounding 


outline stand out on the two-seam sleeves, which are gathered 
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retty made up in lawn, batiste, dimity, 


9858 





| 9858 
Front View. Back View. 
Lapiges’ Futt Waist, with Firrep Lining. (To BE MapE WITH OR WITHOUT THE Caps.) 
(For Description see Page 584.) 
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Front View. Back View. 
Lapigs’ Waist. (To BE Mapg WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING.) 
(For Description see Page 584.) 
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Front View. 
Lapises’ BasquEe-WaAlst, WITH RouND YOKE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


526. The waist pattern, which is.No, 9 


536 


linings. A wrinkled girdle of velvet finished in a frill at one 
end surrounds the lower edge of the waist, and bands of vel- 


vet trim the waist 
prettily. 

The style is a 
generally becom- 
ing one and offers 
opportunity for 
tasteful combina- 
tions of material 
and color, lace net 
being a medium 
often brought into 
use to achieve con- 
trast in the yoke, 
etc. Ribbon, lace 
bands, gimp and 
round-yoke = gar- 
hitures in passe- 
menterie or jet will 
provide suitable 
adornment. Asty- 
lish waist may be 
made for dressy 
wear of black chif- 
fonette, with a 
yoke of cream 

oint Venise lace. 

et spangle out- 
lining may follow 
the yoke, caps and 
wrist edges. 

We have pattern 
No. 9907 in nine 
sizes for ladiesfrom 
thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust mea- 
sure. For a lady 
: medium ne 

e garment needs 
a yard and five- 
eighths of dress 
goods forty inches 
wide, with seven- 
eighths of a yard 
of velvet twenty 
inches wide for the 
collar, crush belt 
and to trim, and 
half ai yard of 
silk twenty inches 
wide for the yoke 
and half a yard 
of lace net twenty- 
seven inches wide 
to cover the yoke. 
Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


———$_.g——___ 


Ficure No. 160G.— 
LADIES’ 
TOILETTE. 
Qfor Tilustration sec 
Page 536.) 


Freure No. 
160 G.—This illus- 
trates the jacket 
and waist of a La- 
dies’ toilette. The 
jacket pattern, 
which is No. 9908 
and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven 
sizesfor ladies from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is again 
shown on page 

858.and costs 10d. 


at the top and puff out prettily. The sleeves have coat-shaped or 20 cents, is in eight sizes (from) thirty (to forty-four 
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inches, bust measure, and may 
be seen again on page 535. 

Novel features of this smart 
Eton jacket are the blouse 
front and the Nansen. collar, 
which is like a rolling collar 
at the back and has broad, 
square ends flaring sharply. 
The jacket is worn over a full 
waist of taffeta silk and is 
here shown made of gray cloth, 
with plaitings of gray satin 
ribbon and a rich embroidery - 
in gray braid for garniture. <A fancy belt covers 
the belt finishing the oe and over it the 
fronts pouch very slightly. The darts are cut out 
and left open and underlaid with silk, and the 
fronts close at the ends of the collar with a frog 
and open below, displaying the silk waist effect- 
ively. A chiffon stock is worn with the waist 
and shows prettily in the open neck of the 
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Front View. Back View. 
Lapigs’ Waist. (To BE MaDE WITH oR WitTlOUT THE PEPLUM AND WITH & 
POINTED OR STRAIGHT STANDING VOLLAR.) PARTICULARLY 
DESIRABLE FOR SHEER FABRICS. 


(For Description see t! is Page.) 


eee which is appropriate for cloth, cheviot and a 
ong list of standard and novelty weaves. 
The stylish large hat’ is trimmed with ribbon and 


feathers. 
—_—_—_@_—_____ 


LADIES’ WAIST. (To BE MabDE WitH or Wrirsocr THE 
PEPLUM AND WITH A POINTED OR STRAIGHT STANDING 
CoLLaR.) PARTICULARLY DESIRABLE 
FOR SHEER FABRICS. 

(For Dlustrationa see this Page.) 

No. 9886.—Another view of this stylish waist is given 
at figure No. 158 G in this magazine. 

This waist is particularly beautiful for transparent 
fabrics over silk. A charming effect is here realized 
with plain black net over red silk for the waist, black 
velvet for the collar and belt and a simple one-line trim- 
ming of black velvet baby ribbon. A well-fitted lining 
supports the waist, the back of which is perfectly smooth 
at the top, but has fulness below shirred in closely to 
the center at the waist. The fronts are all-over cross- 
wrinkled in a most pleasing way by gathers at the neck, 
arm’s-eye, under-arm. and front edges, and the front | 
edge of the right front is turned undertofomu anarrow | 
frill, under which is sewed a graduated jabot frill that 
is also joined to the collar at the left side so as to fall 
prettily on the shoulder. The collar may be pointed at 
the center of the front and back or it may be straight 
around, as preferred; it is closed at the left side. A 
frill that tapers to points at the ends rises from the top 
of the collar at the back and sides. <A stylish addition 
is a peplum in two sections that are gathered at the top 
and deepened toward the ends, which flare very slightly 
at the center of the back and front; backward-turning 
plaits laid near the back ends form pretty jabot folds, 
and a belt completes the top and is closed with a buckle 
in front. The one-seam sleeves are wrinkled in mous- 
quetaire style by gathers at both edges of the seam and 
two tuck-shirrings all the way down along the upper 
side of the arm; gathers collect the fulness at the top, 
and single frill caps give fashionable breadth; the wrists 
my be plain or shaped in Venetian points and finished 
with frills. Coat-shaped linings support the sleeve. 
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, pay Chiffon, organdy, batiste, silk mull, mousseline de soie, 
FIGURE No 160 G.—This illustrates Lapres’ TolLETTE.—The patterns are Liberty silk OF -eatiny Wie WIS CLC will be made 
Ladies’ Eton Jucket No. 9903, price 10d. or 20 cents; and up in this style over taffeta or satin, and soft silks, like 

. ° ary 2 ? 


Waist No. 9858, price 10d. or 20 cents. India or China silk, erépe de Chine, etc., will also be 
chosen. Chiffonette is particularly adaptable to the pres- 
LEE Deen eee eben ent style of waist. The sleeve, collar and waist frills and 

also the peplum may be trimmed with lace or ribbon. 
jacket. The two-seam sleeves are box-plaited at the top. We have pattern No. 9886 in-seven sizes for ladies from 
Perceptibly new features are embodied in this Eton thirty to forty-two, inches,, bust (measure, (> For a lady of 
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neck at exch side of the closin 
which is made with studs throug 
a box-plait formed at the fron 
edge of the right front. Under 
arm gores give a perfectly smoot! 
effect at the sides. The back ha 
& square yoke top and a full lowe 
portion that is gathered at the cen 
ter before it is joined to the yoke 
Tapes inserted in casings all th 
way across the fronts and nearl 
to the side seams across the bac 
regulate the fulness at the waist 
the tapes from the back being tie 
over the fronts. The neck is fin 
ished with a shaped band to whicl 
a removable standing collar is at 
tached with studs, The one-sean 
sleeves are gathered at the top an 
bottom and have openings finishe 
with underlaps and pointed over 
laps in the regular way; they ar 
9845 completed with straight link cuffs 
This is an unusually becomin, 
style of shirt-waist and wil] mak 
medium size, the garment needs four yards and three-eighths up very attractively in linen, batiste, dimity, cheviot, Madra 
of goods fifty inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of vel- and the host of washable fabrics now popular for shirt-waists 
vet twenty inches wide for the collar and 
belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





Front View. Back View. 
Lapigs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR, 
(For Description sec this Page.) 








> _———_—_—_ 


LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH 
REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Mlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9845.—Other views of this stylish 
shirt-waist are given at figures Nos. 159G 
and 162G in this number of THe De.in- io 
EATOR. 9849 

This is one of the most attractive of 
the new tucked shirt-waists. It is here 
represented made of pink chambray, with white linen for 
the removable standing collar. Four groups of three small 
tucks are taken up across the fronts and back, and five simi- 
lar groups encircle the shirt sleeves above the usual slashes, 
which are finished with underlaps and pointed overlaps, 
the overlaps extending up on the lowest cluster. The 
sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and finished 






With straight cuffs that are closed with studs and link but- 9849 9849 

tons. The back of the shirt-waist is smooth at the top, but Front View. Back View. 

has fulness in the lower part drawn in to the center by  Lapirs’ SHirtT-WalIst, WITH SQUARE BAOK-YOKE, UNDER-ARM GORE 
gathers at the waist; and the fronts are gathered at the AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 

top and at the waist at each side of an added box-plait, (For Description see this Page.) 


through which the closing is made with 
buttons or studs, The fronts pouch 
over the belt, and the gathers in the front 
and back are tacked to stays. The un- 
der-arm edges are left open below the 
waist to give sufficient spring over the 
hips. The neck is finished with a fitted 
band. The collar is in standing style 
with slanting ends. 

Tucked shirt-waists are made of zephyr 
gingham, lawn, cotton cheviot, Madras, 
etc., and plaid, striped and checked vari- : 
eties are used as well as plain. With the 5864 
linen collar may be worn a stock tie. 

We have pattern No. 9845 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the shirt-waist requires two yards and three- 
fourths of goods thirty-six inches wide, while the collar 
needs half a yard of goods in the same width. Price of 
pattern, 10d, or 20 cents, 
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ie 9864 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH SQUARE BACK-YOKE Front View. Back View. 
UNDER-ARM GORE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. LADIES’ SHiRT-WAIST, WITH SQUARE YOKE AND NEMOVABLE STANDING 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) COLLAR.—(For Description sce Page 588.) 
No. 9849.—This attractive shirt-waist is pictured made | 
of checked gingham; it has a removable standing collar of We have pattern No. 9849 in nine sizes for ladies from thirt; 


white linen with slanting ends. The fronts are gathered at the to forty-six inches, bust. measure. For s lady of medium size 
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the shirt- waist requires two yards and three- 
fourths of material thirty-six inches wide ; 
the collar needs half a yard of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents. 
———--——______— 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH SQUARE 
YOKE AND REMOVABLE STAND-~ 
ING COLLAR. 

(For Illustrations see Page 537.) 


No. 9864.—This shirt-waist has a deep, 
square yoke both front and back; it is pic- 
tured made of checked gingham. Under- 
arm gores separate the full fronts and full 
back, which are gathered across the top 
nearly to the arms’-eyes and joined to the 
yoke, which is shaped with shoulder seams. 
The fronts, which pouch slightly, are closed 
with studs through an added box-plait that 
extends to the neck; they are drawn in at 
the waist by tapes in a casing, and the back 


Front View. 





Back View. 


. e ° ’ ° . r AY 7 
is drawn down tight, the fulness being also LapIEs’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH DEEP POINTED YOKE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR 


regulated at the waist by draw-strings that 
tie over the fronts. The neck is com- 
pleted with a fitted band. The shirt 
sleeves are gathered at the top and 
bottom and completed with straight 
cuffs that close with link buttons 
below slashes that are finished with 
the usual underlaps and pointed over- 
laps. The standing collar has slanting 
ends and may be of the material or of 
white linen. 

Silk and the numerous variety of 
washable fabrics offered at this sea- 
son for shirt-waists, especially ging- 
ham, cheviot, lawn, dimity and organdy, will be appro- 
priate and effective made up after this mode. 

We have pattern No. 9864 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist needs two yards and three- 
eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 





——__——____—. 





(For Description see this Page.) 
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Back View. 


LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE Lapies’ Yor SatetT—Waist, with Bias Box-Puiaits Lam Ow axp 


STANDING COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9866.—Tucks are seen in a very attractive ar- 
rangement in the yoke and fronts of this smart shirt-waist, 
which is represented made of chambray, with a white linen 
standing collar that has slanting ends and is removable. The 
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Front View. Back View. 
Lapizs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE STANDING COLLAB 
(For Description see this Page.) 


trim back is laid in two backward-turning plaits at each side 





REMOVABLE COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 589.) 


flaring toward the pointed yoke, which shows 8 group of three 
tucks a little above the lower edge, the tucks forming a point 
at the center seam. Under-arm gores give a smooth effect at 


the sides. The fronts, which are bias, 
are gathered at the neck and have four 
groups of three small tucks taken up 
diagonally, creating quite a novel effect; 
they are drawn in at the waist on tapes 
inserted in a casing and pouch slightly 
over a belt. The closing is made with 
button-holes and buttons or studs through 
an added box-plait. The neck is finished 
with a fitted band. The shirt sleeves, 
which are gathered at the top and bot- 
tom, have the usual slashes finished with 
underlaps and pointed overlaps that are 
closed with a button and button-hole just 


above the straight cuffs, which are closed with link buttons. 

We have pattern No. 9866 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of me 
dium size, the shirt-waist needs two yards and three-fourths 
oods thirty-six inches wide; the collar needs half 1 
yard of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern. 
10d. or 20 cents. 


fc 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH DEEP POINTED YOKK 
AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 


(For Illustrations see Page 588.) 


No. 9895.—Fine zephyr gingham was selected for this 
shirt-waist, which shows a pretty novelty in the deep, pointed 


of the center, the plaits being closely lanped at the waist and yoke at both the-front. and back.)(Under-arm gores give 
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9900 
Front View. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





Front View. Back View. 
Lavtiges’ SHIRT-WAI8T, WITH DEEP ROUND YOKE AND REMOVABLE 
COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 540.) 


smooth effect as the sides. The back and fronts are gathered 
at the top, and the fronts are closed with button-holes and 
buttons or studs through an added box-plait that extends to 
the neck. At the waist the fulness of the fronts is drawn in 
by tapes inserted in a casing and tied underneath at 
the center; and the back is similarly drawn on tapes 
that are tied over the fronts, which droop in the 
fashionable way. The neck is finished with a fitted 
band, and the removable standing collar is of the 
material and has slanting ends. The sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom and have the usual slashes 
finished with underlaps and pointed overlaps that are 
closed with buttons and button-holes; straight cuffs 
closed with link buttons complete them. 

Among the many new designs for shirt-waists in- 
troduced at this time this style is prominent for its 
graceful effect and simple construction. 

We have pattern No. 9895 in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To 
make the shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, needs 
two yards and three-eighths of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


aN I rE TID 


LADIES’ YOKE SHIRT-WAIST, WITH BIAS BOX- 
° PLAITS LAID ON AND REMOVABLE COLLAR, 
(For Illustrations see Page 588.) 
No. 9897.—Another view of this shirt-waist may 


be observed by referring to figure No. 154G in this magazine. 
The new and very attractive shirt-waist is here pictured 





9900 
Back View. 
Lanies' SIDE—PLAITED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH ROUND BACK-YOKE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
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made of plaid piqué. On the back are 
applied three box-plaits that are cut bias 
and narrowed gradually toward the lower 
edge. Very slight fulness in the back at 
the waist is collected in gathers between 
the box-plaits, and the pointed, bias yoke 
extends over the shoulders to form a shal- 
low square yoke for the fronts. Three 
bias box-plaits narrowed toward the 
waist like those on the back are applied 
on the fronts, the closing being made 
with buttons and button-holes beneath 
the middle plait. Pretty fulness back of 
the middle plait is taken up in gathers 
at the top, and a tape stitched across the 
back and under-arm gores is tied over 
the fronts, which may be drawn down 
or arranged to pouch slightly, as prefer- 
red. The under-arm seams are termin- 
ated at the waist, and the free edges 
spring apart over the hips. The neck is 
finished with a fitted band. The remov- 
able standing collar has straight ends 
that flare slightly and is made of the 
shirt-waist material. The sleeves are 
gathered at the top and bottom and com- 
pleted with fanciful roll-up cuffs that are 
closed with link buttons below short 
slashes finished with a continuous under- 
lap, the cuffs flaring in a novel way. 

laids are popular for shirt-waists this 
season, the zephyr ginghams and Madras 
being produced in plaids of both gay and 
subdued coloring that are exceedingly ef- 
fective in the trim modes in vogue. The 
collar is frequently of white linen, al- 
though collars of the material are liked 
by many. 

We have pattern No. 9897 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the shirt- 
waist for a lady of medium size, requires two yards and 
three-fourths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





” 9912 


ed 


LADIES’ SIDE-PLAITED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH ROUND 
BACK~YOKE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR, 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 9900.—A novel and attractive effect is achieved in 

this shirt-waist by side-plaits and a deep, round back-yoke. 
Madras is the material pictured. In the back of the sbirt- 
waist at each side of the center three plaits are laid to turn 
from the center, the pe being stitched along their under- 
folds as far down as the waist; and in each front three simi- 
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Front View. 
Lapigs’ SAILOR BLovuss. 
(For Description see Page 540.) 


lar plaits are taken up at each side of a box-plait formed in 
the right front, the box-plait_ being made double bya narrower 
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Figure No. 161 G.—This illustrates Lapiks’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE.—The pat- 
terns are Ladies’ Waist No. 9892, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 
9398, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents.—(For Description see Page 541.) 






box-plait stitched on 1t. The clusing is made with 
ton-holes and buttons or studs through the box- 
Under-arm gores fit the sides smoothly, and the uw. 
der-arm seams are terminated at the waist to avoic 
fulness over the hips. Tapes in a casing across th: 
back and gores draw the back in closely at the wais 
and are tied over the fronts, which are free. The 
neck is finished with a fitted band, and the remor. 
able standing collar has straight ends that flare s 
trifle. The sleeves are gathered at the top and bot- 
torn and completed with straight cuffs, which are 
closed with studs and link buttons below short slashe: 
that are finished with a continuous underlap anc 
closed with a button and button-hole in the underlay. 
A leather belt is worn. 

Chambray, cotton cheviot and lawn, plaid gingham 
and delicately colored piqué will be made up into 
shirt-waists of this style, with linen, of course, for the 
collar; and a belt of a fashionable style may be worn. 

We have pattern No. 9900 in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fors 
lady of medium size, the garment needs two yards 
and five-eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. | 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. | 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIsT, WITIL DEEP, ROUND YOKE 
AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. : 
(For Illustrations see Page 580.) | 


No. 9912.—This shirt-waist is a decided novelty: 
it is pictured made of cotton cheviot and finished 
with machine-stitching. The upper part of the shirt- 
waist is a smooth, deep, round yoke that is shapec 
with shoulder seams. The fronts and back are gath- 
ered at the top and separated by under-arm gores 
that give a smooth effect at the sides; and tapes in- 
serted in a casing across the back regulate the fulness 
at the waist and tie over the fronts, which are free 
and may be arranged to pouch slightly or drawn 
down tight, as preferred. An added box-plait ex- 
tends to the neck, and the closing is made through it 
with button-holes and buttons or studs. The neck 
is finished with ashaped band. The removable stand- 
ing collar is of the material to meet a prevailing fancy. 
The one-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and bot- 
tom and have openings finished with underlaps and 
pointed overlaps that are closed with a button and 
button-hole; they are completed with straight cuffs 
that are closed with link-buttons. A belt is worn. 

Shirt-waists like this are not only suitable for 
morning wear, but are stylish for the afternoon as 
well. Madras, gingham, percale, lawn, batiste, linen, 
etc., are appropriate materials for them, and machine 
stitching gives a very neat finish. 

We have pattern No. 9912 in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fors — 
lady of medium size, the shirt-waist needs two yard: 
and three-cighths of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





—_—— <> —____—. 


LADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 589.) 


No. 9865.—This up-to-date sailor blouse is pictured | 
made of blue and white serge and trimmed with blue 
braid. It is shaped with shoulder and under-arm — 
seams, and the lower edge is turned under to form 4 | 
hem for an elastic or tape that draws it well in about 
the waist, the blouse drooping in the regulation way. 
The closing is made to the throat with buttons ard | 
button-holes, and at the neck is a sailor collar that 1s 
deep and square at the back and deep and pointed st 
the front, the ends flaring prettily. The full sleeves 
are gathered at the top and bottom and completed 
with round braid-trimmed cuffs. 

Flannel, serge, cheviot and washable fabrics may 
be chosen for a blouse of this kind, and a contrs*’ 
will be pleasing, such as red and blue flannel or white 
with bloe. Braid is in order for decoration. 

We have pattern—No. 9865 in six sizes for ladie 
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9835 
Back View. 


9835 


Front View. 


9835 


541 


ingly develop this waist accessory, and lace nets and 
open effects in embrvideries are very popular. 

We have pattern No. 9835 in three sizes, small, me- 
dium and large. In the medium size, the garment re- 
quires a yard and three-eighths of material twenty-seven 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


——__<@—________. 


LADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH SHIELD. 
(For Iiuastrations see this Page.) 





No. 9867.--A pretty sailor blouse that opens in V 
shape over a removable shield and closes below .with 
buttons and button-holes is here represented made of 
blue and white serge and trimmed with bands of the 


Lapres’ OveR-Biovse. (To se Mape witi Roryn or Faxcy, Low Neck ~White serge and rows of blue soutache braid. It is 


AND WITH OR WITHOLT THE Caps ) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


from thirty to forty inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the garment requires two yards and an eighth of 
bine serge forty inches wide, with half a yard of white serge 
in the same width for the collar and cuffs. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. : 
—__—_—_~.—_____-_ 
Figure No. 161G.—LADIKS’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 
(For Mlustration see Page 540.) 


Fievre No. 161G.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 9892 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and may be seen again on 
page 535. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9398 and costs 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in nine sizes froin twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. 

In this instance the nine-gored skirt is shown devel- 
oped in bayadeére-striped silk and the simple full waist 
of organdy. The waist may be made with or without 
a fitted lining; it has becoming fulness puffing out styl- 
ishly in the fronts, which are closed at the center, and the 
back has gathered fulness at the waist, but is smooth at 
the top. The entire body and also the two-seam sleeves are 
encircled by gathered ruches of organdy alternating with 
rows of insertion; this decoration well impart an eiaborate 
effect to a very simple waist. A ribbon stock and a fringe- 
finished sash of ribbon give an attractive completion. 

The skirt is an especially good shape for striped silks 
and patterned goods of all kinds, the gores being narrow 
and cut so as to be straight at the center and bias at the 
side edges; it is fan-plaited at the back. 

The waist is a pretty style by which to make up dimity 
or Swiss, net, grenadine, etc. If made without the 
lining, separate slips of lining may be worn underneath 
to vive any adinired color, which will be matched in the 
belt and stock. The skirt may be of satin or silk, baya- 
dere stripes being a popular choice just now. 

Ribbon, feathers and flowers adorn the straw hat. 


—--- - + 


LADIES’ OVER-BLOUSE. (To Be Mave wirnt Rovyp or 
Fancy Low Neck anxp WITH OB WITHOUT THE 
Caps.) FOR WEAR WITH WAISTS. 

(For Iagtrations see this Page.) 


No. 9835.—For wear with a variety of waists, this over- 
blouse is very becoming and fashionable. It is pictured 
made of lace net and trimmed with velvet ribbon put on 
in diarnond plaid design and a silk ribbon belt. It is 
shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams and may be 
made with a low, round neck or with a low neck that is 
square at the back and fancifully pointed at the front. 
Gathers adjust the fulness at the waist both back and 
front, and the over-blouse pouches very slightly over the 
belt. The closing is made invisibly at the left side along 
the shoulder and under the arm. Circular sleeve caps 
ripple jauntily over the tops of the dress sleeves. 

An over-blouse of this style could be charmingly made 
of satin or silk overlaid with lace. Ruchings or plaitings 
of silk, lace edging and ribbon would contribute a pleas- 
ing decoration. There are. many handsome fabrics and beau- 
tiful trimmings now displayed in the shops, which would pleas- 
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shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams, and the lower 
edge is drawn in about the waist by an elastic inserted 
in the hem, the blouse drooping all round in regulation 
sailor-blouse fashion. A moderately deep sailor-collar 
that is square at the back has wide slanting ends that meet 
at the top of the closing and extend in points on the full one- 
seam sleeves, which are gathered at the top and bottom and 
finished with round cuffs. The shield is made with a shallow 
cape back, a smooth front and a standing collar and is closed 
on the left shoulder. The plaited ends of ties are tacked be- 
neath the ends of the collar and the ties are knotted in sailor 
fashion. 
Flannel, cloth and English serge are in vogue for sailor blouses 
and cooler materials that are equally appropriate are linen, 
duck, crash and cotton cheviot. Braid is the usual trimming. 
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Front View. Back View. 
Laviges’ Salton Blouse, with Sire.p. 
(ror Description cee this Page.) 





Front View. 
LADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH SHIELD. 
(For Description see Page 542.) 


Back View. 


We have pattern No. 9867 in six sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty inches, bust measure. To make the blouse for a lady 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR DRESSING-SACK, WITH SQUARE YORF. 
(To BE MADE WITH STANDING OR ROLLING Cor 
LAR AND WITH CUFFS OR FRILLS.) 

(For Description see Page 543.) 


trim. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
e 
LADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH 
SHIELD. 


(For Illustrations see Page 541.) 

No. 9881.—A combination of 
blue and white serge was chosen 
for this up-to-date sailor blouse, white appliqué anchors 
providing the decoration. The garment is shaped by 
under-arm and shoulder seams and is slipped on over the 
head. The lower edge is hemmed to hold an elastic, 
which draws it closely about the waist, and the blouse 
droops in the regular way. The front is shaped in a 

2 ANS | sie ste AE deep, narrow V, and inthe opening is secured a remov- 
ame MMR” 44 STARE Sage able shield that is made with a cape back and a stand- 
is \ SE \\\ ; ee ing collar and closed at the left side. The large sailor- 
collar falls broad and square at the back, and its pointed 
ends meet at the bottom of the V opening. The sleeves, 
which are gathered at the top and bottom and finished 
with round cuffs, are of the correct size and shape. 

The mode is adaptable to duck or linen, as well as plain 
and fancy striped flannel, serge and silk in combination 
with cloth or velvet. 

We have pattern No. 9881 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the garment requires two yards and a half of 
white serge forty inches wide, with three-fourths of a 
yard of blue serge in the same width for the shield. 
collars and cuffs. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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Figure No. 162G.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 162G.—This consists of a Ladies shirt- 
waist and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No, 9845 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is shown 
again on page 537. Theskirt pattern, which is No. 9871 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty te 
thirty-six inches, waist measure, andis shown on page 553. 

A shirt-waist of heliotrope silk with white linen cul- 
lar is here associated with a dark-blue serge skirt trim- 
med with black satin folds arranged in a graceful design. 
The shirt-waist is one of the new tucked modes, smal! 
tucks in groups of three crossing the back and fronts 
and encircling the shirt sleeves, which have straight link 
cuffs. The fronts pouch very slightly and have pretty 
fulness at each side of a box-plait, through which the 
closing is made with studs, and the back has fulness in 
of medium size, will require two yards and five-eighths of | the lower part and is drawn down trimly; the collar is remov- 
blue serge forty inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard able, and withit a plaid silk tieis worn. The belt is of ribbon. 
of white serge in the same width for the shield, ties and to The handsome skirt isa newcircular bell style thatis dart-fitted 
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Figtre No. 162G.—This illustrates LApres’ ToILETTe.—Tiie patterns are 
Ladies’ Shirt- Waist No, 9845, price 10d. or 20 cents; and 
Skirt No. 9871, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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Back View. 


at the front and sides and 
laid in an under box- 
plait at the back. 

Shirt-waists of ging- 
ham, chambray, lawn or 
other cottons or of 
silk accompany skirts of any variety of wool goods in gray, 
brown, blue or black, tinished plainly or trimmed with braid 
or folds. | 

The fancy straw hat is trimmed with ribbon and wings. 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR DRESSING-SACK. WITH SQUARE YOKE. 
(To BE MADE WITH STANDING OR ROLLING COLLAR 
AND WITH CUFFS OR FRILLS.) 
(For Ilaetrations eee Page 542.) 


No. 9831.—Oashmere is illustrated in this graceful dressing- 
sack, with lace edging for the sleeve frills and collar decora- 
tion; and Jace net overlies the collar and the deep, square 
yoke that forms the upper part of the garment. A fitted lin- 
ing is provided, but its use is optional; it is of basque depth 
and closes, like the sack, at the center of the front. The cir- 
calar fronts and back, although joined sinoothly to the yoke, 
fall out in E eailn ripples that are almost like godets near the 
bottom. The neck may be completed with a standing collar 
or a rolling collar, as illustrated. The sleeves are gathered at 
the top and bottom and mounted on coat-shaped linings; they 
may be finished with cuffs or with lace frills, as preferred. 

China or India silk, French flannel, Henrietta or vailing in 
white or pretty tints are hked for dressing-sacks, and lawn, 
nainsook or Swiss could also be used. 

We have pattern No. 9831 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the dress- 
ing-sack for a lady of medium size, calls fortwo yards and 
seven-eighths of goods forty inches wide, with half a yard of 
lace net twenty-seven inches wide to cover the voke and col- 
lar, and two yards and three-eighths of lace edging four inches 
and a fourth wide for the sleeve frills. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 25 cents. 
~————_—_- > Fo a 


LADIES’ BOLERO DRESSING-SACK, WITH FICHIU ENDS. 
(For Ilastrations sce this Page.) 


No. 9825.—This dainty bolero dressing-sack is pictured 
made of white China silk, with lace edging for the frills and 
baby ribbon for ties. The bolero is fitted by shoulder and 
ander-arm seams and a seam at the center of the back, and 
the fronts are draped at the bust by three upturned plaits in 
-he front edges and are extended to form fichu ends that are 
-eversed in 8 pretty way and adorned with frills of lace 
2dging, the frills down the front falling in jabot style. The 
1eck is low in V shape in front, and the fanciful collar, which 
s bordered with a frill of Jace, is in two sections that flare 
3t the center of the front and back. The one-seam sleeves 





oe | MAIS 
9825 “€igels 


Lapiks’ Bo.erRO DRESSING-SACK, 
with Flcuu Nps. 


(For Deecription see this Page.) 
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are gathered at the top, and the wrists are com- 
pleted with a frill of lace and casings through 


‘i \ which draw-strings are run to adjust the 
oe sleeves comfortably about the wrist. A peplum 
" formed of a frill of lace is joined to the lower 


edge of the sack, giving an air of quaintness. 

The mode will be pretty made up in inex- 
pensive silks, like China, Liberty and plain or 
fancy taffeta and trimmed elaborately or sim- 
ply with lace edging and ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 9825 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, the garment 
requires three yards and five-eighths of China 
silk twenty inches wide, with two yards and 
five-eighths of edging eight inches wide for the 
peplum, and eleven yards and three-fourths of 
edging six inches wide for the sleeve frills and 
to trim. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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ae Figure No. 163G.—LADIKS' BASOL KE. 
(For Tlustration eee this Page.) 


Figure No, 163 G, —This repres ats a Ladies’ 












basque. The 
pattern, 
which is No. 
98388 and 
costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is 
in ten sizes 
for ladies 
from thirty 
to forty-two 
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Figure No. 1636.—This illustrates Lapies'’ Basque.—The pattern 
is No. 9833. price 10d. or 20 cente. 
(For Description see thir Page.) 


inches, bust measure, and is differently illustrated on page 529. 
The diagonal closing gives a smart air to this tailor-made 
basque, which is here pictured made of cheviot ima large check 
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pattern, with soutache braid 
for decoration. The adjust- 
ment, which is effected by 
double bust darts and un- 
der-arm and side-back gores, 
and 













gown for ceremonious occasions by the 
able train here illustrated. The s 
rich brocaded satin, and may be made in 
two lengths illustrated, and with round or 
according to preference. It consists of two cen 
gathered closely at the top and a gore at 


< is perfectly simooth 

S graceful, and the back may extends well round on the sides of the ski 

S be nade with or without a adjusted, revealing the front of the skirt in 7 

\ center seam. Extra widths effect. At the back the train h : 

\ } at the side-buck seams be- spread gracefully. The top is 

SX low the waist are under- closes in front. | oy a” 
folded in coat-plaits that The train could be of the same material as the ; 

1 










add to the smart effect. The 
closing is made with but- 
tons and button-holes from 








or of a contrasting fabric, and a harmonious effect « 


produced ir 
adding some 
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Side Views. 







Lapies’ ADJUSTABLE Train. (To BR MapeE IN EituerR oF Two 
LENGTHS AND WITH SQquARE OR ROUND CORNEKS.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


the left shoulder to a trifle below the waist-line at the center. 
the edges flaring sharply below. The standing collar closes at 
the throat, and the two-seam sleeves are gathered at the top. 

This mode affords a pleasing variety in the way of plain 
basques whieh are always more or less affected by well-formed 
women. The mode is adapted to the novelty weaves of the 
season and also to camel’s-hair, serge, Henrietta and similar 
woollens. Trimming will usually be put on flat. 

Ribbon decorates the English walking hat. 


——— ey 


half of goods twenty-two inches wide. Price of patter 
ls. or 25 cents. 
ee 
LADIES’ STOLE COLLARETTE, EXTENDED TO FORM CAFS 
(To BE MapE WiTH oR WITHOUT THE COLLAR TABS AND 
WITH THE CAPS IN TABS OR PLAIN.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 545.) 


No. 9829.—The stylish collarette here illustrated is made of 
Bengaline silk and ornamented with lace edging and jet band. 
It is shaped by shoulder seams and is extended to form deep 


smooth caps, which may be eels in te as preferred. The 
collarette has ohightly fart en 


LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE TRAIN. (To BE MADE IN EITHER OF 
Two LENGTHS AND WITH SQUARE OR ROUND CORNERS.) 


‘For Lustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9917.—A short gown may be transformed into a superb nd shapes a point st 
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the center 
of the back. 
The = stand- 
ing collar 
may be left 
plain or have 


Front View. 
Lanpres’ Store CoLLAReTTE, 

EXTENDSD TO 'oRM CAPs, 

(fo BE Mabe Wir or 

WITHOUT THE COLLAR 

TALS AND WITH THE Caps 

IN TaBs OR PLAIN.) 
\Fer Deserfption ce2 Page 54.) Back View. 
a row of lace-edged square tabs joined to its upper edge. 

Black or colored velvet, plain or brocaded silk, satin overlaid 
with lace or a fine quality of broadcloth will 
develop this mode stylisliy, and lace edging, finely 
plaited ribbon, appliqué triminins and jet passe- 
menterie will provide effective decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9829 in three sizes, small, 
medium and large. In the medium size, the col- 
larette requires seven-eighths of a yard of goods 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. 


or 10 cents. 
> -— ——_— v 


LADIES’THRIEM-PIECK SKIRT. (To Have FiGutT or 

Fewer Scant Bras RurFies.) PARTICULARLY 

DESIRABLE FOR NETS, LACK AND 
SHEER FABRICS. 
(For Llustrations see this Page.) 

No. 9875.—This stylishly shaped skirt covered 
with raffles is popular and effective ;. it is pictured 
made of taffeta silk, with striped net for the ruffles, 
which are trimmed at the lower edges with narrow 
ribbon ruffles. The three- 
pieee skirt has a front-gore 
between two circular por- 
tions that are joined in a 
seam at °the center of the 
back. Darts remove all ful- 
ness over the hips, giving a 
perfectly smooth effect, and 
slight fulness is disposed jin 
gathers at each side of the 
plaeket. The skirt is covered 

with eight scantily gathered 
bias ruffles, the top ruffle be- 
ing included with the belt. 
Fewer ruffles may be used, 
according to the taste of the 
wearer. The skirt ineasures 
about three yards round at 
the bottom in the medium 
sizes and may be worn with 
or without a sinall bustle or 
with any style of extender. 

The Summer silks, organ- 
dies, dimities, grenadines 
and a long list of sheer fab- 
rics may be made up in this 
style. The skirt proper may 
be of silk and the rufiles of 
rrenadine, net, lace, etc. 

We have pattern No. 9875 
in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, 
waist measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the skirt with- 
yout the ruffles calls for tive 
vards and an eighth of ira- 
erial twenty-two inches 


wide, with five yards and an eichth of lace net twentv-seven 
Price of pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 


nehes wide for the ruffles. 


Side-Front View. 
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LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. (To BE Mapr wits THREE OR 


FEWER GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCKS.) 
(For Iiluetrations see Page 546.) 


No. 9870.—Another view of this skirt may be obtained by re- 
ferring to figure No. 157G ia this number of Tae DELingator. 

The three graduated circular tlounces which are a feature 
of this five-gored skirt introduce a charming novelty that will 
uttain much popularity. The skirt is here pictured made of 
taffeta silk, and the flounces are trimmed with velvet ribbon. 
The narrow front-gore is perfectly smooth at the top, and 
each side-gore is fitted by two darts, while the two back- 
gores are compactly gathered and fall in soft flute folds to the 
bottom, where the skirt measures about three yards and a half 
round inthe medium sizes. The lowest circular flounce meas- 
ures about four yards and five-eighths round in the medium 
sizes. The flounces are shallowest at the center of the front 
and deepen gradually toward the back to give the fashionable 
apron or tablier effect. A bustle or any style of skirt extender 
inay be worn. 

The skirt may be suitably made up in any of the seasonable 
dress goods, silk, woollen or cotton. The trimming will depend 


‘upon the color and quality of the goods chosen; on some 


materials lace insertion over ribbon will be 
effective. 

We have pattern No. 9870 in nine sizes 
for ludies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. To make the garment for 
a lady of medium size, will require thir- 
teen yards and a fourth of material twen- 
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Side- Back View. 

LADIES THREE-Pirce Skirt (To HAVE EIGHT 
OR Fewer Scant Bias RUPPLES) PAR- 
TICULARLY DESIRABLE FOR NBTs. 

LACE AND SHEER FABRICS. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ty-two inch 


25 cents. 


swide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 


> -—— 


LADIES’ LAPAYETTE COLLARETTE, WITH 
CAP EXTENSIONS, 
(for liusiations see Page dau.) 
No, 9854.—This serviceable and stylish 


Lafayette collarette with cap extensions is pictured made of 
myrtle-green velvet and decorated with appliqné lace and plait- 


546 


ings of black silk, the collar being lined with the silk. It con- 
sists of four sections joined in shoulder seams and a center 
seam, the sections being extended to form the Lafayette col- 
lar, which rises high about the neck at the back and rolls and 
flares becomingly in front. The collarette shapes two scollops 
at the closing and one broad scollup at the back and is extended 
in two scollops on the shoulders to form pretty caps. 

Velvet, satin, silk and various dress materials 
may be made up inthis way, and jet, lace and 
plaitings of ribbon or silk are available for deco- 
ration. 

We have pattern No. 9854 in three sizes, small, 
medium and large. In the medium size the col- 
larette calls for a yard and a fourth of goods twen- 
ty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 


cents, 
Ce ——— 
LADIES MILITARY COLLARETTE. WITH EKPAU- 
LETTE EXTENSIONS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 547.) 


No. 9848.—This stylish military collarette, with 
epaulette extensions, is pictured made of cadet-blue 
cloth and trimmed with gold braid. The collarette 
is composed of five sections joined smoothly 
to a standing military collar. The epaulette 


extensions are square, while the front and f 
back sections present an odd-looking leaf } 
4 
effect. ; 
Velvet, cloth, satin and many rich fab- f 
rics are chosen for an accessory of this kind, | 
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Side-Front View. 
LADIES’ FIVE-—GORED Skirt. (To BE MADE WITH 
THREE OR FEWER GRADUATED CIR- 
CULAR FLOUNCES.) 


(For Description see Page 545.) 


and frequently it is made to match special 
costumes. Plaitings of silk or chiffon, passe- 
menterie, gimp, ruchings of ribbon or rows of 
narrow braid or baby ribbon may be used for 
garniture. 

We have pattern No, 9848 in three sizes, 
small, medium and large. In the medium 
size the collarette requires five-eighths of a yard of goods 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Side-Back View. 


LADIES’ SEVEN-GCRED SKIRT. (To BE StpB—PLAITED OR 


GATHERED AT THE BACK AND MADE WITH A 
SWEEP OR IN RounD LENGTH.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 547.) 
No. 9873.—Another view of this skirt may be obtained 





Front View, Back View. 


Lapies’ LAFAYETTE COLLARETTE, WITH Cap-KXTENSIONS. 


(For Description see Page 545.) 


by referring to figure No. 156G in this magazine. 

The fashionable sheath-like effect about the hips 
is seen in the modish skirt, which is here pictured 
made of camel’s-hair and embraces seven gores. The 
front-gore and the gore at each side of the front are 
narrow, and the fulness at the back may be gathered 
or arranged in two backward-turning plaits at each 
side of the center seam, the plaits expanding grado- 
ally in fan style. The skirt may be made with a sweep 
or in round length and worn with any style of ex- 
tender. In the round Jength it measures four yards 
round in the medium sizes. 

Most all of the seasonable dress goods will be satis 
factory for the mode, and it invites simple as well as 
elaborate decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9878 in ten sizes for Jadies 
from twenty to thirty-eight inches, waist measure. 
For a lady of medium size, the skirt needs five yards 
and an eighth of material forty inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 1s. or 
25 cents. 





> —-——_ 


LADIES’ SKIRT, 
WITH A NARROW, 
FULL-LENGTH 
FRONT-GORK BE- 
TWEEN SHORT 
CIRCULAR  POR- 
TIONS THAT 
ARE LENGTHEN- 
ED BY A GRAD- 
CATED CIRCU- 
LAR FLOUNCE. 
(To BE Mape Wits 
or WITHOUT THE 
SEVEN—GORED Fots- 
DATION SKIRT AND 
IN Kounn J.excTH 
OR WITH 
A Suicut Sweep) 


(For Dlustrations are 
Page 548.) 


No. 9885.—This 
skirt is among the 
recent novelties 
and is exceedingly 
handsome and 
graceful in effect. 
It is pictured made 
of cloth and is dis 
tinguished from 
the numerous flounce skirts in, vogue by,a narrow, full-length 
front-gore between. short circular'sectionsthat are lengthened 
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bya circular flounce. The circular sections may be eased on arm’s-eye. To make a pair of full-length sleeves for a lady 
the belt or fitted by darts, and two closely lapped, backward- whose arm measures eleven inches as described, will need 
turning plaits dispose of the fulness at each side of the center two yards of goods forty-five inches wide, with two yards 
seam. The flounce is narrowest where it joins the side and an eighth of edging four inches wide for the frills; a 
edges of the front-gore and deepens gradually toward the pair of elbow sleeves will need a yard and a half of material 
back, where it falls in with the folds of the plaits, while forty-five inches wide, with two vards and five-eighths of edg- 








ing five inches and a half wide for the frills. Price of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—_—_—_—— — >--———_—- 


LADIES’ FANCY STOCK COLLARS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 549.) 


No. 9863.—Thexe fancy stock collars represent the new- 
est ideas in accessories of this kind. One collar is shown 
made of cashmere and silk, ribbon forming the stock ties, 
which are handsomely bowed in front. It consists of a high 
standing collar, to the upper edge of which are sewed two 
fancifully shaped flaring sections that meet at the center 
of the back and are wide apart in front. The ribbon ties 


ee. - Wye. e 
, enone ete en ee are arranged in soft upturned folds about the collar and 
Lapees’ MILITARY COLLARETTE, WITH EPAULETTE EXTENSIONS. bowed in front. 
(For Description see Page 546.) The other stock collar consists of a standing collar encir- 


it springs out in ripples, due to the shaping, 
at the sides. The skirt may be made in 
round length or witha slight sweep. [nthe 
round length the skirt measures a little 
over four yards and a fourth in the medium 
sizes. A row of fancy braid along the top 
of the flounce contributes a dressy finish. 
The seven-gored foundation skirt is gath- 
ered at the back. The skirt may be lined 
throughout and worn without the founda- 
tion skirt, or it may be made up unlined and 
worn with the foundation skirt, ss prefer- 
red. <A small bustle or any style of skirt 
extender may be used. 

All woollens of seasonable texture, in- 
cluding armurette,camel’s-hair, light-weight 
cheviot, suiting, serge and novelty weaves 
may be made up by this pattern, and deco- 
ration may be arranged on the front-gore 
and above or at the foot of the flounce. 

We have pattern No. 9885 in 
nine sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. Fora lady of medium 
size, the skirt needs five yards 
and an eighth of goods forty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 


ak ——————_ — > — —-——.. 


LADIES’ SHIRRED DRESS 
SLEEVE. (To BE MADE IN FULL 
LENGTH OR ELBOW LENGTH.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 548.) 


No. 9890.—This sleeve will 
be especially charming made up 
in any thin fabric. It is shaped 
by only an inside seam and is 
shirred to forin a series of en- 
circling puffs of even depth; it 
is arranged over a coat-shaped 
lining, and may be made in full 
length or elbow length, as pre- 
ferred, a shaped friil complet- 
ing it in either length. 

Chiffon, Liberty silk, crépe 
de Chine, mousseline de soie, 
silk mul] and organdy will be 
exceedingly dainty for a sleeve 
of this kind, and satin or flex- 
ible silk would also be effective. 
A plaiting of chiffon, silk, 
organdy or mull could be used, 
instead of the lace frill. 

We have pattern No. 9890 in 


cled by a wrinkled stock of silk over which is a 
smooth fancifully shaped portion that is hollowed 
out in the front and back to reveal the stock 
effectively and stands above the collar in points 
at the sides. 

These collars may stylishly complete any of the 
new basques, waists, blouses, etc., and a combina- 
tion. of velvet and silk or silk with dress goods 
will be appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 9863 in three sizes, small. 
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Side- Back View 
LADIES’ SEVEN-—GorRED Skirt. (To BE SrpE= 
PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK 
AND MADE WITH A SWEEP OR 
IN RounpD LENGTH.) 
(For Description see Page 546.) 


medium and large. In the medium size 
BS SGQDe4AaRnNH the flaring stock collar calls for a fourth 
9873 ‘ , of & yard of goods thirty or more inches 
Side-Front Vi wide, with a fourth of a yard of silk 
ema PAC: twenty inches wide to line the flaring 
portions, and’a’ yard and three-eighths 


six sizes for ladies from ten to fifteen inches, arm measure, of ribbon four inches wide) for the ties; the close stock collar 
measuring the arm about an inch below the bottom of the needs half a yard of silk twenty inches wide, with an eighth 
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Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


> 


LADIES’ TUCKEDSEV EN-GORED SKIRT, WITH SEV EN-GORED 
FOUNDATION SKIRT. (To be Mane with Srx Tucks ax INcu 


waist measure. 


LHE DELINEATOR. 


of a yard of dress goods forty inches wide for the revers. twenty to thirty-two inches, 


For a lady 


of medium size, the garment 
requires seven vards and an 


ls. or 25 cents. 


AND A IALF WIDE. OR WITH TWELVE TUCKS THREE-FOURTHS OF AN 


Inco WIDE, OR WITH EIGHTEEN TucKkS HALF Aan INcn WIDE, AND 
Box-PLAIveD OR GATHERED AT THE BAck.) 
(for INuetrutions see Page 539.) 


No. 9862.—.A tucked seven-gored skirt is new and stylish 


eighth of material forty in- 
ches wide. Price of pattern, 


> —— 


LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING 


and is pictured made of camel’s-hair over a seven-gored foun- TION AND A 


dation skirt of taffeta silk. It is rendered perfectly smooth- 


A TABLIER UPPER POR- 


GATHERED 


CIRCULAR LOWER POR- 


fitting at the top by the shaping and a dart in the first side- TION. (To BE MADE Witi 


gores; and may be made with six tucks an inch and a half 
wide, or with twelve tucks three-fourths of an inch wide, 
or with eighteen tucks half an inch wide. as desired. The 


OR WITHOUT 


tucks are arranged in one, two or three, according to the (For Tilustrasions 
width, just below the hips, two, four or six at the knee, No. 9872.—The  tablier 


















Side- Front View. 


LADIES’ Skirt, witH A NaARRowW FuLt—LENGTH FRontT-— 
(FORE BETWEEN SHORT CIRCULAR PORTIONS THAT ARE 
LENGTHENED BY A GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 
(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SEVEN-—GORED 
FOUNDATION SKIRT AND IX RouND LENGTH 


WITH A SLIGHT SWEEP.) 
(For Description see Page 546.) 


and three, six or nine a pretty distance from 
the edge, the result in any of these arrange- 
ments being very attractive. The fulness 
at the back of the skirt may be arranged in 
a box-plait at each side of the placket or it 
may be gathered. The width of the skirt 
at the bottom is three yards and five-eighths 
in the medium sizes. The skirt may be 
held ont at the back by a small bustle or 
any style of extender. 

Cloth, serge, cheviot, novelty goods and 
a host of washable fabrics like organdy, ba- 
tiste, linen, lawn, dimity, ete.. will be made 
up in this manner, and the width and num- 
ber of tucks will be a matter for the indi- 
vidual wearer to decide for herself. If made 


of cotton goods the tucks may be edged with Jace fulled on. 
We have pattern No. 9862 in seven sizes for ladies from 
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9885 


Side-Back View. 


belt at the back. 


THE SEVEN- 


GORED FouspaTion SKIRT.) 


see Page 550.) 


skirt is 
among. the 
popular new 
modes of the 
season: itis 
pictured 
made of fig- 
ured India 





Surrrep DreEss—SLEETE 
(To ne Mapre wsesFuLi-Lexcta 
on ELpow LENGTR.) 


(For Description see Page 547.) 


silk showing green and brown tints and decor- 
ated with a row of lace insertion put on in ziz- 


zag fashion 
above the 
lower edgeof 
the flounce. 
It falls overs 
seven - gored 
foundation 
skirt, the use 
of which. 
however, is 
optional 
The founda- 
tion skirt fits 
smoothly at 
the top 
across the 
front and 
sides and is 
compacts 
gathered at 
the back. 
The — circt- 
lar upper 
portion 18 
smoothly fit- 
ted at the 
top by three 
darts at each 
side; it takes 
a deep oral 
Shape at 
the front 
and is quite 
short at the 
back, where 
it is gather- 
ed. Thegrad- 
uated circt- 
lar ftlounce. 
which js 
turned ur 
derat the to}: 
and = gather- 
ed to forin § 
frill head- 
ing, is quite 
shallow in 
front and 
extends al- 
most to the 


The foundation) skirt measures abot! 
three yards and three-eighths at the) bottom, and the skirt 
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about five yards 
round in the 
medium sizes. 
_ This skirt may 
be held oat at 
the back by a 
small bustle or 
any styleof skirt 
extender. 
Challis, gren- 
adine, silk and 
the sheer nov- 
elty dress goods 
will be effective 
made up in this 
style over a silk 
or colored lawn 
or percaline foundation skirt. This skirt may accompany any 
of the dainty waists that are now shown in such varieties, and 
it may match or contrast with the waist, as desired. Plain 
challis will make up well in a skirt of this kind, and rows of 
narrow or wide velvet ribbon will be a suitable 
decoration. All sorts of washable fabrics are 





Back Views. 


Lapbirgs’ Fancy StocK COLLARS. 
(For Description see Page 547.) 


Front Views. 


also appropriate, and a lavish decoration of in- 
sertion or lace may be added, though decoration 
is not absolutely necessary to the good effect. 
We have pattern No. 9872 in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. For a lady of medium size, the skirt 
ealls for four yards and five-eighths of material 


forty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 
Is. or 25 cents. 


ee 


LADIES’ EIGHT- 
GORED SKIRT, 
PERFORATED 
FOR TRIMMING 
IN TABLIER 
OUTLINE (To 
BE MADE WITH A 
SLIGHT SWEEP OR 
IN ROUND LENGTH.) 

(For Lilustrations see 
Page 551.) 

No. 9874.—A 
handsomely shap- 
ed skirt showing 
the new _ sheath- 
like effect is here 
represented in 
challis. The front-gore and 
the two gores at each side 
fit with perfect smoothness 
over the hips, and the three 
back-gores are gathered to 
hang im fall rolling folds. 
The pattern is perforated in 
tablier outline so that trim- 
ming may be added to give 
the tablier effect now so 
fashionable. Theskirt may 
be made with a slight sweep 
or in round length, as pre- 
ferred; in the round length 
it measures three yards and 
a half at the lower edge in 
the medium sizes. A small 
bustle or any style of skirt 
extender may be worn. 

Silk, satin duchesse, or- 
gandy, lawn and also wool- 
lems of seasonable weight 
may be made up by this 
mode, and the decoration 
may consist of braid, ruch- 
ings of lace or footing, rib- 
bon, lace bands, etc. A 


handsome black grenadine made over shaded silk by this 
mode shows atablier trimming of gathered ruchings of the 














Side-Front View. 


grenadine. On lawn or organdy skirts lace or insertion will 
be used for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9874 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, will require four yards and 
three-fourths of goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 


ls. or 25 cents. 
>_> 


LADIES’ MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. 
(For Hlustrations see Page 552.) 


No. 9839.—The Marie Antoinette fichu here pictured made 
of gauze and frills of lace edging, trimmed with baby ribbon, 
will add a charming finish to many simple waists. The fichu 
portion, which is bias and in one piece, is in rounding outline 
at the back and prettily draped by plaits tacked at the center 
of the back and near the ends. A delightfully fluffy appear- 
ance is given by deep lace frills, which border the ftichu and 
fall of their own accord in full jabots at the ends, the frills 
being decorated with rows of baby ribbon. The fichu is crossed 
at the bust, the fluffy ends falling a trifle below the waist. 





Side- Back View. 
Laptes' TuckeD SrEvVEN-GORkED SKIRT, WITH 
SEVEN-GORED FouNDATION Skirt. (TO BB 
MADE WITH Srx Tucks AN INCH AND A HALF 
Wipe, OR WiTH TWELVE TvccKS THREE-— 
FourTHs OF AN INcH WIDE, OR WITH 
KIGHTEEN Tucks HALF AN INCH WIDE, AND 
Box-PLaiTED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK.) 


(For Description see Page 548.) 


Gauze, mull, organdy, Liberty silk and 
sheer fabrics generally may be used for 
the fichu and lace and ribbon will sup- 
ply the decoration. Plain waists may 
be made quite fanciful by a fichu of this 
style, and a particularly dainty one for 
wear with black waists could be realized 
by combining plain and dotted Swiss, 
with a very narrow edge finish of lace 
on the frills. White baby ribbon could 
be applied in groups on the frills, 

Pattern No, 9839 is in one size only, 
and, to make a fichu like it, ealls for 
three-fourths—ef a yard ef gauze twenty 
inches wide, with seven yards and fe <igkthxet edging ten 
inches wide for the frills. Price of pattern) 5d. or 10 cents. 


5oO 


LADIES’ THREE-PIECE BELL SKIRT, HAVING NO UNNEC- 
ESSARY FULNESS. (DESIGNED FOR SEVERE EFFECTS AND 
FOR FLounce, RUFFLE OR OTHER Fancy DECORATIONS.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 552.) 


No. 9833.—<A new three-piece bell skirt is here illustrated 
made of camel's-hair. It has a narrow front-gore between 
two circular portions that are joined in a seam at the center 
of the back. The shaping leaves no unnecessary fulness at 
the belt, whatever fulness there is being removed by six durts. 
A smooth sheath-like effect is seen about 
the hips to the ends of the belt, only a sus- 
picion of ripples forming below the hips, 
while at the back the skirt falls in two deep 
flutes that begin a little below the belt. 
These flutes are due entirely to the shaping 
and not to any arrangement of plaits. The 
skirt flares gracefully toward the lower 
edge, which measures nearly three yards 
round in the medium sizes, and a small 
bustle or any style of extender may be 
worn. The conservative width adapts the 
mode to flounce, ruffle or other fancy deco- 
rations, as well as to the severe effects ot 
tailor modes, in which the perfect shaping 
is shown to advantage. 

All tastes may be gratified by this mode, 
which, in addition to permitting plain and 
fancy effects with equal satisfaction, fills 
the latest demands of Fashion. Armurette, 
crépon, mohair, camel’s-hair, serge, suiting, 
light-weight cheviot and novelties will nake 
up pleasingly in 
this way, and silk, 
fancy bands, trim- 
med ruffles of the 
material or braid- 
ing may provide 
the decoration. 

We have pattern 


No. 98335 in ten 
sizes for ladies 
from twenty to 


thirty-eight inch- 
es, Waist measure. 
For a lady of me- 
dium size, the skirt 
will need three 
yards and a half 
of goods forty in- 
ches wide. Price 
of pattern, Is. or 
25 cents. 


> 


LADIES’ WAIST 
DECORATION, (To 
BE MADE WITH 
SINGLE, DOUBLE OR 
TRIPLE CAPS.) 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 553.) 

No. 9828.—By 
referring to figure 
No. 155G in this 
number of Tue 
DELINEATOR, — this 
waist decoration 
may be again seen. 

Many waists afford opportunity for the use of a deco- 
oration like the one here pictured made of silk overlaid with 
lace net and trimmed with footing. The decoration is low and 
round at the top, and its shoulder edges are seamed at one 
side and closed with hooks and loops at the other side. It 
tapers toward the waist and is deeply slashed at the center 
both front and back to form two tapering straps that are 
joined to a belt, the straps in front being plaited at the ends 
and pouching stylishly over a wrinkled ribbon belt. Caps 
composed of oval sections may be made single, double or 
triple. as preferred; they stand out in the fashionable way 
over the dress sleeves. 


Side- Front View. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Waist decorations like this will be effective made of fancy 
silk, satin, velvet or spangled net over silk, with ruches of 
chiffon, lace edging or bands of lace, bead passementerie, 
etc., for ornamentation. A dainty decoration is of cherry 
silk overlaid with black net showing large circular figures, 
and an edge finish is supplied by a row of spangled gimp. 
Frills or plaitings of chiffon, Liberty silk or mousseline are 


exceedingly dainty as a trimming. 
We have pattern No. 9828 in three sizes, small, medium and 
large. In the medium size, the decoration requires one vard of 
























Side- Back View. 


LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A TABLIER UPPER—PORTION AND A 
GATHERED CIRCULAR LOWER-PorRTION. (TO BE 
MabDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SEVEN- 

GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT ) 


(For Description see Page 548.) 


material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of 


pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
—— _ <4 


LADIES’ FRENCH SURPLICE CORSET-COVER. 
(To ne MADE witH SHALLOW OR DEEP V Neck.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 553.) 


No. 9841.—This novel and dainty French cor- 
set-cover is shown made of nainsook and trimmed 
with embroidered insertion, edging and ribbon- 
run beading. The back is smooth at the top and 
gathered at the bottom, and in the fronts are 
formed three groups of fine tucks that extend 
from the shoulders to the bust, the resulting fu)- 
ness being taken up in gathers at the lower edge. 
The neck may be in shallow or deep V shape. In the shallow 
V neck the fronts lap in surplice style, but in the deep V 
they meet only for a short distance above the waist. The 
lower edge is tinished with a belt to which is joined a gath- 
ered peplum, the ends of which either lap or meet with the 
fronts. 

The corset-cover is exceedingly pretty and will be made of 
fine nainsook trimmed with Swiss embroidery, Mechlin or 
Valenciennes lace. Both insertion and edging will be used, 
and beading threaded with ribbon is always liked. 

We have pattern No. 9841 inten sizes, for ladies from 
thirty to forty-eight! inches, bust’ measure. For a lady of 
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« medium size, the garment requires a yard and an eighth of 
-* material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 
~ 15 cents. 
| et ne 
~ LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT, HAVING THE FULLNESS AT THE 
: BACK FORMED IN AN UNDER BOX-PLAIT. 
(KNOWN AS THE BELL SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 553.) 
No. 9871.—This skirt is shown again at figures Nos. 158G 
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Side-Front View. 


Lapres’ Ergxut—Goreb SKIRT, PERFORATED FOR TRIMMING 
IN TABLIER OUTLINE. (TO BE MADE WITH A 
SLIGHT SWEEP OR RouND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 549.) 


and 162G in this number of Tue Detrnearor. 

The engravings show the latest circular bell 
skirt. It is here made of camel’s-hair. The skirt 
is of fashionable width, measuring about three 
yards round at the bottom in the medium sizes. 
All fulness about the hips is removed by darts, 
and the fulness at the back is laid in an under 
box-plait, that flares in rolling folds toward the 
lower edge. A bustle or any kind of skirt ex- 
tender may be worn with this skirt. 

The new cheviots, serges and novelty wool 
goods may be made up stylishly by the mode, and 
the skirt may be trimmed with braid, ribbon, 
bands of passementerie, ruchings of ribbon or 
silk or folds of material. 

We have pattern No. 9871 in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to to thirty-six inches, waist 
measare. Fora Jady of medium size, the garment 
needs three yards and an-eighth of material forty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—-- > 


LADIES’ DIVIDED CYCLING SKIRT (To BE Mabe IN EITHER 
or Two Lenotas.) EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR USE 
WITH DIAMOND AND DROP FRAME WHEELS. 

(For Miustrations see Page 554.) 


No. 9922.—Tan cloth was selected for this handsome divided 
cycling skirt, which is equally desirable for use with diamond 





———— 
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or drop frame wheels. The skirt hangs very gracefully, and the 
laits conceals the division when the 


arrangement of the 


wearer is dismounted. 
should be lined with some firm, slippery lining material and 
stiffened, at least, to the depth of five inches at the bottom. 
The divided portions are joined together by a center seam 
from the belt at the back to the belt in front and each por- 
tion consists of a wide front-gore and back-gore joined by 
a seam at the inside of the leg and a seam extending from the 
belt to the lower edge near the back. The front-gore is fitted 
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Side- Back View. 
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When made of woollen goods, it 


smoothly over 
the hips by two 
darts, but falls 
in slight ripples 
below. Three 
forward - turn- 
ing plaits are ar- 
ranged at each 
side of the cen- 
ter seam in 
front, and three 
backward-turn- 
ing plaits are 
made at each 
side of the cen- 
ter seam at the 
back, the mid- 
dle plaits at the 
back being tack- 
ed together 
along their out- 
er folds for sev- 
eral inches from 
the top so as to 
hold the folds 
over to conceal 
the = division. 
The plaits fall in 
handsome lines, 
and the skirt 
may be made in 
either length il- 
iustrated. A 
placket opening 
is finished in 
the under fold 
of the first plait 
in the right side 
of the front, 
and the belt is 
closed at the 
center of the 
front. Under 
the second plait 
in the left side 
of the front a 
pocket is in- 
serted. To pre- 
vent the skirt 
from being 
blown about by 
the wind while 
riding straps 
may be button- 
ed on the skirt 
at the sides. 
Theyare slipped 
off the button 
to permit the 
skirt to fall free 
when the rider 


is dismounted. Each divided portion measures a little over 
two yards and a half round at the lower edge in the medium 
sizes. Two rows of machine-stitching finish the skirt. 

The divided cycling skirt finds many admirers and may be 
made of all materials that are suitable for wheeling attire. 
Heavy linen crash is well liked for Summer wear, as well as 


serge, cheviot, covert cloth, broadcloth, etc. 


We have pattern No. 9922 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt 
for alady of medium size, needs four yards of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern,,1s..or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ DIVIDED CYCLING SKIRT. (To BE Mane 1N EITHER 
OF Two LENGTHS.) KQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR USK WITH 
DIAMOND AND DROP FRAME WHEELS. 

(For Tlustrations eee Page 354.) 


No. 9921.—A well-planned divided cycling skirt that can be 


worn with equally 
good effect on dia- 
mond and _ drop 
frame whieels is 
here shown made 
of covert cloth and 
finished with ma- 
chine-stitching. It 
consists of two circular portions that are wide enough to have 
a graceful effect even when walking. Each portion has its 
side edges joined in a seam along the inside of the leg, and the 
portions are joes together by a center seam extending froin 

ve back to the belt in front. The skirt is fitted 





Front View. 


the belt at t 
smoothly over the hips by three darts at each side, and a back- 
ward-turning plait that laps well over the center seain is laid 
in each side at the 
back, the plaits being 
lapped widely at the 
top. Two similar plaits 
are laid in the front, 
and in the under fold 
cf the right plait a 
slash of convenient 
depth is made and 
finished for a placket; 
and the closing is 
made with hooks and 
loops along the outer 
fold of the overlap- 
ping plait. The skirt 
is so well shaped and 
the plaits so ingeni- 
ously arranged that 
the division is not evi- AS 
dent when the wearer NRA 
is dismounted. <A e \ 
curved opening to LRN 
an inserted pocket is RY QS 
made at cach side of 
the front. To pre- 
vent the skirt from 
being blown about by 
the wind when riding 
straps may be but- 
toned to the sides of 
the skirt and unbut- 
toncd when = dis- “> 
mounted. When the 
skirt is made of wool- 
len goods it should be 
lined with some firm 
slippery material and 
stiffened at least to 
the depth of five in- 
ches from the bottom. 
The skirt can be made 
in either length illus- 
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Lapres’ THREE-PIECE BELL 


trated. In the shortest skirt the lower edge of each divided por- 
tion measures nearly two vards and a half in the medium sizes. 





LADIES’ MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHOU. 
(For Description see Page 549.) 
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Side- Front View. 


SKIRT, HAVING NO UNNECESSARY FULNESS. 
FOR FLOUNCE RUFFLE OR OTHER Fancy DECORATIONS.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Cycling skirts for the intermediate seasons are made of 
cheviot, serge and other strong weaves, while for Summer wear 
crash, cotton homespun and linen give excellent service. 

We have pattern No. 9921 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
medium size the skirt needs three yards and a half of goods fifty- 

four inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. 


or 25 cents. 
—_____ <> ____—__- 


LADIES’ SKIRT EXTENDER OR BUSTLE, 
WITH HIP PADS. 
(For Illustration see Page 555 ) 


No. 9878.—An ingeriously planned 
skirt extender or bustle with hip-pads is 
here shown made of hair-cloth. The 
bustle part consists of nine narrow frill: 
arranged ona plain lining that widens 
toward the lower edge; each ruffle is 
formed in a double box-plait at the cen- 
ter but left smooth at the sides, and 
above the highest ruffle the lining is 
smoothly faced. To the side edges of 
the bustle are joined hip-pads that are almost the depth of 
the bustle at their back edges, but narrow in curves toward 
their front ends. The pads are shaped to vive a graceful 
effect to the hips by a dart at the top and are made double s« 
that a light padding of curled hair could be inserted. Tape 
binds all the free edges of the bustle, the tape at the wp 
being left long enough to form tie-strings. 

The extender will insure the correct adjustment of the skirt 
worn over it, and will be made of hair-cloth as illustrated. 
with any lining material for the foundation. The hip-pad: 
could be made entirely of lining if desired and hair or cotton 
batting used for padding. 

Pattern No. 9878 is in one size only and to make an ex- 
tender like it will require a yard and three-eighths of hair- 
cloth eighteen inches wide, with haif a yard of ailesia 
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Side-Back View. 


(DestgNeD FOR SEVERE EFFECTS 4\? 


(For Description see Page 550.) 


thirty-six inches wide for the bustle foundation and under- 
pad-sections. Price, of :pattern,(5d, of 10(cents. 


—< eee 





FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1898. 


LADIES’ BUSTLE. 
(For Diustration see 
Page 555.) 

No. 9879.—The 
sinall, well shaped 
bustle here shown is 
made of white silesia 
and neatly trimmed 
at the edge with a 
frill of edging. It is 
deepest at the center, 
narrowing in round- 
ing outline toward the 
ends, and consists of 
an upper and under 
section stitched to- 
gether at each side of 


Front View. 





Front View. . 
Laptgs’ FRexcu Surpwice Corset-Cover. (To Be MADE WITH 
SHALLOW OR DreEP V NECK.) 


Back View. 


(For Description see Page 550.) 


the center and again 
near the ends to keep 
the hair padding in 
place. More padding 
is placed in the mid- 
dle division than in 
those at each side, but 
the small divisions at 
the ends are not pad- 
ded. The upper edges 
are bound with tape, 
which is left long 
enough to tie about, 
the waist. 

Cambrio, silk or 
any Jining material 
may be used for the 
bustle, and down, 
cotton batting or 

\curled hair used for 

ythe padding, the hair 
ileing preferable, as it 
is cool and light. 

Pattern No. 9879 is 
in one size only, and, 
tomakea bustle like it, 
requires three-eighths 
of a yard of material 
thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 3d. 
or 5 cents. 


—__-_-> 
LADIES’ BUSTLE 
AND HIP-PADSs. 


(For Niuetration see 
Page 555.) 


No. 9877. —The bus- 
tle and hip-pads’ here 


illustrated are made of silesia and trimmed with lace edging. 
They are made separate and loosely padded with curled hair 


x 





Lapies’ Waist Decoration. (To BB MADE 





Stde- Front View. 


053 


’ 


to give the proper 
size. The bustle nar- 
rows toward the top, 
and the pads are nicely 
rounded toward the 
back. The upper edges 
are bound with tape 
that is left longenough 
to fori tie-strings, by 
which the parts are 
tied together at the 
top and adjusted about 
the waist; strings are 
also sewed to the low- 
er corners and tied 
together. 

The most suitable 
materials for these 
bustles and hip-pads 
are muslin, cambric and silesia, while lace or embroidered edg- 
ing gives a dainty touch. 

Pattern No. 9877 is in one size only, and, to make the bustle 
and hip-pads, requires half a yard of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 cents. 


Back View. 
WITH SINGLE, DoUBLE OR TRIPLE CaPs.) 
(For Description see Page 550.) 


——— <> 


LADIKS' PETTICOAT-SKIRT. (EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR SILK 
AND WaSH FaBRICs.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 556.) 


No. 9876.—Cambric was used for this petticoat-skirt, which 
is up to date in width and shape and calculated to give the 
most approved effect to the skirt worn over it. Embroidered 
edging and tucks provide the decoration, but the tucks must 
be allowed for in cutting out, as they are not considered in 
the pattern. The skirt is made with a front-gore, a gore at 
each side and a straight back-breadth, the gores being joined 
to a shallow round yoke that is perfectly smooth fitting. A 
deep, straight flounce shirred on a cord is arranged all round 
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Side- Back View 


Lapies’ CIRCULAR SKIRT, HAVING THE FULNESS AT THE Back ForMED IX AN UnpeEr Box-Pualt. (KNOWN AS 


THE BELL SKIRT ) 


(For Description see Page 551.) 


the lower part of the skirt, and above it on the back-breadth 
are disposed two similar) flounces, the (upper edge of the 
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applied at the bottom of the 
flounces. A dust ruffle may also 
be added, if liked. A dressy skirt 
may be made of blue-and-gold 
glacé taffeta. In each flounce may 
be let a row of black Chantilly 
lace put in in serpentine lines and 
edging to match may hang in a 
frill from each flounce. A plaited 
or gathered dust ruffle may be 
added. In another silk skirt the 
ruffies may be corded, several cords 
being put in above each hem. 

We have pattern No. 9876 in 
nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist mea- 
sure. To make the garment for a 
Jady of medium size, will require 





Stde—Front View. 


Side— Back View. 
LapiEs’ Divinep Cycuine Skint. (To BE MADE IN KITHER OF TWo LENGTHS.) KQUALLY 
DESIRABLE FOR USE witH DIAMOND AND DROP FRAME WHEELS. 


(For Description see Paye 551.) 
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LYELL A a 


highest flounce being the depth 
of the yoke from the top. The 
back-breadth is underfaced at 
the top to form a casing for tapes 
that draw the fulness up and tie 
above the waist. In the medium 
sizes the petticoat-skirt measures 
nearly two yards and three-fourths 
round at the bottom, and the 





flounce four yards. 
The pattern may be cliosen for 
making up taffeta, sateen, moreen, 





9921 


Side-Front View. 


992 


Side. Back View. 


LADIES’ DIVIDED CycLING Skirt. (To BE MADE IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS.) EQUALLY 
DESIRABLE FOR USE WITH D1amMonpD AND Drop FRAME WHEELS. 


(For Description see Page 552.) 


cambric or muslin and the deco- 
ration will consist of ruffles of 
the material or lace or of tucks 
and embroidered edging and in- 
sertion, according to the materials 


selected. Rows of narrow braid or ribbon may trim petti- seven yards and an eighth-of material thirty-six inches 
coat-skirts made of silk or moreen, the trimming being wide. Price of pattern, 1s. .or; 25 (cents, 
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LADIES’ BUSTLE. 
(For Description see Page 553.) 





LapDIEs’ SKIRT EXTENDER OR 
BustTLeE, WIth Hip-Paps. 


(For Description see Page 552.) 98 





LADIES’ BUSTLE AND HIP- 
PADS. 
(For Description eee Page 553.) 


. DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


FLAVORS.—It is not gener- 
ally known that the essences 
of celery and spices, the juice of onions and many other 
flavors may be purchased ready for use. These preparations 
cost no mure than in their ordinary unextracted form. 

INSECT ENEMIES OF HOUSE PLANTS.—Make a strong 
suds of hard soap melted in half a pint of boiling water; into 
this slowly pour a pint of kerosene oil, continually stirring it. 
Add two gallons of warm water and mix thoroughly. After 
the scales have been removed from ivies and other plants with 





a small dull knife or the finger nail, spray well with this 


compound. Red spiders can be banished by generous showers 
- of clear water upon the plants that harbor them. 
CARE OF BROOMS AND BRUSHES.—Broom-corn brushes 
should be soaked in clear water for half an hour and then 
- dried out of doors, this process being repeated every fort- 
| night. Bristle brushes should be plunged up and down in a 
' mixture of ammonia and water and then dried in the open 
| gir, whenever they look dusty or dingy. Two table-spoonfuls 
of ammonia to a quart of water will be about right. 

DOWN PILLOWS.—Wax thinly the inside of the inner 
lining of down 
pillows and the 
feathers cannot 
creep through. 
Beeswax on a 
warm iron rub- 
bed over the in- 
side of the cases 
will have this 
effect. Fresh 
wax tnust be 
added as often 
as the iron is 

rubbed free 
from it. 

VEILS.—An 

‘English physi- 
‘cian claims that 
vertigo, nausea, 
headache, dul- 
ness of vision 
and many other 
serious ailments 
of women are 
be. to wearing 
veils. He says all 
veils are inju- 
rious to health, 
but those with 
spots are the 
worst. A high- 
ly successful 
New York 
physician has 
claimed that 
diseases are 
traceable to the 
eyes, and he has proved his assertion in many instances by 
restoring the general health through treating the eyes alone. 
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Side-Front View. 
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BATH-SEATS.—House furnishers have now on sale a seat 
that can be adjusted inside a bath-tub, so that foot-baths are 
no longer a necessary piece of furniture. 

SCORCHED LINEN OR COTTON.—Unless it is cindered, 
cover the spot with lather made of white soap and soft water 
and lay im the sun to bleach. Sometimes several applications 
of lather are necessary. In obstinate cases wetting with white 
vinegar or exposure in the hot sunshine will remove the brown 
of a too hot iron. 

ALCOHOL ON POLISHED WOOD —In these days of chaf- 
ing-dishes and afternoon teakettles polished tables are sub- 
jected to a new danger. Alcohol spilled upon their surface 
turns the varnish white. A little sweet oil, or, indeed, any oil, 
rubbed on as soon as the corroding liquid can be wiped off, will 
arrest the action of the alcohol. Afterward rub the spot with a 
mixture of equal parts of paraffin oil and turpentine to restore 
the fine finish to the wood and then wipe dry. 

TO REMOVE TEA STAINS.—Various processes have been 
recommended. but the quickest way to restore the surface to its 
original condition is to wet the spot with a solution of oxalic 
acid, which all housekeepers keep for copper utensils. and 
almost immediately rinse the acid away, adding a little am- 
monia or soda to neutralize it. 

LAMP WICKS.—Lamp wicks soaked for a few hours in 
vinegar and thoroughly dried before they are used will throw 
out an unusually white and clear light. 

EGGS COOKED IN MILK.—Bring fresh milk to nearly 
boiling point, drop a muffin ring into it, and in this place an 
egg. As soon as the egg is cooked enough lift it out witha 
broad knife and lay it upon hot toast that has been buttered 
and slightly moistened by warm milk poured upon it from @& 
spoon. A little salt and a pinch of pepper makes a perfect pre- 





Side- Back View, 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT-—SKIRT. 
SILK AND 

(For Description see Page 553.) 


(EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR 
WASH FABRICS.) 


paration for any breakfast or lunch table, and it 
is especially welcome to an invalid. 

UNCOMFORTABLE SHOES.—These can usu- 
ally be reduced to endurance by laying a cloth 
wet in very hot water upon them while on the feet. 
Allow the leather to dry perfectly without remov- 
ing the shoes. This hot bath softens the leather, 
and it stretches to the required shape. 

ODORLESS TEAPOT.—When a teapot is not in daily use, 
a lump of sugar left in it will keep it sweet and free from odor. 
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Fiecre 1D 84.—Giris’ 
dress and guimpe. The dress 
puttern, which is No. 9840 
end costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age, 
and is shown again on page 
5ti5. The guimpe pattern, 
which is No. 9844 and costs 
5d. or 10 cents, is in six sizes 
for girls from two to twelve 
years old, and is differently 
pictured on page 572. 

A dress of figured organdy, 
with edging and a ribbon 
sash fora finish, and a guimpe 
of white lawn, witha pretty 
trimming of embroidered 
edging and insertion compose 
this dainty little toilette. The 
dress is made with a low 
square neck: it has a pouch 
front joined toa pointed yoke, 
and a full back joined toa 
shallow square yoke. It is 
closed at. the back. Frill caps 
fluff prettily over the short 
puff sleeves and fall in oddly 
shaped tabs an the front and 
back; and a= straight skirt 
gathered all round is joined 
to the waist. 

The guimpe is box-plaited 
at the front and back and has 
a turn-down collar in two 
sections and full sleeves com- 
pleted with turn-up cuffs. 

India and China silk, lawn, 
organdy, Swiss, etc., trim- 
med with ribbon and lace 
will be pretty for the dress, 
while the guimpe may be of 
mull, lawn or soft silk. 

The Aaring hat is trimmed 
with wide ribbon. 


Fieacre 1D35.—Giris’ 
Trexkep Empire Dress.-- 
This illustrates a Girls’ Em- 
pire dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9883 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for girls from two to ten 
years old. and is again shown 
on pare 563. 

Two shades of India silk 
which contrast charmingly 
and tucked mousseline de ste 
are here prettily combined 
in the dress, which is a pic- 


turesque Empire style of 
simple construction. The 


very short, plain body is made 
fanciful by a tucked pointed 
voke and larve pointed revers 
that turn over from the sides 
of the yoke at both back and 
front. The lone, gathered 
skirt, which is joined to the 


body, has a cluster of seven tucks above the hem. 
ing trims the standing collar. the revers and the wrists of the 
sleeves, which display Empire puffs. 


Se les Tor 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TOILETTES FOR EARLY SUMMER. 
(For Illustrations see Coiored Plate on Opposite Page.» 
ToiLetTe.—This consists of a Girls’ 


THE DELINEATOR. 





FiaurE No. 164G.—This illustrates Misses’ AFTERNUON Dress.—The. 
pattern is No. 9846, price Is. or 20 cents. 


(For Description eee Page 560.) 


Lace edg- 
waist. 
A wide ribbon sash tied 


isses and Girls, 


ina large Empire bow with long ends at the left side of the 
front adds+to the quaintness of the frock. 

The picturesque air of Empire dresses delights little women. 
and their simplicity appeals to mothers who make their chil- 


dren’s dresses. Ali of the 
soft Summer textiles and 
plain or satin-striped challis. 
Lansdowne or nun’s-vailing 
will make up charmingly by 
this pattern, and lace edging 
and ribbon will provide suit- 
able ornamentation. <A pret. 
ty effect could also be carried 
out with wool and silk goods. 

Flowers and ribbon adom 
the straw hat. 


Fievre D36.—Misse:' 
Torretts.—This consists of 
a Misses’ tucked skirt and 
yoke-waist. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 9835 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is m 
seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. 
and is shown again on page 
574. The waist pattem. 
which is No. 9861 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes from eight to sixteen 
years, and is differently pic- 
tured on page 570. 

The tuilette, which is an 
extremely effective style. is 
composed of a pretty yoxke- 
waist made of taffeta sili 
and insertion, and a new 
tucked skirt of nun’s-vailing. 
The skirt is five-gored and 
hangs over a five-gored foun- 
dation skirt; it shows six 
tucks an inch wide very at- 
tractively located— one below 
the hips, two at the knees 
and three at hem depth from 
the loweredge. If preferred. 
twice as many half-inch tucks 
may be made. 

The waist has a deep yoke 
curved to form points, a full, 
drawn-down back closed at 
the center and a full front 
that puffs out in a becoming 
way and droops slightly over 
the ribbon sash, which is 
bowed at the back. Double 
frill caps stand out on the 
small sleeves, and the collar 
is encircled by a ribbon stock 
matching the belt. Insertica 
and edzing trim the waist 
very daintily. 

Tucked skirts are promin- 
ent among the newest stvles. 
and yoke-waists enjey hich 
favor, hence this toilette will 
be copied extensively in a! 
the Summer weaves and in 
soft light wocllens suitable 
for the season. Lace and rib- 
bon can be arranged in many 
charming ways for decor- 


tion, and a decorative material may be used for the yoke of the 
If the waist is desired for evening wear, it may be made 
(Lescriptions Continued on Paye 559.) 
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AMbisses’ and Guls’ Yoleltes for Carty Gummer. 


DESCRIBED ON PAGE 5656. 
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Note the 
REDUCTION IN PRICES 


of Patterns of New Fashions 

in this issue. 
Correspondingly 

Reduced Prices 

will be 

quoted with all New Styles 

as Published. 
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(Descriptions Continued from 
Page 556.) 
with a low neck and cap 
sleeves. 
Flowers and an Alsation 
bow of ribbon trim the straw 
hat artistically. 
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Fievre D 37.—Grrrs’ Tor- 
LETTE.—This consists of a 
Girls’ dress and guimpe. The 
(lress pattern, which is No. - 6«CUS 
9860 and costs 10d. or 20 SS: 
cents, is in ten sizes for girls . SSS ae 
from three to twelve years of | 
age, and may be seen again 
on page 567. The guimpe | 
pattern, which is No. 9792 
and costs 5d. or 10 cents, is 
in six sizes from two to twelve years old. 

A pretty dress of chambray is here shown 
worn with a lawn guimpe, and embroidered 
edging and insertion are used to trim both the 
dress and guimpe. The dress has becoming 
fulness in the front and back of the pretty 
round waist, which is closed at the back, and 
the skirt is gathered all round and joined to 
the waist. Double frills joined to the low 
round neck over .the shoulders have square 
ends falling free at each side of the fulness 
in the front and back; they fluff prettily over 
short, puff sleeves, which are finished with 
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bands. A ribbon belt is bowed at the left Vi B 9858 

side of the front. pene Vie oneraaenes 
Groups of fine tucks are taken up inthe Misses’ Tuckep Costume, with FivE-GoRED SKIRT. (TO BE MADE WITH TUCKED oR 

suimpe to square-yoke depth between rows PLAIN REVERS AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CUFFS AND 

of insertion ; and the full sleeves are finished FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT.) 

with wristbands of insertion decorated with (For Description see Page 560.) 


frills of edging to match the low collar. 


Guimpe dresses are always liked for either best or ordinary will also be suitable. 


Lace and ribbon are always tasteful on 


wear, as two or three guimpes prettily trimmed are all that is girls’ dresses, and they may be arranged to suit individual taste. 
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Front View. Back View. 





Misses’ COSTUME, WITH SEPARATE FIVE-GORED SKIRT. (TO BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR 
Rounp NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 560.) 





The straw hat is trimmed 
with ribbon and flowers. 


Figure D38.—MI1ssxEs’ 
Dress.—This represents a 
Misses’ dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9880 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in five sizes 
for misses from twelve to 
sixteen years old, and is 
shown differently made up 
on page 563. 

Polka-dotted batiste was 
here selected for the charm- 
ing dress, wide ribbon made 





\ into a stylish stock and belt 
xs > and lace edging in two widths 
9832 contributing a very tasteful 


decoration. The five-gored 

skirt is ruffled in tablier out- 
line, the four ruffles deepening gradually 
toward the back. 

A round yoke covered with ruffles of 
lace and closed on the left shoulder is a 
stylish feature of the waist, which is closed 
at the center, the right front being ex- 
tended in a novel way to lap over the 
closing and form a frill that narrows grad- 
ually toward the lower edge. The back 
has becoming fulness, and circular epau- 
ettes and caps increase the dressiness of 
the mode. 

There is unlimited variety in the wash- 
able fabrics of this season both as regards 
weave and patterns; among those best 
suited to this style are lawn, organdy and 
plain or dotted Swiss, which will be trim- 
med with lace edging and ribbon. Fou- 
lard and India silk will also be used, lace 


necessary to give pleasing veriety. Various wash fabrics may be _ being the trimming for these materials also. 
made up into dresses like this and challis, cashmere or India silk The round straw hat is trimmed with,ribbon and flowers. 
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FigurRE No. 164G.—MISSES’ AFTERNOON DRESS. 
(For Dlustration see Page 556.) 
Fiatre No. 164G.—This illustrates a Misses’ dress. The 


pattern, which is No. 9846 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
seven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen vears of age, and 


may be seen in three views on page 561 of this magazine. ° 


Figured French chaillis 
and plain velvet are here 
combined in this stylish 
dress, and insertion, lace 
edging and a ribbon belt 
give the decorative comple- 
tion. The waist is supported 
by a fitted lining that is 
closed at the center of the 
front, and the front is made 
on a separate fitted lining 
to close along the left shoul- 
der and under-arm edges. 
The surplice portions are 
draped in pretty folds by 
gathers and joined to a fan- 
cifully pointed yoke that is 
decidedly odd in effect. Un- 
der-arm gores render the 
sides smooth, and the full 
back is joined to a yoke cor- 
responding in shape with 
the front-yoke. Pointed 
sleeve-caps stand out on 
the two-seam sleeves, which 
are completed with pointed, 
roll-up cuffs. <A frill of lace 
edging rolls over from the 
top of the collar, which 
closes at the left side. 

The _ five-gored skirt is 
gathered closely at the back 
and hangs in graceful folds 
to the lower edge, where the 
flare is moderate. 

In the array of Spring and 
Summer dress goods will be 
found many novel and artis- 
tic designs, and this mode 
suggests an easy and pretty 
method of making them up. 
Nearly every shade in dress 
goods likely to be demanded 
by blonde or brunette may 
be found, and ribbon, lace 
and velvet will add a dressy 
finishing touch. 

The straw hat is trimmed 
with feathers and ribbon. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME WITH 
SEPARATE FIV E-GORED 
SKIRT. (To BE MADE WITH 
A HiGH oR Rounpd NECK 
AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR 

Suort SvEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 559.) 


No. 9832.—This  hand- 
some costume is made of 
fine wool dress goods com- 
bined with silk. The waist 
is made over a fitted lining 
and is closed at the back. 
The upper part of the body 
is a round yoke of tucked 
silk shaped with shoulder 
seams. The full front and full backs are gathered at the top 
and at the waist, the back being drawn down, while the front 
pouches very slightly at the center over a tucked belt that is 
closed under a buckle at the left side of the front, the over- 
lapping end being finished in a frill. Under-arm gores give a 
smooth effect at the sides. The fanciful two-seam sleeves are 
made over cuat-shaped linings and have a short double puff at 





FIGURE No. 165 G.—This illustrates Misses’ Sailor CostuME.—The 
pattern is No. 9834, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 561.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


the top; the upper portion is gathered along its back edge and 
has clusters of three small tucks taken up at intervals from 
the puff to the wrist, the tucks extending nearly half-wa: 
across from the inside seam. The puffs are gathered at th: 
top and bottom and through the center and are put on tu. 
stand out attractively, and plaitings of silk complete th: 
wrists. At the neck is a standing collar over which i: 
arranged a tucked stock of 
the silk having frill] end: 
closed at the back. A pretty 
Bertha in four ‘sections. 
which are in rounding ont- 
line at the lower edge anc 
bordered with fine knife- 
plaitings of silk, add to th. 
attractiveness of the cos 
tume. For evening wear 
the waist may be made with 
a round neck and short puf 
sleeves. | 

The five-gored skirt tit- 
smoothly over the hips, but 
breaks into slight ripple. 
below at the sides. It ix 
gathered at the back anc 
flares stylishly toward the 
bottom, where it measure 
three yards round at the 
foot in the middle size: 
Two knife-plaitings of the 
material prettily trim it at 
the bottom. 

Cashmere, challis, mohair. 
poplin and novelty goods 
combined with silk will 
pleasingly develop this mode. 
and fancy braid, passemen- 
terie, appliqué trimming and 
plaitings or ruchings of silk 
may fornish the decoration. 

We have pattern No, 9822 
in seven sizes for miss: 
from ten to sixteen years «f 
age. For a miss of twelve 
years, the costume will need 
four yards and a fourth vi 
dress goods forty inche- 
wide, with a yard and five- 
eighths of silk twenty inches 
wide for the yoke, stock. 
waist-belt and to trim the 

waist. Price of pattern, 1s. 
or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ TUCKED COSTUME, 
WITH FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT. (To Be Mave wits 
TUCKED OR PLAIN REVERS 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT TSE 
CUFFS AND FiIVE—GORED 

FOUNDATION SKIRT.) 

(For Iltustrationsa see Page 50.) 

No. 9853.—By referring t¢ 
figure No. 167 G in this mag- 
azine this costume may bx 
seen differently developed. 

This attractive costume 's 
distinguished by effectivel’ 
arranged welt-tucks in tlc 
waist and skirt. It is here 
illustrated made of plat 
challis in a new blue shade 
combined with red silk. The 
waist is provided with a fitted lining and is closed with hook- 
and eyes at the center of the front. A full vest of the silk 
gathered at the top and at the waist and is very effecti* 
between the fronts, which are smooth at the top and double 
shirred at the waist, the vest and fronts pouching becomingl’. 
At the top the fronts are turned back in pointed revers, whieh 
may be tucked or plain, as‘preferred... Shoulder and under-ar" 
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seams join the fronts to the 
back, which is smooth at the 
top but has gathered fulness 
drawn close to the center at 
the waist. Two clusters of 
seven welt-tucks are made in 
the back; one cluster of sim- 
ilar tucks is made in each 
front in line with the lower 
cluster in the back, and in 
the upper portion of the 
two-seam sleeves is a cluster 
of tucks in line with the up- 
per cluster in the back. The 
sleeves are made over coat- 
shaped linings; they: are 
gathered at the top and may 
be completed with or with- 
out fancy, tucked cuffs. A 
ribbon stock having frilled ends closed 
at the back covers the standing collar. 

The skirt is worn over the waist and 
a wrinkled ribbon belt is tied in a pretty 
bow at the bock. It comprises five gores 
and may be made with or without a 
five-gored foundation-skirt. It is fitted 
sinoothly over the hips by a dart in the 
top of each side-gore and is gathered at 
the back. A pretty flare is given toward 
the bottom, where it measures two yards 
and three-eighths in the middle sizes; 
and three clusters of welt-tucks consist- 
ing of three, five and seven tucks, re- 
spectively, are taken up in the skirt at 
effective distances apart. 

The costume may be prettily made up 
in cashmere, challis, grenadine, vailing, 
etc., combined with silk, and ribbon will 


furnish the decoration. A stylish example of the mode is of olive- 


green grenadine over shaded silk, with 
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Front View. 


Misses’ SAILOR COSTUME, WITH FouR-GoRED SKIRT 
THE PEPLUM.) 


(For Description see Page 562.) 


We have pattern No. 9858 in five sizes for misses from 
For a miss of twelve years, 


twelve to sixteen years of age. 
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9846 


Back View. 


Front View. 
Misses’ Dress, CONSISTING OF A YORKE—WaAIST, WITH SURPLICE FRONT, CLOSED AT THE 
Lerr SIDE, AND A SEPARATE FIVE-GORED Skirt. (TO BE MADE 
WitH OR WITHOUT THE SLEEVE-CaPs AND CUFFS.) 
(For Description see Page 562.) 


the costume needs three yards and three-fourths of dress 
goods forty inches wide, with five-eighths of a vard of silk 
twenty inches wide for the vest. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


chiffon for the vest. 


———-_ > =x——~— 


FIGURE No. 165 G.—MISSES’ 
SAILOR COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 560.) 


Fieure No. 165 G.—This rep- 
resents a Misses’ sailor costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 9884 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age, and 
may be seen in three views on 
this page. 

A smart jauntiness character- 
izes the sailor costume, which 
is here shown made of blue 
serge and white flannel, with 
white and black braid and a black emblem 
for decoration. The pretty blouse is arrang- 
ed on a fitted lining and pouches all round 
over a belt, to which a peplum having 
rounding front ends is joined after being 
laid in two rolling box-plaits at the back. 
A moderately large sailor-collar curving over 
the shoulders has broad, oddly shaped ends 
that frame a shield adjusted on the lining; 
and a standing collar gives the fashionable 
neck finish. Tie-ends of black silk are 
knotted in sailor fashion below the ends of 
the sailor collar and fall over the closing, 
which is made with hooks and eyes. The 
two-seam sleeves are pointed at the wrist. 

The skirt is a new four-gored style gath- 
ered at the back. 

For sailor costumes flannel and brillian- 
tine are frequently chosen, and duck, with 
contrasting piqué for the shield and collar. 
would be effective. Braid is the mest ay eben garniture. 


The straw hat shows § pretty tri imMihd Of) Gbbon and wings 
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Back View. 


(To BE MapE WITH OR WITHOUT 
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MISSKS’ SAILOR COSTUME, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM ) 
(For INustrations see Page 561.) 


No. 9834.—At figure No. 165G in this magazine this costume 


is again represented. 


A smart costume for school, seaside, yachting, tennis, golf 


and general outing uses is here 
pictured made of navy-blue 
serge and trimmed in a very ef- 
fective way with narrow white 
braid. It consists of a pretty 
sailor blouse and a four-gored 
skirt. The blouse is made over 
a well-fitted lining, and its seam- 
less back is joined to the fronts 
in shoulder and under-arm 
seams, Two rows of gathers 
at tle waist are tacked to the 
lining so as to make the blouse 
droop stylishly all round over 
the belt. to which a circular 
peplum is joined after being 
laid in two rolling box-plaits at 
the back. The peplum may be 
omitted. A sailor collar hav- 
ing broad, oddly shaped ends 
finishes the neck, which is cut 
low in front, revealing a smooth 
shield that is adjusted on the 
lining and trimmed with cross- 
rows of the braid. A standing 
collar gives the desired close 
neck finish; and tie-ends are 
fastened under the sailor collar 
and tied in a sailor knot over the 
closing. The two-seam sleeves 
have coat-shaped linings and 
are gathered at the top; they 
may be finished plain or in 
points at the wrist. 

The four-gored skirt is fitted 
smoothly over the hips by a 
dart in the top of each side- 
gore, but falls in slight ripples 
below. It is gathered at the 
back and measures three yards 
round at the foot in the middle 
sizes. 

Flannel and serge are the 
most satisfactory materials for 
this style, although duck, linen, 
crash and piqué may also be 
used. Decoration can be ar- 
ranged in any desired way with 
braid and buttons. 

We have pattern No. 9834 in 
seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years old. To make 
the garment for a miss of twelve 
vears, requires four yards and a 
fourth of goods forty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 

ee 
MISSES’ DRESS, CONSISTING 

OF A YOKE-WAIST WITH 

SURPLICE FRONT CLOSED 

AT THE LEFT SIDE, AND 

A SEPARATE FIVE-GORED 

SKIRT. (To BE MapDE WITH 


OR WITHOUT THE SLEEVE Caps 
AND CUFFS.) 
(For Tliustrations see Page 561.) 


No. 9846.—Another view of. 
this dress is given at figure No. 164G in this number of Tue 


DELINEATOR. 


This dress is exceedingly beautiful for graduation, first com- 
munion or for any occasion calling for a pretty, attractive 
gown. Itis here pictured made of Eudora cloth and figured 
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silk, with passementerie and a 


ribbon belt for decoration. A 


titted lining that is closed at the center of the front support 
the waist, the upper part of which is a fanciful, oddly pointed 


yoke of the figured silk. The 


back is gathered at the top at 


each side of the center, the fulness being laid in backward. 
turning plaits close to the center at the waist; and under-anc 


gores separate the back from tl 


Figure No. 166G.—This illustrates Misses’ AFTERNOON TOI- 
LETTE.—The patterns are Misses’ Shirt-Waist No. 9851, price 
10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9855, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


The smart toilette here com 
percale shirt-waist, with whi 


1e fronts, which are draped it 
soft pretty folds by gathers and 
lapped in surplice style. The 
fronts separate to join the yoke. 
and the yoke and fronts ar 
arranged on a fitted lining-front 
and close along the left shoul- 
der, arm’s-eye and under-arm 
edges. The standing collar i: 
closed at the left side, and pret- 
ty pointed caps stand out on 
the two-seam sleeves, which 
are gathered at the top and 
completed with pointed roll-uy 
cuffs. The caps and cuffs may 
be omitted, as shown in the 
smal) illustration. 

The skirt comprises five gores 
and presents the fashionable 
smooth effect about the hips. 
Gathers at the top throw the 
back-gores into rolling folds 
that spread toward the lower 
edge, which measures three 
yards and an eighth in the mid- 
dle sizes. The skirt is adjusted 
over the waist, and a ribbor 
belt tied in a bow at the back 
is worn. 

The mode invites combina- 
tions of wool goods and silk or 
satin covered with lace. and 
also of zephyr gingham, chan- 
bray, lawn, organdy, plain or 
figured challis, etc., and fine 
lace or embroidery. Lace edz- 
ing and ribbon can always 
be tastefally utilized for trin- 
ming, and on wool goods gimp 
or appliqué bands can also te 
used. 

We have pattern No. 9846 in 
seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. Fora 
miss of twelve years, the dress 
will require three yards and a 
fourth of dress goods forty 
inches wide, with seven-eighths 
of a yard of fancy silk twenty 
inches wide for the yoke. col- 
lar, caps and cuffs. Price of 
pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_—__—_* 


FicgurE No. 166 G.—MISSES 
AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 

‘Fiaure No. 166 G.—Thiscon- 
sists of a Misses’ shirt-waist 
and skirt. The shirt-waist pat- 
tern, which is No. 9851 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seve 
sizes for misses from ten to sir- 





teen years of age, and is differ- 


ently represented on page 5i°. 
The skirt pattern, which is ‘No. 
9855 and costs 10d. or 20 cents 
id in seven sizes from ten to 
sixteen years old, and is again 
portrayed on page 574. 

prises a serge skirt and a pisid 
te linen standing collar and 


straight link caffs. The skirt is one of the new tucked modes. 
the tucks being an inch wideand arranged one just below the 
hips, two at the knee and( three, a \pretty-distance above the 
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Jower edge. Twice the number of tucks 
half an inch wide may be made, if pre- 
ferred. The skirt is five-gored, dart-fitted 
- over the hips and gathered at the back 
and has a five-gored foundation skirt. 

The shirt-waist is distinguished by a 
deep, square back-yoke. The back has 
gathered fulness at the center, and the 
fronts display pretty fulness gathered at 
the neck at each side of a box-plait, 
through which the closing is made with 
studs. The fronts pouch stylishly over 
the leather belt, and a black satin band 
bow is worn. The stylish sleeves are 
gathered at the top and bottom and have 
the usual slashes finished with underlaps 
and pointed overlaps. 

Toilettes consisting of a shirt-waist 
and skirt are the neatest that can be de- 
veloped for general wear. The tucked 
skirt insures an up-to-date air and may 
be of cloth, camel’s-hair, challis, grena- 
dine, serge or cheviot, as well as all the 
washable fabrics, while for the shirt- 
waist may be chosen gingham, cham- 
bray, piqué or madras, usually with 
linen for the collar. 

The straw hat has a soft,.silk crown and is adorned with 
silk and flowers. 
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MISSES’ DRESS, CONSISTING OF A YOKE-WAIST, (To Be 
MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND FITreD LINING.) 
AND A SEPARATE FIVE-GORED SKIRT 
RUFFLED IN TABLIER OUTLINE. 

(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 

No. 9880.—This dress is again represented at figure D38 
in this magazine. 


Pink lawn is here pictured in the attractive dress. The 
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9880 
Front View. Back View. 


Misses’ Dress, CoNnSISTING OF A YOKE-Waist (To Be Mapes With or WITHOUT THE 
PEPLUM AND Fittep LINING), AND A SEPARATE FIVE-GORED 


SKtrRT RUFFLED IN TABLIER OUTLINE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


graceful five-gored skirt presents a stylish feature in four 
gathered ruffles of graduated depths arranged to show the 







QS83 
Front View. 
GIRLS’ TUCKED EMPIRE DREss. 
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Back View. 

(To BE MADE WITH A Hie or V NECK AND WITH FULL- 
LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Description see Page 564.) 


skirt in tablier outline above them; the ruffles, which are 
ribbon-bordered at the bottom, are finished to form frill 
headings and deepen gradually toward the back. It is fitted 
over the hips by a dart at each side and gathered at the back. 
In the middle sizes it measures not quite two yards and a 
fourth at the lower edge. 

The fanciful waist is provided with a fitted lining, the use 
of which, however, is optional. The upper part of the waist 
is a smooth round yoke, to which the fronts and back are 
joined after being gathered at the top and bottom, the fulness 
being drawn well to the center so as to have a smooth effect 
at the sides. The yoke is closed along the left shoulder, 
while the fronts are closed 
at the center, although the 
right front is shaped to lap 
beyond and conceal the clos- 
ing, the overlapping edge 
forming a pretty frill that 
widens toward the top and 
gives a decidedly novel effect 
to the waist. Circular frills 
pass over the shoulders be- 
tween the fulness in the 
fronts and back and ripple 
prettily over circular caps 
that encircle the small two- 
seam sleeves, which are 
gathered at the top. A 
standing collar is at the 
neck. A _ circular peplum 
that is deepest at the ends, 
which flare at the front, is 
gathered at the back and finished with 
a belt having pointed ends closed at the 
front. Ribbon and narrow ruffles of 
the lawn trim the waist in a dainty way. 
If greater simplicity be desired, the frills 
and peplum may be omitted as shown in 
the small engraving. 

The dress is particularly well adapted 








PAN 


vt ~~ to organdy, Swiss, mull, soft India and 
RS > China silk, but challis and nun’s-vailing 


1 i will also make up effectively. Lace edg- 
ing, ruches of chiffon or Liberty silk and 
at insertion or ribbou will contribute suit- 
able decoration. Chambray, gingham, 
dimity and batiste are among the wash- 
able fabrics suited to the mode, and 
Swiss or Hamburg embroidery in open 
patterns may be chosen for trimming. 
We have pattern No. 9880 in five 
sizes for misses from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. For a miss of twelve 
years, the dress needs six yards and three-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide.) .Price of pattern, 1s.)or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ TUCKED EMPIRE DRESS. (To BE Mabe wiTH a HIGH 
OR V NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 568.) 


No. 9883.—At figure D385 in this number of THe DELINEATOR 
this dress is shown again.. 

The picturesque lines of this little dress will win for it much 
admiration. Figured or- 
gandy was here used for 
the dress, and the deco- 
ration, which consists of 
baby ribbon, a wide rib- 
bon sash and lace edging, 
is exceedingly dainty, 
the sash being tied in an 
Einpire bow at the left 
side of the front. A full 
skirt, gathered at the top 
and formed in seven mod- 
erately deep tucks above 
the hem, is joined to a 
very short body shaped 
by shoulder and under- 
arm seams and closed at 
the back. <A finely tucked 
pointed yoke is arranged 
on the upper part of the 
body and is outlined by 
pointed revers arranged 
at each side of the front © 
and back and extending Teoat View: 
out on the pretty sleeves, 
which may be short Em- 
pire puffs, or coat-shaped 
sleeves with puffs at the 
top. The neck may be low in V shape or it may be high and 
finished with a standing collar. 

Lawn, China silk, Liberty crépe, dimity and also the fine, soft 
vailings, Lansdowne and Henrietta will make pretty frocks 
of this style, the daintiness of which will be enhanced by lace 
and ribbon decorations and by the introduction of an orna- 
mental fabric in the revers. An exceedingly dainty dress for 
party wear or for very dressy occasions, is of yellow organdy 
figured with green, and lace edging and baby ribbon supply 
the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9888 in nine sizes for girls from two to 
ten years of age. Fora girl of nine vears, the garment will 
require four yards of material thirty-six inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, 
WITH FOUR- 
GORED SKIRT. 


(For Tilustrations see 

this Page.) 

No. 9884.—An- 
other view of this 
dress may be ob- 
tained by referring 
to figure No. 168G 
in this issue of THE 
DELINEATOR. 

Beige woollen 
goods and dark 
brown silk are here 
combined in the 
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front and full back, which are smooth at the top, but have 
gathered fulness in the lower part. The over-front is slashed 
nearly to the top at each side of the center, and in the open- 
ings is seen a full under-front of silk that is gathered at the 
top and bottom and pouches with the over-front in a very 
attractive way. <A finely tucked stock of silk is arranged 
about the standing collar, which is closed at the back. Ripple 
epaulettes scolloped at 
the edge stand out on 
the two-seam _ sleeves, 
which are gathered at 
the top. A girdle of silk 
is prettily tied at the left 
side. 

Crépon, nun’s-vailing, 
serge, light-weight che- 
viot, étamine and _ silk- 
and-wool novelty good: 
combined with silk are 
commended forthe mode. 
Two shades of one ms- 
teria] may be also selected 
for developing the frock. 
Ribbon, lace, appliqué 
trimming, braid and gimp 
will trim it effectively. 

We have pattern No. 
9884 in eight sizes fur 

girls from five to twelve 
9884 bak of age. is 7 girl 
of nine years, the dress 

oe ee needs two yards and 





GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FouR—GoRED SKIRT, : 
(For Description see this Page.) three-eighths of dres: 


goods forty inches wide. 
with a yard and a half 
of silk twenty inches wide for the collar, stock, yoke, belt. 
under-front and totrim. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


————___-»-__—_ 


GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE Worn WITH OR WITHOUT a GUIMPE.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9830.—By referring to figure 169G in this magazine. 
this dress may be seen differently developed. 

A very charming dress, which may be worn with or without 
a guimpe, is here pictured made of gingham, with embroidered 
edging for the Bertha frill and frill caps and insertion for trim- 
ming. The waist is made over a lining fitted by single bust 
darts and shoulder 
and under-arm 
seams and is closed 
at the back. The 
ful] front and full 
backs are gathered 
at the top and bot- 
tom, and the front 
pouches slightly at 
the center but is 
smooth at thesides 
The neck is cut low 
in V outline and is 
followed by a full 
frill of embroidery 
below a band of in- 
sertion. The short 
puff sleeves are 
gathered at the top 
and bottom and 
completed with 
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attractive dress, oo bands covered 
which is prettily 9830 with insertion. 
decorated with Front View. Back View. and frill caps of 
narrow brown Gris’ Dress. (To BE WorN WitH oR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) the edging stand 
braid and plaitings (For Description see this Page.) out prettily on 


of silk. The four- 

gored skirt is 

smooth at the top across the front and sides and ripples 
below the hips. It is gathered at the back and joined to the 
body, which is made over a lining fitted by single bust darts 
and shoulder and under-arm seams. The closing is made 
at the back. A round yoke of tucked silk fitted by shoulder 
seams is very pretty above the graceful, round-necked over- 


them beneath the 
Bertha frill. The 
straight full skirt, which is deeply hemmed at the bottom, is 
gathered at the top and joined to the waist. 

Silk, cashmere, challis, chambray, nainsook, dimity, lawn. 
organdy and dotted and plain Swiss will be pretty material- 
for making the dress, and nainsook or Hamburg edging and 
insertion, lace, narrow velyet and satin ribbon, beading, wash 
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braid, ete., will trim it daintily. A guimpe of wash silk, nain- 

‘300k, cambric or lawn may be worn with the dress. 

_ We have pattern No. 9830 in ten sizes for girls from three 

to twelve years old. Fora girl of nine years, the dress needs 

three yards and three-eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide, 

‘with four yards and three-eighths of edging five ae and 
rice 


‘three-fourths wide for the Bertha frill and frill caps. 
of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


. —_— 


GIRLS’ DRESS, 
WITH FOUR- 
GORED SKIRT. 
(To BE MADE WITH 
A HIGH, SQUARE OR 
RouND NECK, WITH 
FULL— LENGTH OR 
SHOKT SLEEVES 
AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE Frr- 

TED LINING.) 


(For Iustrations see 
this Page.) 
No. 9868.—An- 


other view of this 
dress 18 given at 
figure No. 170 G in 
this magazine. 
Plaid gingham 
and embroidered 
insertion are here 
prettily combined 
in the dress, which 
is a dainty, grace- 
ful style for general or special wear. A smooth, square yoke 
appears above a full front and full backs that are gathered at 
the top and bottom, the front pouching in the fashionable way 
ever an applied belt. The entire body is arranged on a plain 
lining, and the closing is made at the center of the back. The 
neck may be low in round or square outline or it may be high 
and finished with a standing collar; and the sleeves may be 
in coat shape with puffs at the top or may be short puffs fin- 
ished with bands. Double rounding frill caps stand out sty- 
lishly om the puffs. A four-gored skirt, that is smooth at the 


Front View. 
GrIRLs’ DRESS, WITH FouR-GORED SKIRT. 


front and sides and gathered at the back, depends from the 


bedy and flares 
gracefully. 

The pattern will 
be selected for 
making up Liberty 
silk, India _ silk, 
vailing or cash- 
mere for dancing, 


school or party 
wear and = ging- 
1am, chambray, 
vercale, ete., for 


school wear, em- 
»sroidered trim- 
ning being suit- 
ible for the latter, 
while lace and rib- 
son will be used 
o trim fanciful 
‘rocks. When the 
iress is made of 
yrgandy or batiste 
t will generally be 
nade over a lining 
of silk, lawn or 
vrcaline which 
nay match or con- 
rast. as may be 
referred. = Frills 
f the material, lace, embroidery or ribbon may decorate 
be bottom of the skirt. 

We have pattern No. 9868 in tefPsizes for girls from three 
o twelve years of gge. To make the dress for a girl of 
ine years will require three yards and a fourth of material 
hirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Front View. 








GIRLS’ DRESS. 
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(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING 


AND Fancy Caps and WorN WITH oR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9840.—This dress is shown again at figure D 84 in this 


number of THe DrLinearor. 


Light-blue gingham was here chosen for the dress, which 
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Back View. 
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(To BE MADE wiTH A HIGH, SQUARE OR ROUND 
NECK, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES, AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ceals the gatherings at the waist. 
of which fall low on the front and back in rounding tabs, fluff 
out on the short puff sleeves, which are arranged over smooth 


linings. 


is trimmed with 
white embroidered 
edging and wash 
braid. The waist 
may be made with 
or without the lin- 
ing, which is fitted 
by single bust darts 
and shoulder and 
under-arm seams. 
The full front and 
backs are gathered 
at the top and 
bottom and joined 
to a square-neck- 
ed yoke, that is 
straight at the 
back and pointed 
at the center of the 
front. The yoke 
is fitted by shoul- 
der seams, and the 
front pouches pret- 
tily at the center. 
The waist is closed 
at the back with 
button-holes and 
buttons, and = an 
applied belt con- 


Fancy frill caps, the ends 


The sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and 


finished with a frill of embroidery. Joined to the bottom of 
the waist is a gathered straight skirt that is deeply hemmed at 
the bottom. The dress may be worn with or without a guimpe. 
' Dresses of this style may be made of chambray, dimity, 
lawn, linen, cashmere and challis. 
velvet and satin ribbon and embroidery will afford a suitable 
decoration, but decoration is not necessary to the good effect. 


984 
Back View. 





Girts’ Dress, (To BE MapE WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING AND Fancy Caps — 
AND WORN WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Insertion, lace, narrow 


We have pattern 
No. 9840 in ten 
sizes for girls from 
three to twelve 
years of age. For 
a girl of nine years, 
the dress calls for 
three yards and a 
fourth of material 
thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 


—$$< 


FiaureE No. 167 G.— 
MISSES’ VIS- 
ITING COSTUME. 
(For Dlastration see 
Page 566.) 

Frevre No. 
167 G.—This illus- 
trates a Misses’ 
costume. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9853 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in 
five sizes for misses 


from twelve to sixteen years old, and may be seen again on 


page 559. 


Pilgrim-gray serge and red silk are here combined in the 


costume, the silk being overlaid with lace. 


The fronts of the 


blouse open all the way over a full vest of silk and are folded 
back in revers above the, bust and gatheredyat-the waist to 


566 


pouch slightly over the ribbon belt, which is tied at the back. 
A group of seven welt-tucks in the fronts appear continuous 
with the lower group of tucks in the back, and the two-seam 
sleeves have a cluster of tucks that seem continuous with the 
upper group in the back. The sleeves are completed with 
roll-up cuffs, and the collar is encircled by a ribbon stock. 

The five-gored skirt shows three groups of welt-tucks very 
effectively located and may be made with or without a five- 
gored foundation skirt. It is one of the graceful new styles. 

Fashion demands consider- 
able garniture this season on 
both waists and skirts. Serge, 
cheviot, camel’s-hair, organdy, 
cashmere, grenadine, suitings, 
plain and figured challis and a 
host of light-weight fabrics 
will be chosen for this cos- 
tume, and a contrast is invited 
with a garniture harmonious to 
set off the whole. 

The smart toque has a soft 
crown of silk and is trimmed 
with flowers and ribbon. 


——_.@—___. 


Figure No. 168 G.—GIRLS’ 
DRESS. 
(For Iustration see Page 567.) 


FieurE No. 168G.—This il- 
lustrates a Girls’ dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 9884 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age, and 
is differently portrayed on 
page 564. 

The pretty dress is here pic- 
tured made up in a combination 
of checked wool goods and plain 
taffeta silk, braid, lace edging 
and ribbon providing very at- 
tractive garniture. The full 
backs and pouch over-front are 
low and round at the top, and 
above them appears a round 
yoke of tucked silk that is ar- 
ranged on the fitted lining. The 
over-front is slashed at each 
side of the center nearly to the 
top, displaying a full under- 
front of the silk in the open- 
ings In a very attractive way. 
The closing is made at the cen- 
ter of the back. The collar is 
tucked, and circular scolloped 
caps stand out on the two-seam 
sleeves. The skirt, which de- 
pends from the waist, is in 
four-gored style gathered at 
the back. <A ribbon belt tied 
at the left side of the front 
encircles the waist. 

Combinations are best adapt- 
ed to this mode, silk or some 
other decorative fabric being 
effective in the yoke and 
under - front when plain or 
fancy wool goods are used for 
the remainder of the dress. 
Gimp and lace will be pretty 
for the edge finish, dnd ribbon 
will add to the good effect. 

The straw hat is becomingly trimmed with flowers and 


ribbon. 
———_—__.@—__. 


GIRLS' DRESS. (To BE MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FRILLS 
AND Worgn WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Dlustration see Page 567.) 


_ No. 9860.—Another view of this dress may be seen by refer- 
ring to figure D 37 in this magazine. 








FIGURE No.16% G.—This illustrates MissEs’ VisiTIna CosTUME.— 
The pattern is No. 9853, price ls. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 565.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


The simple, dainty frock is here pictured made of figured 
organdy and trimmed with lace edging. The body display: 
pretty fulness drawn well to the center of the front and baci 
by gathers at the lower edge and at the neck, which is in 
low round outline. The front puffs out becomingly, and th- 
body is arranged on a smooth lining and closed at the back 
The sleeves are short pnoffs finished with bands, and over them 
spread double frills that are joined to the neck over the shoul. 
ders, the ends being wide apart at the front and back. 4 

straight, gathered skirt hang: 
from the body in full folds 


without a guimpe, and it may 


of the frills. 

Frocks for party or dancing 
wear will be made of soft silk. 
fine lawn, dotted Swiss or em- 
broidery, and those for ordin- 
ary use will be of chambrar. 
gingham, figure« lawn or other 
printed wash fabrics and worn 
with mull or India silk guimpes. 

We have nattern No. 9860 in 
ten sizes for girls from three to 
twelve years of age. Fora gir! 
of nine years, the dress needs 
four yards of material thirts- 
six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Sa EEE SEREnee:, ceeatuemmeeeememeeeeee! 


GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS, (To 
BE MavE WITH OR Wrst 
THE Bopy LINING aND Woss 
WITH OR WITHOUT a GUIMPE) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 568.) 


No. 9889.—Organdy was s¢- 
lected for the charming litt 
dress here illustrated, and lace. 
ribbon and ruffles of the mate- 


effect. The body may be mad: 
with or witbout the lining. 
which is fitted by shoulder and 
under-arm seams and closed a 
the back. Under-arm and shor 
shoulder seams join the full 
front and full backs, twhich have 
their fulness adjusted in gath- 
ers at the top and bottom, the 
waist pouching stylishly ll 
round. The neck is low and 


material. The short puff sleeves 


ings and completed with bands 
and lace-edged frills of the ma- 
terial, ribbon the same width 
, as the bands being arranged 

Ce over them and tied in a pretty 


are taken up in the waist and 
sleeves at equal distances apart. 
and between them are rows «! 
lace edging, the whole crestinz 
a charming effect. 
belt conceals the gathers at the 


front-gore, a gore at each side 
that ripples slightly below the hips and a straight baci- 
breadth. It is gathered at the back and joined to the 
body. Three lace-edged frills of the raatorial each headed 
by a8 row of narrow ribbon form a pretty trimming for th 
skirt; and a wrinkled rib 
ends at the back encircles the waist. 
The dress mey be worn with or without a guimpe, # 
preferred. China cr taffeta silk, challis, vailing, dimity, la¥2. 
nainsook, plain or,do ted Swiss, will develop this style prettil:. 


The dress may be worn withor | 


are arranged over smooth lin- | 


be simplified by the omission — 


ria] produce quite an elaborate | 


round and is followed by aself- | 
headed lace-edged frill of the | 


7 bow at the back of the sm | 
Pairs of fine, encircling tuck: | 


An applied 


waist. The skirt consists of 3 


n that is tied in a bow with long | 
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and lace, nainsook or Swiss insertion, ribbon-run beading and 
narrow Velvet or satin ribbon will afford a dainty garniture. 

We have pattern No. 9889 in ten sizes for 
_ girls from three to twelve years of age, For 
a girl of nine years, the dress needs three 
yards and three-eighths of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents. 
—_— 


MISSES’ ETON JACKET. (To EXTEND To 


THE WalIsT OR NFARLY TO THE WAIST AND 

TO BE MADE WITH oR WITHOUT A CENTER 

SEAM AND WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED 
OR GATHERED.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 568.) 


No. 9850.—The smart Eton jacket is of 
the newest outlines, and is pictured made of serge, with a 
tailor finish of stitching. The back may be made with or with- 
out a center seam and is separated by under-arm gores from 
the fronts, which are apart all the way and reversed in up-to- 
date lapels by a rolling coat-collar. The two-seam sleeves 
may be gathered or arranged in five box-plaits at the top, as 
preferred. The jacket may reach just to the waist or end 
a little above, both lengths being shown in the illustrations. 

Cloth, velvet, 
satin and heavy 
ph at, silk will be 

fei Be used for jack- 
ee ets like this to 
me match or con- 
trast with the 
skirt. Dressy 
jackets of vel- 
vet, etc, will 
sometimes be 
trimmed with 
silk braid or 
lace insertion. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 9850 
in seven sizes 
for misses from 
ten to sixteen 
years old. For 
a miss of twelve 
years, the jack- 
et will need a 
yard and three- 
eighths of mate- 
rial forty inches 
wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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MISSES’ SHORT 
JACKET, 
WITH FLY 
FRONT. (To 
BE MADE WITH 
NOTCHED OR 
NANSEN COLLAR 
AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES PLAITED 
OR GATHERED. ) 
(For Illustrations 
see Page 568.) 

No. 9924.— 
This natty short 
jacket is illus- 
trated made of 





covert cloth and 
Figure No. 168 G.—This illustrates G1RL9’ finished in tail- 
Dress.—The pattern is No. 9884, orstyle with ma- 


chine-stitching. 
A snug adjust- 
mentat the back 
and sides is 
given by a center seam and under-arm and side-back gores, 
and coat-laps and coat-plaits are formed in the usual way. 


price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see Page 568.) 
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The fronts are loose and are closed with a fly; in them are 
inserted side pockets, the openings to which are completed with 
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GirLs’ Dress. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FRILLS AND 


Worn WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Description see Page 566.) 


laps. The fronts may be reversed in lapels that form notches 
with the ends of a rolling coat-collar, or the jacket may be fin- 
ished with the new Nansen collar, which 1s a rolling collar 
having broad, square ends. The two-seam sleeves are laid at 
the top in three box-plaits between single upturning plaits. 

Whipcord, serge, melton and kersey of Spring weight and 
cheviot will usually be selected for the jacket, and strappings 
may furnish the completion, if stitching alone is considered 
too severe. The collar could be inlaid with velvet or heavy silk. 

We have pattern No. 9924 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket for a miss of 
twelve years, needs a yard and three-eighths of goods fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——— 


Figure No. 169G.—GIRLS’ PARTY DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 569.) 


Fievre No. 169G.—This picture represents a Girls’ dress. 
The pattern, which is No. 98380 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in ten sizes for girls from three to twelve years of age, and 
may be seen in three views on page 564. 

A dainty combination of plain lawn and embroidered lawn 
flouncing, edging and insertion is here arranged in this charm- 
ing dress, ribbon providing a pretty decoration. A fall round 
skirt of founcing is joined to the waist, which has gathered 
fulness in the back at each side of the closing and a full pouch- 
front. The neck is in V outline both back and front, and a 
Bertha frill of edging follows the neck below a band of inser- 
tion and lies upon frill caps that spread over the short puff 
sleeves. Bands of insertion complete the sleeves. 

Frocks for dancing school or party wear will be made of 
organdy, mull or Swiss, trimmed with fine lace and delicately 
tinted ribbon. Gingham, chambray or batiste will develop 
pretty little frocks to be worn in the afternoon with guimves 
of lawn, cambric or mull. 


——_—_———__—_ 


MISSES’ ETON JACKET, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. (To Extenp 


TO THE WAIST OR NEARLY TO THE WAIST AND MADE WITH 
THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) - 
(For Illustrations see Page 569.) 


No. 9856.—An up-to-date Eton jacket with sailor collar is 
here shown made of blue cloth and finished in tailor style with 
stitching. The back is seamless at the center and the fronts 
are apart all the way and flare attractively. Under-arm gores 
give 8 becoming close effect at the sides. The sailor collar, 
which is of moderate size, is square at the back and has fanci- 
fully shaped broad ends reaching to the bust. Either five 
box-plaits or gathers may collect the fulness in the two-seam 
sleeves. The jacket may reach just-to the waist or end a little 
above the waist, as illustrated. 
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cloth and some of the novelty goods are appropriste also. 





ce BS 
Front View. 

GIRLS’ TCCKED DREss. 
LINING AND WogkN WITH OB WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 


(For Description see Page 566.) 


Braiding or rows of cord may furnish the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9856 in nine sizes for misses from eight 
to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of twelve years, 
the jacket calls for a yard and three-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 
—_- 


MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE, WITH PLAITS 
LAID ON AND A REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE. 
(To HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see Page 570.) 

No. 9920.—Gray woollen goods of firm weave were 
selected for this smart basque, which is really an 
up-to-date Norfolk jacket. The basque is snugly fit- 
ted by single bust darts, under-arm gores, side-back 
gores extending to the shoulders and a curved cen- 
ter seam. The fronts are lapped and closed in double- 
breasted style with button-holes and small buttons. 
Above the closing they are reversed in lapels that 
extend in points beyond the ends of a narrow rolling 
coat-collar. A box-plait that narrows slightly toward 
the waist is applied on the front at each side of the 
closing and on the back over the side-back seams. 
A removable chemisette made with a cape back and 
a standing collar and closed at the left side is pro- 
vided for in the pattern. At the top the close-fitting 
two-seam sleeves may be gathered or arranged in 
three box-plaits between double upward-turning 
plaits. The belt has pointed ends and fastens with 
a buckle at the front. The basque is finished in . 
tailor style with stitching. 

Basques of the Norfolk variety may be satisfactor- 
ily developed in plain or fancy cheviot, serge, covert 
suiting, camel’s-hair, whipcord, etc. ‘ 

We have pattern No. 9920 in seven sizes for misses 
from ten to sixteen years old. To make the garment 
for a miss of twelve years, needs tw» yards and an eighth of 
goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_——_~._____ 


MISSES’ YOKE-WAIST. (To BE MADE witn HicH or Low N&CcK 
AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR CAP SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 570.) 


No. 9861.—At figure D 86 in this magazine this yoke-waist 
is shown differently made up. 

Nile-green Henrietta was here used for the yoke-waist, lace 
edging and baby ribbon trimming it effectively. The waist is 
given a pleasing trimness by a fitted lining and under-arm 
gores. Gathers at the top and bottom collect the fulness in 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Velvet is often used for jackets like this, but fine smooth 





(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy— 





MISSES’ ETON JACKET. 
WAIST AND TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM 
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the front and backs, the front pouching softly over a braid. 
trimmed belt with pointed ends, while the backs are drawn 
down tight at each side of the closing, which is mad: 
invisibly at the center. The deep yoke is shaped with 
shoulder seams and prettily carved to form points at the 
lower edge; it may be cut low in corresponding fancy 
outline, or it may be high and finished with a standing 
collar. Double, round-cornered frill caps stand out on 
the coat-shaped sleeves, which are cut off a little below 
the arms’-eyes when short sleeves are desired. 

Yoke-waists are notably becoming to young girls and 
consequently are popular at all seasons. For evening 
or party wear, India silk or fancy silk or satin, French 
cashmere, Henrietta, Lansdowne, organdy, etc., may be 
used, and the same materials in darker shades or any of 
the Summer textiles may be selected for day wear. Lace 
and ribbon will provide the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9861 in nine sizes for misses 
from eight to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve 
years, the garment needs a yard ‘and three-fourths of 
goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or % 
cents. 











——__—~»_—_—__ 


MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE. (To BE MaDe Wits of 
WIrHovt A FITTED LINING, WITH A STANDING OR TuRN-Dowy 
MILITARY COLLAR AND WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OF 

GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK BLOUSE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 570.) 
No. 9837.—This up-to-date Norfolk blouse is illus- 

trated made of cheviot. It may be made with or without a 

lining that is fitted by single bust darts and the customary 
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Front View. 


on 





(To EXTEND TO THE WAIST OR NEARLY TO THE 


AND WITH THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Description see Page 567.) 





Front View. Back View. 


Misses’ SHoRT JACKET, WITH FLY Front. (TO BE MADE WITH 
NoTcHED OR NANSEN COLLAR AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 567.) 





seams. Under-arm gores give a close effect at the sides and 
three box-plaits are laid in the back and; three in the front, 


*he middle plait in the front concealing the closing. The 

‘:slaita are sewed along their underfolds only to the waist, so 
*-.§ to allow a free roll in the skirt. The two- 
:-eam sleeves may be gathered or box-plaited 

- . the top and are finished plain at the wrist. 
"he neck may be completed with a standing or 

- . turn-down military collar, as preferred. A 

-velt of the material, leather, etc., is invariably 
orn. 

“. Blouses like this are admirable for general 
.vear and may be suitably made of covert cloth, 
-ine flannel, cheviot, cashmere anc mixed suit- 

‘ng. A neat finish of machine-stitching will 

»e most appropriate for this style, but one or 
-wo rows of braid may be added to the wrists and collar, if 

-iked. Circular skirts or those nf the gored variety may be suit- 

ibly worn with this blouse. 

We have pattern No. 9837 in seven sizes for misses from 

_»en to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twe.ve years, the 

-wlouse requires a yard and seven-eighths of goods forty inches 


wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
——__—_»-——__—_—— 
FieugE No. 170G.—GIRLS’ PARTY DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 571.) 
FietrE No. 170G.—This illustrates a Girls’ dress. The pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 9868 and 


costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in ten 
sizes for girls 
from three to 
twelve years of 
age, and is dif- 
ferently pictur- 
ed on page 565 
of this issue of 
THe DegvInEa- 
TOR. 

An exceed- 
ingly dainty 
little frock is 
here illustrated 
made of figured 
cream-white 
challis and trim- 
med with frills 
of pink rib- 
bon. <A four- 
gored skirt 
gathered at the 
back hangsfrom 
a pretty square- 
necked waist 
having a full 
front and fall 
backs joined to 
a shallowsquare 
yoke and finish- 
ed with a belt. 
Double _ frill- 
caps spreading 
over the short 
puff sleeves, 
which are fin- 
ished with 
bands, give a 
fluffy effect that 
is enhanced by 
the ribbon trim- 
ming. 

Simple modes 
like this are 
always liked for 
girls for street 
or party wear. 
This dress can 
be made suit- 
able for ordin- 
ary wear by developing it in gingham, chambray and other 
_ \ppropriate fabrics and making the neck high and the sleeves 


AN 
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FIGURE No. 169 G.—This illustrates GirLs’ PaRTY 
Dress.—The pattern is No. 9830, 
price 10d. or 20 centa. 


(For Description see Page 567.) 
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long. Ribbon and lace will always provide satisfactory orna- 
mentation. A dainty dress for very dressy occasions may be 





Front View. 


Back View. 
Missgs' ETON JACKET, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. (To EXTEND ‘TO THE 


Waist OR NEARLY TO THE WAIST AND MADE WITH 
THE SLEEVES BOx—PLAITED OB GATHERED.) 


(Por Description see Page 567.) 


of figured pink organdy over pink silk, with lace and ribbon 


for garniture. 
—_—_——_—_ 


MISSES’ WAIST. (To BE Maps Wits OR WIrTrHouT THE LINING.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 571.) 


No. 9913.—For encircling decorations the waist is particu- 
larly pretty, ribbon ruffies being used in this instance and pro- 
ducing a fine effect on the new-blue challis of which the waist 
is made. The effect may be very easily duplicated as the pat- 
tern has lines of perforations showing just where to place the 
ruffles. The fronts have pretty fulness collected in gathers at 
the neck and waist and pouch stylishly. The back is smooth 
at the top, but has gathered fulness at the waist drawn well to 
the closing, which ic made invisibly at the center. A well- 
fitted lining is provided, but it may be omitted, as may also the 
linings in the two-seam sleeves, which are gathered at the 
top. A wrinkled stock with frill ends is adjusted about the 
standing collar, and a wrinkled belt of similar ribbon is tied 
in a bow at the left side. 

The waist is a pretty style for making up Swiss, organdy, 
dimity and other thin fabrics, with a lawn or silk lining to 
give a becoming tint, and also for more closely woven goods. 
Insertion, narrow ribbon or lace will provide effective orna- 
mentation. 

We have pattern No. 9918 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the waist for a miss of 
twelve years, requires two yards of goods thirty inches wide, 
with a yard and seven-eighths of ribbon three inches wide for 
the stock and belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——__@—______ 


MISSES TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE STAND- 
! ING COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations eee Page 571.) 


No. 9914.—This exceedingly pretty shirt-waist is illustrated 
made of pink chambray. The upper part of the back is 
a pointed yoke shaped by a center seam and having a cluster 
of three small downward-turning tucks following the lower 
outline. The back is laid in two backward-turning plaits at 
each side of the center, the plaits meeting at the waist and 
spreading in fan fashion toward the yoke. The fronts are 
exceedingly novel and pretty in effect; they are bias, and four 
clusters of three small tucks are taken up diagonally in them 
to form points at a box-plait that is joined to the front. The 
closing is made with button-holes and buttons or studs through 
the plait, and the fronts pouch stylishly at the center, the 
pretty fulness being adjusted by gathers at the neck and by 
tapes run in casings at the waist. <A fitted band finishes the 
neck. The removable white linen collar is a stylish new shape 
with slanting ends. The one-seam shirt sleeves are gathered 
at the top and bottom and are made with the regulation 
openings finished with anderlaps and pointed overlaps that are 
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fastened together with a button and button-hole; they are extends well forward on the shoulders; it is gathered acris 
completed with straight cuffs that are closed with link buttons. the center at the top before it is joined to the yoke and 

All materials suitable for shirt-waists may 
be made up by this pattern, among which may 
be mentioned Madras, percale, lawn, cham- 
bray, dimity, flannel, serge, poplin and various 
pretty silks. Machine-stitching is the usual 
finish. 

We have pattern No. 9914 in five sizes for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
For a miss of twelve years, the shirt-waist will 
require two yards and three-eighths of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 


MISSES' SHIRT-WAIST, WITH TUCKED FRONTS, APPLIED 
BACK-YOKE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 572.) 





——___>—_____ 
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No. 9898.—Four deep tucks extending across each front 
from the arm’s-eye and under-arm edges are a distinguishing ys 4 
feature of this pretty shirt-waist, which is shown made of Front View. Back View. 





blue chambray. A pointed yoke shaped with a center seam is Misses’) YOKE-WalIst. (To BE MADE WITH HIGH oR Low NEck 
applied on the smooth upper part of the back, which has ful- AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR CaP SLEEVES.) 
ness below collected in two backward-turning, lapped plaits (For Description see Page 568.) 


at each side of the center. The fronts are 
gathered at the top and drawn in at the waist 
on tapes inserted in casings; they are closed 
at the center with button-holes and buttons 
or studs through an added box-plait and pouch 
slightly over a fancy belt. The neckis finished 
with a fitted band. The removable standing 
collar has slanting ends flaring slightly at the 
top. Straight link cuffs complete the shirt 
sleeves, which are gathered at the top and bot- 
tom and slashed in the usual way, the slashes 
being finished with underlaps and pointed 
overlaps closed with a button and button-hole. 

The shirt-waist is trim and stylish in appearance, and will 
make up to advantage in lawn, dimity, gingham, batiste, 
Madras and other fabrics that are not too heavy to permit 
tucking. 

We have pattern No. 9898 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the waist for a miss of 
twelve years requires two yards and three-eighths of goods Front View. Back View. 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. Misses’ Box-PLalteD Biouse. (To BE MADE WITH oR WITHOtT 4 

FITTED LINING, WITH A STANDING OR TURN-—Down MILITARY 





4. ey COLLAR AND WITH THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR 
MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH SQUARE BACK-YOKE, GATHERED.) KNOWN As THE NORFOLK BLouss. 
AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. (For Description see Page 568.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 572.) 
No. 9851.—Another view of this stylish shirt-waist may drawn in on tapes in a casing at the waist, the tapes being 
be obtained by referring to figure No. 166 G in this magazine. tied over the fronts. The fronts are gathered at the neck. the 
falness being drawn well to the closing, which 
is made with studs through a box-plait formed 
at the front edge of the right front; they are 
drawn in at the waist by tapes inserted ina 
casing. The stylish standing collar is attached 
by studs to the fitted neck-band. The one-seam 
sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and 
have openings finished with underlaps and over- 
laps in the regular way; they are completed 
with straight link cuffs. A leather belt is worn. 
Any of the fashionable washable materials. 
like lawn, cheviot, Madras, gingham, dimity. 
etc., may be chosen for this shirt-waist, and there are many 
pretty wash silks that are commended. Taffeta and fancy silk. 
serge, flannel, plaid and striped goods, etc., are all stylish shirt- 
waist materials. 
We have pattern No. 9851 in seven sizes for misses from tet 
to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist for a mis 
: of twelve years, will need a yard and seven-eighths of goods 
Front View. Back View. thirty-six inches wide; the collar needs half a yard of material 
Misses’ DoUBLE-BREASTED BasQue, WITH Puaits Lamp On anp a_ thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern 10d. or 20 cents. 
REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED . 
OR GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK JACKET. 


(For Description see Page 568.) ‘GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED GUIMPE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 572.) 


The shirt-waist is here pictured made of plaid gingham. The No. 9844.—A different development of this simple litte 
back shows a novel feature in its deep, square yoke, which guimpe is given at figure D 34 in thisynumber of Tae Detrvgator 
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This guimpe is a new fancy style; it is here pictured made 
of fine lawn and decorated with insertion and embroidered 
edging. It is shap- 
ed by shoulder and 
under-arm seams, 
and four box-plaits 
are formed in the 
front and five in 
the back, the mid- 
dle plait in the 
back concealing 
the closing. The 
guimpe is drawn in 
snugly at the waist 
by a tape inserted 
in a casing and 
tied at the back. 
The full sleeves are 
gathered at the top 
and bottom and 
completed — with 
roll-up cuffs, that 
are joined to nar- 
row bands. The 
rolling collar is in 
two sections that 
flare at the center 
of the front and 
back ; it ismounted 
on a narrow band, 
and the edges are 
trimmed with a 
frill of narrow em- 
broidered edging. 
A frill of similar 
edging also trims 
the upper edges of 
the cuffs. 

Nainsook, lawn, 
organdy, mull and 
China and liberty 
silk may be chosen 
for a garment of 
this kind. The 
daintiest guimpes 
are made of nain- 
sook and trimmed 
with lace or fine 
edging and ribbon- 
run beading. 

We have pattern 





FigurE No. 170G.—This illustrates GIRLS’ 
Party Dress —The pattern is No. 
9868, price 10d or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 569.) No. 9844 . in six 
sizes for girls from 
two to twelve 


veers of age. To make the guimpe for a gir] of eight years, 
will require a yard and three-fourths of material thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 

rents. 





> 





' GIRLS’ APRON, 
(For Iustrations see Page 578.) 


No. 9899.—A becoming little apron is here 
»ictured made of plaid nainsook and insertion 
ind trimmed with embroidered edging. The 
»ody is shaped with shoulder and under-arm 
seams and closed with buttons and button-holes 
it the back; it has fulness in the front and 
yacks drawn well to the center by gathers at the top and bot- 
om, and its square neck is finished with a narrow band of 
nsertion mitred at the corners. Joined to and turning over 
the band across the shoulders are fancy epaulettes that form 
jeep points at the ends and curve prettily along the dainty 
‘rill sleeves. <A narrow belt of insertion completes the body, 
ind to it is joined the straight skirt, which is gathered at the 
op and deeply hemmed at the bottom. Ties of the material are 
acked near the ends of the belt and tied in a bow at the back. 

Dimity, nainsook, India lawn, fine cambric and cross-barred 
nuslin are pretty for aprons of this style; and lace or embroid- 
‘red edging and insertion, and beading threaded with ribbon 
pn pretty shades will afford a dainty trimming. 

e have pattern No. 9899 in seven sizes for girls from threé 
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to nine years of age. To make the apron for a girl of five 
years, will need two yards of goods thirty-six inches wide, 
with a yard and a half of insertion an inch and a foarth 
wide for the band and belt. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 








> 


GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Diustrations see Page 578.) 


No. 9896.—This apron is protective and pretty, qualities 
that will make it a favorite with mothers and children alike. 
It is pictured made up in a combination of Victoria lawn and 
embroidered edging and insertion. The apron has a square 
neck and is arranged at the front and back in three box-plaits, 
the plaits being sewed as far as the waist and falling free 
below; the body is entirely cut away at the sides, leaving only 
the skirt, which is gathered and finished with bands that are 
turned and continued up the side edges of the front and back, 
the ends meeting in shoulderseams. Frills that are graduated 
almost to points at the ends are joined to the bands above the 
skirt; and bands of insertion finish the upper edges of the 
front and back. The apron is closed at the center of the 
back with buttons and button-holes in a fly. 

Various qualities of lawn, cross-barred 
muslin, cambric, etc., are used for aprons 
for school or house wear, with embroidery 
or lace for the frills and a narrow width 
for trimming. Rows of insertion may be 
Jet in the skirt above the hem or a row of 
hem-stitching may be the only decoration. 
A dainty apron may be made of nainsook 
and trimmed with Swiss embroidery. 

We have pattern No. 9896 in ten sizes for 
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Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ Waist. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING.) 
(For Description see Page 569.) 


i 


\ 
th 





Front View. Back Vietr. 
MISsEs’ TucKED SHirT-Walst, WITH REMOVABLE STANDING COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 569.) 


girls from three to twelve years of-age. To make the apron 
for a girl of nine years, needs;two.yards anda half of goods 
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thirty-six inches wide, with two yards and a half of edging 
five inches and a half wide forthe frills, and two yards and and three-eighths of edging five inches and a fourth wid 





Front Vievo. 


Misses’ SHIRT-WaAIST, WITH TUCKED Fronts, APPLIED BACK-YOKE aND REMOVABLE 
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two yards of goods twenty-two inches wide, with two yard 





9893 


Back View. 


COLLAR. 


(For Descriptions see Page 570.) 


three-eighths of insertion an inch and a half wide for the 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


bands and straps. 





MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SHIRRED DRESS SLEEVE. 
MADE IN FuLL LENGTA OR ELBow LENGTH.) 
(For Diustrations sce Pagd 573.) 


No. 9894.—This is an exceedingly pretty sleeve for thin fab- 


rics. It is arranged 
on a coat-shaped 
lining and may be 
in full length or 
elbow length, as 
illustrated, a shap- 
ed frill finishing 
the lower edge in 
either instance. 
The sleeve is gath- 
ered at its upper 
and lower edges 
and formed in pafis 
of equal depth be- 
tween by encir- 
cling rows of gath- 
ers. 

The sleeve will 
beinserted in fancy 
bodices of Liberty 
silk, chiffon, mous- 
seline de soie, or- 
gandy, etc., that 
yain & pretty tint 
from a lining of 
lawn or silk. A plaiting of 
chiffon or any soft silk may 
be used instead of the lace 
frills, and a wrinkled rib- 
bon may head the frill, if 
further decoration is de- 
sired. For high-necked 
waists, full-length sleeves 
will bemuch favored, though 
the elbow length is not 
limited to low-necked bod- 
Ices, 

We have pattern No. 9894 
in six sizes from six to six- 
teen years old. Fora miss 
of twelve years, a pair of 
full-length sleeves needs a 
yard and three-fourths of 
material forty-five inches 


wide, with two yards of edging three inches and three- 
fourths wide for the frills; a pair of elbow sleeves will require 





for the frills. Price of pattern, 5d. or 1: 
cents, 


—__@—__—____. 


MISSES’ TUCKED FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITE 
FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. (Tox 
MADE WITH Six Tucks ONE INCH WIDE OR wn 

TWELVE Tucks HALF an Inco Wop.) 
(For Dluetrations see Page 574.) 


No. 9855.—Other views of this stylish skirt 
may be seen by referring to figure No. 166G 
and figure D836 in this magazine. 

For the graceful and stylish skirt chevic: 
was here selected. The skirt comprises fiv: 
gores and is mounted on a five-gored founda- 
tion skirt, both the skirt and foundation beinz 
fitted smoothly over the hips by a dart in each 
side-gore and gathered at the back to fall in 
full folds that spread to the lower edge, where 
the width of the skirt is about two yards and 
a half in the middle sizes. 
feature of the skirt are the tucks, which ar 
very effectively arranged at the hip and kne 
and at a pretty distance from the lower edge. 
The tucks may be arranged in one, two and 


three one-inch tucks or in two, four and six balf-inch tucks, 
as preferred, both effects being shown. 


Woollens as well as the various wash fabrics, like gingham. 


> - 


(To BE 





9851 


Front View. 


MISSES’ SHIRT—W AIST, WITH SQUARE BACK-YOKE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 570.) 








chambray, batiste, dimity, and lawn, are made up into tucked 
skirts, which are very popular this season. 
frocks trimming could be added above or below the tucks. 
We have pattern No. 9855 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. 
ment needs three yards and a fourth of goods forty inche: 


On very dressy 


For a miss of twelve years, the gar- 


wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 2» 
cents. 


——_—__—_~@» — — — 


MISSES’ SEVEN- 
GORED SKIRT. (To 
BE PLAITED OR 
GATHERED AT THE 
Back.) 


(For Iilustrations sec 
Page 574.) 


No. 9842.—A 
stylish seven-gor- 
ed skirt is illus 
trated made of 
serge. It comprises 
a front-gore, two 


9851 gores at each side 
Back View. and two  back- 
gores, and is 


smooth at the front 
and sides, with a 
pretty flare taward 
the lower edge, where it 
measures three yards round 
in the middle sizes. It msv 


‘back, as preferred. The 
seams are finished in tailor 
style, the edges being turned 
to one side and double- 
stitched. 

Cheviot, serge, broadcloth, 
covert cloth, mohair, novelty 
goods, etc., may be men- 
tioned among the materi-ils 


uea4 9844 which will develop this mode 
Frout View, Back View. satisfactorily. 

GIRLS’ Box-PLalTED GUIMPR. We have pattern No, 9842 

(For Description see Page 570.) in seven sizes for miisse- 


from ten to sixteen year 
- of age. To make the skirt 


for a miss of twelve years, calls for two yards and a fourth of 
wgvods forty inches wide. 


Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





The distinguishing — 


be plaited or gathered at the | 
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DETR 
a FASHIONABLE SHIRT-WAISTS. 3% 


* (For Ilnetrations eee Pages 511 and 513.) wy 

Bayadere effects are preéminent this year, and in shirt- 
waists the crosswise stripes are peculiarly pleasing. Bias 
effects are introduced in these waists also, with very satisfactory 
results. A modified pouch is stylish in the front of shirt-waists, 
but the back and sides fit snugly to preserve the trimness which 
is the characteristic of this smart garment. This season collars 
are as frequently made of the shirt-waist goods as of white linen, 
and with them are worn four-in-hand, puff and Teck scarfs, as 
well as small, neat bows, bows with flowing ends and stock ties. 

The patterns for the many different styles shown are, with 
few exceptions, in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, each costing 10d. or 20 cents. The pat- 
terns of Nos. 9392, 9479 and 9496 are in these sizes, but each 
cost Is. or 25 cents; pattern No. 9450 is in seven sizes from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 
cents; and No. 9751 is in six sizes from thirty to forty inches, 
bust measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

One of the pretty tucked shirt-waists is pictured made of 
white lawn, with the removable collar of white linen. It is 
arranged throughout in groups of three tucks, and the fronts 
pouch fashionably. 
Straight link cuffs com- 
plete the sleeves. The 
pattern is No. 9845 and 
is suitable for all the 





j i i ; Mis es 
shirt-waist fabrics in FAVE Ngee? 
plain colors. Hite See 

Pattern No. 9849 (ly S 
represents a shirt-waist THE ah 
inade of plaid Madras, SN 
with the removable A 
collar of linen. The MY i, 
fronts pouch, and at it \ 
the back is a square  BHLER ES \\ 
voke. The sleeves have tf na % \ 
pretty fulness and are : - tay RA 
completed withstraight | S ‘Baik 
link cuffs. Under-arm KH. Br ®se 
sores give pleasing RR. A x) 
trimness, and the belt We RY ¥ ‘S Ri 4 
is of white leather. us = & a 

Plaid gingham is — oo 
shown in a shirt-waist 9899 
of anovel and attract- Front View. 


ive design that is em- 
braced in pattern No. 

"397, Three shapely 

bias box-plaits are laid 

oo the fronts and on the back 
below a pointed yoke that 
extends well over the shoul- 
ders, the middle plait at the 
front concealing the closing. 
Fulness is also prettily intro- 
duced at the top of the fronts, 
which pouch in the approved 
way. The collar is separate 
but is of the material, and 
the cuffs completing the 
sleeves are a novel turn-up: 
sort. 

A deep pointed yoke is the 
chief feature of a shirt-waist 
made of figured percale, by 
pattern No. 9895. A band 
.of insertion trims the yoke, 
and the pouching fronts close 
beneath a box-plait that ex- 
tends over the yoke to the 
aeck. The sleeves are of at- 
:‘ractive outlines and are fin- 
shed with straight link cuffs. 

Tucks are made diagonally 
n the fronts of one of the 
orettiest shirt-waists shown this season. 

ire closed through a box-plait, and a group of tucks is made 





Front View. 





GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Description see Page 571 ) 


GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Description see Page 571.) 


The fronts pouch and = gingham, but will also be effective made up struight. 
yoke at each side of the front and entirely, across the back is a 


to match in the pointed back-yoke. 
The adjustable standing collar is of 
pink chambray, the shirt-waist ma- 
terial. The cuffs are in straight 
link style and complete sleeves with 
becomingly disposed fulness. The 
mode is represented in pattern No. 
9866. 

Dark-blue figured lawn is pic- 
tured in this square-yoke | shirt- 
waist made according to pattern 
No. 9864. Becoming fulness is ar- 
ranged below the yoke, and the 
closing is made through a box-plait 
that extends over the yoke to the 
neck. Thecollarand the link cuffs 
are of white linen. 

Bayadére-striped gingham was 
selected for a shirt-waist of new 
design. A round back-yoke figures 
among its attractive features, others 
of which are the removable collar 
and pretty sleeves with straight 
link cuffs. Side-plaits in the back 





MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SHIRRED 
DREsS SLEEVE. (TO BE 
MapE IN FULL LENGTH 

OR KLBOW LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 572.) 


below the yoke and in the fronts, 
which are closed through a box- 


plait, give a distinctive 
air to the shirt-waist, 
which was shaped by 
pattern No. 9900. 
Foulard silk was 
used for developing 
pattern No. 9302, which 
contains @ pretty style 
known as the Russian 
shirt-waist. The clos- 
ing is made at the left 
side of the front, all the 
fulness being arranged 
in the right front, and 
the fashionable pouch- 
ing effect isseen. The 
removable collar is of 
white linen, and the 
sleeves have very little 


fulness where they 
join the straight link 
cuffs. 


A deep, round yoke 
is the distinctive fea- 
ture of a shirt-waist 
fashioned according to 

pattern No. 1912. Fulness is 
gathered becomingly in the 
back and fronts below the 
yoke, and the closing is made 
through a box-plait that ex- 
tends to the neck. Straight 
link cuffs finish the sleeves, 
and the removable collar is 
of white linen, the waist ma- 
terial being plaid Madras. 
White percale polka-dotted 
in red was selected for the 
waist made by pattern No. 
9496. A yoke at the back 
extends over the shoulders 
to form shallow yokes for full 
fronts closed through a box- 
| : plait at the center. The 
a fF 2 BU cuffs roll up and are closed 
a with link buttons, and the 
jaunty mode is completed by 
a linen collar‘and a stock-tie 
and belt of black satin. 
Pattern No. 9619 contains a 
very fanciful shirt-waist that 
is here made up bias of plaid 
A fancy 





9896 


Back View. 
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unique feature, and the back is trimly side-plaited below it, while 
the fronts are gathered full and pouch softly. The closing is 
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made beneath a | 
box-plait, and a 


stock finished wr SRE 

with frills is \ Ss \ \ S 

closed at the A DAS GQ 

back. _Koll-up SQ Qa Ay“ S 

cuffs complete SS 

the sleeves. 9855 

f ee Side- Front View. Side-Back View, 

ae ee Reina Misses’ TUCKED FIVE—-GORED SKIRT, WITH FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION-—SEKIRT. (TO 
j : BE MADE WITH Six Tucks ONE INCH WIDE. OR WITH TWELVE 

combine’ with 


Tucks HALF aN Inco Wipe.) 


a back having (For Description see Page 572.) ° 


which close through a box-plait, droop over the belt just a trifle 
Plaid chambray was selected for a shirt-waist made with i 


removable linen collar, un- 
der-arm gores and a pointe: 
back-yoke extended over the 
shoulders to form shalloz 
yokes for the fronts, whic: 
pouch softly and close in the 
usual way through a box. 
plait. Either straight or rol!. 
up cuffs may complete th: 
sleeves. the pattern, No. 9815. 
providing both styles. 
Fancy-striped percale 
shows to advantage in the bia: 
fronts of a waist made br 
pattern No. 9479. The front: 
pouch, and the closing box. 
plait is cut straight of th: 
goods in contrast with the 
fronts. <A yoke at the back 
extends over the shoulders 
and the removable collar is of 
white linen, white satin bein: 
combined with the _ percaie 
in the fashionable stock-tie. 
The stock and the link cuff: 
are cut bias to match the 
fronts. The same pattem 
was followed in making up 
plaid material, the front: 
being bias in this instance 
also. The cuffs and collar 


plaited fulness 
at the bottom 
and a smooth pointed yoke at the topin a stylish mode, for which 
striped gingham was here selected, the removable collar being of 
the same material. Four deep tucks are taken up in the fronts, 
which are closed through a box-plait, and the yoke extends well 
over the shoulders. The cuffs are in straight link style. Pattern 
No. 9796 was followed in the shaping. 

A prettily figured chambray was used for making a tucked 
shirt-waist by pattern No. 9741. Three groups of three small 
tucks are taken up in the pouch fronts, which close through a 
box-plait, and a similar group is made at square-yoke depth in 
the back, which has becoming fulness in the lower part. The 
cuffs roll up and close with link buttons, and the. collar of white 
linen is known as a Piccadilly. 

The entire back and fronts of the shirt-waist contained in 
pattern No. 9751 are formed in deep overlapping tucks, and the 
closing is made through a 
box-plait. The material is 
figured organdy, with the col- 
larof white linen, and a black 
satin stock and tie afford a 
pretty contrast. 

A tucked pointed yoke 
distinguishes a shirt-waist 
made of plaid silk gingham 
according to pattern No. 
9678, the adjustable collar 
being of white linen. The 
fronts have fulness drawn 
down trimly and are closed N\A 
through a box-plait that ex- A \SAN 
tends over the yoke. The N\A 
sleeves are tucked on the up- 
per side of the arm just 
above roll-up cuffs. 

Pattern No. 9728 repre- 
sents a shirt-waist with a 
tucked, square yoke and full 
pouch-fronts. The removable 
collar and the straight link 
cuffs are of the shirt-waist 
material, and the closing is 
made through a box-plait. 

A. shirt-waist that will be 
often chosen by stout ladies is 
represented in pattern No. 
9699. The material is striped dotted dimity, the collar being of 
white linen. There is an applied back-yoke, and the fronts, 
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Stde- Front View. 





Misses’ SEVEN-—GORED SKIRT. 


are of white linen. 

Plaid goods are made up 
straight in the waist contained in pattern No. 9648, the remov- 
able collar, however, being of white linen. Full fronts closed 
through 2 box-plait meet a back-yoke extending over the shoul- 
ders, and straight link cuffs finish the shapely sleeves. The 
pointed belt is of the material and is closed in front. A black 
satin tie is worn. The waist is exceptionally pretty and simple, 
suitable for all the cotton goods and flannel. 

Figured and plain silk combine beautifully in a fanciful shirt- 
waist closed at the left side in Russian style, a knife-plaiting of 
plain silk defining the closing. Plain silk contributes the stock- 
tie, and rounding turn-up sections on the link cuffs complete 
the sleeves. The pretty features of the mode are embraced in 
pattern No. 9450. 

A simple shirt-waist is made of bayadére-striped Madras by 
pattern No. 9640. A yoke of fancy curving lower outline ap 
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pears abort 
a back hay 
ing becom 
ing fulnes 
at the cen 
ter, and ful 
fronts that 
puff ont | 
are  closec 
through 3 
box-plait. 
The sleeves are completed with straight. link cuffs, and th 
removable collar,..which has lapped, ends,is of white linen 


Side- Back View. 
(To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK.) 
(For Description see Page 572.) 
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ey =n = Cm) on FigurRE No. 171 G.—LITTLE 
a Rs ES GIRLS’ PARTY DRESS. 
Se e. F at; = Ps (For Illustration see this Page.) 
‘y a 
ne Fictre No. 171 G.—This 
Saar. | illustrates a Little Girls’ 
a dress. The pattern, which 


is So. 9911 and costs 7d. or 
15 cents, is im seven sizes 
for little girls from two to 
eight years of age, and may 
be seen again on this page. 

A dainty little frock for 
dancing and party wear is 
here shown made of plain 
and plaid silk, the plaid silk 
showing the pattern bias. 
The round-necked waist has 
pretty fulness gathered in 
the front and back, and from 
it hangs a straight skirt that 
is gathered at the top and 
deeply hemmed at the bot- 
torn, two small tucks being 
taken up above the hem. 
Pointed revers turn over at 
the front and back upon a 
Bertha frill, the ends of 
which meet at the closing, 
which is made at the center 
of the back. The Bertha 
frill spreads prettily over 
the short puff sleeves, which 
are finished with bands, giving a pleasing, broad effect. Rib- 
bon on the sleeve bands, a wide ribbon sash bowed at the back 
and narrow lace bordering the revers and Bertha frill are 
dainty accessories. 

Combinations similar to this could be carried out inexpen- 
sively in plain and plaid gingham or chambray and em- 
broidered edging. 


FIGURE No. 171 G.—This illustrates 
LITTLE GIRLS Party DRESS.— 
The pattern is No. 9911, price 
id. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


————____—_— -~ - ——— 
LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE Worn WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Tllustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9910.— Another view of this dress may be obtained by 


9910 
Front View. 
LITTLE GIRLS’ 


"9910 


DRESS. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


referring to figure No. 172G in this number of THe DettneaTor. 


The dress is exceedingly fanciful and dainty, and it may be 
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_ and rounding away gracefully from the cen- 
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(To BE Worn WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
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worn with or without a guimpe. White organdy with a dec- 
oration of lace insertion and edging creates a lovely effect in 
this instance. A full, gathered skirt hangs 
from a very short body having a low round 
neck. Boleros extending below the body 


ter of the front and back are a novel and 
attractive feature. The dress is closed at 
the back. Gathered Bertha frills having 
ends rounding like the boleros separate 
slightly at the front and back and spread 
prettily over the short puff sleeves, which 
are finished with narrow bands aad trimmed 
with frills of the goods joined to the bands. 








Back View. 
LiTTLE GirLs’ Dress. (To BE MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE BoDY 
LINING AND WorN WITH OR WITHOOT A GUIMPE.) 


(For Deacription see this Page.) 


The frock is one of the most charming yet shown and will 
be made of fine Swiss or lawn trimmed lavishly with 
Valenciennes lace and dainty ribbon for best wear, or of 
dimity, lawn, batiste, etc., with embroidery for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9910 in six sizes for 
little girls from two to seven years of age. 
For a girl of five years, the dress needs three 
yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE MapE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING aND WORN 
Wit or WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9911.—By referring to figure No. 
171G in this magazine, this dress may be 
seen differently developed. 

This dress may be worn with or without a 
guimpe; it is here pictured made of cham- 
bray and decorated with embroidered edg- 
ing and ribbon-threaded beading. The pretty, 
low-necked waist, which is gathered at the 
top and bottom in front and at each side of 
the closing at the back, is made over a smooth 
lining, the use of which, however, is op- 
tional. The low neck is outlined with a 
gathered Bertha, over which turn dainty 
triangular revers that meet on the shoulders 
and flare in points at the center of the front 
and back. Short puff-sleeves gathered at the top and bottom 
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are completed with bands over which ribbon-threaded beading 


576 


is laid, the 
ribbon being 
tied in a bow 
at the back 
of the arm. 
Thestraight, 
full skirt is 
deeply hem- 
med at the 
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at the back but pointed at the center of the front, forms the 
upper part of the coat, and a full back and full fronts which 
are gathered at the top depend from it. The right front and its 
yoke are wide, and the left front and its yoke are narrow. so 
as to bring the closing at the left side in Russian style; ands 
lap pointed at its lower end is arranged along the upper part 
of the overlapping edge and conceals the closing. The neck is 
completed by a rolling collar. Full sleeves, which are gathered 
at the top and bottom and finished with round cuffs, are sus- 


bottom, tained by 
gathered at coat-shaped 
the top and linings. 

joined tothe There is 


Waist; two 
tucks are 
taken up 
above the 
hem, and 
the belt fin- 
ishing the 


always a de- 
mand for 
oddly or fan- 
cifully plan- 
ned coats for 
children, 
and thisstyle 








waistisover- will doubt- 

laid with less be large- Front View. 

beading 0 ly followed. CHILD’s EmprreE Hovuse—Sack. 
which rib- Cashmere, 


bon is run 
and tied in 


silk, piqué 
or Henrietta 


(For Description see Page 577.) 





a bow at the will be chosen for it, and trimmed with lace, ribbon or gimp. 
back. We have pattern No. 9882 in seven sizes for children from 
Challis, one-half to six years of age. For a child of five years, the 


Liberty and 
India silk 
and a long 
list of sheer 


garment needs two yards of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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ee CHILD'S REEFER COAT OR JACKET, WITH CIRCULAR 
ap eeoorl oN CAPK-COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
Ficure No. 172G.—This illustrates Litrte Girts' lY made up 


Dress.—The pattern is No. 9910, 
price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


We have pattern No. 9911 in seven sizes for 
little girls from two to eight years of age. For 
a girl of five years, the garment needs three 
yards and a half of goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_--- <a —_—___——— 


Figure No. 172 G.—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


in this style. 
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No. 9888.—Fawn cloth was used for this smart little coat 








or jacket, narrow 
mohair braid pro- 
viding 8 simple yet 
attractive decora- 
tion for the collars 
and sleeves. The 
wide back is shap- 
ed by a center seam 
that ends at the top 
of coat-laps, and 
under-arm = gores 
separate it from the 
loose fronts, which 
lap and close in 


Fieure No. 172 G—This represents a Little \ double-breasted 
Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 9910 WA style with button- 
and costs 7d. or 15 cents is in six sizes for little 9882 holesand large but- 
girls from two to seven years old, and is again | tons. The fronts 
portrayed on page 575. Front View. Back View. are shaped at th 


This frock is charming as here made of heli- 
otrope India silk, trimmed daintily with narrow 
ribbon and lace edging. The full, gathered 
skirt flows from a very short, round-necked 
body almost entirely concealed by boleros that 
round prettily at the center of the front and 
back. Gathered frills rounding like the bole- 
ros at the ends are joined to the neck and 
spread over the short puff-sleeves, producing a 
becoming fluffy effect. The sleeves are finished 
with bands. The dress closes at the back and 
may be worn with a guimpe, if desired. 

Round-necked dresses with short sleeves are 
exceedingly pretty for little girls, and are made 
of chambray, gingham, lawn and organdy. 

The poke hat is bountifully trimmed with 








CHILD’s RusstaN LONG Coat. 


(For Deecription see this Page.) 





top to accommo- 
date the ends of 4 
deep, round ripp) 
cape-collar that i 
shaped with acen- 
ter seam and lap- 
ped with the fronts, 
the closing being 
made invisibly 
along the ends. 
The stylish rolling 
collar has square 
ends flaring pret- 
tily; and the two- 
seam sleeves are 
gathered at thetep. 


flowers and ribbon. 9888 ‘ The Pagan aes 
7 : e made of hght- 
eet eee Front View. Back View. weight cloth or 
CHILD's REEFER COAT OR JACKET, WITH CiRCULAR CAPE- cashmere or uf 
CHILD'S RUSSIAN LONG COAT, COLLAR. : : ; 
piqué trimmed with 


(For I}lustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9882.—This is a very attractive long coat 


in Russian stvle. For it fine, light-weight cloth was selected, 
fancy braid providing an etfective decoration. A yoke, square 


(For Description see thie Puge.) 


embroidered inser- 
tion and edging. 


We have pattern No. 9888 in seven sizes for children from 
two to eight years of age. Fora child of five years, the gar- 





ment needs a yard and a fourth of ‘goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


e 
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CHILD’S EMPIRE HOUSE-SACK. . 
(For Illustrations see Page 576.) 


No. 9843.—This dainty little house-sack in Empire style 
is pictured made of pale-blue flannel. To a square yoke is 
joined a back laid in three backward-turning plaits at each 

~ side of the center and fronts formed in three forward-turning 
\ plaits at each side of the closing, which is made with button- 
holes and buttons. The back and fronts flare in Empire style 
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and are joined in under- 

arm seams. The neck is 
_ finished with a rolling 

collar that is pointed at 
_ the center seam. Pointed 
— cuffs that roll over wrist- 
_ bands add to the dainti- 
ness of the one-seam 
sleeves, which are gath- 
ered at the top and bot- 
tom. The edges of the col- 
lar and cuffs are scolloped 
and embroidered, and 
fancy stitching provides 
further decoration. 

Fancy-striped French 
flannel or plain cashmere 
or flannel in white or de- 
licate tints are used for 
house-sacks, which will 
be doubly pleasing when 
made up after this pretty 
style and trimmed with 
baby ribbon, fancy stitch- 
ing and ribbon bows. 

We have pattern No. 
9843 in seven sizes for 
children from one half to 
six years of age. Fora 
child of five years, the 
sack needs a yard and 
three-fourths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. . 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 
10 cents. 
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- SET OF INFANTS’ 
CLOTHES, CONSISTING 
OF A BAND, 
SHIRT, PINNING- 
BLANKET, SKIRT, 
DRESS, SLIP AND SACK. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9827.—A _ dainty 
Set of first clothes for 
baby is here illustrated ; 
it consists of a band, 
shirt, pinning-blanket, 
skirt, dress, slip and sack. 
The band is made of flan- 
nel and ornamented with a crocheted edge done with silk. 

The little shirt is made of fine linen and shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams. The upper edges of the shirt are folded 
over at the front and back and across the shoulders to form 
revers that are in rounding outline. A frill of lace edges the 
arims’-eyes and revers. 

The skirt of the pinning-blanket is made of flannel, and its 
edges are bound with ribbon. At the top it is arranged in 
forward-turning plaits at each side and is finished with a wide, 
doubled band of cambric that extends beyond the front edges 
of the skirt to allow for a wide lapping. 

The skirt is made of nainsook and trimmed at the bottom 
with two frills of lace, the upper frill being headed by a row 
of lace insertion. It is gathered at the top and -joined to a 
wide doubled band of cambric, that extends beyond the 
»lacket at the center of the back so as to lap widely. 
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SET OF INFANTS’ CLOTHES, CONSISTING OF A BAND, SHIRT, PINNING-BLANKET, 
Skirt, Dress, SLIP AND SACK. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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The dress is very dainty and is made of sheer nainsook and 
trimmed with lace insertion, feather-stitching and narrow lace 
edging. The front and back are gathered at the top and 
joined to a yoke that forms a point at the front and is square 
at the back. ‘The yoke is titted by shoulder seams and closed 
with button-holes and tiny buttons at the back. Gathered 


frills having square ends fluff out prettily over the one-seam 
sleeves, which are gathered at the top and bottom and finished 
with wristbands of insertion decorated with frills of lace 
edging. Two lace-edged frills of the material decorate the 
bottom of the skirt. 


The slip is made of nainsook and trimmed with lace inser- 
tion and edging. 


It is shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
seams and has pretty ful- 
ness collected in gathers 
at the neck, at the center 
of the front and at each 
side of the closing, which 
is made at the center of 
the back with buttons and 
button-holes. A ruching 
consisting of two joined 
rows of edging trims the 
neck. The full sleeves 
are finished with bands 
covered with insertion 
and trimmed with edging. 
Two rows of insertion 
trim the bottom of the 
Pp above the hem. 

he little sack is made 
of flannel and shaped 
with shoulder and under- 
arm seams. It closes at 
the throat with ribbon 
ties. The pretty little 
sleeves are gathered at 
the top and bottom and 
completed with roll-over 
cuffs, the ends of which 
lap on the upper side of 
thearm. The rolling col- 
lat has square ends flar- 
ing at the throat, and its 
edges, like all the edges 
of the sack, are scolloped 
and button-hole stitched. 

Soft flannel, fine cam- 
bric, lawn, dimity, nain- 
sook and _ cross-barred 
muslin may be chosen for 
the making of infants’ 
first clothes, with lace or 
dainty embroidery for 
trimming. French flan- 
nel, cashmere and eider- 
down flannel in delicate 
shades may be selected 
for the sack, and flannel. 
is invariably used for the 
band and pinning-blank- 
et. The dress and skirt 
may be made as elabo- 
rate as desired with Va- 
lenciennes, torchon or 
Italian lace, Swiss em- 
broidery, feather-stitched bands, etc. Fine hand-run tucks, 
hemstitching and feather-stitching are dainty and appropriate 
for the decoration of infants’ garments. 

Pattern No. 9827 is in one size only. On account of its 
length the band will need three-fourths of a yard of flannel 
twenty-seven or more inches wide, but four bands can be cut 
from this quantity; the shirt needs three-eighths of a yard of 
goods thirty-six inches wide, and the pinning-blanket seven- 
eighths of a yard of flannel thirty-six inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of cambrie thirty-six inches wide for the 
band; the skirt needs two yards and three-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide, and the dress two yards and three- 
eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide, while the slip calls 
for two yards and seven-eighths of goods twenty-seven inches 
wide, and the sack seven-eighths~of a yard in the same 
width. Price of Set, is,8d.ensAcents()O | C 
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No. 173 G.—LITTLE 
BOYS’ SUI. 
(For Iustration see this Page.) 


Figtre No. 173G.—This 
represents a_ Little Boys’ 
suit. The pattern, which is 
No. 9898 and costs 10d. or 
2) cents, is in six sizes for 
little boys from three to 

_ eight years of age, and may 
be seen again on page 579. 

The jacket and trousers 
of this middy suit are here 
shown made of blue serge 
andthe blouse-waist of white 
lawn. The blouse-waist is 
closed through a box-plait 
and is drawn in about the 
waist by a tape or elastic in 
the hem to droop all round in 
sailor-blouse fashion. Wrist- 
bands finish the full sieeves, 
and between the ends of the 
deep, round collar a blue 
silk tie is bowed. Embroid- 


FIGURE 





Fiacre No. 173 G.—This illustrates 
LittLe Boys’ Suit.—The pattern 
is No. 9898, price 10d. oy 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ered edging trims the collar 
and is arranged on the box- 
plait to give the effect of a 
pointed strap. 

The middy jacket has its 
fronts reversed nearly to the 
lower edge in wide lapels. Side 
pockets are inserted, and braid 
outlines cuffs on the sleeves 
and binds all the edges of the 
jacket. 

The knickerbockers, which | 
are closed with a fly, are drawn in about the knees by elastic 
in the hems. 

Brown, black or blue cloth, tricot and cheviot are ap- 
propriate for the suit, with the blouse of plain or dotted 
percale or chambray, trimmed with embroidered edging. 

The sailor hat is of blue serge to match the suit. 





9902 


Front View. 


LITTLE BOYS' BLOUSE COSTUME, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations eee this Page.) 


No. 9902.—At figure No. 174G in this magazine this cos- 
tame is again represented. 

White piqué was here chosen for the costume. The skirt is 
laid in kilt-plaits that turn toward the center of the back so as 
to produce the effect of a box-plait at the front and is joined 
to a fitted sleeveless waist. The waist is completed with a 


standing collar, and its front, which is of piqué, is revealed in. 


vest or shield effect between the full fronts of the blouse 
that flare toward the shoulders. The blouse is gathered at the 
bottom and sewed toa belt to droop all round. Hatchet revers 
edged with a frill of embroidery are joined to the fronts and 
are overlapped at the top by the broad, square ends of the 
sailor collar, which falls square at the back and is edged with 
a friJl of embroidery. The sleeves are gathered at the top and 





LITTLE Boys’ BLovuse CostuME, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Description sec this Page.) 
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on and ‘Reus. 


laid in plaits at the wrist, the plaits being stitched to cof 
depth; openings below the seam have extensions formed in 
hems and underlaps and are closed with buttons and _ button- 
holes, Three buttons are arranged for ornament alony the 
front edges of the blouse below the revers. 

Duck, linen, serge, flannel and cheviot, with a trimming 
of embroidery and braid, will be chosen. 

We have pattern No. 9902 in four sizes for little boys from 
two to five years of age. To make the costume for a boy of 
five years, needs three yards and seven-eighths of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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BOYS’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE SUIT, HAVING SHORT TROUSERS 
WITHOUT A FLY. (KNown as THE MovsikK Sturt.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9909.—A stylish Russian blouse suit for smal] boys is 
made of white and blue serge and finished with braid, buttons 
and machine-stitching. The blouse fronts are shaped so as to 
bring the closing at the right side from the shoulder down. A 
box-plait that is added to the right front conceals the closing. 
The blouse hangs like a sack and is held in by a belt that is 
passed under upright straps of the material placed over the 
under-arm seams and on each side of the front. The collar is 
deep and rounding, and an inserted left-breast pocket. is vers 
convenient. The sleeves are 
laid in a box-plait from the 
shoulder to the wrist and 
are gathered at the top and 
ita bottom and completed with 
¢¢% = round cuffs. 
kOe ee eae The short trousers are 


; bY ee shaped by the usual seams 










and hip darts and are made 
to button to a high-neck- 
ed sleeveless under-waist. 
Suits of 
this _— style 
may be made 
up ina com. , 
Pe E bination of 
3 —_ red and blue 
3902 or blue and 
Back View. white flan- 
nel or in che- 
viot, tweed 
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or cloth in 
plain or mix- 
ed___ effects. 
Braid and 
buttons may 
be used for 
decoration. 
We have 
pattern No. 
9909 in six 
sizes for boys 
from threeto 
eight years 
of age. Fora 
boy of seven 
years, the 
suit requires 
a yard and 
five - eighths 
of white 





990 
Back View. 


Bors’ Russtan BiLousE Suit, HAVING SHORT 
TROUSERS WITHOUT 4 FLY. (KNOWN 
AS THE MOUJIK Sultt.) 





serge fifty- 
four inches (Por Description eee this tage:) ; 
wide, with 


three-eighths of a yard (of blue,serge>in the same ~idt'. 
for the collar and cuffs.’ Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents 





-- tons and button-holes through an 
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LITTLE BOYS’ COSTUME. 
e (For Illustration: see thie Page.) o 


No. 9891.—This costume is shown made of white and blue 
flannel. The skirt is arranged in a broad box-plait in front, in 
two smaller box-plaits at the back and in back ward-turning kilt- 
plaits at the sides. It is stitched to a sleeveless under-waist. 

The blouse is closed at the back with buttons and button-holes. 

The front is laid in a box-plait at the center and joined toa 
pointed yoke. The lower edge of the blouse is turned under for 
a hem, in which an elastic is passed to draw it closely about the 
waist. The full sleeves are finished with wristbands. 
_ The jacket is shaped by a center seam and under-arm and 
’ shoulder seams. The fronts are wide apart all the way and 
have rounding lower corners, and the back is pointed at the 
~ center seam. The sailor collar is pointed at the ends, and the 
edges of the jacket are bound with silk braid. The sleeves are 
gathered at the top and stitched in box-plaits at the wrist. 

Serge, camel’s-hair or cloth in blue and red or two shades of 
‘ brown will make up attractively in this way. 

~ We have pattern No. 9891 in four sizes for little boys from 

two to five years of age. To make the costume for a boy of 
five years needs three yards and three-eighths of white flannel 
twenty-seven inches wide, with two yards of blue flannel 
. in the same width for the jacket. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT, CONSISTING OF A MIDDY JACKET, A 
BLOUSE-WAIST, AND KNICKERBOCKERS 
- WITHOUT A FLY. 
{For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9898.—This natty little suit is differently represented 

at figure No. 178G in this number of Tae De.ingaror. 
Brown serge was here used for 
the jacket and knickerbockers 
with braid for the edge finish, and 
white lawn for the blouse with 
embroidered edging for trimming. 
Shoulder and under-arm seams en- 
ter into the shaping of the blouse, 
which is closed in front with but- 


added box-plait that is trimmed 
with a frill of edging put on to give 
theeffect of along, pointed overlap. 
The sleeves are gathered at the 
top and bottom and finished with 
wristbands. and a deep round col- 
lar that is worn outside the jacket 
turns down from the top of a fitted 
band. 

The middy jacket is fitted at the 
back by a center seam and side 
seams that are placed well back, 





Front View. 
LITTLE Boys’ Costume. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


and the 


outside seams, center 
seam and hip darts and 
are clused at the sides. 
The lower edges are 
drawn in by elastics in- 
serted in the hems, and 
the knickerbockers droop 
in the customary way. 

Middy suits will be 
made from flannel, cam- 
el’s-hair or cheviot, with 
the blouse of Madras, 
percale or India silk. 

We have pattern No. 
9898 in six sizes for lit- 
tle boys from three to 
eight years old. For a 
boy of seven years, the 
trousers and jacket will 
need a yard and three- 
eighths of goods fifty- 
four inches wide; the 
blouse requires a yard 
and five-eighths thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Fiaure No. 174G.—LIT- 
TLE BOYS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illnetration see this Page.) 


Fievrr No. 174 G.— ~ 


This illustrates a Little 
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Fiezre No. 174 G.—This illustrates 
LitTLE Boys’ CostuME.—The 
pattern is No. 9902, price 
10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Boys’ costume. The pattern, which 
is No. 9902 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in four sizes for little 
boys from two to five years of age, 
and may be seen again on page 578. 

The costume is here shown made 
of, blue-and-white striped Galatea 
and white piqué. The skirt is laid 


‘in backward-turning  kilt-plaits, 


giving the effect of a broad box- 
plait at the front; it is joined to 
a plain under-waist that has a dec- 
orated front of piqué showing ‘in 
vest or shield effect between the 
fronts of the blouse, which flare 
toward the shoulders. The neck 
of the waist is finished with a 
standing collar of piqué. Oblong 
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Back View. 


LittLe Boys’ Suit, CONSISTING OF A MIDDY 
JACKET, A BLOUSE-WaIST, AND KNICK-— 
ERBOCKERS WITHOUT A FLY. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


® 


open fronts, 
which have 
square lower 
corners, are 
reversed 
nearlyall the 
way in tap- 
ering lapels, 
frog fasten- 
ings being 
arranged 
just below 
the lapels for 


ornainent. . 


Openings to 
inserted 
side-pockcts 
are neatly 
bound. The 
neck is com- 
pleted with 
a round 


turn-down collar, and the sleeves are of comfortable width. 
The knickerbockers are made with the usual inside and 


revers turn back from the upper part of the blouse fronts, and 
their upper edges are overlapped by the short, broad ends of 
the sailor collar. The collar and revers are trimmed with a 
frill of embroidered edging, and buttons decorate the fronts 
below the revers. The full sleeves are gathered at the top and 
laid in plaits stitched to cuff depth at the wrists. The blouse 
droops slightly all round over a leather belt. 

Gingham, chambray, duck or linen may be used for this 
dress, with all-over embroidery for the shield; or. if heavier 
goods are desired, blue serge or flannel may be chosen, red 
cloth in the shield affording a pretty contrast. 

The picturesque cap is of cloth decorated with a silk tassel. 


——___-<@— - 


BOYS’ FULL-LENGTH TROUSERS. 
(For Illuetrations see Page 580.) 


No. 9869.—Cassimere is represented in these trousers, 
which are of correct width and shape. The trousers are 
closed with a fly and are fitted by inside and outside leg 
seams, 8 center seam and hip darts; and the width at the 
back is regulated by straps that are buckled together in the 
usual way. Side and hip pockets are inserted, and the tops 
are finished with waistbands to which suspender buttons are 
sewed. 
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Trouserings of seasonable weight, plain or in stripes, checks 
or broken checks, will be made up after this pattern to wear 
with coats and vests that match or are of plain black or dark 
blue or brown cheviot, serge, etc. 

We have pattern No. 9869 in twelve sizes for boys from five 
to sixteen years of age. Fora boy 
of eleven years, the trousers need nee 
two yards of goods twenty-seven Sea 
inches wide. Price of pattern, a ere. 
Td. or 15 cents. 


MEN’S AND YOUTHS’ STANDING COLLARS AND LINK 
CUFF. (For FuLi-Dress anp OTHER WEAR) ° 
(For Ulustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9904.—The collars and cuff contained in this pattern 
are shaped on the newest’ line 
and are for full-dress and other 
wear. They are shown made of 
fine, white linen. Two of the col- 
lars differ slightly in height; their 


ends are lapped in a diagonal Jine 
—_———- |} ___—_ ; 


NOS and do not separate at all. The 

BOYS’ SIX-BUTTON VEST. remaining collar has small exten- 
; sions for the button-holes in the 

(For Illustration see this Page.) ends, which lap nearly to the top 


No. 9901.—Diagonal was select- 
ed for the up-to-date vest here il- 
lustrated, with machine-stitching 











and then flare in a V, the corners 
being slightly bent. 
The cuff widens a little towar 











for a finish. The vest is closed at S the lower edge, and the corners 
the front with six buttons and but- ie ‘ Boys’ Stx-Burton are nicely rounded; it is finished, 
ton-holes and the back is held in SKS RE Veer with a band having lapped ends; | 
by straps buckled together. Open- 9869 IS " the cuff is closed with link buttons. | 
ings to the four inserted pockets 9869 (For Description see Collars and cuffs for full dress 
in the fronts are finished with Front View. Back View. this Page.) are always of fine white linen | 
welts. The neck is completed Boys’ FcLL-LENGTH TROUSERS. but for other wear the cuffs maj 
without a collar. (For Description eee Page 870.) be made to match a shirtof fane 


The vest is usually made of ma- 
terial to match the suit to which 
it belongs. Sometimes the edges 
are bound with silk or mohair 
braid. 

We have pattern No. 9901 in 
thirteen sizes for boys from four 
to sixteen years of age. Fora boy 
of eleven years, the vest will need 
three-fourths of a yard of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches, wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


——-- 


MEN’S AND YOUTHS' HIGH- 
BAND TURN-DOWN COLLARS 
AND LINK CUFFS. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9906.—Two varieties of 
turn-down collars and link cuffs 
for men and youths are here por- 
trayed made of linen. Both styles 
of collars have a high, fitted band 
and a turn-down portion that is 
deeper than the band. One eollar 
has rounding ends that are apart 
all the way and flare slightly; and 
its band has its ends lapped so as 
to extend well under the turn- 
down portion. The cuffs accord 
in style with the collars, one having 
rounding corners and the other 
square corners. Both are closed 
with studs and link buttons. The 
round cornered cuff has a small 
rounding tab joined to one end 
near the bottom to form an under- 
lap, while the other cuff is shaped 
at the bottom to form a tab ex- 
tension at each end, the exten- 
sions being lapped. 

Linen, fancy shirting and per- 
cale may be used for these collars 
and cuffs. 

We have pattern No. 9906 in 
fifteen collar sizes from eleven to 
eighteen inches, and in six cuff 
sizes from nine to eleven inches 
anda half. To make either style 
of collar and a pair of either style 
of cuffs for a person wearing & 
fifteen inch collar and a ten inch 





and a half cuff, needs half a yard of material thirty-six inches 
wide, with half a yard of coarse linen or muslin thirty-six 
inches wide for interlinings. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 








Men’s ANB Youtus’ HigH-BAND TuRN—DowNn COLLARS 


AND LINK CUFFS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





MEN’S AND YoutsHs’ STANDING COLLARS AND LINK CUFF. 


(For FuLL Dress AND OTHER WEAR.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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MEN’S AND Youtss’ Low STanpDING AND TURN-DOoOWN - 


COLLARS AND REVERSIBLE CUFF. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





Madras, gingham, ete., the collar 
matching also or being white. 

We have pattern No. 9904 in 
thirteen collar sizes from twelve 
to eighteen inches, and in five enff 
sizes from nine inches and ¥ half 
to eleven inches and a hali To 
make either collar and a pair of 
cuffs for a person wearing @ if 
teen inch collar and a tém inmeb 
and a half cuff, will need Balt a 
yard of material thirty-six mmehes 
wide, with half a yard of eoarse 
linen or muslin thirty-six inches 
wide for interlinings. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—————__ 2» — —___ 


MEN’S AND YOUTHS’ LOW 
STANDING AND TURN-DOWN 
COLLARS AND REVERSIBLE 


CUFF. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9905.—Two styles ef low 
collar and one style of cuff for 
men and youths are here illus- 
trated made of linen. One collar 
is in standing style, with flaring 
ends and slightly bent corners. 
The other collar is in turn-down 
style and is made with a low well- 
fitted band, and a turn-down por- 
tion having deep pointed ends 
which flare widely. 

The cuff is a plain straight 
cuff, the ends of which are lap- 
ped and closed with regular cuff 
buttons. It is reversible, being 
straight at both the upper and 
lower edges. 

Linen is generally used for these 
collars and cuffs, but if the shirt is 
made of fancy shirting, they mar 
be made to match. 

We have pattern No. 9905 in fif- 
teen collar sizes from thirteen to 
twenty inches, and in five cuff 
sizes from nine inches and a half 
to eleven inches and a half. To 
make either collar and a pair of 
cuffs for a person wearing a fif- 
teen inch collar and a ten inch 


and a half cuff, needs half a yard of material thirty-six inches 
wide, with half a yard of coarse linen or muslin thirty-six 
inches wide for interlinings. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Figure No. 1.— a aes, cents. Two square 
~ Pix-Cusnion. — A CT, EISAERO RN sections of paste- 
combination pin- PROSE CORES OOS DLE TE IAN SABO OY MESIAL LOM RLS board are covered 

cushion and spool ae | -_ ; with cream China 


holder is the novelty THE WORK-TABLE. silk, and branches 


represented in the of wild roses are 
illustration. The ERI ERIS SNR A ad ae ARE painted upon them 
+ ~ — 4 abe} . . : iw ray » : 












- cushion consists of Sti , (ONO in water colors. The 
-eight pointed sec- wn upper edges are 
tions of red flannel joined under a large 

~. separated by strips bow of white satin 
of red satin ribbon, the strips meeting at the center. Two _ ribvbon, the squares flaring below. A pocket is made at each 
cushions are made like the model shown in the small engraving, side with an oblong of pasteboard covered and painted like the 
and round 
each is sewed 
a sStEin of 
flannel edged 
with — braid. 
The cushions 
are then 
sewed back 
to back and 
thus form a 
support for 
spools of 
threadstrung 
on tape. The 
braid edges 
are tacked 
together be- 
tween the 
spools to 
keep them in 
place more 
securely. 
The cushion 





































FiguRE No. 3.—PHoToGRAPH-CasE.—(Cut by Pattern No. 818; one 
size; price 5d. or 10 cents.) 


Figure No. 1.—P1x—CusuHion 


is finished by a large bow of FiguRE No. 4.—JEWEL Box. 


red satin ribbon. 
Fieure No. 2.— Fotiy 
- Saopprne—Bae. — Brocaded 
silk is suggested in this use- 
ful bag, which was shaped 
by pattern No. 929, price 5d. 
or 10 cents. It consists of an 
upper and a lower section, 
the upper section being ex- 
tended in five points at inter- 
vals and the points tipped 
with tassels. The top is 
* turned down widely, and a 
casing is formed for draw- 
ribbons, which are finished 
at the ends with small bows. 


squares, sides of silk being adjusted at each end. 
between the pocket and square sections. <A similar 
case could be covered with velvet and embroidered. 
Fiavure No. 4.—JEwrEL Box.—It requires no ex- 
traordinary skill to reproduce the dainty box here 
suggested. An oblong pasteboard box is the found- 
ation. The inside is padded with one or two layers 
of sheet wadding, and over it is smoothly laid China 
silk in any desired color. The silk may either be 
glued or sewed in place, and in either case the work 
must be done with great neatness. The lid is simi- 
larly covered both inside and out, trimmed with a 
large satin bow and finished with a ribbon loop at 
the center, by which it may be lifted conveniently. 
At the back, a short distance from the sides, the 
A bag of similar design may lid is secured to the box by short straps of ribbon, 
~ be made of figured silk or one end of which is fastened to the edge of the box 
satin to hold all sorts of odds and the other to the under side of the lid. A ruffle 
and ends, and the points may ee a 5M ete ee ah by of point de Paris lace flares from a heading of rib- 
be tipped with tiny metal Se a 10 aa : eso bon-run lace beading disposed all round the box. 
bells instead of tassels. ; At the center of the sides the ribbons is drawn to 
Figure No. 3. — PuHoto- | form loops, by which the box may be carried from 
GrapH—Casg. — An artistic receptacle for photographs may be place to place. A similar box may bé made to hold veils, hand- 
modelled after this design by pattern No. 818, price 5d. or10  kerchiefs and other articles’ of likenature. 
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THE MAY TEA-TABLE. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


When a woman has learned that Fashion’s decrees are to be 


adapted and not merely blindly adopted she has made impor- 
tant progress towards solving the problem of smartness in dress. 
‘* As others see us”’ cannot fail to be of value when one has the 
wisdom to appreciate criticism, for whatever inay be the gen- 
eral truth as to Fashion’s edicts they inust be readjusted to apply 
to particular cases. Fortunate souls are occasionally met to 
whom any style or color is becoming; they are the rare favorites 
of Nature and need give no thought to adaptability. Because 
Margie is tall and slender and arrays herself in garments that 
will add apparent plumpness and reduce her height, it does not 
follow that Janet, less thin and unmistakably short. can be as 
prepossessing in a costume of the sume design. The person who 
assumes that all styles are equally becoming to all women has 
yet to learn the first principles of artistic gowning. 

In choosing the Spring frock due regard for the impressions 
received by quiet but critical observers will be taken of the fact 
that brocades, fashionable as they are, have no sympathy for 
embonpoint and that goods with lengthwise stripes will render 
shortness of stature and stoutness less pronounced. Sashes and 
dress accessories generally are either friends or foes—there can 
be no neutral ground. A broad ribbon sash about the waist 
with a deep width in front is becoming to the very long, slender 
waist; such a sash detines the body and adds plumpness. But 
for her whose outdoor life has produced a decided waist the 
belt will be an obviously undesirable adjunct. Ribbon is the 
favorite trimming of the year, but it defeats its mission when 
arranged in insignificant bows placed here and there without 
purpose. Generous bows of ribbon that enhance a drapery or 
the lony sash ends at the back of the Summer frocks impart 
a vrace that an unreasonable use of ribbon can never attain. 

Much is being said nowadays in regard to the matron endeavor- 
ing to retain a youthful appearance-—an anomaly that never fails 
to excite comment. The outgrowth of this ambition for peren- 
nial outward youth is the pitiable object who is over-dressed — 
who wears hats quite in keeping with sweet sixteen—whose 
xowning can only be called fussy. She cannot grow old grace- 
fully, but shows the results of her fight with Father Time. 
When she supplements Nature’s failing complexion also she 
should see herself as others see her to determine the mistake. 
Such erring ones fail to realize that there is a beauty that belongs 
to every age, and that often the most charming of objects is the 
dear old lady with her white hair and dainty cap. Fine feathers 
may make fine birds, but rich and costly garments do not 
always make the beautifully dressed woman. 

Perhaps the most distinctive article of woman’s attire is her 
hat. Badly chosen, it mars the most beautiful costume, and 
instead of a crowning triumph it ruins the artistic in her pretty 
frock and proclaims before all that she does not know how to 
dress. In purchasing new headgear criticise it from all points 
of view. The mirror may show a most graceful and becoming 
front, but do not forget that others see us from the side and 
back; therefore, look at it long and critically from these points 
of view. The woman who can have but few hats should know 
that the most extravagant color is white, for ano all-white hat 
may be worn only on occasion, and is seldom in good taste for 
wear On the city streets. Such a hat is too elaborate, and when 
we wear such others see us to our detriment. 

The choice of color is always the keynote to artistic dressing, 
whether in frocks, wraps or hats, and to be adjudged a well- 
dressed woman one must keep her eyes open as to what appears 
beautiful or otherwise upon ner neighbor. The result of her 
observation should indicate that she appreciates the fact that 
Others see her. 


IN ANTICIPATION OF SUMMER. 


Happy, indeed, is she who can anticipate an entire change of 
color in her bedroom during the heat of Summer. Much stress 
is laid in these times upon the influence of our surroundings in 
enabling us to bear and pass comfortably through the trying 
days of July and August. How agreeable it is for the eye to 
rest upon restful, cooling shades. Happy is she who may 
refurnish her bedroom upon Summer lines, for this can be done 
without great expense. There is little said nowadays about 
furniture made from barrels and old packing-boxes, though 


there was a time when the woman who could not transform 
these unwieldly articles into strong and artistic furniture was 
not considered at all capable. 

To refurnish a room for the Summer iu cooling, dainty cvlors 
is @ most worthy intention, and it need not be a costly under- 
taking. Denim is growing more in favor with each season's 
use, and if the bedroom hus « carpet, strips of blue denim sewed 
together will make a pretty covering. White cotton rugs laid 
in convenient places udd freshness to the room, while the cur. 
tains of open net filled with imitation Valenciennes lace and tied 
with denim-blue ribbon solve the curtain problem. The founda- 
tion for a dressing-table may be made by any carpenter and at 
little cost; it is merely a strong box, rectangular in shape and 
having an open front. Pad the top of the case with sheet wad 
ding, and cover with chintz in blue-and-white, making alsos 
deep valance of the material to reach to the floor and tacking to 
place with brass-headed tacks. In this valance allowance should 
be made for a deep hem at the bottom and a half-inch heading 
at the top, while twice the measure around the top will be none 
too full for graceful hanging. The valance conceals the opening 
in the front, which by-the-way may be the receptacle for shoes 
or similar articles of ordinary use that are preferably kept out 
of sight. 

The mirror has a second frame fitted to it, covered with the 
chintz. The effect of the room is very pretty and most restful. 
If the denim is not liked, white matting and blue rugs make s 
pleasing combination. A white wood-fibre matting may now be 
obtained that gives a most luxurious flooring. Wall-paper in the 
old-fashioned stripes of delicate shades on a white ground is 
again,seen for the modern bedroom. These designs are most 
welcome after the period of dark papers so long in use. One 
should never forget that dark colors apparently diminish the 
size of a room. 


THE CHARM OF THE VOICE. 


It was a friendly gossip over the afternvon cup of tea. with 
the human voice as av attraction or the reverse for the topic. 
Marzie declared that for any -possible ugliness of features a 
musical voice is a compensation ; that Annie Laurie’s charms 
would have been quite incomplete had there been no evidence 
of the voice so ‘‘low and sweet.’”? The learned one who had 
made a study of the voice advanced the thought that all voices 
were but a part of temperament; that the person given to out- 
bursts of tempers acquires the aggressive voice which Xanthippe 
must have possessed; that the affectionate nature developed the 
caressing voice, while the teacher used the purely intellectual 
voice --usually thin and hard; that character and various attri- 
butes were plainly indicated by the voice. The force of the 
voice as an attraction is a modern thought; but that it has an 
especial charm goes without saying. A gruff, heavy voice issu- 
ing from the lips of a pretty woman causes a shudder and 8 
mental protest that Nature has allowed sucha defect. Such 
voices may be trained to sweetness and charm if the luckless 
possessors realize the necessity. A well-modulated voice is to-day 
a sign of culture and refinement. In the well-regulated home 
noises do not occur; voices are low and can never acquire the 
strident aggressive quality so fatal to feminine charm. 


HAS ANYONE TOLD YOU 


That if you would be up to date you should wear a four-ir- 
hand of ribbon ? 

That veils reach only to the chin? . 

That when not in use your umbrella is carried daintily 
strapped ? 

That a lace-covered parasol is a very bad selection unless the 
costume is elaborate ? 

That cheap feathers, which always mean thin, stringy ones. alt 
costly ? 

That wings or ribbon are much more refined if good featheis 
may not be used ? 

That you may serve your afternoon tea as early as four 
o’clock ? 

That pictures of celebrities on a tray in the reception room s 
the latest fancy ? 

That jewelled belts are out-of piace on,wool frocks? 

EDNA(S. WITHERSPOON. 
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DAY of days to look back upon and 
inspire by its recollection is com- 
mencement day. The tedium and 
worry of examimations is ended, 
the hard-earned laurels won; what 
wonder, then, that the future 

| assumes a roseate hue! With 

knowledge as a foundation the affairs of life may be more readily 
confronted, but the optimistic graduate concerns herself little 

- with serious reflections; her chief consideration on this closing 

day of her school life—paradoxically enough termed commence- 

ment day—is her attire. And this cannot be too simple. Youth 
needs not the influence of dress and adornment to magnify its 
natural charms. Who would paint the lily? To adorn the 

_ young graduate with finery that attracts attention to itself is, 

indeed. in questionable taste. White is the privilege of girlhood 

and haa thus been selected for the graduate’s gown. Class 

_ colors are admissible, but these are represented, when possible, 

' father in flowers than in materials or trimmings. Lace and 

ribbon are appropriate trimmings for the textiles best adapted 

to graduation costumes, and they are used with a liberal hand. 

As tothe materials themselves. They are necessarily of a light 
and pliant character, lightness being conducive to grace and 
_ grace being an essential of such attire. Such tissues as mowsse- 
line de soie, silk mull, chiffon, Liberty gauze or, as it is some- 
times called, chiffonette, and Brussels or la Tosca net are ex- 
ceptionally charming. Surah, taffeta and China or India silk 
and crépe de Chine among silks, and such wool fabrics as pos- 
sess the gauzy quality are preferred. The latter includes barege, 
both plain and satin-striped, nun’s-vailing, which is almost as 
fine as chiffon, a fine crépon-like crépe de Chine, grenadine, 
vailing and a gauzy silk-and-wool checked grenadine. A new 
batiste as sheer as organdy, though finer and softer, organdy, 
French mull, fine plain and embroidered nainsook and lawn 
and dotied Swiss are favored among cottons. Tucked batiste 
and nainsook, with Mechlin lace insertions and revering or 
laid in wide or narrow single tucks or in groups, hemstitched 
or plainly sewed, are very new and may be used with duinty 
effect for entire gowns or only for parts of gowns. Taffeta is 
the preferred lining for any of the materials mentioned, but a 
percaline with a silky surface and cotton warp will answer the 
purpose admirably and prove less costly. White glacé kid slip- 
pers or ties and silk or fine Lisle hosiery, also white, are worn, 
and the gloves are preferably white suede. 

The materials combined in the toilette pictured at figure A 
bring out its strongest points. The skirt isof sheer nun’s-vailing 
and is made with a 
narrow’ front-gore 
and a circular side 
and back section 
lengthened by a cir- 
cular flounce, which 
falls of its own 
accord in ripples. 
The front-gore sug- 
gestsa panel effect, 
which is strength. 
ened by a_ large 
appliqué scroll or- 
nament of point 
Venise lace. Frills 

of gauze ribbon 
gathered through the center are 
disposed in three rows on the sides 
and back of the skirt, the lowest 
frill heading the flounce and the 
ends being concealed by bows with 
long ends of deep-cream satin rib- 
bon. The skirt was shaped by pat- 
tern No. 9885, price 1s. or 25 cents. 

The bodice is fashioned from satin- 

figured taffeta by pattern No. 9847, 

price 10d. or 20 cents. It is cut low in fancy outline at the 

neck. The back is drawn down to the figure in gathers, and 
the fronts droop in blouse style. Double frills fall over the 
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GOWNS FOR GRADUATION DAY. 


(for INustrations see Pages 515, 516 and 517.) 


shoulders in lieu of sleeves, the frills and neck being outlined 
with lace insertion. A sash of satin ribbon has long ends trimmed 
all round with frills of gauze ribbon, falling at the left side. 

A stylish low-cut waist is pictured at figure B developed in 
white crépe de Chine and deep- 
cream point Venise lace and may 
be worn with a skirt of the same 
material or of Liberty gauze or 
taffeta. as preferred. The back is 
drawn down in gathers at the cen. 
ter, and the fronts are gathered at 
the bottom and crossed in surplice 
fashion. A lace jaquette at the top 
presents an outline rounding at the 
back and sqtare in front. Frills 
edged with deep-cream satin ribbon 
fall over the shoulders of the jaquette 
and also over short puff-sleeves 
finished with deep  lace—bands. 
Deep-cream ribbon is wriukled 
about the waist and arranged in a bow at the end of the closing. 
The contrast of tones is very effective. Pattern No. 16381, 
price 10d. or 20 cents, was used in the construction. 

The toilette portrayed at figure C is suggested rather for a 
teacher than for a graduate, for wear at a commencement dinner 
or ball. White faille and cerise satin is the combination repre- 

‘ sented in the toi- 
lette. The skirt is 
five-gored and is 
anade with front- 
draperies flaring at 
the left side over a 
cerise satin panel 
covered with white 
point Venise lace. 

_ The back is plaited 
and sweeps out 
gracefully in a 
slight train. The 
draperies are em- 
broidered, the em- 
broidery extending all round 
the bottom of the skirt. The 
basque-waist is cut low at the 
neck. The left front is draped, 
and the right is made full at the 
shoulder and lower edge, folded 
over ina jabotrevers, trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt 
panel and crossed in surplice 
fashion over the left front. A 
ruche of lace edges the left front and also trims the fanciful cap 
sleeves. A narrow twist of the satin round the waist closes with 
a Rhinestone buckle at the end of the revers. The toilette 
embraces skirt No. 9805, price Is. or 25 cents, and basque-waist 
No. 9804. price 10d. or 20 cents. 

A. charming style appropriate for a miss is illustrated at figure 
D in a costume of sheer white batiste. The skirt embraces seven 
gores, the back being gathered. A drapery effect is suggested by 
a trimming consisting of three 
frills of finest Swiss embroidery 
in a lacy design. The frills ex- 
tending from the belt at each 
side to the bottom of the skirt 
fall in cascades, while those at 
the bottom hang simply in folds, 
the upper frill being self-headed. 
The low, round bodice blouscs all 
round, three frills cross the bust 
and another finishes the neck 
above a twist of cream satin rib- 
bon formed in bows on the shoul- 
ders. The sleeves are simple, short puffs. A cream satin sash is 
finished with knotted fringe, the endsfalling attheyback. Pattern 
No. 9481, price 1s. 3d or/30) cents, was; used inthe construction. 
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The Russian blouse-waist pictured at figure E is in a 
charmingly youthful style developed by pattern No.. 9585, price 
1s. or 20 cents. The lace decoration admirably suits both the 
material, which is white China 
silk, and the mode. <A guimpe 
effect is produced by a vest, 
which is extended to the shoul- 
ders in yoke fashion and disclos- 
ed between and above low-neck- 
eal blouse-fronts that are rolled 
back in revers to the waist-line. 
The vest is striped across with 
rows of point Venise insertion. 
The standing collar is trimmed 
with insertion, and the revers 
are trimmed with insertion and edging, the latter extending along 
all the free edges. The back is gathered at the waist-line at the 
center, and below a satin ribbon belt tied in a bow a little to the 
left side of the front falls a battkemented peplum, trimmed like 
the tab sleeve-caps with insertion and edging. A combination 
could be developed with white vailing and satin, the satin being 
used for the vest and covered with lierre or point Venise all- 
over lace net. The accompanying skirt may match the waist in 
material, and the trimming may correspond. _. 

French mull is illustrated in the toilette at figure F. Theseven- 
gored skirt is supported by a seven-gored foundation, and in the 
skirt are taken up tucks, one below the hips, two below the knees 
and three a short dis- 
tance from the bottom, 
the tucks being each 
an inch and a half 
wide and each group 
being headed with 
Cluny lace inser- 
tion. The skirt is 
shaped by pattern No. 
9862, price 1s. or 25 
cents. The basque- 
waist is shirred at the 
waist-line at the back, 
and the fronts are 
pouched and_ rolled 
back in revers over a plastron, 
which is slightly visible below the 
revers between the fronts and pre- 
sents a chemisette effect between 
the revers. The revers are trimmed 
with insertion and edging. The 
collar is made with deep points, 
and round it is tied in a bow a 
white satin ribbon, lace insertion 
decorating the plastron below the 
tie. The sleeves are puffed at the top and finished with rolled 
cuffs trimmed with insertion. Ribbon is wrinkled about, the 
waist and tied in a bow at the left side of the front. Pattern 
No. 9697, price 10d. or 20 cents, furnished the design. A waist 
of batiste could have its fronts trimmed with rows of Valen- 
ciennes lace frills headed with insertion. 

The misses’ dress portrayed at figure G@ is eminently suited 
to an undeveloped figure. It is made of chiffonette and 
lace net by pattern No. 9674, price 1s. or 25 cents. The 
skirt consists of six gores. 
Two bands of lace inser- 
tion and a lace ruffle en- 
circle it, and a row of 
insertion covers each side- 
front seam. The body 
has a square yoke of lace. 
Both the backs and front 
are full, the fronts, how- 
ever, drooping in blouse 
fashion over a belt of satin 
ribbon with long sash ends 
falling at the back. Lace 
edging falling from the 
voke trims the fanciful 
sleeve-caps, which rest 
on puffs, and iengthens 
the elbow sleeves. Ribbon crosses each shoulder and is tied 
in a bow at the ends. Any of the finely embroidered nainsook 
flounces now so fashionable could be used for the skirt, and 
the bodice could be made from plain and tucked batiste A 
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sash of the batiste edged all round with a frill of Valenciennes 
or Mechlin lace could be worn about the waist. 

Batiste was used in the development of the toilette shown 
at figure Hl, Mechlin 
lace insertion and edy. 
ing and fancy whit 
satin ribbon cvntrib- 
uting the decoration, 
The skirt combines a 
tablier upper - portion 
with a gathered cir. 
cular lower - portion 
which is very deep at 
the back. the flounce 
being self-headed ani 
trimmed at the bottom 
with insertion edged 
with a lace frill at both 
sides. The skirt is 
designed by pattern No. 9872, 
price 1s. or 25 cents. The waist 
is very full both back and fron 
and is trimmed across with three 
rows of insertion framed in frilis. 
Lace frills stand at each side 
above a full ribbon stock bowed 
at the left side. Triple sieeve- 
caps are edged with lace frills 
and below them the sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond with the waist; and the pointed wrists 
are outlined with lace frills. A ribbon sash is buwed at the 
left side in front, the ends falling long below a looped bow. 
The tablier could be trimmed in its outline with insertion 
and frills like those of the waist and the sash tied at the back. 
The pattern employed is No. 9858. price 10d. or 20 cents. 

At figure I is portrayed another misses’ costume of dainty 
development, in which 
are combined nun’s-vail- 
ing and taffeta. pattern 
No. 9882, price 1s. or 
25 cents, being used. 
The gored skirt is full at 
the back and is bordered 
with two knife-plaited 
frills of silk headed by 
satin ribbon coiled at in- 
tervals. The waist is low- 
necked and has full backs 
and a blouse front below 
a yoke of plaited silk, 
from which over the front 
and backs fall rounding 
Bertha sections trimmed 
with frills. A silk stock collar with shirred ends finishes the 
neck. Double puffs are made at the top of sleeves tucked im 
groups at intervals and finished with a silk frill at the hand. A 
sash of ribbon is tied at the left side of the front. 

The costume pictured atfigure Jis fashioned from cream- 
white barége and 
satin. The seven- 
gored skirt is trimmed 
with a group of nar- 
row satin ribbon frills 
at the foot and witb 
graceful satin puffed 
scroll ornaments at 
each side near the top. 
The waist has the back 
laid in a box-plait at 
the bottom and pouch 
fronts shaped in a 
curved outline at the 
‘edges opening over & 
satin plastron covered 
with point Venise lace. 
the edges of the fronts 
being followed by rib- 
bon frills. Scrolls trim 
the fronts to correspond with the skirt. Frills stand at each 
side of the stock collar and also edge the double epaulettes 
which fall over puffs made at-the top of the sleeves. Frills fall 
from the wrists on the hands. The costume; which is shaped by 
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- pattern No. 9721, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, may be prettily 
developed in chiffonette or Brussels net over silk, in the latter 
-. instance being trimmed with baby ribbon. 

The white taffeta used as a foundation for the toilette of white 
barege, shown at fig- 
ure K, gives lustre 
to the soft, gauzy, 
wool fabric. The skirt 
is of the five-gored 
style and is made with 
three graduated cir- 
cular flounces, which 
-curve up rather high 
at the back. The 


headed, and_ each 
flounce is edged with 
a ruche of white taffeta 
ribbon. The bodice is 
a simple blouse with a round yoke 
of all-over lierre lace, a ruche of 
ribbon following the yoke and the 
double. round sleeve-caps. The 
wrists are trimmed with narrow 
ribbon and a lace frill. A lace frill 
edges the standing collar. Ribbon 
is draped about the waist and tied 
at the left side in a bow without 
ends. The toilette was made up 
‘by skirt No. 9870, price 1s. or 25 cents, and basque-waist No. 
9907, price 10d. or 20 cents. 

A dainty gown for a miss is represented in organdy and point 
d’ Alengon lace at figure L. The skirt is a three-piece style with 
a flounce disposed in tablier outline, the flounce being headed 
with a ruche of the material and trimmed at the foot with a 
ruffle of lace headed by insertion. The waist is made with 
‘a square yoke of lace, full 
backs and a_ blouse front. 
The yoke is almost concealed 
by a scolloped Bertha collar 
tof lace outlined by a frill of 
‘deep lace edging, a ruche of 
iorgandy heading the collar. 
The sleeves have puffs at the 
top, and lace falls over the 
hands. The standing collar 
also is of lace. A white faille 
3ash is worn about the waist. 
The costume was cut accord- 
ine to pattern No. 9694, 
‘price 1s. or 25 cents. The 
sleeves could be encircled 
xelow the puffs with single 
‘ows or groups of satin baby ribbon, or with lace insertion. The 
waist could be made of tucked batiste in any of the styles 
lescribed and the skirt of plain batiste. 

Fine white nun's-vailing and point Venise lace is the combina. 
ion of fabrics achieved in the waist pictured at figure M, 
affeta being used as a lining. A guimpe is simulated by a vest 
of lace extended to form a square 
yoke at the front, and a square yoke 
is applied at the back, which is laid 
in a box-plait at the bottom. The 
Square-necked over-front consists 
of a narrow left portion and a wide 
right portion, each laid in a plait 
on the shoulder and shirred at the 
lower edge. Two bands of satin 
ribbon cross the over-front portions, 
and at each end is formed in a 
rosette, the portions closing under 
rosette and flaring below to reveal the vest. The upper edges 
re outlined with a finely-plaited frill of ribbon above a band 
{ ribbon, a rosette being formed in each corner. Rounding 














BLRDS AND BIRD-KEEPING.—This is the name of a care- 
ally prepared pamphlet published by us in which full instruc- 
on 1s given in the most approved methods of caring for cage- 
irds of every description. Food, breeding and management in 
oth health and sickness are thoroughly considered, and the 
ampblet is illustrated with numerous engravings of singing 
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ornaments adorn the standing collar of lace. The triple sleeve 
caps are trimmed to correspond with the fronts. The sleeves 
puff out slightly at the top, and each wrist is finished with a 
rounding cuff that fiares over the hand. -A ribbon sash with 
ends flogting at the left side is worn. The waist is illustrated 
in pattern No. 9696, price 10d. or 20 cents, and may be worn 
either with a plain or flounced skirt. 

A fluffy bodice is pictured at figure N in silk mull. The 
back is made without seams and is caught down in plaits, and 
the fronts are gathered at the 
side and front edges to produce 
the soft folds and wrinkles ob- 
servable, a heading being formed 
at the edge of the right front, to 
which is joined a graduated frill 
edged with fine Mechlin lace. 
A full peplum disposed in cas- 
cades at the back depends from 
the basque and is edged with. 
lace. The sleeves are of the 
mousquetaire style, with frills at. 
the back of the arm correspond- 
ing with the fronts, and with lace falling over the hands. Full 
sleeve-caps are trimmed with lace, and lace frills appear above the 
high standing collar. A silver belt studded with pearls is worn. 
The waist, which was cut by pattern No. 9886, price 10d. or 20 
cents, may accompany a gored or flounced satin skirt of organdy 
or of silk. : 

Satin-striped taffeta and grenadine vailing are associated in 
the toilette portrayed at figure O. with happy results. The 
skirt, a design based on pattern No. 9767, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
is made with five gores, and side-draperies opening over a front. 
of silk, which is revealed with panel effect. The draperies are: 
outlined with a scroll band of lace. The back of the skirt is 
fan-plaited and is lengthened into a slight sweep. The blouse- 
basque has a back drawn tight on the silk lining below a round 
yoke of silk, from which is cut also the vest, with a yoke exten- 
sion revealed between and above low-necked pouched fronts. 
A double circular peplum with round front corners hangs below 
& narrow belt. The 
upper peplum is fol- 
lowed by lace, as are 
all the free edges of 
the blouse. The stand- 
ing collar is encircled 
by acrush stock of rib- 
bon, and a frill of the 
vailing stands above 
it. The sleeves are 
made of silk with 
round caps of the a 
wool goods trimmed 
with lace: Frills of 976% | 9767 
vailing fall over the 
hands. The pattern 
used is No. 9537, price 1s. or 
25 cents. Wool goods could be 
used throughout and striped with 
satin baby ribbon in the accesso- 
ries, the effect of a combination 
being thus produced. 

That high or low cut gowns are 
equally appropriate for graduates’ 
wear is illustrated by the present §§ 9537 9587 
choice of both styles; the low-cut 
gowns, however, may be preferred 
for the reception rather than for the commencement and class 
day exercises. Flowers may be worn, the choice depending 
entirely upon individual taste. The style of «dressing the hair 
is also left to individual preference. the most becoming coiffure 
proving at all times the most fashionable. The coiffures pic- 
tured at the several figures are according to the most approved 
modes. The wearing of aigrettes and other ornaments is 
entirely a matter of fancy. 











and talking birds, cages and many convenient appliances for 
cages and aviaries. The little work may be read with profit 
by professional as well as amateur bird-fanciers and is excellent 
for reference, the information presented being derived from the 
most reliable sources. The price of, the pamphlet is 6d. (by 
post, 7$d.) or 15 cents per. Copy, 
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FASHIONABLE 


Of the truly vast assortment of Summer textiles those of a 
filmy character are the most admired. Grenadines and baréges 
are well represented among these transparent fabrics, and their 
variety is legion. All-wool and the silk-mixed grenadines are 
considered as dressy and quite as elegant as those of pure silk, 
and many of them are not one whit less gauzy. Colored slips, 
preferably of glacé taffeta, are used under these open-meshed 
fabrics, and the most artistic color combinations may be 
achieved by selecting a special lining for the dress goods. 
Thus, a réséda or a leaf-green slip may harmoniously be worn 
beneath a beige or a darker brown grenadine, and a pale-gray 
may be mounted on a lining of burnt-orange, one of the fashion- 
able dark-yellow shades with which gray combines most happily. 

Sombre in itself and apparently suitable for elderly wearers is 
a black rice grenadine, one of the favorite varieties in wool 
grenadine, traversed by fancy stripes in silver. These stripes 
are made up of eccentric figures, vary in width and are undu- 
lating or straight. When hung over a lining of turquoise-blue, 
leaf-green or coquelicot, the sober-looking goods become very 
cheerful and effective, and may be effected with grace by even 
very young women. 

Linings play a very important role this season, and the suc- 
cess of a gown, if it be fashioned from transparent goods, 
depends very largely upon the choice of color beneath it. A 
lacy grenadine in all the popular shades produces the impression 
of drawn-work. Stripes woven like chevrons across an open- 
meshed wool grenadine in self achieve a very interesting effect. 
The material being sheer and filmy, the design seems to fade or 
grow distinct, according to the light in which it is seen. Grad- 
uated, lace-like stripes run lengthwise in a mohair grenadine, 
solid colors being observed in these as in many other novelties. 
Black satin lines undulate across a grenadine surface in gray, 
blue. brown, réséda and other hues, and between the stripes are 
scroll-like figures, also of black satin, the device and stripes 
being puffed and crinkled as in crépon. The same idea is 
carried out with equally fine effect in a Greek design on colored 
grenadine grounds. Rather wide tucks with a colored silk 
under surface cross from side to side black wool grenadines, and 
a gown developed in this fabric will be far more effective if the 
tucks are allowed to stand away from the material, instead of in 
the usual way. A decided novelty in black-and-white grenadine 
presents a group of three black ribbon-like stripes alternating 
with a row of white Valenciennes lace insertion, which is woven 
in with the material very effectively. Checks in colored silk 
large enough to be termed blocks are combined with black wool 
grenadine blucks of equally large proportions in another novelty, 
which is quite handsome enough to choose for carriage wear or 
for other dressy occasions. 

One of the daintiest of the season’s novelties is a fine nun’s- 
vailing—in reality belonging to the grenadine family—varied by 
the finest of silk plissés slightly crinkled. The plissés, being of 
silk, appear a shade lighter than the wool ground, but they are 
really of the same color. Réséda, old-rose. beige, brown and 
gray are popular in this exquisite fabric. In gray it is particu- 
larly lovely and was the choice of a fashionable wearer for an 
early Summer toilette. The skirt is one of the modish flounced 
varieties, the effect of a tablier being produced by the disposal 
of a full flounce, which is narrow in front and graduates toward 
the back, where it extends nearly to the belt. The flounce is 
finished with a self-heading. In the bodice burnt-orange taffeta 
is mingled with the gray under white pvint Venise all-over lace. 
The back of the basque is drawn closely in plaits at the center 
of the lower edge, a smooth effect being observed across the 
shoulders. The fronts are cut low, plaited at the bottom just 
back of the edges and crossed in surplice fashion, a yoke effect 
being produced above them by a facing of taffeta applied to the 
lining under lace. A standing collar corresponds with the yoke, 
as do also triple-pointed caps. which fall over rather close 
sleeves that define points at the wrists. Round the waist is 
worn a sash of white mousseline de soie, cut round at the ends 
and edged aljl round with a frill of the gauze. A large. gray 
fancy straw hat is trimmed with white chiffon chowz and heron 
aigrettes in a burnt-orange tone to accompany the toilette. The 
gloves are of gray glacé kid and the parasol of gray taffeta lined 
with white and edged with a gray chiffon frill. The extreme 
of daintiness is expressed in this Summer outfit. 
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DRESS GOODS. 


A mixture of two tones is achieved in a wiry sort of nun’: 
vailing on the canvas order, beige-and-brown or two shades of 
gray, blue or réséda being popular in this class of goods; the 
lining may agree with either shade in the goods or may be of: 
contrasting color, according to fancy. These gauzy fabrics look 
particularly well when the skirt is hung on the lining from the 
belt and falls free below. Heavier textiles are oftener attached 
to their linings. 

Very like chiffon is the gauzy nun’s-vailing, which is con. 
sidered the most elegant of the plain varieties. The mesh i: 
square like in canvas, but of surpassing fineness. Any of these 
diaphanous textiles adupts itself to the flounced skirts, which 
are an element in present fashions. 

Barége is as ethereal as the nun’s-vailing just described. 
though the weave is appreciably different. The plain, the 
figured and the printed varieties are equally beautiful. Among 
the figured there is an embroidered variety of rare loveliness: it 
is offered in heliotrope, sea-green, bluet, old-rose and mode, and 
in every instance an eccentric figure is embossed in white silk 
which gleams on the tinted surface like a device in silver. 
Among the printed effects the patterns are floral on brown. 
black, navy and cream-white grounds, the flowers being 
realistic colors. 

Caucasian quadrillé is the title bestowed on one class of the 
flowered baréges, the squares being described in white satin. 
which naturally heighten the elegance of the fabric. Made over 
a pale cameo-pink silk lining, the effect of this class of barége is 
most captivating, and many such gowns will appear at fashion- 
able Summer resorts. There is also a plain Caucasian—that is. 
the satin squares are omitted, though the floral printings are the 
same. 

More like crépe de Chine than any other fabric is a silk-mixei 
novelty in beige, gray, tan and other neutral tones bearing satin 
graduated cross-stripes; and most of the silk-mixed goods are 
three-quarters silk, hence their high lustre and richness. Pop 
lins are thin and gauzy whether in the plain or fancy varieties 
and they have a large following. Exaggerated silk blocks 
ornament all-wool poplin grounds, this particular material being 
called French quadrillé. A réséda specimen shows white blocks: 
one in navy-blue is figured with green blocks, in another red 
blocks are in contrast with a navy ground and in still another 
old-rose squares lighten a black surface. Such fabrics may be 
made up on the bias, or the blocks may be straight or in squares 
in part of a gown and in diamonds in the remainder, individua! 
taste directing the arrangement. 

Solid-colored challies are an innovation. Heretofore they 
were obtainable only in white and in pavy-blue; but they are 
now shown in the entire scale of colors. and of their welcome 
reception there is no question. Challies never wrinkle, they are 
as cool as a cotton fabric and made up by ever so simple a mode 
will look dainty. Dots of various sizes are showered on both 
plain and satin-striped grounds and fine color contrasts achieved. 
Thus, on @ brown satin-striped ground the dots are robin’s-ezz 
blue. Brown is presented in divers tones in challis in unian 
with green, pink, blue and other harmonizing colors in enliven- 
ing shades. Flowers are as fashionable as ever in challis, thouzh 
plaids printed in one or two tones and fancy checks are rather 
newer. In one of the new flowered challies bunches of pansies, 
conventionalized and in impossible colors, are printed on grounds 
to which the Howers form a decided contrast. In the design 
the colors seem to be put on flat as in poster pictures, and the 
effect is most admirable. <A cold gray ground is animated by 
clusters of pansies in burnt-orange and harmonizing yellow 
shades, and a very pretty color study is effected in the fabric. 

Among the cotton fabrics is displayed a tissue called pine 
apple, from its close resemblance to the East Indian textile of 
that name. Plaid effects are produced with raised white cords. 
which in one specimen outline pale-blue, yellow and heliotrope 
silk crosswise and lengthwise stripes that form the plaid on a 
white ground. Pink, yellow and black are the colors united is 
another sample, the ground also being white. The variety first 
described was made up in a toilette destined for wear later at 
an outdoor fete. The skirt is of the five-gored kind, made with 
three graduated flounces, which, being cut circular, fall of their 
own accord in flutes and ripples. The waist is full both back 
and front, the fronts being ‘made without the blouse effect 
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The sleeves are close-fitting, the wrists being pointed, and 
over them fall triple caps edged with Cluny lace. A pale-blue 
gauze ribbon stock is tied in a stylish bow at the left side over a 
standing collar, and a sash of it is worn about the waist. The 
ends of the sash are trimmed with three rows of lace, and lace 
also edges each flounce. The material is perfectly suited to this 
fluffy style. A large white chip hat trimmed plentifully with 
forget-me-nots and violets and white illusion may supplement 
- such a toilette. 

Roman stripes are shown in the same distinct coloring as in 
silk on a white cotton grenadine ground, the hues being blue, 
pink, yellow and heliotrope, and the stripes being printed in 
groups. Plaids, flowers and other designs are printed on cotton 
grenadines, which are newer and, perhaps, better favored than 
organdies, though the latter are by no means neglected. The 

- effect of black large-meshed net over colored grounds is shown 
ina novelty cutton fabric combining yellow, gray or red and 
black. Embroidered Swiss in white bears graduated black or 
white dots and traceries done in yellow, heliotrope or green. 

Gingham is very fashionable for entire gowns, and the variety 
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is larger than for many seasons. Striped and plain gazines have 
not lost prestige, at least. with the conservative dressers, and cer- 
tainly none of the so-called washable fabrics is more deserving 
of admiration. 

Geisha cloth is the name conferred upon a dimity, which 
has in addition to its fine cords double wavy cords of a heavier 
sort woven at intervals and floral printings. These are newer 
than the simple printed dimities, though the latter are shown in 
a great variety of designs and colorings. 

Fine white batistes tucked in clusters of two or three, or in 
successive tucks wide or narrow, are among the fine washable 
fabrics of which shirt-waists or blouses will be made to wear 
either with white or colored skirts. In some kinds Mechlin lace 
insertion divides the tucks, which are hemstitched in some 
instances and plain in others. These materials will be used for 
blouse fronts for wear with flare-front jackets and also for parts 
of cotton gowns. So delicate and fine are these tucked fabrics 
that when soiled they are preferably sent to a_ professional 
scourer than laundered; but this, indeed, is no less true of these 
than of, other fine cotton goods, notably those of silk mixture. 
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THE NEW GARNITURES. 


No material is considered too decorative or elaborate for 
adornment. Its beauty, in fact, is rendered more conspicuous 
by trimming, if the latter be judiciously applied, and every one 
knows that fancy fabrics require more particular treatment than 
plain ones. 

A repetition of a Winter fashion is presented in chenille-run 
lace, though with a seasonable modification. The foundation of 
the chenille-run lace as originally brought out was worsted ; that 
of the newer production is linen Russian lace, which, in its 
neutral tone, furnishes a most pleasing background for the col- 
ors displayed in the chenille, violet, gray, bluet and also white 
being much in evidence. Many of these laces are wide and may 
be employed on a skirt either as a panel or border, and on a 
waist as a yoke or as jacket fronts. There are narrower bands 
to match, which may be variously used. An admirable effect 
may be produced by mounting a gray chenille-run lace over 
white or turquoise-blue satin. The tablier portion in the new 
flounce-skirts will frequently be covered with chenille-run Isce 
either in a color matching the rest of the gown or in one of con- 
trasting hue, as fancy directs; and the lace is equally adaptable 
tv fine gauzy woollens and silks. 

A novelty in trimming, which in effect is not entirely unlike 
the chenille lace, is made of crimped ribbon on a lace founda- 
tion which matches the ribbon in color. The design is a festoun, 
and the garniture is called guirlande trimming in consequence. 
Violet, gray, cream, bluet, beige, light-blue, rés¢da and brown 
are among the colors shown. The graceful festoon appears 
again in a skirt garniture in silk appliqué embroidery mingling 
green and other colors with gold in its floral device, and again 
in point d’ Alencon and in Duchesse lace. All of these festvon 
trimmings are separable. Another tasteful novelty is black 
Renaissance lace with the pattern defined with daiuty puffings of 
white or cream chiffon, making an appropriate trimming for 

foulards and other silks, as well as for the finer sorts of woollen 
goods. 

Circular skirt flounces are more popular than ever, and their 
variety is very extensive. One of exquisite daintiness for party 
wear of pink chiffon has branches of white Chantilly lace roses 
appliquéed on as a border, the roses being richly worked with 
white silk to produce a raised and thus a more realistic aspect. 
Ancther of rare beauty is of white point d’esprit net with 
panels of black point d’esprit let in at the sides and decorated 
with appliqués of Renaissance lace. Black Chantilly lace roses 
embroidered in black silk are applied on a circular flounce of 
white mousseline de sote. Then there are net flounces—Brussels, 
la Tosca and a large, irregular, spidery meshed net called era- 
queltéé (which means cracked and is well applied); and these are 
elaborated with beads or spangles or both in jet and also in 
colors and in floral and geometrical designs. A net flounce 
which could be used with propriety on a street gown is encircled 
at intervals with narrow black satin folds edged with coiled 
satin cord, the spaces between the folds being filled with two 


fluffy frills of doubled crimped chiffonette. Graduated rows of 
narrow black worsted braid with coils of cord as a finish orna- 
ment another net flounce. Most of the net flounces and many 
of the more fanciful ones may be matched by bodice trimmings. 
A skirt fluunce of distinctively Oriental appearance is of white 
canvas wrought in Persian colors in a floral pattern, lace inser- 
tion being let in at the sides from belt to edge. There are also 
flounces of chenille-run lace in various colors that could effec- 
tively be used on reception gowns of silk, trimming to match 
being chosen to adorn the accompanying bodice. 

Blouse decorations are, if possible. more fashionable than 
ever, and no one will gainsay their effectiveness and elegance. 
Some are shown with fronts only, and others have back and 
fronts. the back being close-fitting and only the fronts baggy, 
though the droop is shorter than in last season’s styles. Jet 
paillettes litter on net in the embroileries and in pendants, 
which are supported by short strands of cut-jet beads. In one 
such blouse a V-shaped yoke is formed of jet scales. Tiny span- 
gles are also used with beads in embroidery on net blouses. A 
smooth back and loose blouse-fronts are combined in a decora- 
tion of black silk passementerie enriched by Milan buttons. A 
belt of black satin ribbon is disposed about the waist, and: pend- 
ing from it is a short pepluin of passementerie having only 
trifling fulness. The same idea is developed in a blouse of black 
mohair braid in a lattice design, the diamonds being fitted in 
with silk spider-web stitches and Milan buttons being placed at 
the points of intersection. Black mousseline de svie is the basis of 
blouse fronts of black silk passementerie supplemented by the 
stylish little Milan buttons. These fronts when properly adjusted 
flare, and the intervening space may be filled in with chiffonette, 


. chiffon or a soft Liberty gauze made in a succession of shirred 


tucks about three-quarters of an inch deep. Large, square 
revers are a feature of a blouse ornament of black craguellé net 
enriched with a yoke of black Chantilly lace and silk braid with 
‘Milan buttons. Black chiffon blouse-fronts are elaborated with 
graduated straps of black satin ribbon outlined with tiny nail- 
heads and are studded with the facets between the straps. A 
black satin belt with jet buckle encircles the waist of another 
blouse of chiffon having becoming open-work strips of jet beads 
and spangles between—a very decorative adjunct for either a 
woollen or a silken gown. In fact, any of the blouses described 
is applicable to either material. 

An effective waist garniture is pointed in front and on the 
shoulders and extends somewhat low on the back at each side, 
the design being an intricate scroll in jet facets on a black chif- 
fon foundation, the dull surface of which enhances the effective- 
ness of the embroidery. 

Motifs to be used singly or in pairs, the latter being right and 
left ornaments, are favored for all sorts of purposes. Some are 
of jet passementerie in floral, scroll, bow-knot and other devices, 
and others are wrought on chiffon’ of mousseline de scie in jet 
facets or beads or spangles,)and often\in' a-combination of beads, 
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pail-heads and paillettes. Then there are two and sometimes 
three sizes shown in these motifs to be used severally in the 
various parts of a toilette. 

One of the most artistic trimmings sold by the yard consists 
of a series of leaves composed of jet cabochons depending from 
& narrow band of nail-heads. The leaves, which, by-the-way, 
are of very conventional form, may point upward or downward, 
if the trimming is applied in horizontal rows. There are also 
band trimmings of jet passementerie having irregular outlines, 
and these trimmings must be used with regard to the right and 
left: they are designated as right and left or one-sided trim- 
mings. The same designs are represented in silk braid passe- 
menteries in which jet cabochons are introduced. 

Spangled band trimmings are fanciful or plain. Among the 
latter is a band three rows deep of scale spangles in which 
is ingeniously introduced a draw cord by which means the band 
may be arranged to follow any desired pattern. The idea is 
practical and will be readily accepted by novelty seekers. A 
succession of clover leaves in scale spangles is arranged at each 
side of a stem composed of jet nail-heads in a fancy band trim- 
ming. Other effective devices are carried out in spangles. 

Silk appliqué embroideries are more exquisitely wrought than 
ever before. Simple and beautiful color schemes are effected 
mostly in floral designs, which in the matter of form are perfectly 
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true to Nature. Orchids in shades of purple and green leave 
are copied in a certain silk appliqué embroidery, which is con. 
bined with pale-purple satin ribbon in the adornment of a til 
ette of light-gray nun’s-vailing of the chiffon type. the material 
being mounted on a lining to accord with the deepest shade of 
purple in the trimming. The skirt is seven-gored, while the 
foundation is cut in five gores; six tucks are arranged in the 
skirt, each an inch and a half wide, three being stitched abom 
hem depth above the edge, two above the knee and one below 
the hips. Above each group is applied a row of the trimming. 
The bodice has a yoke upper part and full lower portions, the 
fronts being bloused slightly ; and the yoke defines a blunt pomt 
at the center, the back and front yokes being identical in out 
line. The closing is made at the left side. A row of trimming is 
applied in pointed outline across the center of each yoke, ands 
tiny knife-plaited frill of ribbon follows the yoke edge, the 
edges of the double frill caps and the wrist edges of clos 
sleeves, a row of trimming encircling the waist. Round the 
standing collar is tied a short stock of ribbon. A knot is 
adjusted in the ribbon a little to the left of the center, and the 
ribbon simply wound twice about the collar, the ends being 
tucked under. This contributes a smart neck decoration. A 
sash of ribbon trimmed all about the edge with a plaited frill 
is worn about the waist and knotted at the center of the back 





NOVELTIES IN SPANGLE WORK. 


By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


The revival of spangle work is a notable feature in the region 
of artistic fancy embroideries. Indeed, in view of the marked 
difference between the old 
and new styles, the mod- 
ern method may be looked 
upon rather as a new de- 
parture than a revival. 
The finished work is dain- 
ty beyond the power of pen 
to portray, as the peculiar 
brilliancy imparted by the 
glittering spangles is nec- 
essarily lost in a mere re- 
production in black-and- 
white. The great advant- 
age of the accompanying 
illustrations is that they 
are so eminently practical, 
for they designate accu- 
rately the method of car- 
rying out each design. 

Work of this kind is not 
at all difficult of execution, 
but it calls for extreme 
neatness and careful ac- 
curacy in placing the 
tiny spangles. Spangles 
are now made in various 
forms and colorings, and 
the sizes also vary consi- 
derably. Unquestionably 
the daintiest effects are 
gained with the smallest 
spangies obtainable, which 
look like glittering points. 
A judicious mixture of 
silk embroidery, generally 
speaking, greatly enhan- 
ces the charm of the 
spangles. The fancy ar- 
ticles which lend them- 
selves to this style of dec- 
oration are numerous, and 
among them photograph 
frames of all shapes and 
sizes take the lead. al- 
thouch for lamp, candle 


and electric light shades, blotters, note-cases, book-covers, menu 
stunds, small portfolies, hand screens, fans, hand-bags and 
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PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


other decorative trifles this style of work is equally appropriate. 

The foundation material should be rich in texture, a good 
plain satin making as ef- 
fective a ground as any. 
If a silk damask is pre 
ferred, great care should 
be taken to select a self- 
colored one that does not 
show up the pattern very 
plainly; otherwise the 
worked design will not 
stand out clearly upon it. 
This rule does not apply to 
lamp or candle shades call- 
ing fora certain amount 
of transparency. In this 
case plain thin but firm 
silk or prepared parch- 
ment must be employed 
It is really necessary to 
success to stretch the ma- 
terial ina frame for work- 
ing and it is, moreover, & 
saving of time in the end, 


in any other way to keep 
the work flat and pre- 
serve its freshness. Pre- 
vious to stretching. the 
satin is sometimes basted 
on some thin material to 
give it added firmness, but 
this must be dispensed 
with for transparencies. 

After stretching the ma- 
terial place the traced de- 
sign back of the satin, 
hold it up to the light and 
draw on the design with 
@ medium hard, finely 
pointed pencil; be carefal 
that the outside lines run 
evenly with the weave of 
the zoods, as it looks badly 
to see the texture awry 
when the work is mount- 
ed. Donot, however. pen- 
cil in these outside lines: they should be indicated by a basting 
thread. Alwaysallow|sgoodimargin of stuff, especially for pho- 


for it is next to impossible . 
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tograph frames, as they appear to better advantage if slightly cases it must exactly match in color the spangle it fastens down. 
- padded in mounting. ‘This takes up only a trifle of the material. 


Never cut out the 
“opening; leave this 
to the frame maker. 
Merely mark it with 
a basting thread. 
~Fine sulk is prefer- 
able to cotton for 
basting, for it does 
not leave marks 
when drawn out. 
While on the sub- 
ject of mounting it 
may be noted that 
the spangle-work 
frames are invaria- 
bly mounted under 
glass, and usually 
the mount is set in 
& harrow ornament- 
al gilt moulding. 
This plan  com- 
mends itself for du- 
rability, apart from 
being the accepted 
method nowadays 
for mounting all of 
the best embroid- 
ered photograph 
frames. 

Referring to the 
illustration: Sup- 
posing a cream- 
satin has been se- 
lected for the foun- 
dation of the frame, 
the following 
scheme would work - 
yut to perfection for delicate effects. With 
some fine gold thread, either the Japanese or 
1 twisted thread of best quality, lay down the 
stems and also the crossed bars of the cornu- 
2opiae. These bars are held down with a 
‘ingle strand of filo floss of a bright burnt- 
sienna shade. The scroll forms are put in 
slso with filo floss in two shades of forget- 
ne-not blue. The leaf spangles are mostly 
na light shade of yellow-green, relieved in 
varts where two branches spring from the 
ame stem with a pale shade of terra-cotta. 
“he terra-cotta and green spangles should be 
ternated as far as possible, but not mixed 
m the same branch. The two groups of 
ound spangles above and below the opening 
re of gold color. 

This scheme is by no means arbitrary, as 
ny colored ground, such as Nile-green, pale- 
2mon, heliotrope. forget-me-not blue or sal- 
10n-pink, may be selected for a delicate 
cheme with due regard to harmonious cun- 
‘asta in the colors chosen for working. 
sicher colorings are permissible. if preferred 
-for instance, a Tangerine-orange shade 
lakes an excellent ground. 

The design for an electric light shade 
‘ould serve also fora candle shade. The 


enter should be filled in with a little Wat-_ 


au subject in colors; this is carefully pasted 
own with starch paste or painted directly 
a the silk, the spangles being worked around 
1e edge, forming a setting to the picture. 
or the rest the stems may be of fine gold 
iread couched down, or they may be put in 
ith filo floss in stem stitch. For transpar- 
cies the work is a little more troublesome, 
ecause the silk that holds down the spangles 
as to be fastened off at each group or sepa- 
ite spangle and not passed along at the 
tck—Zin which case it would show through 
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against the light. 


he silk used for fastening down the spangles must be very fine : 
» give it sufficient strength it is a good plan to wax it. In all 





A good quality sewing silk split into the three strands of which 


it is usually composed answers the purpose 
very well, being sufficiently strong and fine. 

The note-case, which would also make a 
pretty book or magazine cover if enlarged, 
introduces a favorite style and represents 
living creatures. The design lends itself 
readily to rich coloring. The eyes in the 
peacock tails are represented by sewing a 
peacock-blue spangle half-way over a bright- 
green spangle; the rest of the bird is care- 
fully outlined in filo floss, following as nearly 
as may be natural coloring. 

Great neatness is necessary in making up 
these dainty tritles. but they may be easily 
managed at home if due care be exercised. 
The photograph frame is, perhaps, the most 
difficult one to handle successfully. The chief 
point is to make the opening neat. For this 
end a good turning should be allowed; then, 
after placing the work exactly in position, 
the corners are slit up to allow of turning 
over. Fish glue will secure the turnings at 
the back. When the front is arranged satis- 
factorily, another piece of cardboard without 
any opening must be covered with plain silk, 
and the two pasted together. But in-the 
event of framing under glass, as already sug- 
gested, the silk backing will not be needed. 

For mounting the shades for electric lights 
or candles wire frames with a clip must be 
obtained. These are sometimes to be found 
with a thin plain silk in various colorings 
already stretched upon them, in which case 
nothing remains but to work the design. 
This, of course, saves considerable labor. 
If the shades are for 
candles, they should 
be protected by 
mica shades. 

The note-case 
calls for two pieces 
of firm cardboard 
of equal size. The 
silk or satin should 
be cut large enough 
to cover both sides, 
although it is nec- 
essary to embroider 
on one side’ only. 
In covering the two 
pieces of card great 
care must be taken 
to allow a little 
space between them 
at the back, so that 
the case will close 
properly even when 
containing papers 
or cards. Fish glue 
can be used or 
thread drawn from 
side to side to at- 
tach the silk on the 
cards. The lining 
must be sewn with 
tiny stitches to the 
inside edges, and 
@ flat pocket on 
either side should 
be added and sewn 
in with the lining. 
The extra length 
required for the 
pocket is cut out 


NotTe-CasE OR Book CovER. . in one with the 


liming: it is then 
turned over and 


run together on the inside before the lining is fastened in position. 
If the instructions are carefully followed, there should be no dif- 
ficulty in successfully making up any. of the designs> illustrated. 


° 
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DESCRIPTION. OF COLORED MILLINERY PLATE. 


Fieure No. 1.—Lapirs’ Tursan.—Black-and-blue is the 
color scheme in this turban, which is a fancy braid showing 
the two colors ingeniously 
braided. Blue and black chif- 
fon, poppies and a willowy 
aigrette adorn it tastefully, and 
the color harmony is so sub- 
dued that the hat may be worn 
with almost any street costume. 

Fievre No. 2.—Lapiss’ Bonnet.—This bonnet of iridescent 
jet and chiffon represents a new idea in trimming, the shirred 
chiffon being wired and disposed high in front and topped by 
a tall aigrette. Foliage, iridescent ornaments and chiffon tie- 
strings bordered with velvet rib- 
bon contribute the decoration. 

Figtre No. 3.—Lapies’ Hat.— 
Brilliancy of color distinguishes 
this hat, which is adorned with 
tulle, poppies, buds and a beauti- 
ful ornament. To wear with toilettes of sheer-goods the hat 
will be charming. 

Figure No. 4.—Lapies’ Toque.—The wearer of a tailor- 
made gown may appropriately se- 
-lect a turban of this style. It is 
a stylish green straw trimmed with 
tulle and violets. The straw is 
fashioned at the back in a torsade, 
which serves as a background for 
violets and their foliage. 

Fracre No. 5.—Laprss’ Larce 
Ifat,— Young ladies may confi- 
dently assume a hat of this style, as it frames the face 
most becomingly when the hair . 
is pushed softly forward. The 
graceful plumage supplemented 
with tulle and ribbon contrib- 
utes artistic garniture admir- 
able in effect. 

Figure No. 6.— YounG LapiEs’ ” 

Hat.—This is one of the beautifully shirred chiffon hats 
rolled high at one side and adorned with jet, plumage, a 
handsome ornament and many 
loops of ribbon decorated with 
jet. 











pigs’ Har. — This handsome 
straw braid is most becomingly 
shaped and forins the founda- 
tion for an abundance of floral 
garniture and soft loops of ribbon. It is a hat that may be 
worn on the promenade, or for calling or church wear. 





SOME NEW SPRING STYLES. 
(For Ulustrations see Page 595.) 


Fievre A.—Youne Lapiss’ Hat.—The bow is of primary 
importance on the Summer chapeau, 
as it is used to increase height or 
give breadth. The fancy straw here 
illustrated is generously adorned with 
silk and flowers, and wide ribbon is 
disposed in spread loops that extend 
beyond the brim in a manner suited 
to.a large number of faces. 

Fieurr B.-— Laprses’ Toque.—This 





fancy straw is skilfully manipulated in soft indentations and 


Fietre No. 7. — Youne La— . 
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folds, and the ingenious shaping gives the toques 
marked attractiveness. Its beauty and becoming 
ness are increased by the flowers and feathers, th 
flowers drooping gracefully over the hair on the 
left side of the front. 

Ficure C.-—Youne Lapres’ Rounp Hat.—The 
picturesque and 
deft disposal of 
numerous ribbon loops on 
the iuncy straw shown at 
this figure suggests a French 
coquettishness that is charm- 
ing, particularly when the 
loops are supplemented by 
flowers and a handsome buckle ornament, as is shown in this 
arrangement. Loops and ears of silk could take the place 
of the ribbon, with good result. 

Figure D.—Lapises’ Atprine Hat.—For the promenade and 
to wear when travelling the Alpine hat is indispensable and 
as an accompaniment to tailor suits it appears trimmed as in 
the illustration with upturned folds of silk and a single quill 
feather thrust with careless grace under the folds and pointed 
toward the back. The silk is in this instance striped and 
has a brightening influence over the quiet gray shade af 
the hat. Plain silk- would be effective if a mottled quill 
were used. 

Figure E.—Lapires’ Tursan.—This is an all-black turban 
that will be serviceable to wear with almost any street suit. 
The straw is formed in a curious and artistic loop that appar- 
ently holds in place the quill feathers, which are irregular in 
their disposal but none the less effective and becoming. 

Figure F.— Lapis’ Hat.—Jetted net covers this becoming 
shape, and the brim edge is concealed by a soft puffing of 
chiffon, while feathers toss with artistic grace over the brim 
at each side, one of the feathers at each side being placed to 
give fashionable height; in front is a novel slide ornament 
of French gilt framed with jet. 

Figure G.—Youne Lapies’ Hat.—There is a Frenchiness 
good style and youthful air about this hat that insure its 
duplication in any colors suited to individual types. The 
fancy braid has a low crown against which at the front and 
sides is arranged chiffon prettily bordered and formned 
coguilles; loops of ribbon stand out at each side toward the 
back, while flowers and an aigrette placed at the back von- 
tribute a charming finish. 

Figure H.—Lapiss’ Toqur.-—This toque is sufficiently dress} 
to wear at church, concerts or the theatre. Lace attractivels 
draped covers the frame, and ribbon !oops arranged in a large 
chou at one side with a pretty ornament in the center. and 
flowers massed in front and a little toward one side effect 4 
most artistic whole. : 

Figure I.— Youne Lapres’ Hat.—This a beautiful faney 
straw. The crown is covered with chenille-dotted net an 
velvet, and jetted quill feathers are disposed becoming] 3 
one side in front. 








MILLINERY ORNAMENTS.—The most fastidious women Wii 
find attractions in the new millinery ornaments. Chiffon 
bows shirred on wires are novel and popular, and a very gee! 
illustration of one is given among the group of ornament 
illustrated. Spangled feathers rising from either a soft knot 
or bow of velvet, silk or ribbon serve to adorn some of the 
new shapes, while flowers, foliage, ornaments etc., are used-07 
almost every hat or bonnet that makes any pretension to gee 
style. The gauzy fabrics, mousseline, lace and tulle pleas< 3 _ 
decorations quite as much as ribbon, but very gay effects are 
possible with the new ribbons, which are formed in numero? 
loops and novel bows. Nowadays silk is used quite * 
much as ribbon for trimming hats, and hats made to mat: 
special gowns are often trimmed with silk used in the dress _ 
with very harmonious and tasteful result. Shapes vary in si" 
from the neat close-fitting turban to the large beautiful pic 
ture hat. The styles of trimming are legion so that ever 
type may be assured of a becoming disposal, and personal tax | 
will decide upon the shape, colors and general arrangerc®! 
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FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


Though heavily massed with trimming, the effect of lightness 
is nevertheless produced by the abundance of tissues employed 
in the Spring millinery. Net or chiffon or some other diaphanous 
textile is in evidence on most hats in the form of a drapery, a 
rosette, a soft twist or sume other adjunct, which invariably 
proves a pleasing addition to the trimming. Flowers, roses, 
violets, forget-me-nots and the delicate heather are used in close 
clusters or heavy garlands, with or without foliage, and fre- 
quently they are combined with feathers, quills or ostrich 
plumes. Novelty is expressed in the curling of the plume; the 
flues are fluffily curled—especially over the stem, where they lie 
in perfectly formed ringlets, concealing the stem entirely. Some 
stiff quills are used, but a preference is shown for broad, soit 
quills that bend over gracefully at the top and are brilliant with 
graduated spangles of steel, gilt or jet. These quills, while very 
effective, avoid the slightest hint of tawdriness. An entirely new 
idea is presented in rosettes. They are large and round and 
rather flat, and merit the name cart wheel, which has been 
applied to them. When made of velvet the edges are corded, 
and cording is decidedly a feature in trimming. 

As to the shapes, the caprice of Fashion has again veered 
round to the drooping brim. The brim in one of the most 
prominent shapes overshadows the eyes in front, and at the 
back it is brought close to the crown with trimming and then 
bent over to droop at the edge in a most graceful fashion. The 
shape of the hat has won for it the name of shepherdess, being, 
indeed, suggestive of Little Bo Peep’s picture hat. An example 
of a shepherdess hat is illustrated in buttercup-yellow straw, 
which furnishes a tasteful ground color for black and white 
trimming. The brim is faced with black chiffon, shirred on, 
and black chiffon is draped about the crown under white chiffon, 
the latter being ornamented with appliqués of Renaissance lace. 
In front toward the left side a knot of black velvet ribbon is 
caught in a large steel buckle, the knot providing a support for 
two black tips curled in the new way. Two very large, black chiffon 
rosettes are adjusted at the back under the brim. Feathers and 
flowers are used in conjunction ona large hat of fancy beige 
straw, the brim of which droops in front and is slightly raised at 
the left side to show a bunch of pink roses; a second bunch is 
fixed at the back under the brim. Brown tulle is twisted softly 
on the brim and again round the top of the crown, and pink 
roses are wreathed about the base of the crown and clustered 
more closely at the left side than elsewhere. The entire arrange- 
ment of trimming is veiled with black Tuxedo net bearing 
graduated black chenille dots, Height is given by two black 
tips, which tower above the roses at the left side. 

A black and white hat of rare daintiness and one which may 
be worn with the dressiest of gowns has a crown of fancy white 
straw and a brim of black straw with a white facing. White 
chiffon with appliqués of black lace is draped very full about the 
hat in suggestion of a bow-knot at the left of the center in front, 
the knot being drawn through a Rhinestone buckle. In this hat 
the trimming is arranged at the right side and consists of two 
white and two black feathery puff balls. Under the brim at 
the back a white chiffon rosette is set between two black ones, a 
Rhinestone buckle shining in the center of each black rosette. 
The airy effect produced in this hat is its chief charm. 

A drapery of white chiffon under black Tuxedo net forms a 
foundation for a floral decoration in an exquisite hat, that will 
prove a charming companion for a gown of airy barége or 
veiling. The brim is bent up at the back in the novel way 
described, and against it are placed two rosettes of black velvet 
ribbon. <A wreath of shaded pink roses encircles the crown, 
and at each side the roses are bunched high. 

The same airy basis of white chiffon and black net sustains in 
another hat a wreath of purple and one of white violets, the 
iatter being placed above. At the sides are chouz of white 
chiffon, which is also shirred on the under side of the brim. At 
the back, under the brim, are tufts of white and purple violets 
in lieu of rosettes. Tissue brim-facings are not only dainty, 
but are becoming as well to every wearer. 

In a hat of fine white Tuscan straw the chiffon brim-facing is 
shirred in the form of tiny puffs. Lightly twisted about the 
crown and brim are black tulle and white chiffon with appliqués 
of black lace, a horseshoe of riveted jet being adjusted toward 
the left side over the airy mass, which is arranged at that point 
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in a soft knot to support two large, soft shaded quills dotted 
with steel and jet spangles, the quills bending cver at the top. 
Under the brim at the back are two great rosettes of burnt- 
orange satin, the deep-yellow which is at present so much in 
request. 

The effect of a huge mushroom ‘is achieved in a new style of 
trimming disposed on a shepherdess shape in turquoise-blue 
fancy straw. The mushroom is formed over the crown of 
crushed white tulle under black tulle crimped in the same 
manner, the tulle being apparently shirred and then freed from 
its draw-strings. A knot of black and white tulle is arranged 
at the left side as a base for two shaded brown soft quills 
spangled with steel pasilettes. White roses are massed at the 
back under the prettily drooping brim. 

The tasteful effect of a beige, black and turquoise combina- 
tion is shown in a hat of shirred turquoise chiffon. In front is 
disposed a large rosette of black satin having a jet buckle in its 
center; at each side of it is a cart wheel rosette of turquoise-blue 
straw with blue satin cording, and rising above the rosette at 
the left side are two shaded beige quills sprinkled with jet 
spangles. <A large bow of blue chiffon is spread at the back, 
and under the brim are massed black silk roses. 

An artistic creation in which tulle plays an important rdéle is a 
large hat of black chip. Pink roses are arranged in a heavy 
garland round the crown and veiled with a mottled black-and- 
white tulle, which is misty and smoke-hued and rests like a 
cloud on the roses. In front near the center is a pair of black 
Mercury wings, and at the back appears a large black velvet 
bow fastened with a jet pin. 

A variety of trimming is combined on a large hat of beige 
fancy straw with a brim facing of turquoise-blue straw. White 
tulle and turquoise-blue velvet are softly twisted about the 
crown, and at the left side rise two natural plumes with the 
flues curled over the stem, a third feather sweeping backward 
over the brim. A single white rose is clustered among forget- 
me-nots at the back of the brim underneath. The color union 
in this hat is particularly pleasing. 

The attractive feature of a large hat of bluet fancy straw is a 
drapery of bluet chiffon tuck-shirred in groups at intervals and 
held out by wires introduced in the shirrings. In front isa 
pouf of white crushed tulle drawn through a steel buckle, and 
at the left side stands a trio of shaded beige quills sprinkled 
with steel spangles. The brim is faced with white fancy straw, 
and underneath is arranged a puffing of crushed white tulle, 
which is remotely suggestive of rosettes. A violet hat for some 
fair-haired wearer is shaped in purple fancy straw, with a brim 
facing of shirred purple chiffon. Violet buds and foliage wreath 
the crown, and at the back of the crown on top are massed 
bunches of dark and light violets. Against the brim at the 
back is fastened, at the center, a bunch of dark violets, and a 
lighter bunch is placed a little to one side at the left. Violets 
and red roses are happily mingled in the trimming of a rough 
black straw hat with a brim facing of white chip. Red roses 
are garianded about the crown under a veil of black net, and 
three black quills rise stiffly at the left side above a large jet 
ornament, which seemingly holds them-in place. At the left 
side toward the back violets and leaves catch the brim to the 
crown and complete the trimming. 

Rather more compact than any of the hats above mentioned is 
a toque of brown fancy straw. The crown is concealed by 
three of the palest green silk poppies veiled with black chenille- 
dotted net, the net also covering the brim. Height is given at 
the left side by an arrangement of flowers mingling black and 
white silk poppies and fancy brown grasses. A large rosette of 
dark-green ribbon at the back contrasts happily with the other 
colurs in this exceptionally jaunty hat. Another toque is 
formed of a plateau of flexile castor straw, which is draped like 
a Tam-O'-Shanter cap. Two shaded white-and-castor tips stand 
at the left side, a steel buckle sparkling at their base. The 
neutral colors are relieved by a tuft of red roses and leaves 
adjusted towards the back. Height is given as well by the 
arrangement of the drapery as the trimming in this hat, which 
will so stylishly complement a tailor-fashioned gown of cloth, 
cheviot or the like. 

Green and purple enter into the color scheme of a large hat 
shaped in fancy purple straw. ..A, scarf (of white appliqué lace. 
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is draped over the brim, and round the crown are disposed three 
bunches of dark-purple silk poppies. A large bow of standing 
twisted loops of purple satin-faced velvet ribbon is arranged at 
the left side. Light-purple chiffon is shirred over the brim as a 
facing, and at the back under the brim a large bunch of green 
berries is placed between two bunches of dark-purple poppies. 

Two tones are mingled in the turquoise-blue fancy straw in a 
shepherdess shape. Turquoise chiffon and miroir velvet are 
arranged in a loose twist about the crown, and a full bunch of 


forget-me-nots and leaves stands at the left side. A rosette of 
velvet and one of chiffon, each with a Rhinestone ornament in 
the center, are fixed to the brim underneath.” 

Gray as a background for violet is offered in a large gray fancy 
straw hat. At one side of the crown is a very full and soft 
rosette of white chiffon and at the other side a large bunch of 
double violets with green velvet foliage. The trimming is dupli- 
cated at the back under the brim. 

The all-red hat still survives; one hat of this type is shaped in 
fancy straw, the brim desoribing a point in front and being 
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DECORATIONS SEEN ON SOME NEW HATS. 


covered with fluffy frills of red knife-plaited chiffon. Three 
frills likewise encircle the crown, and two shaded red tips rix 
at the left side. At the back the brim is tacked up under rej 
roses. 

Fine heather in the natural purple and white is attractively 
chosen for a hat of dark-purple fancy straw. In front a rosette 
with standing loops is made of very light purple satin ribbon. 
and among the loops rise two white Mercury wings. At each 
side of this arrangement is heather, the same feathery blossoms 





being fixed at the back of the brim, on which is a shirred facing — 
of purple chiffon. 

The white lace face veil has been restored to favor and proves 
a most suitable completion to a Spring or Summer chapeau airy 
and light with tulle trimming. Net veils will never lose their 
vogue, and those for the present season are very closely dotted. 
The properly adjusted veil extends just to the chin, is drawn 
over the face easily and with as few folds as possible and neatly 
pinned at the back of the hat, where it will not interfere with 
the trimming, which every néw hat shows at-this point. 
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Waists with yokes may tk 


; effectively trimmed with inct 
wide velvet or satin ribbon i 
‘ this way: Sew the ribbon i 

horizontal rows across the yoke 
‘ the width of the ribbon apan, 
sewing only along the upper 
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edge. Then below the yoke 


Prossmaking ee 


The shirt-waist is the garment above all others to be consid- design to preduce a diamond effect. The sleeves may te 
ered at this season, as it is an indispensable item of every trimmed to match. Both edges are sewed in producing such s 
wardrobe. Notwithstanding the introduction of tucks, plaits arrangement. The lattice may extend only to the bust ors 
and other decorative features, the shirt-waist still remains the trifle below, and a loop may finish each end. 
trim, neat garment that has become a perennial favorite. Double points or tabs of silk are arranged to fall over each 
Madras, gingham, chambray, piqué and cotton cheviot, perhaps, side of a standing collar in recent bodices. This is rathera 
are the fabrics most generally used this season, thinner textures newer fashion than the short side frill of lace or ribbon, though 
giving less satisfactory wear; and the collar is as often of the the soft frill is still very much in vogue, proving often more 
shirt-waist material as of white linen. Studs or buttons, the becoming than the severer points or tabs. 
latter sometimes in a fly, are used for the closing and a novelty Bows finishing stock collars are preferably tied at the left 
in four-in-hand ties—made of ribbon with fringed ends—is side of the front. Lace is placed thus in sleeves: It is only 
shown, although the small neat bow is still in vogue. Flounces _ slightly gathered at the front and back of the wrist and bunched 
and ruffles without limit are the rule on Summer frocks of very full in openings made at the sides, no longer falling deeply 
organdy, lawn, net, etc., and countless yards of lace and ribbon over the hand as was formerly the fashion. 
adorn them. Fiaures Nos. 29 X anp 80 X.—Lapizs’ SUMMER AFTERNOOS 

A simply fashioned gown of serge or cloth is provided, of TotLerres.—Numerous frills of fine lace edging give a dainty 
course, for wear on the cool or damp days of Spring or Summer fluffy effect to the toilette shown at figure No. 29 X. The yoke 
and during the early Autumn. A 
suit like this may be made severely 
and given a dressy air by a braid blouse 
garniture. These decorations are very 
fashionable and may be made at home 
at considerably less cost than when 
purchased. Cut the blouse portions 
from lining by a simple pattern. Cut 
out the arms’-eyes correctly, arrange 
for a closing at the left shoulder and 
under the arm and fit so carefully that 
no alteration will be needed. Now cut 
from glazed cambric a blouse in one 
piece after this pattern; this will serve 
as a foundation for the braid. Leave 
open the left shoulder and under-arm 
seams. If a square, round or V neck 
be desired, cut out the cambric before 
drawing a design upou it. 

A popular pattern that may be easily 
followed isa lattice which may be made 
by ruling diagonal or straight lines 
across each other to form either a dia- 
mond or a square lattice. Vertical or 
horizontal parallel lines may be drawn, 
if preferred to the lattice. Then baste 
the braid to the cloth over the traced 
lines, and at the points of intersection 
fasten the braids together with a star 
or some other fancy stitch in black 
silk, being careful not to stitch through 
to the cambric. The diamonds or 
squares may be filled in with spider 
stitch or some other device. If straight 
lines of braid are used in forming the 
blouse, herring-bone stitches may be 
made between the rows. If plain 
mohair braid is selected for a blouse, 
the braid may also be ornamented with 
fancy stitching. 

A simple border for the completion 
of a blouse may be made at the neck 
and arm’s-eye edges with straight rows 
of braid, which should be stayed by 
a tape to prevent stretching. Of course, 











Ficures Nos. 29X anp 30 X.—Lapies’ SUMMER AFTERNOON TOILETTES.—Figure No. 29 \.— _ 

i oe Te ae (Cut by Waist Pattern No. 9847; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 inches, bust measure; price 10d or 0 
a id Bee usbihee ies Bik cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 9885; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; price ls or 25 | 
raid may be coiled at one or bot cents.) Figure No. 30 X.—(Cut by Waist Pattern No. 9858; 8 sizes; 30 to 44 inches, best > 


edges of the border. The free under- measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 9870; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, wast 
arm and shoulder edges should also measure; price 1s. or 25 cents.) | 


be stayed by an underfacing of silk 

and a closing made with <a a (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 20 X and 30 X, see this Page.) | 
eyes worked with silk. The lower edge 
of the blouse is sewed to a belt of satin or velvet ribbon or braid, waist combines all-over lace with India silk, the latter material 
regulating the blouse to the size of the waist. Rip the blouse being used for the skirt. The; front-yoke laps to. the left side, 
from its cambric foundation before applying the underfacing. and the,full.fronts pouch over @ ribbon belt. Frill caps are a 





Figure No. 31 X.—LapIes’ CostuME, WITH 
W e_t-Tucks.— (Cut by Pattern No. 9836; 
8 sizes; 30 to 44 inches, bust measure; 

price Is. 3d. or 30 centa.) 
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smart addition. The 


- skirt has a narrow 


front- gore of full 
length between cir- 
cular portions that 
are shallowest at 
the back and 
lengthened by a cir- 
cular flounce. The 
patterns used are 
waist No. 9847, 
price 10d. or 20 
cents, and skirt No. 
9885, costing 1s. or 
25 cents. 

Appliqué lace is 
effective on silk 
gingham in the toi- 
lette represented at 
figure No. 80 X, 
waist No. 9858, 
price 10d. or 20 
cents, and skirt No. 
9870, costing 1s. or 
25 cents, being 
combined. The 
skirt is five-gored, 
with three gradu- 
ated circular 
flounces at the bot- 
tom,which contrast 
pleasingly with a 
clinging effect 
above at the front 
and sides. The waist 
has becoming ful- 
ness in the back and 
fronts, and triple 
frill caps add to the 
dainty effect. <A 
ribbon stock and 
belt are stylish ad- 
juncts. 

Figure No. 81 X. 
-—Lapikgs’ CosTuME, 
with WELT-Tucks. 
—Black satin re- 
lieved by white 
broadcloth of fine 
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of tucks are made in the seven-gored skirt, and the waist also 
shows a pretty arrangement of welt-tucks. A plastron is visible 
between the full fronts, and a stylish peplum lengthens the waist. 
The sleeves are finished with round cuffs. Pattern No. 9886, 
which costs 1s. 8d. or 30 cents, was used in the making. 

Fieures Nos. 32 X, 38 X, 84 X, 85 X anp 86 X.— New STyYLes 
IN SHirt—Walisrs.—Although in design these shirt-waists are 
entirely unlike, all possess the trimness that is inseparable 
from waists of the kind whether fancy or plain. Each pattern 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. Figure No. 32 X shows a shirt-waist 
with a yoke extending well over the shoulders to the fronts. 
Three bias box-plaits are applied in the fronts and back. The 
removable collar and the cuffs completing the sleeves are attract- 
ively shaped. The material is bayadeére-striped chambray, 
and a satin band-bow and leather belt are stylish accessories. 
Pattern No. 9897 was used in the making. 

At figure No. 88 X is depicted a simple mode made of plaid 
gingham, having a separate white linen collar encircled by a 
fringed four-in-hand tie. A square yoke appears at the back 
and front above a full back and full fronts closed through a box- 
plait, and straight link cuffs finish the sleeves. The belt is a 
leather one with a harness buckle. The pattern is No. 9864. 

One of the most attractive of the tucked shirt-waists now 
popular is shown at figure No. 84 X, representing pattern 
No. 9866. Tucks arranged in groups of three are taken up 
diagonally in the fronts, which are closed at the center through 
a box-plait, and a group of three tucks is made in the pointed 
back-yoke. The material is black satin, and a red satin bow is 
worn about the adjustable collar of white linen. 

Groups of tucks are made across the back, fronts and sleeves 
of the shirt-waist shown at figure No. 35 X, the pattern being No. 
9845. Fulness in the lower part of the back and in the fronts 
at each side of a box-plait through which they are closed adds 
to the becomingness of the style. A leather belt and a satin 
band-bow worn about the removable collar, which is of the shirt- 
waist material—pale-blue chambray—are stylish accessories. 

The last shirt-waist in the group, figure No. 86 X, is made of 
pink gingham. The design is embraced in pattern No. 9895, 
and is distinguished by a deep, pointed yoke. The back and 
fronts are full below the yoke, and the box-plait through which 
the fronts are closed extends over the yoke to the neck, where 
the finish is given by a removable collar. Two rows of inser-° 
tion following the outline of the yoke trim the fronts, which 
pouch stylishly over a leather belt. 

Figure No. 87 X.—Lapigs’ Inpoor ToiLetre.—This is a neat 
toilette for either morning or afternoon wear at home. It com- 
prises a shirt-waist of bayadére-striped percale and a tucked 
skirt of wool armure, the shirt-waist having a removable collar 
of white linen supplemented by a satin ribbon tie. A square 
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Figures Nos. 32 X, 32 X, 34 X. 35 X and 36 X.—New Sryzes in Sutrt-Waists.—Figure No. 32 X.—({Cut br Pattern No. 9897.) Figure No. 
33 X.—(Cut by Pattern No. 9864.) Figure No. 34 X.—(Cut by Pattern No. 9866.) Figure No. 35 X.—(Cut by Pattern No. 9845.) Figure 
No. 36 X.—({Cut by Pattern No. 9895.) (All the patterns are in 9 sizes: 30 to 46 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) 


quality produces a handsome effect in this costume, which is 
unt rimmed, the welt-tucks being sufficiently ornamental. Groups 


back-yoke is a feature of the waist, which has under-arm gores 
to insure perfect trimness and full pouching fronts, closed through 
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a box-plait. A belt is cut, like the box-plait, from the plain part 
of the material. The seven-gored skirt is here made with six 
tucks an inch and a half wide, but it may have instead twice or 
three times the number of narrower tucks. The patterns: used 
are shirt-waist No. 9849, price 10d. or 20 cents; and skirt 
No. 9862, costing Is. or 25 cents. 

Figure No. 88 X.—Lapigs’ AFTERNOON RECEPTION TOILETTE. 
—Black grenadine is made up over red silk in this charming 
toilette, spangles being arranged in lines and scrolls for decora- 
tion and frills of lace and ribbon enhancing theeffect. A triple- 
pointed yoke at the front is an attractive feature, and fronts 
lapped in surplice style below give a youthful air. The back is 
plaited at the bottom, and triple-pointed caps stand out over the 
sleeves, which are finished in Venetian points. The basque-waist 
pattern is No, 9826, price 10d. or 20 cents. The skirt was 
made by pattern No. 9875, costing 1s. or 25 cents, and is par- 
ticularly well suited to nets, lace and sheer fabrics like Liberty 
silk and mull. It is in three-piece style, with eight bias ruffles, 


Some Dainty Dress ADsUNcTs. 


In dress accessories this month styles are more bizarre, color- 
ing more brilliant and trimming more abundant than heretofore, 
and the _ illustra- 
tions will be found 
helpful and sug- 
gestive. The fash- 
jonable world has 
not yet committed 
itself to any single 
conclusive style in 
neckwear, nor to 
any one style of 
vest, fichu, over- 
blouse or waist dec- 
oration. Variety 
rules, and while in 
this generous pro- 
fusion inventive 
genius has been 
-taxed, it shows it- 
self equal to the task 
of presenting a suf- 
ficient number of 
new designs to en- 
able each type to 
select a becoming 
mode. The bow at 
the back of the col- 
lar has been super- 
seded by fancy 
stock collars and 
ties that are bowed 
in front and appear 
much or simply 
decorated. 

The over-blouse 
of transparent or 
sheer goods is a late 
feature and is pic- 
tured at the top of 
the page, being 
shaped by pattern 
No. 9835, which 
is in {three sizes, 


small, medium 
and large, and 
costs 7d. or 15 
cents. Itis shown Ficure No. 37 X.—Lapres’ InpooR TOILETTE. 


made of Brussels 
net and is orna- 
mented with span- 
gled trimming, nar- 
row velvet ribbon 
and a wide satin 
ribbon belt. It may be made with round or fancy low-neck 
and with or without the caps. Clever women will be quick 
to perceive the possibilities of this mode. 

An up-to-date fancy stock collaris shaped by pattern No. 9868, 
which is in three sizes for ladies, small, medium and large, and 
costa Sd. or 10 cents. The close stock collar is made of silk, 


10d. or 20 cents.) 


—(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 9862; 7 sizes, 20 
to 32 inches, waist measure; price Is. or 25 
cents; and Shirt-Waist Pattern No. 9849; 9 - 
sizes; 30 to 46 inches, bust measure; price 
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and the outside portion is covered with spangles, the effect being 
very dressy. The flaring stock collar is of silk and is encir. 
cled by a ribbon stock that is decorated with velvet ribbon and 
handsomely bowed. 

A beautiful waist decoration made of lace net and decorated 
with spangles and velvet ribbon is shaped by pattern No. 9828, 
in three sizes, small, medium and large, price 5d. or 10 cents. It 
may be made with single, double or triple caps and will be 
effective made in lace, chiffon, mull, Liberty silk and various 
sheer fabrics especially appropriate for decorations of this kind 

Two views are given of fancy stock collars and ties shaped by 
pattern No. 9800, which is in two sizes, medium small and 
medium large, price 5d. or 10 cents. One stock collar has 
frills, and the other tabs. The tabs are of velvet, and one of the 
new plaid ribbons forms the stock and tie; the frill collar is of 

lace edging, and the 

. stock and tie are of 

mull adorned with 

insertion and lace 
edging. 

a beautiful fall 
vest with yoke is 
shaped by pattem 
No. 9774, which is 
in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to 
forty - two inches, 
bust measure, and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents. 
Spangled net is 
used for the full 
vest, and alternate 
rows of lace edging 
and insertion cover 
the yoke, which is 
topped by a stand- 
ing collar covered 
With spangles, 6 
frill of lace edging 
rising from the top. 

A Lafayette col- 
larettes having cap 
extensions is made 
of velvet in a new 
shade of blue and 
trimmed with lace 
edging and_inser- 
tion. Pattern No. 
9854, in three sizes, 
small, medium and 
large, and costing 
od. or 10 cents, was 
used for making 
the collar. 

One of the hand: 
somest tucked vests 
that can be devised 
is shaped by pattem 
No. 9788, which is 
in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to 
forty - two inches. 
bust measure, and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents. 
Taffeta silk is used 
in this instance for 
the vest, and lace 
edging decorates it effectively. It is closed at the back and is 
an admirable mode to wear under open-fronted jackets. 

A military collarette with epaulette extensions is shaped 
by pattern No. 9848, which is in three sizes, small, medium 
and large, and costs 5d. or 10 cents. Silk covered with 
guipure lace forms the collar, and a chiffon ruching borders it. 
a silk stock and a frill of lace completing the standing collar. 

A stole collarette extended to form caps is shaped by pattem 
No. 9829, in three sizes, small, medium and large, price 5d. or 
10 cents. It is made of velvet and is elaborately decorated with 
spangled trimming and lace edging. Tabs are joined to the 
upper edge of the collar, which is encircled with a atock. 

The Marie Antoinette fichu shaned by pattern No. 9889, is in 
one size only and costs 5d. or 10 cents. It is pictured made of 
white mull, and the frills are decorated with ribbon. 






Figure No. 38 X.— LADIES’ AFTERNOON 
RECEPTION TOILETTE. — (Cut by Skirt 
Pattern No, 9875; 7 sizes, 20 to 32 
inches, waist measure; price 1s, or 25 
cents; and Basque-Waist Pattern No. 
9826: 9 sizes: 30 to 46 inches, bust 

measure; price 10d, or 20 cents,) 
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SOME COLLEGE STORIES. 


RADCLIFFE.—By SARAH NORCLIFFE CLEGHORN. 


I. 

The common was enclouded with pinkish-yellow leafage and 
floored with pleasant green. At one side stood Shepard Church, 
gorgeously windowed; on the other the ancient halls of Har- 
vard made vistas of red brick and blood-red vine far down the 
shady yard. 

Eliza Spruce was meditating upon these ancient halls and 
upon historic old Fay House, as she made her way across the 
common toward it. She was asking Cambridge at large what 
college spirit was—what nobler essence of living, except that of 
actual scholarship, these places of learning dealt out to their 
children than one could get at home in New Hampshire. There 
were, indeed, those felicitous friendships the upper-classmen and 
old specials at Radcliffe seemed to have among themselves, such 
as Mary Mark, the stocky, freckled sophomore who wrote plays, 
had with Miss Fairfax, the tall senior from Virginia. Eliza 
wondered if college spirit consisted in these slow-grown friend- 
ships. Orit might belong to the hilarity of the freshmen—to 
their customs of playing tag round the apple tree by the tennis 
court and of climbing the tree to study and scream at ants, of a 
late. afternoon. She had figured to herself something quite 
different from both of these, a quick warm feeling that should 
band together the many into one. Instead, she felt the college 
to be disintegrate. She had so far gone her ways very much 
alone; and she thought no one would realize it very much if 
she went away—or died. 

She passed in out of the mellow afternoon to a lecture in her 
composition course. Fay House was cool and quiet after the 
sunny streets and common, and Eliza breathed the atmosphere 
of the broad halls in contented enjoyment of their air of leisure. 
She wondered, dallying a little on the landing of the wide stair- 
case, if the lecturer would read her theme to-day, the writing of 
which had cost her a night’s sleep; and she recalled from it 
beautiful rhythmical sentences that rose and fell more smoothly 
than the melody of a song. After all, this was what she cared 
about with passion—to make notable things out of words. 
For her, in that hour, writing was all of value in life: college 
spirit fell to a puny figure beside it. If he would only read and 
praise her theme to-day: It would sound well to hear him 
praising it before the roomful of girls in his fastidious and tell- 
ing adjectives. She made sure he could censure only structural 
and minor matters; to remember the body of the essay was a 
joy. 
As the lecture began she sat down in her usual corner. She 
paid little heed to what was going on, though here and there a 
word reached her; instead, she noted how the Autumnal sun- 
shine glowed down from the west windows through the brim of 
her old straw hat. It made her glad, much as the hills at home 
used when they brightened in October frosts. The lecturer was 
saying something about simplicity and faithful realism, and the 
words grated upon Eliza; the bent of her mind was toward 
ornate and sophisticated writing. Miss Fairfax passed down 
the hall, and Eliza's eyes followed her as they always did, 
noting with a curious warmth at heart bow her light hair was 
knotted softly at her neck, and that her shoulders fell away 
nobly. It was Miss Fairfax who had showed Eliza the cosy 
places in the library upstairs the day college opened, and Eliza 
had tried ever since to speak like the tall Southerner—with 
rounded vowels and a mellow drawl. She had never heard the 
like in New Hampshire. 

The lecturer closed the book he had been reading a passage 
from. Eliza looked up. 

‘* Well, that’s the main charm in Stevenson ; his disinterested 
caring for the aspect he’s at work on. See how tender and 
bright and fluent it makes him! How quick-witted, and what 
a moderation! Now, I am going to read four of your themes— 
average ones. Watch to see if they’re plainly written, or 
written agape to show off the writer. See if they’re literature 
or cheapest rhetoric.”” He began reading Eliza’s theme. He 
read without any comment, but she felt him to be denouncing it 
within. It made her writhe to listen; phrases from his little 
preface recurred with burning distinctness: ‘‘ Cheapest rhetoric 
—agape to show off.” She felt her cheeks flaming to think 
that every one near must know whose theme this was. ‘* To 


show off the writer."’ It was terribly true. 
that she had written at the gallery. 

The thing ended at last, with an oratorical pyramid that 
shamed her. A girl far in front laughed. Eliza hated her. 
She hated the lecturer also, as he went on to catalogue the vice: 
of the theme, to call it ‘‘ flowery,” ‘‘ feminine,” ‘‘ upholstered.” 
Most of all she hated the theme itself; and she was bitterly 
homesick. 

When the lecture was over she fled up to the library, took 
down a book for the sake of appearances and curled up on the 
window-seat. She barricaded herself with pillows, and turned 
her face to the wall; it was pleasant to be alone. She cried a 
long time, childishly, ‘‘ flowery, feminine, cheapest rhetoric.” 
She saw clearly how true the biting words had been. 

Presently she became aware that many were leaving the 
library and going downstairs. She remembered that the Idler 
Club met that afternoon, and in the same moment she hungered 
for company. She sat up, and peering round the bust of Homer 
that stood back of the cushions, saw that the room was empty. 
She cast the pillows aside afid went down to the Auditorium. 

It was full of talk, lights and laughter. She could hardly 
find a place to sit down; but the group of sophomores on the 
steps pressed closer and made room for her. It was a relief to 
be among the chattering throng, and presently she began tc 
listen to the conversation. 

‘* Who’s taking the leading part!” 

‘‘ Anne Oliver. But Mary coached them all herself. I don’t 
see where she got the time.”’ 

‘‘T do. She hasn’t been at the Gym. for a week, and she's 
cut conference twice in Pol. Econ.” 

‘It’s going to be a play,’’ Eliza thought to herself, with some 
stirring of interest. This was her first Idler fortnightly. 

The president tapped on a footlight reflector, and all was 
quiet in the room. 

‘‘Most of you know,” she began, ‘‘that we’re going to see 4 
play this afternoon called ‘The King’s Errand,’ by Miss Mary 
Mark, Class of .’ The room rang with cheering. broken 
only by cries of ‘‘Mark! Mark! Ninety—Blank! Ninety— 
Blank !’? Every time the applause sank a wave of great clap- 
ping lifted it high again. Eliza clapped, too, but listlessly. 
Her hands seemed heavy with her own failure. 

When finally the room returned to the usual order of things the 
play began. Eliza looked on languidly at first, but as the move- 
ment quickened and girls all about her leaned forward with 
looks of keen interest on their faces, she too, began to listen 
intently. The dialogue was crisp and fine, and the love-scene: 
had a delicate spicery in them. Anne Oliver was heroine, in an 
antique dress of beaded stuffs, with pearls strung in her hair. 
Eliza felt her pulses quicken as she looked; partly for sheer jov 
in the grace and verve of the play, partly because a current of 
enthusiasm passed along the row and united her with her 
neighbors. She leaned forward with the others, murmuring 
admiration under her breath. 

There was only one act. It ended with a bright tableau. 
Anne Oliver courtesying to the king. Hearty applause broke 
forth, and it was redoubled. Mary Mark passed down the 
aisle and one after another shook her hand and expressed her 
felicitations. When at last she came to Miss Fairfax, the 
Southerner’s warm voice sounded back to Eliza’s corner: ** Ob 
Mary, honey, it was good!” 

Eliza pushed to the aisle and shook hands earnestly with 
Mary Mark. She enjoyed seeing the frank pleasure in the 
sophomore’s eyes. Then she went out alone past the bowl of 
icy lemonade in the ante-room and, finding the stair-landinz 
empty, sat down there in the dusk. She was deeply thrilled. 
This, then, was college spirit—this forgetting your own defeat in 
the achievement of somebody else—this joy of many in the suc- 
cess of one. The plaudits following the play still rang in ber 
ears and made her strangely and humbly proud. ‘‘ We have all 
got part and lot in Mary Mark,” she thought. ‘* What does it 
matter if I lose? The best work, let’s be glad, has won.”’ 

Someone touched her shoulder from behind—‘':I beg your | 
pardon,” said Miss Fairfax, ‘‘but—oh, what’s the matter. . 
honey?” 


She recognized 
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‘‘ The matter? Nothing,” Eliza answered, her voice glad and 
excited. ‘‘ Only, I guess I have found out what Radcliffe spirit 
is. I thought it was just a place to study in; but I went down 
to the Idler—”’ 

Miss Fairfax sought for Eliza’s hand, and shook it warmly. 
‘“‘T remember my first Idler, too,” she mused aloud. ‘I'd been 
right hard put to itin History—I. conference the day before. 
Down at the Idler I forgot all about it. Oh, honey, isn’t it nice 
to be one of a lot?” 

Eliza murmured, “ Yes.”?” But what she really had in mind 

was how comfortably near her the senior sat and the thought, 
**She’s called me ‘ honey’ twice.” 


II. 


The Japanese lanterns strung thickly above the grass patch 
beside Fay House swung back and forth with the wind; they 
made a sort of umbrella of colored twinklings over the field of 
tiny tables set out for tea. Most of the Class-Day guests had 
gone; cloaked groups passed down the steps and rolled away 
in carriages, through the gateway and along Garden Street.. 
Louisa Fairfax and Anne Oliver, free at last from guests, had 
come out to get a bit of salad and some confections. The salad 
was long in coming and Louisa forgot it, abstractedly thinking 
that next Thursday she would get her degree and go home for 
good. 

Anne Oliver spread out her arms contentedly. 
glad to see them going out the gate?” she asked. 

‘- Yes,’? Louisa said absently. “ ‘‘ Anne, honey! 
realize that we’re going home next week ?”’ 

‘<Q, my Appleton Marshes, the Jazy sea, the funny little pink- 
and-yellow flowers that stick up in the sand!’ Anne exclaimed 
delightedly. 

‘¢ What! You're glad that the college days are over?” 

‘¢T don’t think I am,’? Anne mused aloud. ‘‘I’m such a 
cheerful body. I think I like to sit by and watch myself live, 
like a smoker watching his pipe.” 

‘* But, honey,” persisted Louisa, ‘‘ that’s just it. The serene 
life belongs here, and we’ll have to leave it behind. And what 
shall I do with my Anglo-Saxon and Philosophy when I get 
home? It’s as if you took your furs to Florida. 

The salad finally made its appearance, but Anne pushed it 
aside. ‘' Do you really mean, Dixey,’’ she began, ‘‘ that every- 
day life clashes.” 

Louisa nodded gravely above her ruffles. 

‘*T am sorry,’’ was Anne’s only comment. 
natured face was knit into unusual wrinkles. 

The whispering of silk’ skirts and the babel of talk and 
laughter all about had for a moment ceased, and they talked on 
in the silence. 

‘* There’s one thing,” Anne began at length in her placid 
tone, ‘‘ that carries away all vestiges of your Anglo-Saxon.” 

** Do you mean—” 

‘* Love,’’ said Anne demurely. 

Louisa’s ears tingled at the word. She leaned her head back, 
and fixed her eyes upon the stars that seemed to float on the 
black seas of sky. Her thoughts danced about Marlow Brown. 
There was always a consideration of him in her mind, but 
30metimes it surged forward, covering her with confusion. She 
sat still in the tide of felicity. The representings of his look 
amd speech flushed her consciousness. The pleasure of the 
moment unconsciously led her away from the chatter and lights; 
she forgot Anne Oliver, fair in her pale-purple dress, across 
the table. The charm of moment passed presently, and Louisa 
decame aware of a sense of discomfort in the proximity of the 
shifting crowd. She pusned back from the table. 

‘¢ Don’t go, Dixey,’”? Anne called to her. ‘Stay and get 
melancholy, as they do after Harvard Class Day.” 

‘*T am right tired, Annie, honey,” Louisa answered. She 
7 alked along in the wet grass toward Fay House. She tried to 
ein in her thoughts as she went, but they galloped off promis- 
uzously, set agog by the June night weather and the electrical 
cuz pulses of her nature. 

She began pacing up and down in front of the clumped lilac 
ashes, their sprays tapping the frills on her shoulders. She 
ried to realize that this rare ardor was bound to cool presently ; 
>—morrow, without doubt, she would be put back into her 
rderly, many-sided, 
» adcliffe liked for merriment and courtesy. One would be glad 
f the week-day mood again after this Sunday of the young 
eart. Of a sudden turning toward the lights of Fay House 
nae saw Ruth Garden and a young man come down the steps 
»gether, saw Ruth’s feeling brown eyes shine up toward him. 


‘‘Aren’t you 


Do you 


Her comely, good- 


reasonable life—the Louisa Fairfax all, 
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When he had put her into the waiting carriage she put her head 
and rosy silk shoulders out, murmuring & question. He kissed 
her wrist as it rested on the carriage door. 

Louisa said a prayer under her breath, turning away from the 
lighted steps: ‘‘I want to stay in love.” It seemed to content 
and quiet her. She thought that now she would go home, and 
turned her back on the dusk of the lilac bushes. 

Marlow Brown was coming from the gateway, his eyes fell 
upon her. A current of delight set in her veins; she stood still, 
warm at heart, to wait for him. 

‘‘It’s well you hadn’t gone home,’’ he said. ‘‘ You sent me 
a long way up Brattle Street with that Miss—never mind her 
name.”’ 

“*IT was just going up for my fan and things,’’ Louisa mur- 
mured. ‘* My brother is waiting for me, somewhere, inside.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you think he might find his way home alone?’’ sug- 
gested the young man. They climbed the steps together and 
loitered upstairs to the library. It was deserted: the long- 
legged errand boy was lowering the gas at one end of the room. 
He went out and downstairs, with loud clicking boots. 

‘* My last Class-Day,’? Louisa said, amusingly, She looked 
about at the book-shelves, the tables and cushioned wicker 
chairs, and at the fireplace, that had been so cheerful on many 
a Winter afternoon. It blazed differently now—with a giant 
Radcliffe seal cut out of cardboard placed just above it. 

‘* Veritas, Veritas,’’ repeated Marlow Brown, looking at the 
seal. ‘ Christo et ecclesia. What do you think the Latin means 
to me? Iam like John, the Orange-man. I translate freely.” 

Louisa stood tremulously marvelling to the core of her heart 
at the rare beauty of his voice, kept low and continent. 

‘“‘It means just love—that we should love each other,’’ he 
said quietly. Louisa turned to him with upward shining eyes. 
The motion recalled to her, deep as she was in wells of joy, 
Ruth Garden’s look as she passed down the steps in her rosy- 
shimmering dress. He put out his arm and she slipped into the 
circle of it, her white ruffles crumpling rustlingly. A line she 
had once thought awkward in the ‘* Last Ride Together’? came 
to mind, and she quoted it: ‘‘ Who knows but the world may 
end to-night?” 

A little while afterward a book half-dislodged from the shelf 
behind toppled over and fell loudly. 

‘¢ It’s that new Berlin professor’s book,’’ said Marlow Brown, 
picking it up. ‘‘ Did you ever go in for Philosophy— XI?” 

‘‘Ob, I’ve forgotten,’’ Louisa answered happily. ‘‘ After all 
those things do the Gentiles seek.”’ 


IIT. 


Mary Mark passed along Harvard Square beside tiers of 
windows.ruddy with crimson cheesecloth and dozens of crimson — 
flags offered for sale. The gray, leafless street was alive with 
whirring trolley cars and throngs of whistling and chattering 
young men. Mary felt under the lapel of her coat for the bit of 
crimson ribbon pinned there, that she meant to flaunt that after- 
noon at the football game with Yale. 

It was good football weather—cloudily-fair, bracing, a smell 
of frost in the air. At Amee’s and Sever’s, as placards in the 
windows declared, the tickets were all sold, and small boys were 
already down chasing each other the narrow street that Jed to 
Soldier’s Field. Mary heard disjointed gossip about the quarter- 
back and tackle and captain as she passed the earnestly talking 
students. Some of them appeared on the point of quarrelling, 
though in low tones. A wiry, shabby youth was gesticulating 
at a pink-complexioned one he was walking with: ‘‘ Why man 
alive, we haven’t won in years! Harkness alone, with his blund- 
ering and fumbling—’’ They passed out of earshot. 

‘‘ Cheer like thunder; there’s more in it than you think, you 
lazy rascals.’? It was a hulking fellow in a jersey that said that. 
‘“‘T used to like it better than dinner when I was on the fresh- 
man eleven.”’ 

Mary’s heart warmed with the palpable excitement all about; 
her cheeks under her brown veil burned. All the way along 
Garden Street, beside the sleepy churchyard and brown Christ 
Church, the sense of momentous issues being at stake followed 
and electrified her. She had spent her scant pocket-money 
high-heartedly to see this afternoon’s game, and it wag for the 
present of more account to her feelings than the scholarship she 
meant to win next year. 

In the hall corner at Fay House a knot of girls listened while 
one read aloud 7Z'he Crimson’s prophecies for the game. Mary 
passed them by, going into read the notices on the bulletin 
board. Here were advertised the club meetings and dues, 
various notices from professors, and miscellaneous bits of college 
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news. Mary’s glance was caught by a flaming card in one 
corner largely priuted in red ink: 


Who Will Take Me To The 
Game With Yale? 
Dutch Treat! Margaret Lusk. 


Mary drew a pencil out of her cuff, and wrote below: 


Ruth Garden and I will take you, if you meet us here sharp at 
one. Mary MAaRK. 


‘¢T don’t know her at all—Lusk, Lusk—probably a fresh’ 
special. I hope her ticket calls for a seat near ours,’’ she 
reflected, running upstairs to a lecture. A little before noon 
she glanced in at the bulletin board again. The advertiser had 
written ‘‘ Yes, thanks,’? below Mary’s response. Mary hurried 
away to her lodgings for luncheon and to brush her hair afresh. 
Before she had looped up the last coil of it Ruth Garden called 
for her: she knew the quick tingle of the bell. 

‘¢‘Oh, Ruth,’ she called over the bannisters, ‘‘ somebody else 
is going with us: I took the liberty—” 

‘* Not that horrible instructor in economics? I won’t go,” 
Ruth cried spiritedly. 

‘‘ Margaret Lusk, on the contrary,’’ Mary answered, laughing. 
‘¢ Some special, I think: do you know her?” 

‘‘No, but I hate her, because there’s a Lusk playing on the 
Yale ’Varsity, or scrub, or something,’? Ruth said promptly. 
‘‘She must be disagreeable, don’t you think?” 

Mary laughed again at Ruth’s petulance, spoken in so pleasant 
a voice that it sounded gracious. She hurried on her warm old 
brown coat, and they walked briskly down town beside the vined 
and quiet houges, turning at last into a path across the common. 
On the trees were still hanging a few wrinkled leaves that 
caught the sunshine glintingly. Children were playing along 
the paths, their faces ruddied with the delicately stinging air. 
Mary drew in deep breaths of it. ‘‘Oh, what a day to beat 
Yale !”’ she said. 

A short blonde person ran down the steps of Fay House to 
meet them, crying out volubly that she was Margaret Lusk, and 
which was Miss Garden, and which was Miss Mark? 

‘It’s so lucky I found you were going,” she went on. ‘I 
should never have got up courage to go alone. Oh, which way 
is Soldiers’ Field? I am so excited, and have been, for that 
matter, all day; so when I tried to write my theme for English 
—A— Oh, what a lot of people! And I said to myself last night 
that if it rained I should be quite resigned; and then it turned 
out to be such a perfect day! I might have just gone anyhow, 
even if I had to go alone (though if I saw the dean I should sink 
through the floor!) for I was crazy to see my cousin play— 
. Henry Lusk, you know, sub for the Yale ’Varsity. Austin is 
laid up; and Henry must be wild with delight—so that’s why I 
wore a blue ribbon.” 

‘*'You’re the first Radcliffe girl I ever saw wear one,’’ Ruth 
cried, with some disgust; but she laughed at herself for it. 
There was no harm in the talkative little special, and her com- 
plexion and fine brown hair were very pretty. Mary and she 
were chatting amiably enough. Ruth fell into their talk with a 
civil comment, and found Miss Lusk’s cheerful vanity and gay 
little laugh quite likeable, except when she glanced at the knot 
of profound blue on her blowing brown cape. 

The mud was deep on Soldiers’ Field, but the girls tramped 
through it stoutly in their calf boots. Miss Lusk’s ticket was 
luckily in the same section with Ruth’s and Mary’s; and a 
young man politely exchanged places with her, so that the three 
sat arow. lt was a long time before the game began; coaches 
drove in, full of gay-appearing passengers and noisy with horns 
and singing; the seats on the monstrous stands filled fast; all 
about the girls young men were talking in technicalities, and 
here and there a girl asked a question. An old man, wearing a 
fraternity pin on his loose overcoat, sat near listening with 
eager eyes to the lively converse. 

‘*T bet there isn’t a team on earth that can stop that revolving 
tandem play,” a fat young man in front was saying. 

‘‘Ah, but Harkness will make up for it with fumbles!” 
someone cried, dejectedly. 

‘* Lots of skirts on the field.” said the fat young man. ‘I 
pity the men that bring ’em; on my soul I do! they don’t know 
our men from Yale’s!”’ 

‘No more I do!’? Miss Lusk whispered to Mary. ‘Except 
my cousin; he’s a splendid heavy fellow. I'll show him to you 
when he comes on; but you must help me shout for him.” 

‘‘ Hardly,” Mary answered good-temperedly. ‘‘I’m not new 
enough at Harvard Annex to cheer Yale men.” 
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Presently a stir swept along the rows as the Harvard team ma 
on the field. People stopped talking. 

A man leaped nimbly down in front of section C and waved 
his arms and cried: ‘‘ Now, cheer the team for all you're worth; 
one, two, three ” 

The great, slow cheer swelled out, ‘‘ Har-vard, Har-vard ; rab, 
rah, rah, rab, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah—Har-vard!’’ It rever- 
berated along the populous rows on both great stands. 

Now the Yale team ran on, and as the noise subsided hnu- 
dreds of voices raised the sharp Yale cheer; Miss Lusk’s small 
treble joined in it. Mary was half angry with her, though she 
tried to laugh at herself and called it childish to be vexed. 

The teams were alike as to weight and for a while well 
matched in every way; but Marion, the Harvard full-back, had 
to leave the game—crying and fighting as the men dragged 
him off the field—from a cut above the eye, and with him 
gone the strength and speed of the Yale men in interference 
told forcibly. The home team’s dodging and running was slow 
compared to Yale’s, and though they tackled valiantly and 
showed themselves muscular and courageous, the game went 
steadily against them; and time was called for the first half with 
the score in favor of Yale. The second half began with brilliant 
but careful playing on both sides. Harvard especially played 
with a wonderful dash that almost made up for her slowness. 
The ball was pushed steadily into Yale's territory until it was 
nip and tuck for the advantage. Mary's breath came catchingly 
through her throat. This ctruggle of muscle and brain, and 
courage for the honor of Alma Mater grew to seem better than 
Olympic to her ardent mood. Every time the frequent Harvard 
cheer rallied along the rows she was dizzy with ardor and 
desire. 

She glanced again at Ruth’s watch laid on the bench between 
them. Five minutes more! Everybody was leaning forward, 
more or less eager and breathless. Out in the field, where the 
low sun yellowed the soiled and torn clothes of the players 
they were eagerly blocking each other’s game, watchful of eye 
and alert of limb. 

The character of the play changed; Yale was conducting 4 
swift defensive game. The crowd began rising all about and 
cut off Mary’s view, even when she stood up, of-the upper end 
of the field where the scrimmage was. The only interest she 
had was to watch the expressive backs and forward-straining 
shoulders of the young men in tront of her. Miss Lusk, beside 
her, was lamenting that she could not see her cousin Henry 
in the mélée. Now and then a murmur, swelling almost into a 
cry, rose from the front ranks, and once a roar arose of 
‘¢ Touchdown! Touchdown!” But it seemed to fall suddenly at 
its height, and the shoulders of everybody fell. Next moment, 
Mary, standing tiptoe, saw between the ranks of heads how 8 
wearer of the blue Y had deftly dodged a charging runner and 
punted the ball far down the field and out of danger. At once 
the Yale pandemonium burst forth, and Miss Lusk began jump- 
ing up and down, and screaming, ‘‘ Oh, Henry did it, Henry 
did it!” 2 

Mary was as angry as when she had torn her little sister’s 
pinafore in a childish quarrel long ago. Her face was red and 
hot; a furious vexation made her blood buzz in her burning ears 
and eyes. She watched the game helplessly, feeling with pain 
now, second after second, the tiny hand of Ruth's watch crept 
alung, while in the field the perspiring giants still disputed every 
foot of the ground. Most of the spectators had resumed their 
seats, keeping an excited silence. And presently the referee's 
whistle sounded out and the game was called. 

The Yale partisans made a prodigious noise of cheering, that 
seemed scarcely tolerable to Ruth and Mary as they p 
along in the midst of the close crowd. Miss Lusk was plainly 





- exhilarated ; her pretty blue eyes were merry and proud, and 


she kept up a fire of chatter about Harry Lusk, who had, indeed. 
saved the day. Once the crowd paused in the muddy road, 
while a flushed young fellow led the Harvard cheer—the team 
was leaving the field—and he cried out for preface that he thought 
it shabby not to cheer it off. 

After that the dense crowd struggled on at last bearing the 
three girls into Harvard Square. Miss Lusk had kept up a 
spirited monologue all the way. 

‘‘ When I saw him stiffen his shoulders,’’ she kept crying, ‘I 
knew he would do something glorious. ‘You can always tell if 
you watch him. When he screws up his mouth, that’s another 
sign. Oh, you’d very soon learn—” 

‘‘T don’t want to learn,”” Mary cried in vexation. ‘I hate 
the sight of him; I’m sorry he was ever, born; I wish he'd 
broken some of his.bones before he’d got;to the field—Oh, I beg 
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our pardon, of course—very babyish of me. But the fact is, I 
im downright ashamed of you for a Radcliffe girl.” 

_ Miss Lusk laughed cunstrainedly and fell silent. Ruth, on 
che curbstone edge of the sidewalk, kept silent also but flashed 
s pleased glance at Mary. Her warm and dramatic spirit liked 
he mild tempest they were all in. But Mary felt her speech to 
ave been absurd, and as her good humor rallied was ashamed. 
she presently proposed that they go down to Fay House for 
ea and cakes, as it was Wednesday. 

In the dean’s big pleasant room at Fay House a great fire 
jlazed noisily beyond the little table where the president sat 
youring tea. The dean and secretary were talking to some shy- 
ooking girls at the far side of the room, and there were five or 
iix lively-talking seniors about the tea-table. They all looked 
ip eagerly as the girls came in. ‘‘News from the game?” 
three or four voices cried at once. 

“Yale got the best of us again,” Mary answered. ‘‘ Ruth 
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and I are rather cross and may we have some tea? Miss 
Lusk doesn’t need any—her side won,’’ she added pleas- 
antly. 

There was a very general murmur of lament about the room 
while the newcomers sat down. The secretary sat poking the 
fire considerately. Of a sudden she set the poker up and began 
to sing ‘‘ Fair Harvard.” 

Everybody sang with her, even little Miss Lusk with her 
renegade blue ribbon. Indeed, she made a sudden dab at it and 
pulled it off her shoulder. Mary’s eyes had caught the move- 
ment of her sleeve across the fire-light, and now as the verse 
ended she leaned over and said: ‘‘ Fair Harvard was written in 
the little front room upstairs—did you know ?” 

Miss Lusk nodded thoughtfully. She dropped the blue knot 
upon the coals in the fireplace. ‘‘I wish our side had won,” 
she added, watching the ribbon shrivel and consume. 

SARAH NORCLIFFE CLEGHORN. 





HELPS FOR HOME NURSES. 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


ILLNESS AT HOME. 


It often happens that in cases of serious illness it is impossible 
O procure the services of a trained nurse. The nursing must 
e undertaken by the mother or the sisters of the patient, 
nd some intimate friend may assist. It is then that the inex- 
erienced, feeling their own insufficiency, shrink from the 
esponsibility and welcome gladly any hints that may help 
hem to perform their task better. The right way of doing 
oings is usually easier than the wrong way, when once one 
nows it, and the result is sure to be more satisfactory. There 
re many little devices and appliances in use, by those who 
ave been trained to care for the sick, which would materially 
ghten the work of the amateur nurse if only she knew them 
1 her time of need. 

There are a few principles which—if she applies them and 
arries them out faithfully-—will save her much needless trouble 
nd anxiety and add greatly to the comfort of the great sufferer 
1her care. The home nurse in charge of an invalid who is 
ear to her labors under one great disadvantage—she carries 
load of grievous fears and apprehensions and personal grief 
‘hich naturally does not oppress the trained attendant whose 
tivate feelings are not involved. To counterbalance this she 
ust husband her strength and save herself in every way possible 
she is to do the best for the sick person. 


THE CARE OF THE NURSE. 


A nurse who is nervous and worn out naturally affects the 
+k person unfavorably. It is a part of her duty to her patient 
keep herself in the best condition to wait upon him. Rest 
id food are the two essentials to this end, fresh air is an 
iportant factor and any relaxation that she can obtain will be 
assistance. In serious illness there is little time for rest in 
esick room. The sufferer requires undivided attention and 
y faculty is on the alert to supply his wants or minister to his 
eds. When there are several members of the family who can 
ke part in the nursing they usually exhaust themselves all at 
ce. They feel too conscious to sleep and so are in the sick- 
om unduly late and early. They cannot bear to leave the 
use and so do not get air and exercise. They feel that it is 
solutely essential for everyone to be occupied with the patient 
d that thought for themselves shows want of feeling for him. 
Sickness is a state of siege; a crafty and wily enemy is to be 
ught and overcome by watchfulness and good care. The 
rses are the garrison, the doctor the commander-.in-chief. 
ie sufferer must not be left alone and undefended for a 
ment. In order that this may be done effectively the garri- 
1 must not waste its available strength by all its members 
ing on active duty at the same moment. Unless in excep- 
nal cases of violent delirium one person is enough in the sick- 
ym. at one time. A certain period should be alloted to her 
ring which she is in full charge. When this is over some- 
e else should take her place, and she should be free from all 
ponsibility for the invalid until her hour of duty comes round 


again. When she is at liberty she should go out of doors for a 
short walk, if only a few turns back and forth in the open air, 
and then lie down in a darkened room to sleep if possible. If 
there is a sufficient interval, she should try to occupy her mind 
with household duties or her usual occupations so as to return 
to the bedside of her charge refreshed by change of thought and 
scene. 


REFRESHMENT. 


A nurse cannot keep herself in good condition without proper 
food. It is hard to swallow solid food when one is choking 
with anxiety ; when the mind is in a tumult of grief and sicken- 
ing fear the power of digestion seems affected and it is physically 
impossible to eat as usual. The meal is sent away almost 
untasted, and the strength on which so much depends, fails 
because it is not reinforced by proper nourishment. Liquids 
are not as difficult to take as solids, and the anxious nurse 
should have a full supply of the most nourishing varieties. Milk 
prepared in various ways is the best ; cocoa made with half milk 
and half water, hot milk—not boiled—diluted with boiling 
water if desired, milk with soda water, vichy or seltzer, an 
egg beaten light and put in a glass filled with milk or boiling 
water, salt or sugar being added as preferred. Strong soup, 
beef tea, mutton or chicken broth, oatmeal gruel, arrowroot or 
cornstarch gruel, all made with milk, are good. A piece of 
bread or biscuit should be eaten with the fluids. 


RECORDING SYMPTOMS. 


If the doctor wishes the patient’s temperature taken or pulse 
recorded, he will probably do it himself. If he entrusts it to 
the nurse, he will provide her with one of the printed charts 
which come ‘for the purpose of recording these observations. 


. She will find it a great convenience and assistance to keep a 


private record of the amount of food taken by the invalid, the 
sleep obtained, whether broken and restless, or quiet and undis- 
turbed, and any other matters which are of importance. Some- 
times symptoms that seem very trifling to her, have a deep 
meaning for the more experienced physician. If there is acute 
pain, she should note the duration of the paroxysms and the 
interval between them, whether any change of attitude relieves 
it and in which position the sufferer seems least uneasy. If 
there is a cough, she should notice how frequently it recurs, 
whether it is short, hacking and incessantly troublesome during 
the waking moments, or if it returns after periods of rest, is 
more violent, and is followed by more or less exhaustion. If 
phlegm is raised, it should be kept for the doctor’s inspection. 
Any unusual appearance should be carefully examined and 
pointed out to him; slight twitchings of the face or limbs, 
avoidance of the light, restlessness, the appearance of a rash or 
any abrasion of the skin, should be reported. Looking back 
through a mist of fatigue and anxiety at the events of many 
hours it is often difficult on the spur of the moment to answer 
the doctor’s questions accurately without some written record 
to assist the memory and prevent mistakes, 
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COMFORT OF THE SICK. 


When there is much fever, frequently bathing the face and 
hands, and even the feet, helps to reduce the temperature and 
soothe the sufferer. Small basins of granite iron ware shaped 
like a half moon, can be obtained which facilitate the task. A 
folded Turkish towel can be placed to receive chance drops. 
A woman’s hair should be combed and plaited once a day or it 
falls into a distressing state of disorder. If braided in two 
plaits, half can be done at one time and the balance at another. 
The eyes should be shaded from the light, not by entirely shut- 
ting out the sunlight—the best disinfectant in the sick room—but 
by half-lowering a dark-green blind and placing a screen between 
the bed and the window. The mouth should be carefully at- 
tended to, rinsing it with a little fresh water after food has been 
given, wiping the teeth twice a day witha soft bit of linen dipped 
in a mixture of lemon juice and glycerine, and keeping the lips 
anointed with pure vaseline to prevent the skin from cracking. 

The undersheet should be tucked beneath the mattress and 
firmly pinned at the four corners to prevent wrinkles. Each 
night and morning it should be brushed and straightened and 
changed, if the least soiled. 


FOOD. 


The tendency at present is rather to overfeed sick people. 
Perhaps it is a reaction from the practice of starving the sick 
which was in vogue half a century ago. No doubt the path of 
safety is in that golden mean so much more difficult to follow 
than either extreme. There is almost always an entire want of 
appetite in a person seriously ill; Nature says very plainly by 
this means that the stomach is inert, not secreting its digestive 
fluids properly and that the entire apparatus for dealing with food 
is out of order and not up to its usual duty. Under these circum- 
stances it would seem unwise to pour in a mass of material that 
can only be a useless encumbrance, to be disposed of with 
difficulty. 

Liquid food alone is indicated. The quantity must be regu- 
lated by the physician and given at regular intervals, usually 
once in two hours. Milk diluted with one of the effervescing 
waters is the chief reliance. It is also mixed with boiling water 
and given hot, peptonized, which pre-digests it and leaves less 
labor for the enfeebled stomach to perform. Sometimes the 
milk is supplemented, or alternated, with eggs, always given 
unboiled. The white of an egg is shaken with half a pint of 
water in a bottle or glass jar until they are thoroughly mixed. 
Salt or sugar may be added or the juice of half a lemon, con- 
verting it into albumenized lemonade. A whole egg can be 
beaten and hot or cold lemonade added to it. If it is carefully 
done, the presence of the egg can scarcely be detected. Egg- 
broth is made by adding boiling water, a tea-spoonful at a time 
—to prevent curdling—to a lightly beaten egg. When the egg 
is warm fill the glass with boiling water. Buttermilk and 
koumiss or similar preparations are agreeable to some patients. 


PRACTICAL POINTS. 


Ice water never should be given to a sick person; a quantity 
of ice-cold fluid taken into the stomach at once is injurious even 
to thuse in health. If there is not a refrigerator where water 
can be kept cool, fill a stone-ware pitcher with cold water, 
cover it with a coarse, wet, woollen cloth and stand it in a 
draught. The evaporation cools the water, and the cloth must 
be kept wet. Small pieces of ice may be given to a patient, as 
they dissolve gradually in the mouth, and the water is warmed 
as it trickles down the throat. To keep bits of ice as long as 
possible, tie a piece of muslin over a bowl and place the ice on 
it; the water drains into the bowl beneath, as the ice melts, and 
must be emptied. Cover the whole with a newspaper twisted 
into 8 cap to exclude the air. 

Ifa bar is fastened outside the window about three inches 
above the sill. the latter can be used as a receptacle for small 
covered jars holding milk, beef juice, extra ice, etc. A little 
storehouse of this kind lessens the number of the inevitable 
journeys up and down stairs that consume so much of the 


INVALUABLE TO MASQUERADERS, ETC.—The large 
demand for our Pamphlet, ‘CHARACTER AND UNIQUE 
FASHIONS” has necessitated the issuing of a new 
edition in which has been incorporated’a variety of new cos- 
tumes. It contains original articles on The Development of 
Dress, Ancient and Modern Japanese Costumes, and descrip- 
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strength of the nurse. Food, particularly milk, should not k 
kept in the sick room. It quickly absorbs impurities from tk 
atmosphere and becomes unfit for use. 

When the patient can be moved from bed to couch, pl 
the couch at right-angles with the bed, the foot touching tk 
head of the bed. Let three persons stand at the side of the bei 
next to the couch and, putting their hands well under the invalid. 
lift him steadily in their arms; by turning half round they cx: 
lay him gently and easily on the couch. In moving a perm 
all who lift must stand on one side of him, else, in tun: 
round those on the other side come between him and the couch 
on which he is to be laid. When the arms are put well row 
the patient he lies comfortably in the clasp of those who ar 
carrying him, and the weight, being evenly distributed, is les 
felt. 


QUIET. 


When an animal is sick or wounded it creeps away from iti 
companions to be alone. Quiet, the absence of excitement, the 


very fact of not being obliged to make the least exertion cr | 


even to fix the wandering attention is surely the condition in 
the sick human being, most favorable to recovery. The nurie, 
particularly in country towns and villages—where everyone take: 
a lively interest in his or ‘her neighbor and feels it a duty 


show sympathy in illness by personal visits—finds it very difficul | 


to exclude visitors from the sick room. If the disease is infe- 
tious, it is often almost impossible to obtain the necessary asst 
tance, for then self-preservation becomes a factor in the cave. 
In any other illness there is sure to be no lack of friendly inter. 
est, and those who come feel it a distinct injury if they are 
denied a sight of the sufferer. It is best to ask the doctor to 


ee 


give orders that no one shall be admitted. His word cannc : 


be gainsaid, and the positive prohibition saves unpleasantness tc 
the family. Even when convalesence begins visitors should b 
admitted very cautiously, one at a time, and the invalid guardeé 
from over-fatigue by permitting no one to stay beyond a rery 
short time. 

Nothing fritters away the nervous energy which is so preciou: 
to the patient as noises in the house. Banging doors, which 
would close softly if a spring or even a strip of cloth wa 
applied, creaking hinges that an oiled feather would quiet, rt- 
tling windows which a plug of wood would secure, steal awar 
a little of the strength of which every atom is invaluable. The 


eaes4S «npn a 


squeaking shoes and rustling dress of a nurse are often tortur | 


to the sensitive nerves of the sick, who will not complain le! 
they be thought fussy. 


OBEYING THE DOCTOR. 


The physician in charge of the case is the commander-i:- 
chief in the grim conflict which is being waged with diseas. 
He lays his plan of campaign according to his past experience 
or in a mode of action that will meet a present emergency. ani 
he cannot carry.it out successfully unless he can depend imp: 
citly on the faithfulness of his subordinates. If he orders 
poultices to be applied, medicine to be administered at certain 
intervals, food to be given in exactly prescribed quantities, he 


has a righf to have his orders carried out precisely as he gat 


them, or he cannot fairly be held responsible for the result. 
It is useless to employ a doctor and then disregard his order: 
and act on one’s judgment. If for any reason, full confidence 


is not felt in him, a request should be made for further advice. — 


but this must be done with his consent, and he must be preset! 
at the consultation. A doctor is usually very glad to sbar 
the responsibility of a serious case with a fellow practitioner. 
If the treatment pursued seems unwise to the friends of the 
patient, they can ask him to explain his reasons for it. If the 
are unsatisfactory, there is always the resource of calling in som¢ 
one else. While he is in charge his will should be law; every 
direction should be implicitly obeyed to the very best of th 


nurse’s ability, and nothing should be concealed from hin” 
which he has a right to know. Perfect confidence betwees 


nurse and doctor can only result in good to the patient. 
ELIZABETH ROBINSON SCOYIL 


tions of several parties, and is Illustrated with styles unusod 
in Character, representing Peculiar National Fashions and Not 
ble Individual Apparel. 


It has been in great demand f! 


Theatrical and Masquerade Purposes, and is a handy book ue 


reference when patterns of the nature described ‘are require: 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 2d. or.5 cents. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Almost any child can work out this puzzle; in fact, its solution 
should be plain at first sight to your practiced eyes and minds. 
The drill you have had in puzzles has sharpened your wits so 
that you would readily undertake to solve the most difficult. 
It is only the lazy little lads or lassies to whom the sight of a 
puzzle is alarming; the bright ones fairly delight in it. 

A mysterious loop is here presented threaded with a string to 
each end of which is fastened an oblong block. 
How can we disengage the string from the loop? 
First of all, make the loop of flexible leather in 
the shape pictured. Slash the piece of leather 
lengthwise at each side of the center, to form 
the loop, and cut a square hole in it below the 
loop; then adjust the string or thong of leather, 
and tie an oblong piece of leather to each end. 
If you use twine, oblongs of pasteboard may 
be substituted for the leather. Simply slip the 
string under the loop near the bottom and then 
slip each end into the square hole, as pictured 
at figure No. 1. | 

The string is shown freed from the loop at 
figure No. 2, and it is released in this wise: 
Pull the loop through the square hole and with 
it one end of the string with the oblong block 
attached to it. After this end has been slipped 
out, one tug will force the entire string through 
the loop, enough of which has been drawn 
through the square hole to admit the oblong © 
easily. Remember that the leather must be 
pliant, for otherwise the string and loop will not 
work easily. 

This is a particularly simple trick, which 
everybody can learn at the very first trial, though 
should any of you fajl the first, or even the 
second, time you must not give up. The third 
trial will surely be successful. A lesson in pa- 
tience will have been learned in the 
event of making repeated trials, be- 
sides 8 puzzle solved, and none ot 
my little friends can too early learn 
the value of patience. 





BED-TIME STORIES FROM 
GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


PHILEMON AND BAUCIS. 


Somewhere in Greece on the mar- 
gin of a great lake of dark and stag- 
oant water stand an oak and a linden 
tree. They look to be nearly as old 
as the world itself, yet their boughs 
bend and sway towards each other 
continually, and sometimes when 
the wind blows whisperings are 
heard among the great branches. 
Where the lake is now a great city 
gnce stood, and the trees were two mortals, who on account of 
their piety were alone saved in a whole city full of people. For 
the city was destroyed for its wickedness. You have not forgot- 
en Jupiter's disposition to leave his Olympian thrcne from time 
‘o time and amuse himself by prying about on earth in disguise ? 
These visita to earth were often followed by severe punishments 
for the inhabitants of the locality in which it pleased the wise god 
appear. Coming upon the people thus unawares Jupiter learned 
nuch that would otherwise have been concealed from him. 

One day the god and his messenger, Mercury, both in dis- 
yuise, approached a certain city as pilgrims and, knocking at 


_ PATTERNS BY MAIL.—In ordering patterns by mail, either 
tom this office or from any of our agencies, be careful to give 
-vour post-office address in full. When patterns are desired for 
adies, the number and size of each should be carefully stated; 
when patterns for misses, girls, boys or little folks are needed, 
he number, size and age should be given in each instance. 
































Fieurs No. 2 
Fieures Nos. 1 aNp 2.—THE MyYsrTerious LOOP. 


the door of every house, asked food and shelter. Every door 
was inhospitably closed in their faces until they reached an 
humble cottage in which lived a poor and aged couple, Phile- 
mon and his wife, Baucis. They bade the wanderers welcome 
and set before them the best they had. Baucis spread a coarse 
cloth over the stone seat, which served the purpose of a table, 
while Philemon gathered fruit and also pot herbs in the garden, 
which the wife prepared in an iron kettle. Soon 
the simple meal was ready, and the guests were 
invited to partake of it. The juice of grapes 
was served with the meal, and as fast as the 
pitcher became emptied it refilled itself of its 
own accord, to the astonishment of the aged 
couple. In amazement and awe they recog- 
nized their guests as gods from Olympus. _ Fall- 
ing before them on their knees in terror they — 
implored forgiveness for their poor entertain- 
ment. 

Ip honor of their guests Philemon and Baucis 
‘had determined to sacritice the goose which they 
had long kept to guard their house, as people 
nowadays keep dogs. But the bird, old as it 
was, was yet too agile to allow itself to be 
caught, and escaping the old people it claimed 
protection of the gods. Acknowledging who they 
were, the gods forbade the sacrifice, and com- 
manded the old people to leave their home and 
follow them. They then prepared to punish the 
village for its inhospitality and evil ways, and 
80 swift was the punishment that when the aged 
couple, who had now ascended the hill near 
their home, turned to look behind, instead of 
the city there appeared only a lake on the banks 
of which stood a single dwelling, which they 
recognized as their old home. But even while 
they looked and wept over the unhappy fate of the 
people of the city, their house disap- 
peared and a temple with marble col- 
umns and portico and gilded dome 
arose in its stead. Their astonish- 
ment grew even greater when Jupi- 
ter addressed them in kindly tones: 
“Excellent old man, and woman 
worthyof such a husband, speak, tell 
us your wishes; what favor have you 
to ask of us?”? Philemon turned to 
Baucis, and found her greatest wish 
to be exactly like his own. And 
this he asked of Jupiter: That as 
priest and priestess they might be 
made guardians of the temple, serv- 
ing in this way until it pleased the 
gods to take them from earth. They 
prayed also that when that time 
came life might be taken from them 
at the same moment. 

Their wish was granted. They lived to a great age and kept 
faithful guard over Jupiter’s temple. One day as Philemon anil 
Baucis stood before the holy temple they each beheld a leafy 
crown forming about the other’s head, and even as they gazed 
they became transformed into trees. They bade each other 
farewell at the same moment, just as the tough brown bark 
closed about them. Philemon was converted into a sturdy 
oak and Baucis into a linden. These great trees still remain 
and are the only pleasing sights for miles around, for the lake is 
never clear, and beyond the lake the ground is marshy and is a 
home for all sorts of ugly, winged and creeping creatures. 


THE BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER.—Among the many minor 
conveniences which have of late done much toward lightening the 
labors of the seamstress none has been of greater practical benefit 
than the button-hole cutter. Our new cutter is made of the best 
steel, is reliable and may be very quickly and easily adjusted to 
cut any size of button-hole desired. \ It costs 1s, or 25 cents. 
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THE FAIRIES’ FROLIC. 


Br LUCY JENKINS. 


Children enter into organized sports with an earnestness 
which cannot readily be simulated by their elders. The little 
ones conceive a play to be real, and their acting becomes a per- 
fect copy of their every-day conduct. Drilling them for a play 
is, therefore, an easy and gratifying task. Intended for very 
little tots is this ‘‘ fairies’ frolic,’? which partakes of the nature 
of a dance. Eighteen children of graduated sizes, ranging in 
age from six to ten years, are required, six being boys. 

The costumes are essentially of the “airy fairy’’ kind and 
need not be expensive to be effec- 
tive. Pale-blue tarletan gowns are 
worn by six of the taller girls. The 
skirts should be full and short and 
the bodices likewise full on the 
order of a baby waist, low- necked 
and with sleeves puffed to the el- 
bows. Two or three tarletan petti- 
coats will hold out the skirt pro- 
perly. A sash of the tissue is draped 
about the waist and disposed in a 
large bow at the back. The stock- 
ings and slippers should match the 
gown. 

The smaller girls are in white 
tarletan and wear white stockings 
and slippers, and, instead of the 
sash, white muslin wings sown with 
green and silver spangles or covered 
with green and white tinsel thread, 
are sewed to their shoulders. 
Pointed caps of white silver paper 
would be effective, though not 
really necessary. 

Tight-fitting short trousers and 
jackets of pink or flesh-tinted Can- 
ton flannel are worn by the boys, 
their slippers and stockings match- 
ing the suit in hue, They carry 
bows and arrows two feet and a half long and represent cupids. 

On the diagrams the cupids are indicated by little squares, 
while the girls are designated by small circles. The terms 
‘right’ and ‘‘left’’ used in the stage directions mean the right 
and left side from the spectator’s point of view. 

An allegro movement in ~¢ time is played throughout the 
dance, the step being that known as the ‘‘May Pole,’ three 
steps being taken on the first three notes of each bar, and the 
foot being extended on the fourth. 

At the rising of the curtain the children march on in pairs 
from the back of the stage, the tallest couple heading the line 
and the first, fifth and ninth couples being cupids. (Diagram 
No. I.) When well out upon the stage the two lines divide as 





shown by the lines in the diagram and pass entirely around the 
stage in opposite directions until the first four pairs in each line 
occupy positiops at C and D, diagram No. II, the remaining 
cupids and white fairies going to the center of the stage, where 
they dance in and out among each other in an irregular way. 
The cupids hold their arrows at arm’s length and the fairies 
move their arms up and down to suggest flying. 

The taller fairies and cupids at C and D in the meanwhile 








dance twice around the stage and then all dance to the center. 
forming the ring shown in diagram No. III. Here, holding each 
others’ hands, they dance around once. Every fourth child in 
this ring is a cupid as denoted by the squares in the diagram. 

At the tap of a bell the cupids leave the large riug and form 
a smaller inner ring, both rings dancing around once in opposite 
directions. 

The cupids now try to break through the outside ring st 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, diagram No. IV, but after an unsuccessful 
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attempt again close the ring. The smallest cupid then escapes 
between the smaller fairies in the outer ring at 7, dances around 
once and re-enters the ring at 8, returning to the inner ring. 
Both rings again dance around once in opposite directions. 

At the tap of the bell both rings are broken. The smaller 
fairies, Nos. 3 and 4, dance to the front of the stage, taking their 
places respectively at the left and right sides. (Diagram V.) 
Two small cupids, Nos. 1 and 2, assume a sleeping attitude, 
front of stage, their faces resting upon their arms and their eyes 
closed. The remaining cupids, Nos. 9, 10, 17 and 18, take the 
positions indicated by the diagram and hold their arrows at 
arm’s length towards each other, showing a side view of the 
face to the audience, The fairies then dance around three times. 
15 and 16 leading as indicated by 
the lines of the diagram. Fairies 
Nos. 3 and 4 advance dancing to 
the sleeping cupids and awaken 
them. The cupids rise slowly to 
a sitting posture and rub their eves 
with the backs of their hands, while 
Nos. 8 and 4 dance back to their 
places. 

At the tap of a bell the fairies form 
three small rings, as shown in dis- 


NO. 8 


the center of the rings formed st 


in the ring at the center, each cupid 

holding an arrow in the same ,x+- 

tion as in diagram No..V. The ring fairies dance around the 
cupids three times. The awakened cupids at the front of the stage. 
Nos. 1 and 2, sit with their hands clasped around their knees. 
Diagram No. VII shows an effective tableau which is formed 


at the tap of the bell. The attitudes of the cupids remain | 
unchanged. Three fairies kneel in a half circle round eact | 


gram No. VI, one cupid occupying | 


the right and left and two standins © 


cupid at the right and left sides, and six fairies take like pos 


tions in front of the pair, of,cupids inthe center. 
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The fairies now form one large semi-circle about the cupids, 
who form a smaller semi-circle in front. (Diagram No. VIIL.) 
At the stroke of the bell the fairies kneel, each one throwing 
the arm nearest the cupid in front of her over her head as if to 
ward off the darts aimed at her by the cupid. At another tap 
of the bell the fairies rise, extend their arms and point their 
index fingers at the cupids as if to warn them, the unused hand 
being held behind the back. At another tap of the bell the 
cupids sit on the floor and clasp their hands around their knees. 
Fuiries Nos. 8, 4, 7, 8, 13 and 14 kneel back of the cupids, clasp 
their hands over their knees, look upward and then off. Nos. 
5, 6, 11, 12, 15 and 16 step to the 
kneeling fairies in front of them and 
each rests one hand on her own hip, 
the other on the shoulder of the knee- 
ling fairy in front looking over her 
shoulder. 

Once more the bell taps and the 
kneeling fairies rise and throw their 
arms over.their heads away from the 
cupids, thrusting oue foot out at the 
side and bending the body so as to look 
over the shoulder and down at the foot. 

At the next tap of the bell the fairies 
again form a large semi-circle around 
the half-circle of 
sitting cupids. 
(Diagram No. 
IX.) The six 
taller fairies at 
the center of the 
outer circle at a 
signal joinhands 
raise them above 
their heads and 
keep time with 
the music by 
swinging one leg 
over the other, 
the toe touching 
the ground on 
the first note of 
every bar. The 
six smaller 
fairies, Nos. 8, 
4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, 
leave the file and 
dance’ towards 
the front of 
the stage, follow- 
ing the dotted 
lines Nos. 8 
and 4 leading, 
and at a tap of 
the bell kneel, 
one couple be- 
hind the other. 
Cupids Nos, 17 
and 18 change to 
a kneeling pusi- 
tion and shoot 
arrows to the 
eft and _ right. 
At another sig- 
1al they resume 
their former po- 
sitions. The six 
smaller fairies, 
ead by Nos. 7 
ind 8, dance around cupids Nos. 1 and 2, around and between 
Nos. 18 and 10, 17 and 9, cross the center of the stage and 
cesume their former positions. (See heavy dotted lines at dia- 
tram No. IX.) The cupids at the same time rise, and the fairies 
it the back resume the positions shown in diagram No. VIII. 





NO. 7 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We wish to state that it is impos- 
ible for us to answer questions in the number of the magazine 
ubsequent to that already in the hands of correspondents. The 
‘normous edition of Tae Detineator compels an early going to 

ress, and questions to which answers are desired in a certain 
nagazine should reach us.not later than the fifth of the second 
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At the next tap of the bell fairies and cupids group them- 
selves in two circles (diagram No. X), three cupids being 
included in each circle. Cupids Nos. 1 and 2 lead the circles, 
‘coming together at the center of the stage in front and clasping 
each other’s hands. The others dance about the stage in their 
respective circles three times. 

All now assume positions in the semi-circular line shown in 
diagram No. XI. Ata tap of the bell Nos. 1, 8, 5, 2, 4 and 6 
dance out of the line and take the positions shown by the inside 
figures of the diagram. Ata signal they face each other, kneel 
and clasp their hands upon their knees, raising their eyes heaven- 
ward. The remaining fairies and 
cupids grasp each other’s hands above 
their heads. Cupids Nos. 1 and 2 aim 
arrows respectively to the left and 
right. 

At the next signal, while Nos. 1 and 
2 retain their positions, Nos. 3, 5, 4 
R and 6 clasp their hands before their 
faces and lift their eyes as if in prayer, 
those in the back row raising their 
arms with hands clasped as if in sup- 
plication, 

At another signal Nos. 1, 8, 5, 2, 4 


F and 6 rise, Nos. 1 and 2 still aiming 


with their ar- 
rows, and Nos. 
8, 5, 4 and 6 
stretching out 
their arms ‘in a 
line with the 
shoulders. The 
- taller fairies and 
cupids maintain 
their positions. 
Again the bell is 
tapped, and all 
fairies and cu- 
pids dance down 
the ‘stage and 
form a straight 
line just in front 
of the footlights 
as shown in the 
lower half of dia- 
gram No. XII, 
where they 
stand, keeping 
step to the 
music. This 
clears the stage, 
affording oppor- 
tunity for bring- 
ing in two stout 
ladders. These 
have their lower 
ends placed to- 
gether, center of 
stage, and their 
upper ends ele- 
vated upon 





boxes in the 
right and left 
upper corners 


the stage. 


of 
Hooonoocd,| of the ee 
the bell all cour- 
tesy, whirl about 


and, forming 
two lines led by Nos. 1 and 2, take positions on the ladders, 
the larger children below. the smaller ones in graduated sizes 
above. (Diagram No. XII.) At a final signal all clasp their 
hands above their heads, forming a tableau. Red lights and 
slow curtain. 


month preceding the month specified. For instance, letters to 
be answered in ne DeuineaTor for July should reach us before 
the fifth of May. Letters for the correspondents’ column 
of the magazine, addressed to the firm, will find their way 
iuto the proper channel. Correspondents who desire answers 
by mail must enclose stamp for postage. 
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CROCHETING.—No. 82. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


1.—Loo 


p. 8. c.—Single crochet. h. d. c.—Half-double crochet. p.—Picot. 
ch. st.—Chain stitch. d. c.—Double crochet. tr. c.—Treble crochet. si. st.—Slip stitch. 
” Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times as directed. 


a * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the details given between them are to be repeated as 
many times as directed before going on with the detalis which follow the next #. As an example: * 6 ch., I 8 & 
in the next space and repeat twice more from # (or last #), means that you are to crochet as foliows: 6ch,, 1&6 
in the next space, 6 ch... ! 8s. co. in the next space, 6 ch., | 8s. c. in the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., | 8.6. 
in the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before proceeding with 


the next part of the direction. 


INFANTS’ SUN-BONNET. (Su!TABLE FOR A CHILD FROM 12 TO 
18 MonTHSs OF AGE) 


Fiaure No. 1.—This is a popular design in crochet work and 
is very serviceable. It is also becoming to little faces. If 
properly lined, it will keep its shape perfectly. Either cotton 





FieureE No. 1.—Inrants’ Sun—BONNET. 


or linen thread—No. 40—is suitable for making it. It is begun 
at the lower edge of the crown as follows: Make a chain of 48 
stitches. 

First row.—Work 1 d. c. in every chain. 

Second row.—*6 ch., skip 1 d. c. and fasten with sl. st. in 
next d. c.; repeat from * to end of row. 

Third row.—* 6 ch., fasten in first loop.; repeat from * to end 
of row, where you turn with 6 ch.; repeat as above for 45 more 
rows. Then narrow at the beginning of the next two rows 
thus: instead of turning with 6-chain, make 8 sl. stitches along 
the last 6-ch.; this brings the beginning of this row in the center 
of 6-ch. of last row; narrow this way wherever narrowing is 
mentioned. Work next three rows plain. Repeat these last five 
rows twice more. Then narrow at the beginning of every row 
until there are but 9 ch.-loops in the row; tie and cut thread, 
fastening it at base of crown. Make 8 d. c. inside of tr. c. of 
first row at base of crown. *8ch., 1d.c. between each of the 
loops; repeat from * all round crown. Begin and end every 
row along the side edges with 3 d. c. 

Last Row of Crown.—Make a shell of 7 loose tr. c. in each 
d. c. of last row: lay crown flat and cut from it a pattern for 
lining. 

To Make the Front—First row.—Make 5 ch., fasten with slip 
stitch in center of shell all the way round. 

Second row.—3 ch., d. c. under ch. stitch and center of shell, 
ch. 3, d. c. in third ch. below; repeat all round. 

Thiré row.—6 ch., fasten with sl. stitch under each d. c. of 
last row. 

Fourth row.—6 ch., fasten with s, c. under center of ch. of last 
row; repeat all round. 

Fifth row.—Uike fourth row. 





FiaurE No. 2.—InFants’ TamM-O’—SHANTER. 


Sizth row.—Make 3 ch., fasten with sl. stitch under center of 
loop; repeat all the way round. > 

Seventh row.—Make 1 d. c. in each stitch of last round. 

Highth row.—6 ch., skip 2 d.c., fasten with sl. stitch in next 
d. c.; repeat all the way round. 

Ninth row.—Make 6 loops as in last row, then between the 
next two loops underneath make a shell of 8 tr. c.; repeat to the 
end of row. 

Tenth row.—5 loops, then a shell st. on each side of shell in 
the last row; the picture shows fully how the next 12 rows ar 
made. In the next 25 rows begin tq narrow as before, one loop 
at the beginning and end of every row for 23 more rows; then 
bind off the edge of the front by making 3 d.c.; catch intos 
loop, turn work, draw thread through a loop and make 1 d.c. in 
each of the 3 d. c. just made; repeat until the front is bound off. 

For the Edge.—Make 6 ch., fasten with sl. stitch between each 
d. c. all the way round; then fasten thread in center of a loop, * 
skip 1 loop and make a shell of 8 long loose tr. c. in next loop, 
with 3 ch. between each tr. c. of shell; skip 1 loop and fasten 
with sl. st.; repeat from * all the way round. 

Last row.—Make 
8 8. c. over 3-ch. 
between each tr. c. 
in last row; pull 
front into shape and 
cut a pattern for 
the lining. Cuttwo 
pieces for the front 
and one piece for 
the crown, allowing 
for seams. After 
sewing the two front 
pieces together in- 
sert a piece of buck- 
ram for stiffening; sew the crown piece to the front and 
slip the crochet bonnet over the lining. “A few stitches are 
all that is needed to hold the crocheted part to lining, and 





FIGURE No. 3.~ CROCHETED Star EDGING. 


these should be taken around the edge. One yard of silk is 
quite sufficient for lining and ties and a pretty bow at the top of 
the crown. For a sun-bonnet silk is more appropriate for s 
bow than ribbon. Wash silk or any other wash material i- 
quite suitable. The ties and piece for bow should be her. 
stitched. When wash material is selected, instead of usirz 
buckram to stiffen the front, three thicknesses of the huis 
would, when starched, be quite stiffyenough. 


eee 
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INFANTS’ TAM-O-SHANTER. (Sizz SUITABLE FOR A CHILD OF 
18 MONTHS.) 


Fieurs No. 2.—Made of knitting silk No. 500, this is a very 
dainty and durable cap fora baby. It is also very pretty when 
done in linen thread No. 40. In either case it may be lined 
with silk if desirable. It is begun at the center of the crown 
and worked as follows: Make 8 ch., join; over ring work 
i2 8. c. : 

First round.—Make 1 d.c. in every s. c. of last round, with 
2 ch. between. 

Second round.—Make 1 d.c. under d. c., 2d. c. under 2-ch. 
of last round. 

Third round.—1d.c.in every d c. of last round, with 2 ch. 
between. 

Fourth round.—1 d.c. under d. c., 1 d. c. under 2 ch. of last 
round. 

Fifth round.—*\ dc. in every other-d. c. with 2 ch. between 5 
times, to widen; make the next d.c. in the next d.c. of last 
round and repeat from * to end of round. 

Sizth round.—1 d.c. under d.c., two 2 d. c. under each 2-ch. ; 
repeat all round. 

Repeat 4th and 5th rounds until 22 rounds in all have been 
worked. The 23rd and 24th rounds are crochetted without 
widening. 

Twenty-fifth round.—Begin to narrow off, as follows: make 
all open-work rounds thus: 1 d.c. in every other d.c. of last 
round, with 2 ch. between. Narrow in solid work thus: * make 
11 d. c. under 11 stitches of last round, then skip a stitch of last 
round, repeat from * to end of round. All solid rounds are 
worked the same. Narrow 11 more rounds in the same way, 
then begin the band by making 2 d. c. under every 2-ch. of last 
round. | 

Second round.—* Make 6 d.c. in 6 d.c. of Jast round; then 
make 8 ch. and catch back in top of last d. c.; repeat from * to 
end of round. : 

Third round.—Fasten thread in top of picot, * 12 ch., catch 
back in 5th ch., 5 ch., fasten in top of next picot; repeat from * 
to snd of round; cut thread and fasten in picot of last round. 
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Fourth round.—* Make 6 ch., catch in top of picot; repeat 
from * to end of round. , 

Fifth round.—Muke 1 d. c. in every st. of last round. 

Sizth round.—* In 8rd. d. c. make a shell of 7 d. c., skip 2 
d. c. and catch with sl. stitch in 8rd d. c., repeat all way round. 

Silk is the prettiest material for lining. When it is used, a band 
of buckram measuring a little over an inch wide should first be 
covered with the silk; then a circular piece of the silk 14 inches 
in diameter should be gathered to the band for a crown lining. 
If nicely done, a few stitches only will be required to hold the 
crochet cover in place. Crocheted covers are quite an improve- 
ment on the all silk Tam-O’-Shanter, for it is then always pos- 
sible to have a fresh covering for baby’s head. Even the silk 
crochet work can be renovated to look as well as new. Ammonia 
used in the washing water is much better than soap for renova- 
ting a silk cap. Very little starch should be used in the linen 
covers. A bow of ribbon to match the lining should be placed 
on the band at one side. 


CROCHETED STAR EDGING. 


Fieure No. 8.—Zo Muke a Star.—Make a chain of 6 and 
join. Work 12d. c., with 1 ch. between in the ring and join. 
Chain 5, then d. c. under each one-chain of last row, with 2 ch. 
between and join; there must be 12 d.c. *Ch. 7, sl. stitch in 
second stitch of chain, then 28. c., 1 h.d.c., 2 d.c., fasten with 
sl. stitch in top of next d.c. *; repeat between stars all round. 

Make another star and juin 2 of the points to corresponding 
points of first star thus: When the 7-ch. for the point is made, 
take the hook and put through the end stitch of one of the fin- 
ished points of first star; then take the loop left from 7-ch. and 
pull it through; finish point as before. Work stars this way to 
the desired length. The other rows are joined as the illustra- 
tion shows. : 

To Make the Heading.—Fasten thread with sl. stitch at the 
fourth point tron the joining and work s. c. in each point, with 
4 ch. between, and make 7 ch. between the stars. 

Next row.—Work a d. c. in every other stitch, with 1 ch. 
between. (See engraving. ) 





MOVING THE 


To the conservative mind the thought of a change of habita- 
tion never presents itself except through the pressure of extra- 
ordinary circumstances. She who has never been confronted 
with conditions necessitating the transference of the Lares and 
Penates from one home to another has been spared much. There 
are times, however, when a migration becomes inevitable, and 
while the shifting of one’s possessions is sure to be attended 
with much discomfort, this may be lessened by thoughtful 
management. There is one blessing attendant upon a change 
of residence in the sifling-out of belongings long past service 
and treasured under a vague expectation of ultimate usefuiness. 
Many of the decrepit articles of furniture laid aside for years 
can by ne possibility be made strong, and yet for assuciation’s 
sake the owner is loath to part with them. The attic that has 
been the repository of these possessions must now be emptied, 
end a final disposition made of its contents. Trunks, drawers 
and closets that have held much neediess clothing are over- 
hauled, and a decision made as to the future value of the 
articles contained therein, while old magazines and novels that 
are not to be kept are sent to the ever-needy reading-room. If 
this disposition of an accumulation of years is to be of any advan- 
tage, it should be merciless, for it is useless to carry to the new 
home broken furniture, bric-4-brac that cannot be mended or 
clothing that can never be used. It is never difficult to find 
some one to whom much of the cast-off articles will be welcome, 


while the rest may be burned or left within reach of the junk - 


man. Much quiet preparation may be commenced a month 
before moving, in the repacking of trunks and boxes; treasured 
bric-€-brac may be carried safely if it is packed with the cloth- 
ing in trunks or bureau drawers, each piece being first wrapped 
in paper and so placed that it will receive as little jolting as 
possible. A quantity of these prized possessions always at 
hand when packing clothing, linen or blankets will so reduce 


HOUSEHOLD. 


the actual number of pieces to be packed that the stowing 
away of these perishable articles will be accomplished almost 
unawares. Large pieces may be reserved for the box of 
blankets, placing the china between the soft folds. 


THE DISPOSAL QF BOOKS. 


Books should be packed in strong boxes or barrels, but 
these must be of moderate size, for if too large they will 
break under the excessive weight. Strong shoe boxes and flour 


_ barrels may be used with safety. The books should be well 


brushed and beaten free of dust, then packed as tightly as pos- 
sible to prevent rubbing, prized bindings being protected by a 
wrapping of paper. If flour barrels are used, they should be 
swept clean; a lining of newspapers should then be added. The 
book boxes or barrels may be covered or not, as desired. They 
are usually well treated by the workers. A large packing box 
may be used for the disposal of the curtains, bed-spreads, por- 
tires and similar large articles. Shake the draperies and cur- 
tains free from dust, folding them carefully and laying tlem in 
the box one upon the other. Small pictures or mirrors may be 
distributed safely among them. It is well to keep always in 
mind that the breakable articles are the first thought. Never 
fill with clothing a bureau drawer or a packing box without dis- 
posing of some of these frail pieces of furniture. Rugs are laid 
one upon the other, rolled up and tied securely, and each bundle 
is ticketed with reference to its contents. Sofa-pillows find a 
resting place in the china closet or any case with a glass front. 
while the bed pillows are placed in the mattress of the bed to 
which they belong; the mattresses are then folded once with the 
pillows inside and the whole bundle tied tightly at each end. 
When the mattresses are not of different tickings and, there- 
fore, not easily distinguished it is well to tag them as they are 
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being rolled up. These tags are 4 great convenience and may 
be purchased at smali cost or made at home. 


PACKING THE CHINA. 


The packing of the china is not the least of the trials incident 
to moving. Where expense need not be considered this part of 
the work should be done by professional workers; they will 
guarantee the safety of the wares intrusted to them. These 
men charge by the barrel for their work, and the number of bar- 
rels they are able sometimes tu evolve out of an ordinary equip- 
ment of china will cause the heart of the housewife to swell with 
pride—until the bill is presented. When economy is essential 
and the china is packed by the housekeeper, her first attempts 
are generally accompanied by fear and trembling for the 
result. Confidence, however, will be gained by the exercise 
of common sense. The barrels used for the crockery should 
be strong and not larger than the ordinary sugar barrel. 
Commence the work by laying in a depth of straw or ex- 
celsior, making a thick bed at the bottom; extend also this 
protection somewhat up the sides of the barrel. The ex- 
celsior can be obtained in quantity of any upholsterer. Heavy 
crockery should be placed in the bottom, and all should be 
packed so closely that it cannot shift. Protect each piece with 
& wrapping of newspaper before packing, and see to it that no 
unprotected pieces touch each other. Each plate is wrapped in 
a single thickness of paper, one plate is then piled firmly on the 
other, and all are placed in the barrel in a compact pile. 
Saucers, soup plates or other dishes that fit together may be 
packed in the same way, a covering of excelsior being added 
when one depth is filled and a second layer of the china com- 
menced. When packing heavy pieces of crockery, such as 
pitchers, bowls, etc., it is well to economize space by filling 
them with smaller articles, wrapping each piece in paper and, 
before laying in, adding a bed of excelsior at the bottom of the 
larger vessel. When filled to the top set this piece in the bot- 
tom of the barrel, protecting thoroughly with excelsior. Cover 
ali the wash bowls with paper, setting them one inside the other 
and pack together. Make up a barrel or box of the most fragile 
ware—wine glasses, after-dinner coffee cups, tea-table appoint- 
ments, etc.,—and fill all interstices with straw or excelsior, remem- 
bering that there must be no possibility of shifting. Shake the 
barrel frequently to settle thoroughly each layer—or depth— 
before commencing on a second. Make a list of what is placed 
in each barrel, designating each list with a corresponding num- 
ber marked on the barrel. Memoranda of this kind will be 
found most serviceable if there is need of the contents of any 
particular barrel before all the china can be unpacked. When 
the moving is not by rail or water the crockery barrels need 
not be covered. | 


THE HEAVY FURNITURE. 


Large mirrors, marbles and pictures should be crated, the 
crates being made by a good carpenter, strong ‘inch’ timber 
being used for the frames. When laying the mirror in its crate 
protect it by pads made by inclosing a quantity of excelsior in a 
width of newspaper, making the pad any desired shape. 
Marbles may be packed one upon the other in the same case, 
with @ generous supply of excelsior between. Legs, arms and 
the wooden frame of each couch should be protected by long 
pads of excelsior, the whole couch being then covered with 
burlap. This work is not difficult for the amateur. The burlap 
is first tacked to the under front surface of the wooden frame 
and then brought forward to enwrap the entire article of furni- 
ture, the padding being slipped to place as the work proceeds. 
The burlap is tacked on the under surface of the frame at the 
back, when the work is ready for completion, being drawn as 
tightly as possible as the tacks are putin place. The energetic 
housekeeper may easily do much of this packing when the 
materials are at hand. Large pieces‘are sometimes protected 
by a wrapping of thick paper obtained of the upholsterer. This 
paper comes in very large sheets and is freely used on the foot- 
boards of the beds, the sides of wardrobes, or other large sur- 
faces that cannot be protected by burlap. 

Furniture, however, need not be considered unprotected 
because it has not been covered with burlap. All legs of chairs 
are wrapped with newspaper tied to place with twine. 
paper is the constant resource at this time and finds employment 
in all emergencies. Book boxes and book or crockery barrels 
should be carefully headed with their own wooden covers to in- 
sure the safety of the contents. Packing boxes are freely used, 
the articles placed in each carefully noted in the indispensable 
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moving book and numbered to correspond to the number of th 
box. Old quilts, the contents of the patch-bag and old clothing 
may be used when the pictures are being packed, and even th 
bed linen may be covered with newspaper and laid between the 
pictures. All pictures should be packed perfectly tight to insur 
safety. 

Kitchen articles are placed in barrels for convenient trans. 
portation and should receive a thorough scrubbing before being 
packed. Curtain poles are divested of rings and ornamental 
ends; the latter are placed in a box by themselves, while the 
poles are tied tightly together. All drawers that are fitted with 
keys should be locked and the keys tagged and kept .1 9 bag 
that will be at hand when needed. When the moving does not 
necessitate a transfer by rail the undertaking is much les 
serious, though the transporting of one’s belongings any cot- 
siderable distance is fraught with much discomfort for days 
beforehand. The packing must be more thorough, furniture 
must be encased in burlap and all exposed corners and ends 
padded with excelsior. It is best to give up one large room w 
the storage of articles as they are made ready for shipment and 
another room for the making ready. 

Rugs are laid one upon the other, made into convenient rolls 
for handling, then tied up tightly and covered with burlap, the 
latter being sewed tightly to place. An upholsterer’s needle and 
packing twine will be needed for this work. Mattresses are 
folded once, tied tightly and covered with the burlap, which is 
sewed to place as in the case of the rug bundles. Within the 
protecting folds of each mattress a mirror or prized picture may 
be laid with safety. Castors to beds, tables, couches, etc. 
should be strung each set by itself and tagged properly. All 
silver should be packed separately in a trunk, and it will be 
desirable to have this adjunct to housekeeping where it will be 
easily accessible. In the domestic turmoil at moving time 
nothing is so elusive as dish towels and mops, hand towels, 
soap and the articles most needed for comfort. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


In arranging for the transportation of guods by rail it is \.ell 
to charter a car—unless the charge appears disproportionate— 
which will insure the through carriage of the freight. The 
men engaged for the moving should understand packing a car 
for shipment, an art auite distinct from general van packing. 
All the best companies, however, have skilled men for this work. 
The piano should be boxed, men who make a specialty of this 
work being employed. They will take the instrument to the 
car and see that it is properly and safely located. In moving 
by rail it is worth while to take out an insurance policy for the 
goods entrusted to the railroad company; the cost is slight, and 
the expenditure brings its equivalent in peace of mind. It 
should be remembered that for a car detained over twenty-four 
hours an extra charge is made; arrangements should, there- 
fore, be made beforehand for the transfer of the goods when 
they reach their destination. The exacting labor of the work- 
men merits some special appreciation, as there is seldom sufficient 
time for their lunch at mid day. In the large cities, at least. m 
the month of May, from sunrise to sunset they have scarcely & 
minute’s rest. A lunch for these toilers generally yields a hua- 
dred fold in the assistance rendered in setting up beds, laying 
mattresses and in performing many other heavy duties. The 
men appreciate a kindness of this sort. 

When moving from house to house much of the labor of 
packing of pictures, mirrors, etc., is saved the housekeeper by 
the use of padded vans. The cost for this van service is some- 
what greater than that of the common moving carts, but as the 
proprietors of the former warrant the safe transportation Of 
one’s effects it is the cheaper in the end. ‘‘ Penny wise and 
pound foolish’ is excellently illustrated at moving time. In 
engaging vans it is not wise to stipulate that payment shall be 
by the load. The company will usually send a representative 
who will estimate the cost of the entire transaction; and with 
this understanding there can be no encouragement to increase 
the number of loads. Burlap in sufficient quantity is supplied by 
the workmen to completely protect the furniture; with this sr- 
rangement moving is brought to the lowest possible degree of 
discomfort and damage. 

When all the goods are received at the new home, in the 
unpacking simply reverse the order in which they were put 
away; choose a place for everything and unpack only as fast 88 
a place can be found for everything. Call into service the tsgs 
previously prepared, and if the work has been properly done, 
everything will go aright. BLAIR. 
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CHANCE ACQUAINTANCES. 


The question of the correctness or impropriety of chance ac- 

qusintanceships is often a perplexing one and, therefore, worth 
sonsidering. At the present day people are more restless than 
schey used to be, probably because it is much easier to move 
ibout and the tendency of modern life is to push women into 
o0sitions where they must meet men more or less as men meet 
zach other. Girls now travel about almost as freely as their 
drothers, and as in all cities there are many employments open to 
women which bring them into constant contact with men during 
he working day, it is proper that their manners, like their 
slothes, should be business-like, though the one need not be famil- 
ar, nor the other unbecoming. American men are usually very 
well behaved about making advances, and it may be laid down 
is a general rule that a woman should not speak first to a man 
inless there is some good reason for doing so, and if there is, she 
ihould be perfectly simple. If she says quietly ‘‘ Will you be so 
<ind as to open this door for me;”’ or ‘‘ Will you please tell me 
where Mr. So-and-So’s office is,’? and adds ‘‘ Thank you”’ and 
zoes about her business when she has received the help or the in- 
‘ormation, no man will be likely to misunderstand her; but a 
ziggle and an uunecessary remark about the weather may, not 
innaturally, lead him to think that she has time to waste. 
(n the great hives of modern office buildings or from some 
other neighborhood or association it frequently happens that 
‘wo persons meet constantly without having an opportunity of 
veing regularly introduced, and after a while such a situation 
recomes embarrassing. In this case the woman is justified in 
aking advantage of any little accident to say a few pleasant 
vords, and she may afterwards bow without carrying the 
cquaintance any further. People who have brains enough 
o earn their living usually have sense enough to keep out 
{ mischief, but many young girls, through idleness and from 
. craving for excitement, drift into intimacies which may 
ffect their whole lives. School flirtations, like boy-and-girl 
riendships, sound harmless enough, but at best they take the 
reshness away from much that should come later and in a 
1ore dignified form. Many mothers seem strangely indiffer- 
nt in regard to their daughters’ acquaintances; but this is a mis- 
ike from every point of view, including the social one, for there 
an be no civilized society without selection and restriction, not 
-ecessarily by any arbitrary rules of position or wealth, but from 
-efinement and simplicity; and if young girls are taught not to 
.@ too lavish of their companionship, it will be all the better 
orth seeking when they are women grown. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


' M. C.—1. It would not be improper for a young man to stay for a 
iw days at the house of the girl to whom he ia engaged, if she lives in 
aother place, but it would be in better taste if her mother or father invited 
im. 2. Itis customary for engaged persona to make each other Christmas 
ad birthday presents, and anything is suitable which would be given 
+8 near relation or intimate friend. The man usually gives the girl 
me ornament, if he can afford it, or a book or etching which he 
38 found that she wants; and she inay give him a acarf-pin or a book, 
‘. if he smokes, a match-box or cigar-case. There is no definite 
‘ile. 3. The engagement ring has now usually some kind of stone 
‘+ in it, whatever the girl likes best; but if it is of gold only, it 
¢ frequently ornamented by carving or chasing, in order that it may 
sot look like the plain gold wedding ring. 


£. €.—1. Ata luncheon or dinner party gloves are worn until 
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a * one sits down at the table; they are then 

i Gs taken off and either put into the pocket, or, if 
= SiS that is not easily accessible, laid acroas the 
i ee 





lap, under the napkin. A fan, but not gloves, 
may be laid on the table, and care should be 
taken to remember them when one rises to 
leave the table. This soon becomes a matter 
of habit. Of late years some women have 
adopted the plan of only half taking off the 
long gloves which are worn with low-necked 
dresses; that is to say, the hand of the glove 
is slipped off and tucked away at the wrist un- 
der the wrinkled part which covers the arms, 
leaving only the hand itself bare. This is, 
however, rather exceptional in good society, and is besides not a 
pretty custom, as it suggests that there may be something to hide. 
Gloves, like hats, should be either on or off. 2. If you go to a 
luncheon given for someone who is staying with your hostess, 
you should call on both of them the next day or as soon as poasible, 
and if you have been invited some days beforehand “to meet Miss So- 
and-So,” it is polite to call upon her before the entertainment. It often 
happens that a lady will give a luncheon or dinner to a friend who is 
staying at another house or at an hotel, and if you are invited and 
accept, it is certainly more civil to pay the latter a visit, or at leaat 
leave your card for her, before you meet her as a matter of necessity, 
so torapeak. 3. In ordinary visiting one naturally asks whether the 
friend whom one has come to see is at home, and waits for tlie maid’s 
answer, but if one has been invited to luncheon or dinner, it is usual 
to pass in, without any query, as soon as the door has been upened, as 
the servants are supposed to know that you are expected at that 
particular time. 


Country Girl—If a young man who is visiting one of your friends, 
but whom you do not know well, asks you to send him one of your 
photographs, you should be sure that he really wants it and has 
not asked for it merely out of politeness. If you think he wants it and 
there is no reason why you should not send it, your note with it 
might read something like this: | 


“‘ Dear Mr. Brown: 
I have just had my photograph taken, and I 
keep my promise by sending you une. 
Sincerely yours. 
Mary Gray.” 


Mrs. F.—1. If a member of a club sends a lady a card of admission 
to an entertainment for ladies at the club, she presents only that at 
the door, and not her own card also, as women are never supposed to 
leave cards for social purposes except where there are other women. 
2. Ifa young widow has no friend with whom she can conveniently 
go on such an occasion, it is not improper, although somewhat unusual, 
for her to go alone, as she has a right to more freedom of action than 
a young girl. She might take her maid and leave her to wait in the 
ladies’ dressing-room, if she did not wish to go away alone, but if she 
brought her into the reception rooms, it would attract more attention 
than if she moved about quietly among the other guests by herself. 
The member of the club who had invited her should certainly feel 
more or less responsible for her having a pleasant time, and would, 
perhaps, be more likely to do so if she should say when she accepted 
his invitation that she knew but few people in the place. 


A Subscriber.—It is the rule in this country that a resident makes 
the first visit to a stranger. Women do not call except on each other. 
The visit of the cleryman to you was probably an official one, to ascertain 
whether you mean to attend his church, and unless his wife comes to 
see you, it is not necessary for you to return it. It would, however, be 
very polite if your husband, or whoever is the man of the family, 
should do so, but he is not obliged to ask for the clergyman’s wife, if 
she has taken no notice of you. 


M. A. B.—1. General invitations to a church wedding do not require 
any answer, but if it is to be in a house it is more polite to accept or 
decline. 2. The girl who is to be married writes to thank the giver 
of each wedding present as soon as possible after she receives it, but 
it is thought very gracious if she can remember to say a few words of 
acknowledgment at her wedding reception. 3. If the underclothes 
of a trousseau are meant to be worn within a reasonable time, they 
should certainly be washed and ironed, but if the old-fashioned custom 
of having several dozen of each article is followed, they will keep 
better if put away rough-dried. 4. White China silk is seldom 
chosen nowadays for underclothes. 5. THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY furnishes patterns of fashions ofall kinds. | 6. Your last 
question is treated in the remarks at (the. beginning-of the page, but 
common-sense and self-respect must supplement any general rules. 
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THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE." 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.—No 


Neuralgia, gout and rheumatism are three conditions closely 
allied in one great, common, ever-present symptom—that 
mysterious sensation, the great torturer of humanity—pain. The 
crowning touch in a picture of the Heavenly bliss of a future life 
is this: there will be no more pain. Possibly this Heaven may 
be realized on earth, for in no others have such strides been 
made towards the alleviation of human suffering as in this trio 
of widespread ailments. F rightful neuralgia is still to be found, 
to be sure, but it is the result of outraged endurance, the sharp 
reminder that the owner of the nerves has overstepped the 
limits. The strain and endeavor of human life, the mad rush 
for pre€minence is so great that the groan of humanity takes 
the form of neuralgia—‘‘ the cry of the nerves for nutrition,” as 
a modern writer has aptly styled it. The old-fashioned attacks 
of gout have become almost unknown, and the inflammatory 
rheumatic fever has become an uncommon disease. Instead of 
gout, we have goutiness; instead of rheumatic fever, we have 
rheumatism. When the causation of these troubles is thoroughly 
understood the pain which accompanies them may be avoided. 
At present the theories concerning gout and rheumatism are by 
no means limited, and the more the diseases are investigated the 
less seems the possibility of arriving at definite conclusions. 


THEORIES AND PROBABILITIES. 


In order to help or cure a trouble one must know the cause. 
For centuries these diseases have been the subject of study and 
investigation, but, as one writer hopelessly expresses it, the solu- 
tions of the problem are as far away as ever. Can gout and 
rheumatism, they ask, be due to a germ, as has been proved in 
malaria? If so, the micro-organism remains undiscovered. 
They are due, other great authorities say, to the nerves that 
prevent the proper assimilation of food and the proper elim- 
ination of chemical products from the body, but thi3 can be 
no more easily proven than the germ theory. The chemical 
theories are quite numerous; and present the most complex prob- 
lems. For a long time it has been held that the presence of uric 
acid in the blood has occasioned rheumatic gout, and that the 
presence of lactic acid has caused rheumatism, because in the 
two instances these acids are found in the blood in a greater 
abundance than in the state of health, and the greater the quan- 
tity of the acids the more severe the attacks and the greater the 
pain. Moreover, these acids have been introduced into the circu- 
lations of animals with identical results, and men who have taken 
these acids have developed the symptoms of gout or rheumatism. 
Furthermore, in gout the deposits about the joints, which cause 
the enlargements and deformities, are composed of urate of 
soda, the basis of which is uric acid. The opponents of these 
theories say that while it is true that uric acid and lactic acid 
are present in large quantities in gout and rheumatism, these 
chemical substances are not causes, but results; that they 
ure present because gout makes the uric acid in the blood and 
rheumatism makes the lactic acid. The consideration of uric 
acid is one of the most common in relation to health. The 
formation of this substance in the blood is attendant, I believe, 
‘upon improper digestion of the food products —that is, a certain 
abnormal process accompanying their transformation into the 
blood, whereby they may nourish the tissues, is the cause of much 
of the disturbance to which everybody yields to a greater or less 
degree. It causes depression of spirits, irritability of temper, 
headaches, the more or less severe pains that attack the various 
parts of the body. The solution of these great chemical prob- 
lems would mean the alleviation of great suffering, ill-health and 
semi-invalidism alike. Medical knowledge in regard to these 
matters is as yet rudimentary, but with zealous workers laboring 
ever, night and day, in chemical laboratory and with microscope, 
the time will come when the problem will be solved. And then 
life freed from pain will become Heavenly. Possibly here may 
also be the fountain of perpetual youth. 





* Daring the progrese of the ‘* Health and Beauty’ papers in Tox DuxingaTor, 
Dr. Murray was consnlted so often on simple derangements of the physical 
system that it was conaidered desirable to give subscribers the benefit of her 
professional meowmledee in the series of papers of which this is the fifth. 

No. 1, Catching Cold. appeared in the Number for January. 

No. 8, Indigestion and Dyspepeia, in the Number for February. 

No. 8, Feverishness and Fevers, in the Number for March. 

No 4, Headaches, Inthe Number for April. 


. J —NEURALGIA, GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


RESEMBLANCES AND DIFFERENCES. 


Some writers recognize a very close relationship, if not con 
plete identity, between gout and rheumatism; others say thi 
the diseases are very distinct. It is also said that neuralgia i: 
not a disease, but merely a symptom. The best authorities. 
however, agree that distinct from the inflammation of the nerve 
known as neuritis, neuralgia is a specific disease. The thre 
diseases, neuralgia, gout and rheumatism, are allied in caus. 
tion; they are alike in being very largely traceable to her. 
ditary sources. Fully one-half of the cases of gout are ic 
herited, it is said; and the same is true of rheumatism and 
neuralgia. All three are diseases of adult life, children bein; 
seldom afflicted with neuralgia and rarely with rheumatism. 
though sometimes with rheumatic fever, which comes from 
exposure, This paper is not intended to treat of the severe cas: 
of rbeumatic fever, but of rheumatism. More or less pain. 
which is characteristic of all three, varies in its location. This 
circumstance, therefore, brings us to the fundamental differences. 
as well as to the reason that they should be considered, if no 
one disease, at least, as a French authority has expressed it, s 
branches from the same trunk. There is much justification for 
believing that all three are due to the presence of some irritant 
in the blood, which acts on the tissues, thereby occasioning pain. 
In neuralgia it acts on the nerves; in rheumatism on the muscles 
and muscle coverings: in gout on the bones and tissues abou! 
them. Why the nerve should be chosen ip one instance, the 
muscle in another and the bones in the third we cannot tell. It 
should be added that the three diseases are alike also in that they 
occur from whatever depresses the system—such as over-work. 
too much and too little exercise and also great exposure to cold 


NEURALGIA AND ITS MANIFESTATIONS. 


Neuralgia is manifested by pain, which follows the course of 
the nerves, Its most common variety is that of the face. I 
occurs sometimes on one side of the face only, and the pain is 
persistent and comes in paroxysms. Neuralgia of the face, for- 
tunately, yields most speedily to treatment. It affects one or si 
of the branches of the facial nerves on one or both sides of the 
face; it may attack the forehead or go through the upper per 
of the face or be felt throughout the face. The attack come: 
generally when the patient is exhausted or run down. 

The next most: common form of neuralgia is that which fol- 
lows the sciatic nerve, the great nerve of the leg. When sciatica 
becomes a settled trouble it is one of the most difficult of ai 
the neuralgias to*treat. Sometimes it has been necessary evel 
to divide the nerve to give relief from the excruciating pain. the 
sufferer being willing to undergo anything rather than endar 
the torture. Fortunately neuralgia, whether the: sciatic or of 
the facial nerves, where surgical relief is demanded, is 2 
among the common ills. 

Intercostal neuralgia usually frightens the person afflicted. 
as the pain is very great while it lasts, and the patient think: 
he is going to die of pleurisy, for every breath that he draw; 
is fraught with pain. Pleurisy differs in the presence of fever 
and in the fact that the pain does not follow the lower bor- 
der of one or more ribs, pressure along which, if it is neuralgis 
will show sensitiveness and tenderness, if not pain. For u+ 
physician the diffezence is readily distinguishable in pleurisy. 
the noise of the inflamed lung surfaces rubbing against (5: 
lung covering or the pleura being easily heard. 

Lumbago is another sorely trying form of neuralgia whit) 
attacks the lower part of the back. It causes suffering so gre? 
that its victim can hardly assume an upright position. Fortu:-_ 
ately, it does not last long and yields to external and interns 
remedies. Neuralgia of the internal organs is often severe a0: 





painful, but it is not common. 


As neuralgia is an indication of a depressed condition of th 
nutritive system, the fundamental treatment is to build up 1 
constitution. Neuralgia is the disease of women, while got 
and rheumatism are those of men. Rheumatism 1s gene. 
ally due to exposure to cold, while gout is attributable “. 
excesses in eating and drinking; and, neuralgia is the outcort 
of impoverished blood, lack of proper,exercise and oan 
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-lse which goes to make the body healthy and strong. In 
ordinary attacks of neuralgia heat to the afflicted nerves gives 
nost relief. This may be given by wrappings of flannel or 
applications of a hot water bag or a small tin Japanese 
warmer, which is very convenient in applying heat to the face; 
or it may be given in the shape of flaxseed poultices. The 
latter are useful in intercostal neuralgia and lumbago and 
various forms of neuralgia of the internal organs. In severe 
cases of sciatic and other neuralgia cold has been applied with 
great success by the use of ice bags bound to the line of the 
nerve trunk; this treatment, with rest, has been found very 
efficacious in obstinate cases. Quinine, strychnine and phen- 
acetine are the most popular remedies for neuralgia, but as 
neuralgia is very often the main symptom of many other troubles 
and is not more than once in ten cases due to trouble in the nerve 
itself, it is impossible to lay down a definite treatment with 
much prospect of beneficial results. If you are afflicted with 
neuralgia, you should have it interpreted and with it have 
mapped out the line of treatment to be followed. 


ANCESTRAL GOUT. 


One who should know says that “gout is the manufactured 
product of civilization.’’ It has been not without a certain 
degree of pride that the statement is made: ‘‘ There has always 
been gout in our family ’’—a fashionable malady, since it has 
represented a pedigree. It is, however, lapsing in popularity, 
and one of the triumphs of modern medicine is seen in the 
decrease in the severity of the attacks of gout. Gout is the dis- 
ease of men; women inherit from their convivial fathers a gouty 
condition to which is given the name of goutiness. 

Gout is often regarded as an incurable malady. It is curable 
in its lighter manifestations, but when the deposits of urate of 
soda are made about the small joints it is incurable in the sense 
that it ia impossible to remove these manifestations and deformi- 
ties which it causes. The best medical minds in the world have 
been occupied with this problem. A few years ago Edison, 
regarding these deposits from a chemical standpoint, thought 
that the masses could be dissipated by electricity. He made 
experiments, finding some old men who were willing to spend 
the time necessary and they sat hour after hour with their 
gouty joints immersed in a liquid in which were placed the 
electrodes of a battery. It was thought at first that the results 
would be successful, but time proved otherwise. 

Why gout should attack only the small joints of the body 
and prefer to all others that of the great toe is one of the 
mysteries which give rise to much speculation. It is thougni 
that it is because these joints are more exposed to injuries and 
to cold. The great toe bears the brunt of pressure in walking 
and is more apt to be injured. A case, for instance, is cited of 
gout in the big toe that was accounted for by the patient’s habit 
of holding the bedclothes in position during sleep by pressing his 
big toe against the foot of the bed. Another case of gout was 
proved to have been caused by a mother dancing her child upon 
her knee with the foot resting on the big toe alone. 

A review of the causes of gout suggests some methods of treat- 
ment. It has been seen that in persons who inherit the tender- 
ness the attacks are brought about by exposure, over-work, 
mental and physical, and imprudence in eating and drinking. 
It is evident that over-work and exposure should be avoided. 
In regard to the diet, opinions vary greatly as to what is admis- 
sible, and all kinds of regimens have been followed. The error 
often is to reduce the diet too much. Itis not well to follow 
exclusively either a meat or a vegetable diet. ‘The diet of gout 
is also that of rheumatism. It should be simple and nutritious, 
rich pastries, gravies, made dishes and, in short, banqueting 
being avoided. The vegetables to be eaten are the non-starchy 
types—those that in contradistinction to the tubers grow above 
ground. Salads and uncooked fruits should not be eaten. The 
mistake should not be made, as is sometimes the case, of eating 
too little, in deference to the popular notion that gout may 
eome from over-indulgence. It is also likely to result if the 
system is depressed from over-abstemiousness. 


THE TEMPER AND THE HEART. 


In these diseases the popular anxiety is in regard to the heart, 
and the popular symptom of gout is irascibility of temper. 
The latter has a foundation in fact, and an excuse for its 
indulgence. As the urate of soda is deposited about the joints 
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of the gouty, so it is deposited in the tissues of the brain, the 
result being seen in the display of brain action, which exhibits 
oftentimes a hasty unreasonableness. Combine with this the 
nervous exhaustion which comes from enduring severe pain and, 
when the gouty old man on the stage is testy and irritable, you 
can see that the mirror is held up to Nature and that he has a 
right to be so. ‘‘ Patience and flannel” are the two traditional 
remedies recommended for gout. 

The heart troubles in neuralgia, gout and rheumatism arise 
from the conditions characteristic of each. In neuralgia the 
great nerve which goes to the stomach, the heart and the lungs 
may be affected in the same manner as the external nerve trunks. 

The pain from this form of neuralgia is unendurable and 
must have speedy relief. The so-called gouty heart is crippled 
because of the deposit of urate of soda on the valves. If this 
is extensive, it can be seen that the result must be serious. It is 
not strange, therefore, that one speaks of the gouty heart with 
apprehension. In rheumatism the trouble is also in the valves, 
but is of the same nature as that which deforms the jointse— 
namely, the warping of and contractions of the fibrous tissues. 
The fibrous tissues of the valves of the heart are deformed, 
rendering them leaky, or they may be hung with fringes of 
inflammatory tissue. This is sometimes carried away by the 
blood current and swept up to the brain, the smaljler pieces going 
to the smaller blood vessels which supply certain parts of the 
brain. This action causes chorea or disturbance of motion or 
speech. Fortunately these cases are not very common. 


ABOUT RHEUMATISM., 


There remain some points about rheumatism which should be 
considered. One authority describes the disease as an obscure 
and obstinate pain which appears in fifteen different places—the . 
two hips, the two knees, the two ankles, the two shoulders, the 
two elbows, the two wrists, the two hands and the heart. Why 
it should select the large joints of the body has been as much a 
matter of conjecture as why the gout should elect the smaller 
joints. Rbeumatism, as has been said, occurs in the muscles 
and in the covering of the muscles. This last is a fibrous tissue, 
and as there is an abundance about the joints, this is probably 
the reason why rheumatism affects the large joints where the 
fibrous tendons of the muscles are inserted, and for the same 
reason attacks the valves of the heart. | 

The discovery of the efficacy of the salicylete of soda in the 
treatment of acute rheumatism was a great boon to mankind. 
It has changed the character of rheumatic attacks. It is good 


also in cases of rheumatism of long standing in which the pain 


is severe. The oil of wintergreen has also been found bene- 
ficial. These medicines are to rheumatism what colchicum is to 
gout, for this is the great medicine in gout, either used as a 
wine or in the extract. It is rather depressing in its effects. 

Heat and rest are the great aids in curing both rheumatism 
and gout. Very recently an apparatus has been constructed for 
applying heat to the affected joints by placing them in what 
might be called an iron oven, so that only the afflicted part is 
exposed. The heat is raised to what would be supposed to be 
an intolerable degree, but the parts bear it well, and persons who 
have tried it say that the process is not painful. The joints are 
said to lose the pain and stiffness, to become supple and flexible, 
and even the deformities are said to improve and in some 
instances to have disappeared. It remains to be seen whether 
these claims will stand the test of time. 

The use of mineral waters in gout and rheumatism is increas- 
ing, and the treatment of hot baths and drinking of medicated 
waters at mineral springs has been greatly recommended and 
indulged in both here and in Europe, and in many cases with 
satisfactory results. Atthe spas abroad the life is regulated, 
exercise and food being prescribed, as well as the bathing and 
the drinking of the waters. Lithia waters are used for gout 
and rheumatism by many, though lithia is apt to upeet the 
stomach. Tablets of lithia have been prepared which can be 
added to drinking water. Carlsbad salts taken before breakfast 
are of benefit in both gout and rheumatism, and the drinking 
of pure spring water or distilled water in the quantity that 
mineral waters are usually taken will be beneficial. As a gen- 
eral thing not enough pure water is taken by grown persons. 
It promotes the processes of assimilation and acts upon the 
kidneys at whose door in these diseases which we have been 
considering — neuralgia, rheumatism and gout—- many good 
authorities lay all the blame. . 

GRACB. PECKHAM MURRAY. 
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THE ART OF NETTING. 


DOILY, WITH NETTED BORDER. 


iauRE No. 1.—Narrowly hem the edges of a fine piece of 
1 four inches and a half by four inches in dimensions. With 
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Fieurs No. 1.—Dor.y, with NerreD BORDER. 


wing needle and No. 50 crochet cotton net once around 
linen over a No. 12 knitting needle, making 200 stitches 
ll and working the stitches closely at the corners. With 
netting needle work 2 more rows over knitting needle. 
y work with double thread, 
g a half-inch mesh. Then 
No. 12 knitting needle again 
single thread; draw second 
ble thread loop of last round 
ugh first double thread loop 
pet; then net the first 
ble thread loop which was 
wn over the second one. 
e 8 more plain rounds with 
le thread and knitting nee- 

Embroider the center as 
trated. 


SHOPPING BAG, WITH 
NETTED BORDER, 


2.—The netted 
is made of knit- 
silk. A 4-inch bone mesh 
ised in making. In order 
how the netting perfectly 4 
t-colored fabric was slipped 
erit. This is not to be used 
making such a bag, which 
ald be all of one color. The 
illustrated is made of black 
and the netting and fringe 
also black. Begin with 2 
net back and forth until 
have a strip 2 st. wide and 
st. long. Now net around 
strip 26 times, which brings 
_ to the points. Finish the 
with 3 points on each side. 
bo Make the Points.—Net 16, turn, net 15, turn, net 14 and 
on. Pick up the st. across the bottom of the bag, netting 2 
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FiagurRE No. 2.—Sn0ppPinG—BaG, WITu 


st. at each end, making 50 instead of 48 st. in all. Net once 
across and then finish with 5 points, using 10 st. for each point 
_ Tie fringe in the lower edges of the points, using 3 strands p 
each knot. Next darn the points as seen in the engravin;. 
The piece of netting described is of the right size for a bag 1( 
by 12 inches below the shirr. 


NETTED DOILY. 


Fiecre No. 8.—This little doily is made of No. 90 linen thread. 
The meshes used are two in number, one being twice the siz 
of the other. The larger one is half an inch in circumference. 
The center is worked over the small mesh and is commenced 
at one corner as follows: Net one stitch; turn and net twoin 
the first stitch; turn and net two in first stitch, one in last: 
turn and net one plain, two in next, one in last. From now o: 
at within three rows of completing the square the first stitch 
must be made very loose. Continue to widen in next to last 
stitch until twenty stitches have been attained: then net thre 
times plain. Commence to narrow, always netting until bu 
three stitches remain; then narrow and net the last stitch plain. 
When only four stitches remain the firat stitch need not 
made loose. Continue to narrow until only one stitch remains 

With the same mesh net once al] around, making two sijiche 
in every one of the ten loops on the side. When the fenih : 
reached, make three stitches in it, and so continue all round, 
making three in tenth or corner stitches and two in each o! 
the others. Take the large mesh and net plain all round. Wit! 
small mesh make rose netting; there will be ten twists on er) 
side and a single stitch at each corner. This corner sfitch i: 
netted without twisting and three stitches are put im each on 
Net plain with large mesh. With small mesh make rose nettin: 
There will be eleven twists and the corner stitch, which mu: 
have three plain stitches as before. There are four rows of row 
netting ; the third has twelve twists on a side and the Jast hu: 
thirteen. The last time round only two stitches are pu in the 
corner stitch; the object here is not to widen but to make i 
look like the rest of the row. 

The twists for rose netting are made as follows: ‘Put the 





FieurE No. 3.—Nerrep Dolty. 


needle upward through the first stitch and cate! 
the next stitch. Pull it down through the frt. 
Now remove the needle and put it up throvz! 
the tip of second, catch under it the loop af 
first, which crosses it there, and pull it dow 
and toward you. Now net it and then net ihe 
other which you will see lying across. The twist is vel 
pretty and shows plainly in the pattern. 
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THE ART OF KNITTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN ENITTING. 


«.—Ryont pain. 
p.—Purl, or as it is often called, seam. 
pl. — Plain knitting. 


n.— Narrow. 

k 2 to.—Kuit 2 together. Same as nD. 

th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus: Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or 
throw-over, or pat-over as it is frequently called, is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
one and purl one out of a stitch 

To Knit Crossed.—Insert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 


Sa 
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si.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the right needle withont knitting it. 
sl and b.—Slip and‘ bind. Sip: ove stitch, the next; pase the slipped 


stitch over the knit stitch as in ding off work. 
To Bind or Cast Off.—Either slip or knit the first stitch; knit the next; pase 
the first or slipped stlich over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 
Row.—Konit Dg once across the work when bat two needles are used. 
Round.—Knitting once around the work when four or more needles are used, 
as in a eock or stocking 
Repeat.—Thie means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work as 
many times as directed. 


# Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with those detalis whioh foilow the next star. Asan example: 


# K 2, pt, 


th o, and repeat twice more from # (or last *), means that you are to knitas follows: k 2, pi,thogk 2, p i, thog k 2, 
p i-th o, thus repeating the k 2, p i, tho, twice more after making it the first time, making It three times in all before 


proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


LADIES’ KNITTED MITT. (SIZE, 61.) 


Ficure No. 1.—These directions are correct for any material, 
knitting 14 stitches to the inch of work. The materials required 
are: The very finest knitting silk, or Nos. C or D machine 
twist, or fine linen 
thread, as preferred, 
and four fine needles. 

Knit the edge on two 
needles, casting on 12 
stitches. Knit as fol- 
lows: 

First row.—O, k 1, 
0, Kk 2, n, n, Kk 2, 0, n, 


k 1. 

Second row.—O, n, 
p 10. 

Third row.—O, k 8. 
o,k 1, n, n, k 1, 0, a, 
k 1. 

Fourth row.—O, nu, 

10 


oO, n, n, 0. n, kK 1. 


10. 
Seventh row.—O, k 
3, n, k 2.0, n,o, n, k 1. 

Highth row.—O, n, 


p 10. 
Repeat these 8 rows 
13 times. Bind the 


ends together, begin- 
ning on the outside or 
leaf outline of edge. — 

Slip the loops in the 
edge of heading on 8 
needles; there should 
be 52 loops and the 
binding stitch, 58 
stitches in all. 





Figure No. 1.—Lapies’ KNITTED Mitt. 
(Size, 646.) 


First round.—K 1; k 1 and p1 innext stitch; repeat around.. 


q - make 60 stitches around. Knit 1 round, puri 1 
round, knit 8 rounds, purl 1 round, knit 1 round; then com- 
mence the fancy pattern, which always calls for some number of 
stitches divisible by 4. . 

Firat round.—* N 8 to., thus: P 2, bind the first stitch over 
the second, purl 1 more and bind the first stitch over it. Make 
3 in next stitch as follows: P1,k1,p1 in one stitch; repeat 
from * around. 

Second and Fourth rounds —Kuit plain. 

Third round.—*Make 8 in the first stitch as in first round, 
narrow 3 together as in first round; repeat around from *. 

Repeat these 4 rounds alternately until the wrist is as long as 

. desired—4 or 5 inches for general use; or it may be made long 
. enough to meet elbow sleeves. . | 
| To Commence the Hand for a Mitt with 80 Stitches around it.— 
_ Continue fancy pattern on 36 stitches for the back. Commence 
_ the thumb widenings next to these 86 stitches, to the right for 
. the right hand, and to the left for the left hand mitt, thus: P 1, 
“. Make 1, p1; the remaining 42 or any other requisite number 
* of stitches are knit plain for the palm of the hand. Always 


Sizth row.—O, n, p- 


widen for the thumb in the same round as the one the first 
round of the fancy pattern is in, thus keeping the work in 
regular order. To widen: p 1, make 1, knit to the next purled 
stitch, make 1, p 1; continue to knit as described till there are 
27 atitches between the 2 purled stitches at the thumb widen- 
ings. Slip them on a4 cord and leave them for the thumb; cast 
5 new ones on in their place and knit like the rest of the hand 
without widening until the fancy pattern haa been repeated six 
more times. K 5 rounds. 

. Sixth round.—O, n, all the way around. K 5 more rounds 
and bind off. 

Fold back the edge at the holes formed in sixth round and 
hem down with a sewing needle just at the end of the lace-work 
in the back. If well done, this sewing is not noticeable. This 
finishes the hand. 

For the Thumb.—Take on the needles the 27 stitches left for 
the thumb and five loops across the hand. Repeat the fancy- 
lace pattern 5 times, and finish off as directed for the hand of 
mitt, knitting 5 plain rounds; then, 0, n, one round; 5 more plain 
rounds and hem back. This pattern should be knitted of very 
fine thread to prove effective. Knitting silk is’ seldom fine 
enough; the machine twist or sewing silk in the numbers 
directed is advised for use. 

The mitt may be knit of any number of stitches or any size, 
taking care that the number of stitches is in every case divisible 
by 4. 

To find the number of stitches necessary to use: Knit a short 
piece plain, count the number of stitches in an inch, find the 
size wanted, and multiply the inches in size by the number of 
stitches. The product number, if divisible by 4, is the correct 
number of stitches for use. If it is not, use the nearest number 
to it that is divisible by 4. 


KNITTED SWEATER FOR A BOY. 


Fieure No. 2.—This sweater is for a boy from ten to twelve 
years of age, 
and is knit from 
four-thread Ger- 
man _ knitting 
wool. One ounce 
of white and 12 
ounces of crim- 
son yarn are re- 
quired. Six No. 
18 steel needles 
and four very 
fine ones are re- 
quired in knit- 
ting the sweater. 

A deep crim- 
son and white 
makes a pleasing 
combination. 

To Make the 
Body.— With the 
crimson wool 
cast 192 stitches 
on four of the 
coarse needles; 
join, and knit 1, purl 1, the entire way around. (The garment 
is thus knit in ribs, the entire work being done by knitting 1 and 
purling 1. This must /be|(kept >in \mind, ‘as the work will be 





Fieure No. 2.—Boyrs’ SwRaTER. 
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spoken of as ribbing.) With the crimson rib 14 rows; join on 


the white wool and rib 7 rows; join on crimson wool and rib 7. 


rows; then 7 more rows of white and 105 rows of crimson. 
Take off 96 stitches on another needle, and with the remaining 
96 stitches rib 60 rows Take up the other 96 stitches and rib 
60 rows on them. 

Now join the two sides and knit entirely around twice. On 
the third round narrow four times, once-on each side of each 
shoulder seam; knit 8 rows and narrow as before. Continue to 
do this until there are but 120 stitches left, then rib 18 rows and 
join on the white wool; rib alternately 5 rounds white and 5 
rcunds red until there are 8 stripes in all, the red being last, and 
bind off as loosely as possible. This completes the body and 
rolling collar. — a 
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To Make the Sleeves.—Take up 12 stitches on each side of the 
shoulder seam, and knit across once; then take up one stitch at 
the end of each row, until there are 88 stitches on the needles. 
Take up the remaining 82 stitches at the under side of the 
arm’s-eye and rib entirely around. Rib 75 rows, then narrow 
twice directly under the arm; rib 8 rows and then narrow twice 
again at the same place. Continue to do this until there are but 
88 stitches left on the needles. Rib 7 rows, then with the fine 
needles rib 86 rows for the wrist. Bind off loosely. This fin- 
ishes one sleeve; the other is ribbed in like manner. 
Thread a darning needle with the crimson wool, and darn in at 
the shoulder seams and where the sleeves join the body. These 
are the weak places. Be sure to leave the ends of the wool 
loose, so they will not draw when the garment is put on. 





DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 


By EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT.—No. 5.—FAMILY REPRESSION. 


From the time when he first begins to show a consciousness 
of his surroundings the baby becomes a thirster after knowl- 
edge. His eyes open wide in wonder; his hands reach out 
eagerly to grasp experience; his feet lead him into all sorts of 
wnexplored by-ways; even his little snub nose and the button of 
a mouth beneath, when they are not experimentally smelling 
and tasting on their own account, form, of themselves, an ani- 
mated interrogation point. 

How unjust we grown people are to those same little interro- 
gation points! Even for us who have left some decades behind 
us in our flight through time and have, therefore, gained a greater 
or less store of experience, life possesses probabilities and possi- 
bilities all as yet unexplored or even hinted at. Though we have 


learned the self-control which forbids owr showing upon the sur-— 


face the eager search with which life is filled, everything within 
us reaches out in the self-same way to the unknown, the unat- 
tained ; until the grave closes over man almost the only thing of 
worth that life holds for him is the knowledge that is withheld. 

We know all this, but we do not recognize it, or, recognizing 
it, we ignore it. This surely must be so or we would not’ per- 
petually treat the eager little questioner to the impatient ‘ hush,” 
which is so often the only response he receives to questions that 
arise most frequently from a desire to know. —— 

And what if the questioning be not, according to our minds, 
legitimate? (That may be false judgment on our part, little as 
we like to think so.) What other means have the little souls of 
finding out those things which cause them to be devoured with 
curiosity ? How are they to learn the distinctions between right 
and wrong, good and evil, if they do not ask? The human con- 
sciousness is constantly in a state of unrest if it be in a healthy 
condition, and the treatment of this state should be constructive 
rather than destructive, though the latter line is the one upon 
which most parents base the training of their children, reluct- 
antly as the fact must be admitted. Repression at every point 
where there seems to be a promise of exuberance of growth in- 
consistent with adult life as now known. Repression of tastes, 
repression of wishes, repression of affections! All must be 
brought under the stern regulation of rule and measurement. 
Whatever exceeds the line must be lopped off. But only up to 
a certain point does the analogy between the plant vegetable and 
the plant human hold good. The human plant cannot be pruned 

ithput doing tt serious injury, nor can it be dwarfed in one 
direction without assuming abnormal proportions in another. It 
may be trained and led to seek the light in some new direction, 
but the time-honored system of ‘‘ don’t” has proved the undoing 
of many a parent who had no suspicion as to what the real want 
of success might be attributed 

Would you then let children do as they please and become 
the spoiled, unmanageable beings we so often see? 

Yes, my good madam, let them do as they please, but first see 
that they ‘‘ please” to do right. There is too much recognition 
of evil in the world. Evil exists certainly, but why should it be 
kept before the minds of children by constant admonitions not 
tu do this or that when, perhaps, nothing in their natures has as 
yet been appealed to by this especial form of evil? Our army 
of soldiers ts led to move in one direction by following the flag 


they love, not by shunning one they hate. There will not bes 
great necessity for repressing evil tendencies if the standard of 
right be set up for all to follow and evil ignored wherever pos- 
sible. 

’ One of the most dreadful of all things in dealing with chil- 
dren is so repressing them that they are not allowed to analyze 
their own motives or give a statement of the argument which 
led them to a certain action. A child may commit a disobedient 
action from a perfectly pure motive. Mistaken zeal, a hope of 
special approval when the thing was explained, has led many s 
child into an action diametrically opposed to commands. Alas! 
That explanation was never permitted, and the child was pun- 
ished instead of receiving approval for judgment. Every child 
before being condemned shduld be accorded a just hearing 
before a judge that should be impartial and able to weigh 
evidence and motive. - Were this plan faithfully pursued, many 
an uplifted hand would be dtopped without inflicting-the hasty 
blow, for the motive would be found to be lack dj 
rather than a desire to do wrong. And if the former, it is prob- 
ably clearly the parents’ own fault. 

We should remember that a child resembles a traveller in 
foreign lands and has no means of learning what he wants to 
know but by his eager ‘‘why”? His habits of observation are 
as yet unformed, or, at least, undeveloped, so he has nothing 
upon which to base his judgment but that which is told him by 
those who have been longer in the country than he. Upon the 
manner in which this information is conveyed (if it be conveyed 
at all) depends much of the future of both parent and'child. A 
hasty ‘‘don’t”? or an impatient ‘‘ because—I tell you to”? may 
close the subject for the time being, if an apparently unnecessary 
question has been put, but the wise parent will explain rather 
than repress the spirit which has prompted the ‘‘ why?” This 
means will establish a perfect confidence between parent and 
child and will ere long lead to such a communion of thought 
between the two that requests or commands will be met by obedi- 


“ence founded on respect, and will be unquestioned because here- 


tofore reasons have been given and their justice acknowledged. 

In other ways is this wise. A command once given stands 
for the hour only; a reason once given stands for all time and 
saves future questioning. ° 

‘“Mother, can I go down Harrow’s lane for daisies this 
morning ?’? 

66 No.” 

6é Why? 99 

‘s Because I say so.” 

Result—the eager questioner snubbed and sullen; the mottier 
master of the situation for the time being. But to-morrow and 
next day again comes the same eager questiun, with the same 
result, until further requests are angrily forbidden. 

If on the contrary the fiother had quietly given a good reason 
for the refusul, there would have been no further trouble or loss 
of dignity. 1f she had said, for instance, ‘‘ No, the grass is high, 
and you will get your feet wet,” or “I do not wish you to go. 
because there is a case of scarlet fever down there,” or ‘‘ Farmer 
Harrow’s fierce bul] is loose,” theywhole question would have 
been settled in a moment, 
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{If parents consider it beneath their dignity as parents to 
answer an eager ‘‘why?’? when they give a command, they 
can save the situation absolutely by supplementing their com- 
mand in this way, with a reason before there is any chance for 
& question. | 

Only by learning the reasons of their elders can the juniors 
form any possible judgment of their own. Yet parents will 
keep their children in an utter state of unenlightenment as to 
proper motives for any special line of action, exacting only a 
blind obedience; and later these same parents will feel them- 
selves hardly done by if their children, when thrown upon their 
own resources, become involved in a serious entanglement. But 
what else is to be expected from such a system? 

The next item of repression which is most pernicious in its 
results is the repression of expression of thought. Through 
this baleful influence many men and women have failed utterly 
to find their proper niche, the position in life which would bring 
out the best that is in them, until it was almost too late to be of 
service to themselves or others. While, for instance, the world 
is not suffering from a dearth of authors, and could, perhaps, 
readily spare some toiling in the ranks, it is nevertheless a 
fact that there are many who have ‘‘died with all their music 
in them,”’’ by reason of the uncongenial atmosphere by which 
they were surrounded. Other and happier circumstances, encour- 
agement to form habits of expression, attempts to reach the 
innermost thought as yet aimost unformed and intangible. might 
have given to the world mightier minds than any we have yet 
seen. It is contended that if there be anything in a man, it is 
bound to come out. Yes, asa plant will, perhaps, force its way 
between the crevice of a rock. But who is so foolish as to say 
that the pale, delicate, green shoot which has struggled against 
all kinds of adverse circumstances and has finally triumphed, 
through sheer force of will and an indomitable sense of latent 
power, can in any way compare with the plant it would have 
become, had it been properly trained and nurtured and encour- 
aged from its birth? 

To hear the sacred secrets of her child’s inner soul is, or should 
be, a mother’s dearest privilege ; but it is one, alas, which is 
not prized as it should be. It is her province to hear the plans 
and ambitions which stir the heart of growing youth to guide, 
advise, to mourn with, to rejoice. The ambitions will seem 
childish, the hopes vain. It is not for her to judge, but to 

wait. Each woman thinks her children swans, but many of 
them are but ducklings and some of them ‘‘ ugly ducklings”’ at 
that. Even for the last there isa saving grace in the true, 
pure, mother love which encourages confidence rather than 
represses it. The doctrine inculcated by ‘“‘do’’ is far better 
than that put forth by ‘‘don’t.” It has been the fate of many 
parents to be disappointed in the outcome of their children’s 
career. But for this disappointment who is chiefly to blame? 
They were self-deceived. The glamour of their own desires 
shone over ali the future, and without striving to find out 
exactly for what the children were fitted, the older predestined 
the younger to a certain course in life. The result has been 
the world’s loss without anyone’s gain. Many a man has made 
& poor mirister who would have made an excellent blacksmith 
and who would have gladly followed the latter calling. Many 
a woman has become a third-rate singer who would have been a 
first-rate dressmaker. Many a woman has been obliged to stick 
to her needie when she might have roused the world as an 
actress. Many a man has followed the plough when he should 
‘have been an orator. Suppose it really comes to pass ‘‘in 
time’?? Whatcan repay the one successful so late in life for 
all the sweetness missed? What is to redeem the years spent 
in cramping, uncongenial occupation? What is there for the 
parents to do then but to acknowledge sadly that they have 
made a bitter mistake? And what good will that do—after the 
mischief is done? 

But the bitterest, the most cruel, of all forms of repression is 
that exercised in a failure to encourage expression of affection, 


THE GRAND ALBUM, in its latest dress, has blossomed 
into an Artistic Series of Colored Plates of various sizes, slhow- 
ing the Newest Styles in Costuming for Ladies, Misses, Boys 
- and Little Folks. These Plates are accompanied by a Descrip- 

tive Pamphlet, containing Explanations of the Styles exhibited, 
* and Advice and Suggestions as to the Best and Most Economical 
. Methods of Construction. The Reading Matter in the Descrip- 
- tive Book is in three languages—English, Spanish and Getman—, 


* which makes it truly Cosmopolitan in character. Of the Plates 
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not only between parents and child, but among the children 
themselves. There is something in the nature of every infant 
which appeals for sympathy and affection. One of his first 
conscious acts is to reach up his: tiny hand and pat softly the 
cheek of the face bending over him, be it that of nurse or of 
mother. If there be no response in kind, the little one is at first 
filled with grieved though intangible surprise, but he soon learns 
not to offer his endearments where they are not appreciated. 
Hungering for expressions of love from his mother’s lips, for 
caresses from her hand, he shrinks closer and closer within 
himself.. He must find another, a teacher, a grandmother or an 
older sister on whom he can lavish, unrestrained, his repressed 
devotion. ~ 

It is the sad fate of some to meet no such outlet. Planted in 
the midst of a family to whom all outward expression of feeling 
is ‘‘nonsense,’’ and not finding the outside congenial spirit that 
might keep the tender spark alive and his whole nature sweet, 
he becomes silent and reserved. His waking hours are filled 
with tender dreama, and slowly he forms around him a choice 
circle of imaginary companions. He learns little of the values 
of life, for with its real side he allows himself as limited a con- 
nection as possible, dealing only with the beautiful ‘‘ may be’s ” 
and ‘‘might be’s.” He dwells on these to such an extent that 
they finally seem to him the only real things. The people 
around him are little other than puppets. 

To a girl this system of repression is specially disastrous. 
The boy goes out into the world finally and diverts his mind by 
his fight for life. He soon finds for himself an ater ego on 
whom he can lavish the wealth of his pent-up affections. The 
girl stays at home, day after day, growing more and more 
dissatisfied with herself and her surroundings. She, too, has 
her dreams and hopes, but they are naturally of a different 
nature from the boy’s, tending more to domestic felicity and 
less to worldly ambitions. 

Then comes the time when the first advances of love are 
made toher. Frightened at her new experience, frightened at 
herself, she needs now more deeply than at any other time in 
her life her mother’s demonstrated affection. But in the cir- 
cumstances she cannot turn to that mother either for sympathy 
ia her emotions or for help to understand herself. If her first 
lover be an honorable man, such a girl has found a haven of 
rest. Otherwise—the deluge! She has no means of discussing 
the man’s character, motives or actions. She must take all for 
granted as he states it, or she must struggle blindly on by her- 
self, against great odds, to find the truth. 

But the fact remains that almost any offer of marriage pre- 
sents great attractions to a girl who has led a life of repressed 
affection. If the prospective husband has some traits of which 
she does not quite approve, she hopes for the best, and forgives 
all for the sake of the love he offers and that which she thinks 
she gives. Many times both of these are of the most spurious 
kind, but of this she has no means of judging before marriage. 
She has never been led to try to understand herself, much less 
others. 

Let those who feel that this may be a little overdrawn look 
around among their acquaintance for instances of prematurely 
early marriages and ‘‘runaway matches.”” Among them all the 
cases will be found very rare where the families of the young 
couple have been persons given to affectionate expression of 
feeling. 

‘‘Why should I be constantly showing my affection for my 
children, kissing them and caressing them when they come in 
or go out or go to bed’”’ asks some father resentfully. *' Do I 
not provide for them and look after them the very best I know 
how ? What greater proof of love do they want?”’ 

There is sumething which the soul craves—something beyond 
bread and butter and shoes. To provide only for material wants 
is to neglect that which is above all earthly things—the soul— 
and for which there must come a terrible day of reckoning. 

EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT. 


there are usually included in each Number: Two Lange Plates of 
Ladies’ Fashions and one Plate of Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s 
Fashions, a beautiful Plate illustrating the Latest Ideas in Mil- 
linery; a Plate exhibiting in Classified Form the Newest Styles in 
Basques, Shirt-Waists, Skirts and Sleeves, as may be most season- 
able; a Plate representing Styles from twenty to thirty days in 
advance of our other issues. Zhés ts a very Important Plate and 
should be in the hands of every up-to-date Dreeemaker and Dry Goods 
Merchant. Price of Single Copies, 18. (by post, 1s.8d.) or 25 cents, 
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THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL—A SOUTHERN SKETCH. 


By JEANIE DRAKE, AvutTHor or “Tas METROPOLITANS,” ETO. 


- In the South country the Autumn, early and late, forms 
usually one long, mellow, Indian Summer with but slight hint of 
rigors to follow; though sometimes in the brief twilight which 
succeeds the quick withdrawal of solar majesty there comes a 
creeping frosty chill that finds its way to one’s bones. A wayfarer 
in that season should not rely for warmth upon such a flimsy 
garment as that which enveloped the long, thin figure of a young 
man, who one November evening sat perched on a rail fence 
on a lonely Southern country road. He was clad in a linen 
duster, but even as he shivered he folded it about him now 
with grotesque jauntiness, and tipped a little further over his 
left ear an absurd sort of yachting cap. His two companions, 
similarly attired, stretched themselves in attitudes of utter 
fatigue and dejection on the stubble inside the fence. They 
were all quite young—the oldest twenty-four. perhaps—and each 
one, in addition to a shabby travelling bag, curried some musical 
instrument. | 

The man on the fence drew a guitar from its case and softly 
twanged a sort of accompaniment to his words as he asked the 
others, ‘‘ How many miles have we walked to-day?” 

: About three hundred,’’ replied one, grimly, ‘‘by the way I 
feel.”’ 

‘* Which ought to prevent your kicking so much, sonny. I’m 
ashamed of you, Jim, giving out—and you in sight of a fine 
South Carolina town with steeples!” 

‘‘ And what are we to do there? Beg?”’ | 

‘‘See here, my boy. We have not begged yet since that beast 
of a manager, by skipping at night with the funds—such as they 
were —informally disbanded the Champion Aggregated Minstrels. 
Have not we three, James, Jasper and Jeremiah, chums, billed 
as the Warbling Jays—have we not, I say, travelled luxuriously 
—on foot, it is true, but in the direction of home—on the pro- 
ceeds of three ulsters and three silk hats which we left with our 
uncle in the last civilized place we struck? Were not those 
sweet potatoes good which the old woman in the cabin dug out 
of the hot ashes for us this morning? Perhaps you want the 
earth, James, with several gold rings about it!”’ | 

He crossed his long legs, balancing them on the highest rail, 
and with a cheerfulness which in view of his forlorn appearance 
inspired respect, lilted out at the top of an admirable voice : 


T heard my aunt once sing a chant 
Which now p’raps isn’t new, 
Of Billy Kidd, who, whatever he did, 
To his Poll was always true. 
His heart was true to Poll. His hoart was true to Poll. 
No matter what you do, if your heart is ever true, 
And his heart was true to Poll.” 


‘““Not but what, mind you,” he added colloquially, his eyes 
scanning the cheerless expanse—denuded fields in which emptied 
brown cotton pods stood dry and rustling, and distant pine 
groves with a steeple here and there indicating the sleepy 
neighboring town — ‘‘not but what it’s a pretty cheerless 
prospect.” 

‘It’s we maybe that are cheerless,” said the youngest, speak- 
ing for the first time. His tones were peculiarly sweet, an accent 
unlike that of his companions, dwelling on the vowels and slur- 
ring and softening the consonants: ‘‘ The country’s not so bad.” 
He was lying at full length, his weary head resting on his clasped 
hands, and was watching the sky on one side, still rosy with the 
after-glow, and on the other whitening to silvery lustre as the 
moon slowly appeared above the tree-tops. Between him and 
the white radiance the great black silhouette of a long flight 
of buzzards defined itself, the birds leisurely and gracefully 
winging their way westward. 

‘* They are going home,” he went on, thinking aloud, ‘ they 
will settle on that grove on the edge of the town; they always 
do at this hour. It is called Buzzard’s Roost. But we—what 
are we going to do? Sleep in the fields?” 

He sprang up as if something suddenly stung him. “If we 
were not already too tired to travel, we might push on all night, 
For I—I have been in these parts before and can tell you that it 
is an ancient and fearfully respectable place, where they have a 
monument to the fighters of the Revolution, and another to the 
Mexican warriors, and yet another to the Confederate heroes; 


. longer The Blue Jays. 


and several churches and Sunday-schools. But there is not one 
house that would take in tramps like us.” 

His words, though cynical and reckless, had a touch of ten- 
derness, and the underlying pathos in his voice lingered in the 
minds of his companions. 


“* His heart was true to Poll.—— 
His heart was true to Poll. 
His heart was tr-r-r-ue to Poll,” 





quavered and tinkled Jerry on the fence. 

‘‘Oh, shut up,” cried Jim, who had also risen stiffly from the 
ground, tilting the songster into the dusty road, ‘‘and tell us 
what to do.” , 

‘‘Tf we could pick cotton we'd be.all right.” 

‘‘T can pick cotton!’ said Jasper. ‘‘I’ve done it often for 
fun when I lived South! How would that help?” 

‘Well, you know that old fellow we met down the road. [ 
dropped behind you fellows to talk to him, and he told me lots 
of things; rain predicted for to-morrow; last of the cotton still 
in field; some big place between here and town; try to finish 
picking to-night; light of the moon; still at it and need more 
hands; Thornley-Thornton or some such name.” 

There was a short pause while he hummed once more, 


“No matter what you do. 
And his heart was true to Poll.” 


‘‘T guess,’? said the youngest, his clear voice becoming a bit 
husky, ‘‘ I could pick enough to find supper for us all. Only 
you see the laborers are colored, and my face is white.” 

‘¢Tt’s not so very white,’’ said Jerry, ‘ with all the dust. By 
jingo! youngster,’ his native buoyancy restored, ‘‘I have it! 
Our stage rig isin the bags, being too worthless to raise money on. 
Calico shirts will not brmg much; nor bits of burnt cork either. 
We make up as Brudder Bones and Company, The Warbling 
Jays, The Jingling Jays, or The Jocular Jays once more—no 
Jasper picks cotton; Jim and I enliven 
the crowd.” 

As he spoke he opened his bag and took out the materials 
that he needed. And the stray fox whose rustling they heard 
in the dry herbage or the downy owl that hooted from a deserted 
shed near by, could have seen them metamorphose themselves 
with rapidity born of practice into what might by moonlight 
pass as three negro youths. It seemed as though his disguise 
restored some strength and boldness to the youngest. He even 
led the way, taking without hesitation the road to the right 
where the moonlit paths diverged, and joined with his clear, 
high tenor when his companions commenced singing their parts 
in ‘Stars of the Summer Night.” The owl or prowling fox 
might now have hushed to listen, so sweet was the refrain: 


‘She sleeps, she sleeps, my lady sleeps.” 


They had proceeded a quarter of a mile or so further when 
another sound met their ears; it was a most lugubrious camp- 
meéting tune, which was being chanted by the negroes in 8 
large field, as by moonlight they gathered the last of the cotton. 
Their overseer wandered about on the outskirts of the crowd;. 
and the great scale on which each picking was weighed loomed 
up in the background. 

‘‘ Well, what do you want?’’ he asked as the little group 
stopped. 

‘‘ Dis man’s a picker, sah,” said Jerry, indicating Jasper who 
was now gazing dumbly across the flelds at a large old-fashioned 
mansion from which shone a glimmer of lights. ‘* We done hear 
as how you wants more hands for to pick.” 

‘‘ Very well, he can take a row at once. We are in a hurry— 
why not you, too?” 

‘“We two’s no good at pick’n’ ’cept de banjo an’ sich-like. 
We can ’liven up de crowd, sah, ef you’se willin’.” 

The overseer’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ That’s a wretched thing. 
sure enough, that they’re droning now. Gw ahead; play your 
fiddle.” 

Jasper..was already in the line of the pickers, swiftly and 
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deftly working. The other two leaned against a tree and with 
guitar and violin and trained harmony of voice broke into the 
drawling hymn with a song of their own:. 


‘*De colored people holler and some o’ dem shout; 

Moses gwine cart dem melon down! 

"Yen Pli be dar when he come out; 
Moses gwine cart dem melon down! 

Hitch up de cart ’cause I must go; 
Moses gwine cart dem melon down! 

De mule am thin and very slow; 
Moses gwine cart dem melon down!” 


By this time the hands had recovered from their first surprise, 
und even the overseer nodded in time. Jasper in the middle of 
the row had added his pure ringing tones; the quick ears and 
rich voices of the African race were ready, and the chorus of 


“Ah, ha, Moses! Oh, yea, Moses! 
Come along, Moses! Cart dem melon down!” 


surged and rose and swelled and sank away again on the air. 

During the second verse the slender figure of a young girl, 
with a white shaw] drawn over her head and shoulders, came 
down the steps of the distant mansion and across the intervening 
fields. 

‘*I slipped down to hear better” she said, as she approached 
the overseer. ‘‘It sounded so delightful at the house. I heard 
a violin, too; and—and oh, I hope they have not stopped!” 

‘*Cotton’s nearly all in, luckily,’’ scanning some thin dark 
clouds that were drifting across the moon; ‘‘ and you would be 
as glad as I am, Miss Phoebe, if you had been in the fields since 
daybreak. They are pretty tired, and these fellows—belated, 
I believe, coming from some wedding—have really helped spirit 
them up a bit.” | 

The moonlight streamed out again illuminating the scene. 
The overseer motioned to the silent black figures with fiddle and 
guitar, and they with suggestive prelude started 


‘*Swing low, sweet chariot.” 


The new volume of harmony filled the night and gave fresh heart 
to the tired pickers. Jasper, at work near the overseer, had 
started on suddenly hearing the girl’s voice, and, masked as 
he was, blushed hotly. He turned to his work with redoubled 
energy as if his throbbing self-consciousness must betray him. 

‘It is charming,” said she sighing softly while the last hushed 
sweet refrain died away. ‘‘ But,’ tremulously, ‘‘I seem to misa 
a voice that attracted me; a high tenor it was and very unusual. 
I must have fancied it.” 

‘‘One of the strange niggers, perhaps,’’ said the overseer 
indifferently. She went back to the house while they still sang, 
and presently the hands came trooping around the weighing 
machine with their last pickings. The field was soon deserted, 
and the negro quarters alive with the hungry people anxious for 
their suppers, and ready afterwards with characteristic light- 
heartedness to forget a fatigue in the sound of Jeérry’s music 
and the representation of the ‘‘ Happy Hottentots,”” which 
after their ready hospitality the two older wayfarers performed 
inimitably around a blazing bonfire. 

But the youngest, who had accepted only a glass of milk, had 
crept away, and keeping close in the shadow of tree and fence 
and brush had by this time reached the gurden in the rear of the 
house. Here he stood concealed, gazing in where the lighted 
window pérmitted a view of the interior. It was a library 
which fronted towards him; a large, cozy, old-fashioned apart- 
ment with an air of comfort in its lamp and fire light. An old 
man, tall and white-haired and a little stern of aspect, sat in 
front of the shining brass andirons, as often looking abstractedly 
at the fire as at the book he held. He arose and began pacing 
the room, and when Phoebe came in and joined him, her hand 
placed upon bis shoulder, they approached the window together, 
looking out at the moon. 

The boyish figure under the trees shrank back into thicker 
shadow as though they looked straight at him, and astinctively 
,he raised his hands to his blackened face as if -onscious of 
some degradation. Someone touched his shoulder 

‘‘We came to lgok for you,” whispered Jerry,’ I hope you 
are not planning q burglary prowling about here. I[ say! 
Supper with the coons was all right; but how about bed? I 
‘vote we ask for that in our own proper or improper persons. 
| We'll pay them in music.”” And he instantly began on ‘“* Golden 
‘Moon,’? with James adding a mellow second. 

Judge Thorndyke and his ward, opening their window, 
stepped out on to the wide piazza. ‘‘The strange negroes you 
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spoke of, my dear? How very sweet! How well they sing.” 

Jasper wae silent, his tumultuous heart beating in his own 
ears with a noise monstrous and overpowering. 

‘* Sir,” said Jerry, advancing cheerfully, cap in hand, ‘‘as a 
matter of fact we are not negroes but only negro minstrels— 
knights of the burnt cork—tramps if you will; not thrqugh our. 
own fault, but that of a rascal manager who robbed and left us. 
Our names, beginning with the same Ictter, James, Jasper and 
Jeremiah, caused us to be known on the bills as The. Warbling 
Jays, in private life as The Jingling or Jocular Jays. We can 
sing, and have already sung, like the famous Tommy Tucker, 
for our supper. We should be glad if you could tell us where 
we could get a night’s lodging on the same terms.”’ 

The old judge had looked at him keenly when he uttered the 
name of Jasper, but the rags and white teeth and eye-balls in 
the blackened face disgusted his old-fashioned refinement, and 
he visibly shuddered at The Jocular Jays. ‘‘My ward, this 
young lady, may know, ‘‘he said with a repellent dignity. ‘It 
is a little chilly, 1 will stay inside.” 

‘‘The rooms over the kitchen,” she whispered, following a 
a step or two, ‘‘ Maum Chloe had them, but they are just white- 
washed and no one has used them since. There is no place in 
town to send the poor creatures, and we can’t turn them away.” 

 “ As you like—if only they do not set fire to the house.” 

During which colloquy the older minstrels chanted delight- 
fully the softened strain : 


“Tell her, my golden’ Moon, 
How I adore her; 
Though we are parted, 

Soon Love will restore her.” 


But when she returned her gentle manner unconsciously 
impressed itself upon them as the flower of a very fine breeding 
and awed them into respectful gratitude. ‘* You will see that 
the musicians are comfortable in the kitchen rooms,” she told a 
servant; and she smiled on going back at the humor of a situa- 
tion which had offended her guardian. 

‘‘ It was not their fault after all, that they were left so,”’ she 
said to him apologetically. ‘‘ What could they do but sing, and 
it was less humiliating to do it for the cotton hands with black- 
ened faces !’? , 

‘‘ As good as themselves or better, very likely. A common, 
impudent fellow, the spokesman! ”’ 

‘‘ Well, itis the fable of the Ant and the Grasshopper over 
again. And when the wintry blast sweeps over the poor impro- 
vident Cigale, I confess that my heart softens—” She stopped, 
turning white, and slipped away in a momeut. The judge, 
with the duller ear of age, had heard nothing; but to the wide- 
eyed, expectant girl on the piazza came from the deep shadow of 
the thicket a voice low and restrained, but vibrant, thrilling—one 
that she knew— which sang: 


“Oh, mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
Stay and hear, your true love's coming.” 


‘‘ Jasper! Jasper” she called, and was in his arms. ‘It 
was your voice drew me to the cotton field; I could never mis- 
take that !”’ 

‘‘ Phoebe, I meant to go without your hearing it again; but 
could not, my dear— dear—dearest, until we had spoken once, 
with no vile disguise between.’’ His face was white now in the 
moonlight. 3 

‘*Go? After these five long years? Jasper!” 

The young travel-worn features hardened. ‘It is likely 
that after five years of—Jocular Jays, I shall find a welcome 
in the Thorndyke house. Its master, for less matter, thought 
me unworthy long ago of its dull but sacred walls.” 

‘“‘ Dearest, he has been sorry a thousand times, I know, for 
being too hard on your boyish tricks, though it was thoughtless 
yes, and wrong, too, Jasper, for you to try him so. He has 
feared and trembled for you all this time, when we have not 
known where or how you were. He has aged 80; he sighs s0 
heavily ; he walks the floor often all night,” impulsively draw- 
ing him close to the library window, ‘‘us he is doing now, think- 
ing, I am sure, of his only son, who wounded and deserted him, 
too. Come in, come in,” she cried, throwing wide open the hall 
door, ‘‘and speak to him!” 

There seemed no moment for doubt or hesitation until he 
found himself in the doorway. His father stopped in his rest- 
less pacing and stood transfixed while their eyes met. 

‘You ought to know,” said the boy, with a hard ring still jn 
his tones, ‘‘that I am here accidentally, as one of these min- 
strels, stranded on a Southern tour, whom even with their faces 
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washed you would scarcely think fit for the respectable town of 
Camden. But they have been kind to me;. I have had worse 
associates. I didn’t know much when I went away; I could 


only sing and had to make a living as I could. I suppose you . 


think it would have been better not to live at all.” But his tone 
faltered as he noted in the aged face new lines of sadness and 
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yearning ineffable. An unconscious painful sob came to his 
lips. ‘‘I—I shouldn't have left you father, I am sorry.” 

But the father’s answer was to open wide his arms and, with 
cheek pressed against the young man’s thick curls, to murmur, 
‘For this, my son, that was dead, is alive.” 

= JEANIE DRAKE. 





CHILDREN AND THEIR WAYS." 


By MRS. ALICE MEYNELL—No. 5—HUMOUR. 


A little excited child with a small clicking toy in his hand 
stumbled upstairs to his mother’s door and shouted his tidings to 
her, not with the laugh of play, but with the gravity of busi- 
ness and possession, ‘‘ Darlin’, I’ve bought a young man, and 
when you wind him up with a key he acrobats.” ‘‘Oh!” 
‘¢ Darlin’, he’s sittin? on nothin’ now. I call that real acro- 
batin’.” ‘S80 do 1” ‘‘He’s got a 'stache, and lovely tights 
painted on to him.” ‘‘Oh! Oh!” ‘‘Darlin’, he was workin’ 
inside the box all the way when I brought him home.’”’ The 
joy of choosing a toy for himself, alone in a shop, had been 
almost too much, and the child’s breath was short with haste 
and enthusiasm. It was the first time he had been permitted to 
walk (being bound over to keep on one pavement) to the nearest 
shop, and there he had met the cold front of commerce and had 
struck his bargain in his delicate speech, still a little difficult to 
pronounce (at his six years of age), unmarked by the perhaps 
rather exaggerated pleasure with which all he says is appre- 
ciated in his own home. In one of the most gravely beautiful 
of all the Memorial poems—in themselves, as they stand in the 
English language alone, a literature—Emerson mourned the child 
who could pronounce “ words that were persuasions”’ ; und in like 
manner to the ears of his own kin, and even more to their eyes, 
as they watch the tender, hampered speaking of an exquisite 
mouth, mastering the stiff letters with its soft, unready utter- 
ance, the words of a child are all persuasions. The one who 
bought the toy had seldom if ever performed his little, straitened 
speech, so unwatched, so unlistened to, until he treated with 
the shopman for that remarkable “young man.” The thought 
of his dealing with an unmoved alien was strange to his mother, 
as was the image of the slender little figure walking alone on 
the pavement. . 

To go out alone at six years old is a responsibility, and with 
another little son the conditions were so disposed that it proved 
to be too onerous. He was a boy marked by the childish char- 
acter of simplicity—a grace that not all children have punc- 
tually to their time of life—and his embezzling of a sixpence 
agreed thereto. It was his first going-out alone, and he went 
with sixpence to have his hair cut: when he returned in his 
simplicity he was profoundly silent, he breathed out chocolate 
at every breath, and his hair was in its previous state, uncut. 
There never was a crime more candid. 

But both these little boys, though single and simple in their 
childishness, have an elfish sense of irony, partly learned from 
the banter they hear and partly conceived in the quick appre- 
hension of their minds. The child of the toy has an inspiration 
of sallies against his mother, and in imitation of phrases that 
are even as originally spoken by her at least half ironical. He 
says to her tenderly, but with the sweet intelligence of a joke, 
‘Darlin’, let me hold your innocent hand,”’ or, showing his leg 
scratched and scraped from knee to ankle, he complains, looking 
at his mother, ‘‘Oh, how pathetic!’”’ Leaving the room un- 
noticed, he pauses to say, ‘‘I suppose you know I’m your little 
son?”? And in burlesque—a burlesque of which the spirit is 
graceful, not clownish—he parodies the words he hears, with 
moving emphasis: ‘‘ Mother darlin, just rest your perfectionate 
little head upon this cushion.” There is, on the other hand, no 
burlesque in his courteous actions, as when he kisses the hands 
of his mother’s friends, taught by nothing but the impulse that 
ath that courtesy of homage in the first wild courtier who 
used it. ! 

Seeing that the humour of banter finds all its meaning in an 
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appreciation of character and personal customs, and that this 
appreciation is the effect of experience, it is not a little curious 
to find a child of six years playing with gentle delight this 
comedy of manners. But the whole question of the childish 
sense of humour is a difficult one. The grown-up actually laugh 
somewhat oftener than children do, and the statement of this 
simple fact may probably seem to some readers a very paradox; 
they will suspect it of some ambiguity, and will look beyond for 
a secondary meaning. But it is a mere truth that even persons 
who have not the bad habit of laughing without cause laugh 
many more times a day than the liveliest children. It is cer- 
tain, for example, that elders laugh far less often because they 
are amused than because they desire to give a sign that they are 
amused; and thus sincere laughter is rather a communication 
than an expression. Leaving aside all insincere laughter alto- 
gether, social laughter is a perfectly voluntary act. It is our 
manner of applause; we award it. It is our return for the 
humour or the wit that—but for our desire to pay the debt— 
would have caused us no more than an interior and silent exhil- 
aration. The courtesy of this laughter we owe many times in 
every conversation, or in every conversation which is not defin- 
itely dedicated to an exceptionally serious purpose; and there 
is, perhaps, no woman, careful to pay her dues tc a world that is 
her friend, who does not, albeit ha:f-consciously, confess that 
she owes her laughter as one of the first of these. She may not 
laugh without mirth, but she laughs when her mirth would have 
been satisfied with an enlivened silence. Thus, women who 
know their parts by heart are, pérhaps, the readiest of all laugh- 
ers, and those whose merry laughter we are apt to talk about— 
the children—laugh far less often than they, and generally 8 
little less often than men do. They are jovial, they are light- 
hearted, or they are absorbed in the business of play, but the 
sign of laughter is not so common with them as we think it is, 
because they do not laugh as a manner of communication; they 
laugh because they cannot help it. 

Everyone who has read aloud to amuse a convalescent child 
knows how difficult it is to hit exactly his sense of humour. It is 
very disappointing to read Dickens to a boy of ten. You will 
hardly get a smile for the best papers of that supreme humour; 
not even for Mr. Pecksniff holding his simple feast: ‘‘* Let us be 
merry!’ Here he took a captain’s biscuit. ‘It isa poor heart 
that never rejoices’”. The boy, as you read this to him, is 
nothing but the spectator of your own artless mirth. It is not 
wonderful, perhaps, that children unused to the jolly-sentimen- 
tal tradition of Charles Dickens should be more or less inacces- 
sible to the fun of the Ohristmas Carol; but to see our Micaw- 
ber, our Pecksniff, our Miss Trotwood coldly looked upon by 
the alien eyes of our own children is almost disconcerting. 

Had the quite peculiar turn of humour invented by “‘ Lewis 
Carroll”? any better success with the little girls for whom he 
spent his wit and his rich ingenuity? It is only too evident that 
they like Alice tn Wonderland and The Looking Glass for the 
sake of the fragments of ambiguous romance, and not at all for 
the sake of the jovial parodies or the subtle capturing of the 
character of the blunders in a dream. How, indeed, should any 
little girl enjoy the parody of one of Wordsworth's moods? 
Alice in Wonderland had, and has, a wonderful vogue, but it is 
the parents who are delighted with the book, on behalf of their 
children, rather than the children who set their own hands and 
seals to that unanimous choice. The book is read to them with 
enthusiasm, they accept it with, perhaps, a puzzled laugh, and 
when they themselves are old they punctually—having begun to 
perceive the points at last—get the book for their children, as the 
best of all children’s books. It is, in fact, the best of all chil- 
dren’s books—in the judgment of all who are no longer chil- 
dren. Lear's nonsense verses, again, do;not cause more than 
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half the joy that is due to their extraordinary inventiveness and 
the perfect music of the rhythms. There is not very much 
humour, if one may venture to say so, in Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. but what is there is of good quality. Children are rather 
shy of his pathos, his humour is apt to escape them, and what 
they love in those unfading stories is chiefly what happens. So 
strong is the interest in mere narrative, so long as it is to the 
purpose, that a child, albeit not lacking in imagination, will 
make a conscious effort to ignore the signification of an allegory 
as he reads, well knowing it to be an allegory, but resolved to 
take no notice of the allegorical meaning, so that he may enjoy 
the story itself with an untroubled mind, free of suspicion as to 
its sincerity as a pure story. 

The greatest surprise, however, is in the discovery that little 
children, by no means dull of spirit. or commonplace in intel- 
ligence, take a noticeable pleasure in a curious revival during 
this past Winter in London—the re-editing of those most prosaic 
and dowdy of all known verses written for the pretended amuse- 
ment of children and their real discipline—the Cautionary Stories 
of Elizabeth Turner and Ann and Jane Taylor, writers of the 
beginning of the present century. In these poems, which show 
not the slightest sense of humour, the girls and boys who trans- 
gress in any way are drowned, or are whipped, or fall down and 
hur@ themselves, or tear their frocks, or are poisoned by acci- 
dent, with a steroness of destiny and retribution that nothing 
can mitigate. And this is the kind of verse in which these tre- 
mendous lessons are taught: 


“Yesterday Rebecca Mason, 
In the parlor by herself, 

Broke a handsome China basin, 
Placed upon the mantel shelf.” 


The rhyme is brought about with an artless preparation, in the 
case of Rebecca’s surname, which might, one would think, spoil 
the pleasure of any child. Then take the light regret, which is 
really worse than nothing, expressed for the death of Tommy 
and his sister, who had eaten berries of unknown character 
when they walked together: 


‘Alas! had Tommy understood, 
That fruit in lanes is seldom good,” 


that urchin might have been spared to endure much. It is true 
that Elizabeth Turner and Jane and Ann Taylor might reply that 
if they are stern, so is Nature, and that Nature, and not the poet, 
is responsible for the fact that fruit in lanes is seldom good; they 
might add that the moralist does her best to warn the young 
againsi Nature’s own disproportionate retributions. But it is the 
way of doing it! ) 

‘Maria had an aunt at Leeds, 

For whom she worked a purse of beads.”’ 
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The sententiousness is too much for the natural sense of derision 
at nine years old; but not at seven. To your great astonish- 
ment you find the younger children actually taking an interest in 
Maria, in Mrs. Manners, in Sophia who climbed a gate, ‘and 
won't ancther time,” as the author darkly remarks, in Master 
James who would not say ‘‘ please”? to the servants, and in all 
the other grotesquely dull persons of these unillumined, unfrol- 
icsome, unsmiling and always self-complacent verses. Men of 
genius have been rewarded, for all their wit, with less attention 
than Elizabeth Turner, the unhumorous, gained and gains even 
now from the very young and very simple amongst children, for 
her grimly expert verses—the implacable dowdy! Our own 
feeling, as adults, is one of something like consternation at the 
menacing completeness of Elizabeth Turner’s couplets. We 
would really rather be butted by a good-sized sheep than meet 
too suddenly such lines as these: 


“Louisa, my love,” Mrs. Manners began, 
‘I fear you are learning to stare.” 


Let us do the children justice—they, too, are sensible, at any age 
after seven or eight, of the absurdity. To read a whole ‘‘cau- 
tionary story” aloud to them is to set them dancing and clam- 
ouring with laughter. It is strange that any age, having all the 
bright past behind it, should have so lost touch with everything 
that was fanciful or fresh as to produce these verses—the cau- 
tious Elizabeth Turner and the two spinsters her contemporaries 
were but spokeswomen for their time—for entertaining the spirit 
of childhood. These are dull times, and those were of them. 
And unfortunately there are dull children. It may be that some . 
children, of rather low vitality, who were never really delighted 
with the walrus and the carpenter, or with the fobble who had 
no toes, or with the eggs and buttercups fried with fish, or with 
the middle of next week, or with the runcible cat, and who were 
tired, as poets have been tired, of too much liberty, have been 
rather glad to go back into captivity under the warning fore- 
fingers of Ann and Jane Taylor, and to rest in the commonplace. 
It would be lamentable, but it might be so. Even with children 
there are reactions, and with the writers for children reactions 
have it a!l their own way. ‘* Lewis Carroll’? and Edward Lear 
reacted against Elizabeth. Jane. and Ann almost too extremely. 
It has become a commonplace to the modern child that his liter- 
ature is to bear no moral, and is to be light-hearted, and is to 
appeal to his sense of humour. Irresponsibility has ceased to be 
a relief to him—it has been so insisted upon by all his modern 
authors. 

_ Asarule achild’s sense of humour seems to thrive uncom- 
monly well without too much intentional training; on the other 
hand, it should not be depressed. A free glimpse of life outside 
the nursery is enough to keep it in good condition. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 
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THREE FASCINATING ENTERTAINMENTS. | 


AN EVENING WITH AMATEUR ILLUSTRATORS. 


One of the most enjoyable and mirthful entertainments for an 
evening can be given in this way. The hostess sends out ipvi- 
tations—say twenty—worded : 


' To meet Amateur Illustrators. 
2 Miss Cable. 
A Symposium. 
Faght o'clock. Lake George Avenue. 

Upon entering the drawing-room each guest is presented with 
an envelope within which is a pencil, also a large blank card and 
& slip of paper bearing the name of some well-known book. The 
card and slip are numbered tocorrespond. There should be five 
small tables; when the guests have been seated, four at each 
table, the hostess in a few words explains that the assembled 
company are the Amateurs, and that the evening will be devoted 
to creating title-pages. 

Each person will represent in realistic manner the book named 
on his slip of paper, which must not be made known to his 
neighbors. If impressionist or poster work is referred to, it 
must be such as to suggest the book to be represented. A box 


of colored crayons should be placed on each table for use. The 
clever hostess will see that the books most difficult of repre 
sentation are given to the persons possessing the most artistic 
ability, and vice-versa. 

At the end of fifteen minutes, sufficient time for the drawing, 
the slips are collected and sheets of letter paper distributed. 
Then the artists become conjecturers and critics. Each person 
passes his sketch to his right-hand neighbor, who places the name 
of the book suggested to him opposite the corresponding number 
on the sheet of paper and passes it on, receiving the next, which 
he treats in like manner until all have been guessed at that table. 
A change of tables is now made and the progressive movement 
kept up until all the tables have been visited. Five minutes 
should be allowed on each change of cards. 

The person guessing the most titles correctly receives a hand- 
some book or other appropriate prize. The person showing the 
most artistic ability, a small etching or water color. The host- 
ess can tie the cards together, thus making a souvenir book or 
keep them for a game. 

Below is given a list of titles with suggestions, which can he 
extended indefinitely : 

Charles Dudley Warner's , |‘ TheGolden House.” 
drawn in yellow crayon. 


A house 
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Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Red Gauntlet.” 
gauntlet done in red crayon. 

George Eliot’s ‘‘ Middlemarch.” 
card. 


A mailed knight, one 
March 16, written on the 


Locke ‘‘On the Human Understanding.” A padlock on a 
man's ankle. 

Bayard Taylor's ** Views Afoot.” A person gazing at a severed 

oot. 

J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘When a Man’s Single.”” .A man mending 
his coat. 


Chester Bailey Fernald’s ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub.” An old 
tabby and a fat infant. 

5S. R. Crockett’s *‘ The Lilac Sun-Bonnet.” 
tng a lilac-colored sun-bonnet. 

Frank Stockton’s ‘‘Squirrel Inn.” A sgwirrel peeping out 
of an old stump, through an opening. 

‘* Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ Equality.” The sign of equality. 

A. Conan Doyle’s *‘ The Sign of the Four.” JV. 

Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘ The Man in Black.” A man in intensely 
black clothes. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ‘‘Over the Tea-Cups.”’ 
crones drinking tea. 

Henry James’ ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady.” 
Jrame. 

George Ebers’ ‘‘An Egyptian Princess.” 
pyramids in the nT. 

John Kendrick Bangs’ ‘‘ The House-Boat on the Styx.” 
old house-boat ashore, resting on sticks. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s ‘‘Red Letter Days.” 
three days written in red crayon. 

Sarah Grand’s ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins.” 
on @ golden harp. 

Mary E. Wilkins’ ‘‘An Humble Romance.” A plugh-boy 
wooing a milk-maid. 

Blanche Willis Howard’s ‘‘One Summer.” June, July and 
August, written on the card. 

There is a good field for the humorist, and the cards can be 
made very artistic. KATHERINE BELL TIPPETTS. 


A Utile girl wear- 


Two old 
A woman's face tn a 
A crowned female, 
An 
A name of two or 


Two cherubs playing 


A RHYME AND BUNDLE PARTY. 


In planning games for sociables or other gatherings composed 
of persons of widely differing ages, tastes and acquirements, 
one is confronted by two difficulties: first, many people have 
scruples about taking part in games of chance; second, games 
of skill for which prizes may justly be awarded are not popular. 

The announcement that there will be a trial of wits is usually 
followed by such exclamations as, ‘‘I never could guess any- 
thing,’ or, ‘‘ I never wrote a rhyme in my life.” But tact will 
accomplish wonders. The over-diffident and the mentally 
indolent can be inauced, at leas’, to acquiesce, if they are con- 
vinced that not too much is expected of them. Afterward the 
pleasure of exertion or the glow of triumph will make them 
enthusiastic partic:pants in the game. A Rhyme and Bundle 
Party meets successfully both of the above difficulties. 

Prepare a large box with a hole in the top just large enough 
to admit the hand. This box is filled with bundles containing 
articles of various kinds—plates, cups, pitchers, soap, darning- 
cotton, thread, needles, pins, dolls, baskets, etc. After each 
guest has drawn a bundle—which she keeps as a souvenir— 
distribute cards and pencils. 

Each guest writes a stanza of four lines, taking for a subject 
the article drawn. For instance, a plate decorated with a 
landscape drew forth the following : 


‘“‘ My plate has on it a house in the dell, 
I wish mine looked only half as well. 

I'd invite this same company there to take tea, 
And souvenirs like this my plates should be.” 


COSTUMES FOR CY- 
CLISTS :— We have recently 
issued another edition of our 
handsome “BICYCLE 
FASHIONS.” It illustrates 
attire to be worn awheel, and 
while principally devoted to 
the latest and most accept- 
able styles for ladies, also 
provides for the costume 
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A first prize is offered for the best rhyme, all things con. 
sidered ; a second for the cleverest, a third for the wittiest and 
a fourth for the funniest. Give four ballots to each guest 
Read aloud the rhymes and number them; then reac a second 
time that the voters may put the numbers they wish to vote for 
on the proper ballot. It requires some discrimination to judge 
fairly the relative merit of samples, even of *‘ pigeon poetry.” 

Whether one should offer a booby prize is a vexed question. 
In games of skill this seems hardly kind or courteous, as no 
one enjoys having even his most trifling efforts dubbed by com. 
mon consent ‘‘the worst,’ while we can all be sufficiently 
philosophical to Jaugh over bad luck in a game of chances 

JANET RALSTON Bono. 


A NOVEL ENTERTAINMENT. 


One of the most enjoyable entertainments of the season was 
given by the president of a Western University and his charm- 
ing wife tou a score of Eustern friends who were sojourning in 
their city. The clever hostess decided to have something out of 
the ordinary line of social entertainments. Many of her guests 
did not play cards, and she preferred to be original rather than 
follow in the beaten path of custom, as do so many. 

She prepared as many cards as there were invited guests gnd 
inscribed thereon the following : 


FAMILIAR AUTHORS. 


1—A worker in precious metals. 
2—The head of a church. 
3—A plant found in marshes. 
4—A disagreeable fellow to have on your foot. 
5—Put an edible grain between an ant and a bee. 
6—A flowering tree. 
I—Represents the dwellings of civilized men. 
8—A slang expression. . 
9—A term in Arithmetic, a pronoun and a near relative, 
10—Is worn on the head. 
11—Comes from a pig. 
12— A vital part of the body. 
13—A name that means such fiery things, 
I can’t describe their pains and stings. 
14—A division of a city. 
15—To agitate a weapon. 
16—A very tall man whose name begins with fifty. 
17—A young domestic animal. 
18—His middle name suggests the end of a quarrel. 


Attached to each card was # small pencil, and after each 
conundrum was a space left for the answer to be written. At 
the expiration of a specified time the cards were collected, the 
name of each guest being written at the top of his or her card. 

No one had all the answers correct, but several missed only 
one or two. By one and all the evening was vuted a most 
delightful occasion. 

The answers are added for the benefit of those who would 
like to give a similar entertainment. Prizes could be awarded 
to the two having the largest number of correct answers, after 
which dainty refreshments should be served. Chocolate or 
coffee, with sandwiches, ice cream and cake, is an ample menu 
for such an entertainment. 


THE ANSWERS, 


1—Goldsmith. 2—Pope. 3—Charles Reade. 4—Bunyan. 5— 


Bryant. 6—Hawthorne. %7—Holmes. 8—Dickens. 9—Addigon. 
10—Hood. 11—Bacon. 12—Bret Harte. 13—Burns. 14—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 15—Shakspere. 16—Longfellow. 17—Lamb 


18—Wm. Makepeace Thackery. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTOR. 


needs of men, misses and boys. It contains as well a detailed 
explanation of the various parts of a bicycle by an expert 
machinist, with valuable advice on the care, repair and choice 
of a wheel; a specially prepared paper on learning to ride: a 
discussion of the question of exercise for women; the etiquette 
of the wheel; and a great variety of other matter especially 
interesting to the devotees of this exhilarating and health-giviny 
sport. No cyclist of either sex can afford to do without this 
pamphlet, which will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of 2d. or 5 cents. 
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: MODERN LACE ENDS FOR SCARFS. 
The ‘‘ twice-around-the-neck”’ scarf of mull. chiffon. net or 





Fiecurs No. 2.—Mopern Laos ENp ror a SoaRr,. 


grass linen is at present very popular and may be purchased in 
any of the materials named, with various decorations. The 
scarfs and scarf-ends here illustrated, however, must be made, 


since the decorations are of real or hand-made lace of the class - 


named in the title of this article. 

At figure No. 1 is shown a handsome scarf of mull a yard 
and a half long, hemmed at each side and across the ends, which 
are each finished with three points of modern lace. The latter 
is charming used in this design and capacity, and may be made 
as fine or as heavy as desired and of cream or white braids, 
though white is at present more popular on white scarfs than 
deep cream, especially in this kind of lace. 

Figure No. 2 shows a very attractive end for a scarf of net or 
mull. It is Honiton and point combined and is appliquéed on 
the material or scarf after the latter is hemmed along its sides 
with button-hole stitches. After it is secured the superfluous 
material is cut from under the lace. This is one of the prettiest 
designs made. 

At figure No. 83 is shown a scarf-end of mull decorated in 
Ideal Honiton appliqué. The ends are bordered with Honiton 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


braid, which is attached by tiny spiders or rosettes. This-bor- 

“der is, in turn, and with the hems of the sides of the scarf 
finished by a dainty picot edge. Like the other scarfs this one 
is also about a yard and a half long. 

The scarf seen at figure No. 4 is made of net, narrowly 
hemmed at the sides, and widely hemmed at the ends, which sre 
completed with modern lace designed especially for the purpose. 
Although knotted in the four-in-hand style, it may also be worn 
arranged the same as the scarf shown at figure No. 1. 

Scarfs are from nine to twelve and fifteen inches wide, 
according to the fabric selected or the dictates of individual 
taste. If economy must be considered, half the length required 
may be purchased when the fabric is wide; this length may 
then be cut in two and a joining made across the center of the 
scarf. This joining, in consequence of the method of arranging 
such scarfs, will come at the front of the neck, but as the ends 





Fiaure No. 3.—Scarr-Enp ww Appiiqut. 


are carried 
to the back 
of the neck, 
there crossed 
and brought 
around again . 
to the front ee 
and tied et A eos 
or knotted Ey SEPT Ey eas 
there, the PRON eRe Co EN 
joining will eer cathe, ste : Wxee 
not show toa 
noticeable 
extent. 

For the 
information 
contained in 
this article, 
and also for its illustrations, thanks. are due Sara Hadley, 
professional lace-maker, No. 923 Broadway; New York. 





Figure No. 4.—Net SoarF, WITH MODERN 
Lace ENps. 
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DRAWN-WORK. 
2 said of the doileys shown at figures Nos. 1 and 2 that their 
DRAWN WORE BEATE DOIbY. broad borders may be ievoloned ‘oa strips of linen lawn and 
Figure No. 1.—The doily illustrated at figure No. 1 is one used as insertions in the making of baby gowns or of chen. 
of the handsomest of isettes, waigts or any 
the set now being pre- garment or article re- 
sented in THe Dx .In- quiring .such a deco 
Eator. Like the others, : ration. 
it is made of quite : ashe 
heavy, plain linen and SS Sy 17798 SR ee ens 
neatly hemstitched SY ee Minho Silas weber tae. +9) CUCL Cees FINGER-BOWL 
along the hem. Inside UCL GE CEE 66.60 CELI WOO eee at 4 
this “hen is a oe ae See Naa rates CAA. ages a gon ann 
border of fancy drawn- 2 Se BN S\N ag” Ses 5 Ficurg No. 3.—This 
work which  corre- eee % . Se doily is also one of a 
sponds to that around 


tg It is made of gheer 
i Ee ee linen and neatly 
See 1 ey hemmed. _ Although 
the general effect is 
showy, the design i: 
easy of development 
and may be reproduced 


elaborate drawn-work 
the design of which is 
easily developed from 
a reference to the en- 
graving, 


set of finger-bow] doil- 
the outer edge of the lé% Saas eys some of which 
square. Between these | i) ys ee ageave ABET: Cah have already appeared 
two borders is a wide ae |: a (000 e4. gt ee eae, wee in Tae DeEomeartor. 
handsome border of ~ AAT = 


’ 
alr 


without difficulty, after 
CORNER OF DRAWN- gn; Gnspection, ‘ol tibe 
WORK PLATE engraving. 
DOILY. When drawn-work 
doileys or any ‘other 
Fiaure No. 2.—This 


article in drawn-work 
are completed a fresh, 
crisp appearance will 
be given the work by 
placing a cloth wet in 
borax water over it 
on the wrong side 
and then pressing with 
a hot iron, being very 
careful not to bum 
or scorch the cloth 


engraving represents 
a corner of another 
doily of the same set. 
The design is so plain- 
ly represented that 
there is no necessity 
of giving it a word 
description or offering 
an explanation of its 
details. It may be 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE HOME. 


By MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY. 


That architecture is as responsible as any other material 
agency in shaping the destinies of man I am convinced, and, as 
for woman, its influence on character is marked. I hear an 
invisible chorus proclaim, ‘‘ That is so.’? I close my eyes, forget 
my own environment, and lo! I am in the midst of theirs. 

In a corner of a cellar there appears a woman gathering up 
kindling and filling a scuttle with coal, and although the entire 
house is lighted by electricity she carries a tallow candle! The 
architect, in planning the house, could not, of course, consider 
so trifling a matter as a coal-bin, and so the only spot where one 
could be placed and be near the furnace was in the darkest, most 
inaccessible corner. The man who adjusted the electric wires 
in the cellar, although several degrees lower in the social scale 
than the architect, was still above an acquaintance with coal- 
bins. He had put the fixture on a brick pillar at an angle 
which precluded a single ray from falling where it was needed. 
And so every day in the year the candle had to be lighted when 
a fresh supply of fuel was needed. The master of the house 
had said repeatedly that he would have the light changed or 
have another fixture added, but such obscure inconveniences, 
or those which confront our servants only, are easily forgotten. 

One of the ghostly throng that rose before me told me her 
predecessor had, one Summer day, neglected to take the candle 
with her. Stepping on a coil of rope which had been accident- 
ally left near the door of the bin, she shrieked in terror at the 
thought that it was a snake; as she turned to run her foot became 
entangled in the rope, and when she finally freed herself and 
reached the kitchen she fainted. She was a nervous creature, 
with some heart trouble, and four months at a hospital suc- 
ceeded this shock. 

Another of these shadowy, retrospective shapes hobbles on a 
stick over to my side and points to a ladder-like ascent from 
another cellar and then up three similar structures to an attic. 
She had carried many burdens up and down those so-cailed 
stairs, but once when overtaxed by a day of unusually hard 
work she had attempted to take up two great scuttles of coal at 


the same time, she had felt a sharp twinge in her back, and 


since then she had never been ‘‘ any good.”’ In her case misfor- 
tune seemed to follow this unfortunate beginning, and she had 
at last been forced to place her children at the County Asylum 
for Orphans and had gone herself to the Almshuuse. And she 
was & woman who had begun life with more than the average 
amount of strength and courage. 

With a strange, wistful smile another spirit turns to me and 
beckons to a grand front stuirway; up we pass, over rich car- 
pets, past open doorways with rich hangings, the ascent so grad- 
ual it is scarcely perceptible as the foot sinks from one velvet 
pad to that above it. She has no burdens to carry; hers is the 
upward, easy path. Ah, if the architect had sacrificed a few 
feet of the over-spacious drawing and dining rooms and the 
lofty ball-room, some of my companions might not now be 
wearily shadowing me. It is so much more humane to sacrifice 
material thinirs than health, hope and even life itself. 

Back stairways, attic stairways and servants’ rooms often 


’ seem an afterthought of the architect, grudging concessions 
‘ ‘to necessity. There are many vast generously lighted attics to 


which nothing larger than a medium sized trunk can be trans- 
ported, because of the trap-like construction of their entrances. 
A sweet-faced woman in a neat sitting-room points to an open 
fireplace upon which the sun is streaming; her tidy soul has 
been vexed for years by this direct combination of firelight and 
sdunlight—a thing which no architect should permit, since it is 
positively disagreeable and renders even the cleanest fireplace a 
most unsightly object. There is a great host of women lament- 


| ‘ing with uplifted hands that there is no spot in their chambers 


——a 


. suitable for a bed and that the dressing-tables have to be placed 


regardless of the adaptation of light to the mirrors. Another 


‘company proclaims that in store room, pantry and kitchen it 
-daily and hourly suffers needless inconvenience, many women 
are without even a storeroom, and the cupboard built in a dark 


‘corner, unlighted and unventilated, is what has been dignified 
by the architect by the title of pantry. 


But away with these lugubrious messengers! I open my 


§ eyes and see in my own and my neighbour's houses enough 


defects to rouse one’s antagonism to the indifference of some 
architects to what they doubtless regard as the unimportant 
8 


details of their profession. With the eyes of a nation, a state 
or a city upon him, an architect may achieve notable success in 
the erection of a building which appears to meet all require- 
ments. But with dwelling-houses the results are different; 
@ great proportion consists of failures—from more points of 
view than one. To the onlooker there seems not a shadow of 
excuse for perpetrating some of these errors in wood and stone. 

Have an abundance of light and ventilation, but don’t have 
your house all windows. Avoid the double windows; one very 
wide window is much more handsome from within and without, 
is more effectively draped and, when outside blinds are used, is 
infinitely preferable to the double window with its necessarily 
awkward shutter adjustment. Where practicable, have small, 
oblong or square windows placed in closets; a larger window 
interferes with closet space and is not requisite for purposes of 
lighting or ventilation. 

Another word in regard to windows. A recent invention does 
away with the trouble caused by window frames sticking. There 
are side pieces and a lock adjusted to accommodate themselves 
to any expansion or contraction of the woodwork, the sash slid- 
ing easily at all times, and the mechanism being so simple that a 
child can manipulate it. It renders a window practically burglar- 
proof unless the glass be broken, and a delightful feature is that 
either sash or both can be securely locked at any point desired. 
That of itself would recommend the invention to timid souls 
who, realizing that fresh air is essential in sleeping apartments, 
are yet afraid under some circumstances to lower the upper 
sash, as the window cannot then be fastened. When possible 
select the glass for your windows yourself, if you wish to be 
fully satisfied in this important particular. Have your attic 
windows in door shape and to open outward; do not have 
blinds to these windows, A thick, green shade answers perfectly 
for excluding the light. The cellar windows should be well 
above ground, or miniature Niagaras down your cellar walls 
after a heavy Summer shower or a melting snow drift will result. 
Use as large panes of glass as you can for these windows; they 
admit more light and are much more easily cleaned. Have 
screens placed in your cellar windows as soon as the frames are 
in. Insist upon having fastenings to all shutters which will 
allow them to be kept open on windy days and you will not 
have the experience of despondently sitting in semi-gloom with 
all the blinds on the living side of the house closed on account of 
the velocity of the wind. Of course, you will not have door sills! 

Have your main stairway wide and the back stairs as easy of 
ascent as the front. Let the entrance to your attic stairs be 
open and free from projections, and have the stairs broad and 
shallow; the many purposes for which an attic may be used 
demand this convenient arrangement. A large attic makes an 
excellent drying-room for laundry purposes in stormy weather 
and, when the clothes are out of the way, becomes a grand 
play-room for the children. If it can be heated, it may be used 
daily for such a purpose; if not, the children may be warmly 
dressed in coats and caps and sent to the attic for a change of 
air and a frolic, when the weather will not permit outdoor 
recreation. 

Have your fireplaces broad and shallow and with sufficient 
draft to prevent smoking. Do not economize on your hard- 
ware; have the best. Order two keys to your kitchen door and 
six latch keys for your front door, if your family is of any size. 
It is a simple matter to keep two or three carefully put away 
and a comfort to know they are available when needed. Have 
your room lighted from the side; the center chandelier is objec- 
tionable, and, if you are inclined to believe you appear well in 
the evening, avoid sitting directly under it; otherwise you will 
disillusion your most partial admirers, for a strong vertical light 
of this kind brings out every line in the face and casts most 
unbecoming shadows about the eyes and mouth. Have the 
electric lights or gas jets placed to overlook your piano and 
on both sides of your dressing-table; see to this yourself, as 
many architects or electricians will never think of these particu- 
lars, and a tearing up of floors, breaking of plastering and 
re-papering will ensue sooner or later, when you finally deter- 
mine to have the work done. 

Have a well-shelved closet in your library—a small one will 
answer; if there is to be no library, -have a>closet in your 
sitting or living room.  Let'the shelving~in “the-closets through- 
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out the house by all means be shallow. Articles can be much 
mre tidily disposed with this arrangement than on a few deep 
shelves where a variety of articles has to be piled promiscuously. 
The domains of the kitchen, store-room and laundry are each a 
department in itself and are topics to which only an article of 
considerable length will do justice. 

Have your bathroom in the warmest available space in the 
house and, if need be, sacrifice some other point to accomplish 
this end; have China hooks for your bath robes and wooden 
towel-racks securely fastened to the wall, unless you prefer the 
nickel-plated ones. The porcelain-lined bath-tub is one of the 
most satisfactory investments for a house, and it will be worth 
while rather to curtail the cost of the mantels or some of the 
furnishings than forego this practical ]uxury. 

Throughout the house have a simple base-board, one that will 
collect little dust; unless the house be an expensive one and the 
wood work correspondingly rich and ornamental, the less pre- 
tentious the mouldings and base-boards the better, 
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Be sure and have as broad a piazza as you can, and see that 
selected planks are used for it, otherwise you may experience 
unpleasant consequences from the resin which a Summer suo 
will draw from the planks. Have part of the piazza without a 
roof —on that side most protected during the Winter— where the 
children can get the full benctit of the sunlight when the walk- 
ing is unusually bad; if you are not afraid of the night air and 
dew, you can in a hammock enjoy the moonlight and starlizht 
If the roof of the piazza can be used as an upper balcon, 
have a floor laid over the tin. as the noise made by walking on 
a tin roof is very objectionable, and the tin suffers more or less 
damage. 

The time is already here when a person of wealth can com- 
mand the building of a dwelling in which his specifications wil 
be followed even to the smallest details; but for those whose 
means are limited, prudent foresight will secure an ideal result. 
compared with that obtained through the same expenditure of 
money minus this deep personal study and supervisicn, 





TEN DELICIOUS CAKES. 


Readers who appreciate really nice cake will find among the 
following recipes a variety sufficient to suit all tastes and needs. 
Among them is that of the ‘‘ Election Cake’’ dear to a former 
generation, the preparation of which is fast becoming one of the 
‘‘Jost arts.’? Jadies who sell cake through the exchanges, or 
privately, can be sure of pleasing old customers, and winning 
new ones, if the directions given are carefully followed. 

FRUIT CAKE.—One pound of flour, one pound of brown 
sugar, fourteen ounces of butter, ten eggs, three pounds of 
raisins, three pounds of currants, three pounds of citron, a wine- 
zlassful of wine, one of brandy, one of milk, a table-spoonful of 
molasses and one of cinnamon (ground), a tea-spoonful of sale- 
ratus, a teaspoonful of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of mace or 
one nutmeg. Cream the sugar and butter, beat the eggs to a 
stiff froth and stir them in. Mix the flour gradually with the 
butter and sugar, then add the molasses and spice. Dissolve the 
soila in the milk, strain it, and mix with the brandy and wine to 
curdle, Stir the whole into the cake. Just before baking add 
the fruit gradually. a handful of each alternately. If baked into 
thick loaves, it will require from two and a half to three hours. 

SUNFLOWER CAKE.—Two cupfuls of sugar, half a cupful 
of butter, a quarter of a cupful of rich milk or thin cream, one and 
three-quarter cupful of bread flour or two of pastry flour, the 
whites of seven eggs, one tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, half a 
tea-spoonful of soda, the juice of half a lemon, and a quarter 
of a tea-spoonful of the essence of almonds. Beat the butter to 
a cream, gradually add the sugar, then the lemon and, when 
very light, the milk and whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth; add the flour, into which the cream of tarter and soda 
have been well mixed. The amount is enough for two sheets, 
which should be baked in a hot oven. When nearly cool frost 
with an icing composed of two eggs mixed with powdered sugar 
sufficient to thicken it and flavor with lemon or almond. 

FIG CAKE.—Two cupfuls of sugar, two-thirds of a cupful of 
butter, one cupful of rich milk, four scanty cupfuls of flour, five 
eges, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar and one of soda sifted 
with the flour. Mix the butter and sugar thoroughly, then add the 
unbeaten yolks of the eggs; add the milk and flour alternately and 
lastly the beaten whites of the eggs. After the cake is mixed 
cut a sufficient number of figs into small pieces to make two 
cupfuls, flour them lightly and stirin. Bake the cake quickly, 
and when cool frost the under side. 

SPONGE CAKE.—One pint of sugar, one pint of flour, six 


eggs, a few drops of lemon juice and half a cupful of boiling 


water. ub the yolks and sugar to a cream, add the whites, 
beaten very stiff, then the lemon juice and hot water and lastly, 
the flour. Bake half an hour, not tuo slowly at first. This will 
make two long, narrow louves. 

SPICE CAKE.—One and a half cupful of butter, two of 
sugar, one of molasses, one of milk, five cupfuls of flour, four 
egys, one tea-spoonful of ground cloves, one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of cinnamon. half a nutmeg, two tea-spoonfuls of cream 
of tartar, one tea-spoonful of soda, two cupfuls of raisins. 
Cream the butter and sugar thoroughly, and add the eggs well 
beaten, the molasses, milk, spices, the sifted flour, the cream of 


tartar and soda and lastly the raisins. Baké the mixture slowlr. 

POUND CAKE.—One pound of butter, one pound of sugar. 
one pound of flour, nine eggs, the grated rind and juice of one 
lemon. Beat the sugar and butter to a light cream: add the 
yolks beaten light, then the whites beaten to a stiff froth, and 
lastly the flour. Bake slowly. 

DOUGH CAKE.—One pint of milk mixed over night as for 
bread, but with the dough made somewhat stiffer. In the morn- 
ing mix thoroughly a pint of sugar and a pint of butter. 
Stir this weil into the dough, and add three well-beaten ecs:. 
half a pint of stoned raisins, half a tea-spoonful each of cinus- 
mon, nutmeg and saleratus. Bake in a slow oven without 
further raising. 


MADISON CAKE.—Two pounds of flour, two pounds of | 


sugar, two pounds of butter, two pounds of stoned raisins, ove 
pound of citron, two nutmegs, one gill of rose-water and one of 


brandy, twelve eggs, one tea-spoonful of soda dissolved in hot — 


water. Cream the butter and sugar thoroughly, beat the whites 
and the yolks of the eggs separately; add these, then the flour 
and soda, and lastly the raisins and citron. Bake for two hours 
and a half in a moderate oven. 

ALMOND CAKE.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, one 
pound of sugar, one pound of flour, eight eggs, two tea-spoonfuls 
of cream of tartar and one of soda, one small tea-cupful of 
blanched almonds sliced very thin. Flavor with extract of 
almond. Cream the butter and sugar, add the eggs, beaten sep 
arately, then the sifted flour, cream of tartar and soda; stir ip 
the sliced almonds. Put the cake an inch deep into pans, 
spread blanched a)monds evenly over the tup and sift powdered 
sugar to just cover them. Press evenly into the cake with 8 
spoon and bake to a delicate brown. 

ELECTION CAKE.—Two pounds and a half each of 
butter and sugar, four pounds of flour, seven eggs, one quart 
of milk scalded and cooled, one and a half nutmeg grated. 
half a tea-spoonful of cinnamon, half a tea-spoonful of soda 
and half a pint of yeast. Beat the butter and sugar to 8 
cream. Divide it into two equal parts. Rub one part thor- 
oughly into the flour. Now mix with the milk, adding the 
yeast, and set it in a warm place to rise. When very light add 
the remainder of the butter and sugar, also the eggs and spice. 
and let it rise again. When well raised mix the soda with half 
a cupful of dry flour, and sift it intothe dough. Now beat the 
cake for several minutes until it is smooth and creamy. Stir ip 
stoned raisins—more or less according to taste, and place in 
the pans in which it is to be baked. Let it stand until it has 
risen again before putting it in the oven. It should be bake: 
very slowly, so that it may remain at least an hour in the oven 
and yet not be baked a dark-brown. A quick, hard baking will 
entirely ruin the delicacy of the cake; Jet it stand half an hour 
in the pans after taking it out of the oven, turn it carefully out 
and frost the top and sides of the loaves while they are wari. 
It is a good plan to put white paper in the bottom of the pats 
before placing the cake in them. This recipe will provide sufi- 
cient material for seven large loaves. 

MARY J. SAFFOKD. 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


From Dodd, Mead and Company, New York: 

Dariel, by R. D. Blackmore. 

In Kedar's Tents, by Henry Seton Merriman. 

Queen of the Jesters, by Max Pemberton. 

The fact that the poet depicts an impossibility and that the 
setting is improbable lessens not at all the charm of Blackmore's 
romance. As in Lorna Doone—indeed a classic—which will for- 
ever rank highest among Blackmore’s creations, it is not the 
story, but the author’s mode of telling that holds readers— 
through a spell that he alone can weave. His mind is so rich in 
quaint humor regarding morals, philosophies, habits and emo- 
tions that itis natural to conclude that Dartel was in part written 
to relieve his mind of much of the odd picturesqueness that he 
realizes in everyday scenes and duties. And even more than a 
humorist is Blackmore: he is a true lover. She whom he idol- 
izes may well be the envy of all others of her sex. Beautiful as 
& woman could wish, she is wise, discreet—altogether charming. 
Her portraiture is another irresistible fascination that both men 
and women thoroughly enjoy. A Caucasian in Surrey would be 
quite beyond belief in other hands than Blackmore's. A portion 
of his detailed experiences in Daghestan requires an immense 
exercise of credulity; and his accounts of the usages of Les- 
ghians would scarcely allure travellers to the wilds in which 
Schamy! defied all Russia for many a year. Blood feuds in Cir- 
cassia are suspended, he says, only during religious festivals; 
but, happily, there are many of these holydays in Russia. At 
Other times homicide becomes not only a duty, but a pleasure— 
of brothers to slay brothers, of parents to kill their children, of 
the wedded to torture each other, provided a wrong has been 
committed. 

The historian and the fastidious critic revelled Jn Kedar’s 
Tents while the story was being issued in monthly install- 
ments. Chartists who can remember half a century feel the 
pulses stir as they look over its pages. Rich gentlemen with a 
love for political adventure outside their own island had an 
opportunity then to display their wit and to enjoy the exercise 
of their natural courage. The romance is by land and sea, in 
Britain, in Algeciras, in Toledo and Madrid; and everywhere is 

disclosed diplomacy and rapid movement between Carlists and 
their enemies—between conspiracy and candor. In Kedar's 
Tents courage wins, as it ought. A curious and at this time a 
thrilling prophecy is related as coming from the lips of a Span- 
lard: ** It will come at length, and Spain will be a Republic.” 

Max Pemberton, doubtless, is indebted to both fact and fiction 
for the first of his stories of the Queen of the Jesters, a real char- 
acter during the reign of Louis XV., Corinne de Montesson. She 
was noted for unwise charities and her clever defeat of justice 
when her compassion was stirred or her sense of humor and love 
of a practical joke was appealed to. Her purse was unlimited, 
and she could command the services of courageous, unlettered, 
men who believed her capable of achieving miracles. Between 
the king and the chief of police she secured the approval of the 
former whenever she wished to evade ora break a law. Nobody 
knew how, but that she did rule Paris until A. D. 1779 is proved 
by the state records. She retained the role of jester to the time 
of her death, at the age of sixty-four. She was cruel or tender, 
according to her liking or caprices, vagabonds being her favor- 
ites and gentlemen her playthings and her victims. Her career is 
another blot upon the pages of French history; her story a psy- 
chological study of deepest interest. 


From D. Appleton and Company, New York: 

A Fiery Ordeal, by Tasma. 

New Letters of Napoleon, by Lady Mary Loyd. 

A Prince of Mischance, by T. Gallon. 

All phases of the life endured or enjoyed by English speaking 
people in far-off Australia, whether in towns or at stations in the 
bush, differ so widely from ours in its interests and usages that 
stories are usually as difficult of belief as ghostly adventures or 
fairy tales. Many of the experiences that Tasma relates in his 
latest novel are thrilling, especially that of a fire at Narra-Gurra 
and the flight from it, which really was ‘‘a fiery ordeal.” second 
Only to that suffered by the hero and heroine of this vivid 
romance. There is a directness in the writer’s methods— 
& definite approach to genius. The story comes very near con- 
vincing readers of its entire truth. 


New Letters of Napoleon—that is, letters newly published, are 
not likely to cause any increased admiration for Napoleon, phil- 
anthopy or statesmanship. Intrigues and conspiracies in almost 
every one of these chronologically arranged letters tell the story 
of his ignoble ambitions and evil methods. The life or happiness 
of no one was respected or considered, if they stood in the path 
he chose to take. Many biographies of the man have been 
written from various points of view, and admiration, more or 
less enthusiastic, was seldom witheld. But time has given the 
world a better perspective. None of his ‘‘lives” has furnished 
as vivid and realistic a portrayal of the man and his selfishness 
as does his correspondence, written from January 29, 1800 to 
May 19, 1815, to men and women of all ranks and conditions, 
alien and kin. He has revealed his real self, and his disclosures 
are appalling. For historical reference these letters are invalu- 
able; they are the letters which Napoleon III. omitted from his 
collection in which his ancestor’s reputation was carefully and— 
in a way—yjustifiably protected. The omitted letters would 
have lessened the last Emperor’s own glory. To-day we have 
the unvarnished truth long due to much befogged and misin- 
formed students of history. Every thought and act was for 
the first Napoleon’s personal advancement and security, though 
ostensibly for the glory of France. 

A Prince of Mischance is by no means an enlightening title to 
the thrilling story. There is a prince in it—a Greek—, but the 
mischance is not his especially. The book has a purpose, which 
is well carried out; it proves the need of early mental train- 
ing, if even a moderate success in life is to be attained, although 
the author says nothing to this effect. Consequences do this for 
him, and with better result. A pessimistic critic would say that 
only the incapables in this romance attain contentment and 
prosperity. The great-hearted and the heroic fail, und the story 
gives no hint to the disappointed of anything better beyond, 
so reserved is the author of his personal convictions. The book 
contains much that is unpleasant, but it brings a certain amount 
of self-forgetfulness—after all the best reason for reading most 
novels. ; 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York: 

The Whirlpool, by George Gissing. 

Simon Dale, by Anthony Hope. 

Andrée’s Balloon Expedition, by Henri Lachambre and Alexis 
Macharon. 

Treasury of American Verse, by Walter Larned. 

Gissing does not tell cheerful stories. He cannot see sunny 
shores upon which to build happy complications in the fortunes 
and characters be selects. Women novelists are not unjustly 
rebuked for incessantly twanging on the sexual theme; but 
Gissing, the man, has set low emotions pulsating from wave to 
wave in The Whirlpool. Such sentiment becomes fatiguing and 
destructive to true literary art. Fortunately, the story is uncon- 
vincing; if it were a true picture, our world would be a less 
agreeable place to live in. The faithless wife among respected 
women is happily not as common a creature as Gissing would 
persuade us to believe. How he learned the secrets of intrigues 
through the ‘instrumentality of the vilest of malicious, even 
destructive gossip is past finding out. Hehas no lack of vigorous 
language, and of heart-grinding experiences he must have had 
more than his share; otherwise there would have been in the 
voluminous story an occasional laugh to relieve its sombreness. 

Authony Hope has delved with patience and good purpose into- 
a remote period of England’s history and reproduces many 
occurrences in a manner characterized by an only too faithful 
portrayal of the prevailing indelicacy. He proves indirectly 
what writers of ancieut history make plain: that the civilization, 
as we term it, of three hundred years or so ago was as far below 
that of to-day as that which preceded it by many hundreds of 
years was superior to that which we, nearing the twentieth 
century, know. This story Simon Dale is of a countryman, who 
knew nothing of court intrigues or personal depravity or dis- 
soluteness, who met Nell Gwynn and fell a victim to her charms. 
The intimacy resulted in his advancement, but her friendship 
was also a source of injury. The novel will prove enchanting 
to students of history who do not object to poetry and romance 
even when associated with scenes of tragedy. —According to the 
author Nell Gwynn was-@ better woman-_than-is- generally sup- 
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posed. Simon Dale first knew her under a fictitious name in 
his own town, whither she and her mother had fled to escape a 
plague prevalent in London. He had no intimation of her 
relations with the king, but he had a haunting dream of the 
result of his own ambitions that gave him courage when he most 
needed it for himself and the woman whom he loved without fear 
of any rebuke from conscience. It is no small gratification to 
know that poor Nell was better than we had judged her, and 
that one man, Simon Dale, could not be misled by the glamour of 
court life or the prospects of political advancement. One of the 
interesting points of the story is a pre-natal prediction of what 
Simon’s life was to be and its fulfillment. Readers with a weak- 
ness for superstitions will be held in closer sympathy with the 
writer through this element than by its revelations of court life. 

In connection with the attempt at locating the North Pole by 
an aerial expedition, the story of Andrée’s balloon and its 
mechanical arrangements, its apparatus and management, will 
be of intense interest to many. The humor of the two writers 
of the book Andrée’s Balloon Expedition makes their diaries 
attractive reading, while their estimates of the scientific value of 
the expedition are instructive. Their stories end, one when he 
has seen the balloon safely at its destination; the other when it 
sails away into invisibility and the gray mysteries of the unknown. 
Ten days or so later one message, then another, sent by carrier 


pigeons from the balloon, reaches a waiting worli—the last we- 


know of the courageous Andrée and his companions. 

Dear friends in verse long gone beyond ready recall, tender 
-2 sweet as ever, are the poems Walter Larned has gath- 
cicd into his ‘‘ Treasury,” though many poems are missing that 
would have been welcomed. So glad are readers to renew 
friendships with rhythms beloved that it is not difficult to pardon 
the compiler for introducing six of his own songs in a volume in 
which he presents only two by Sidney Lanier, and one by Celia 
Thaxter. Longfellow is honored by two more selections than 
Larned has selected from himself. But is it fair to say that each 
of his own cluster is worthy of a place in any treasury of song. 
Not every poet is sufficiently courageous with his own or suffi- 
ciently discriminating with others’ to make so valuable a group 
up within a book of three hundred pages. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York: 

Where the Trade Wind Blows, by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. 

Southern Soldier Stories, by George Cary Eggleston. 

The Celebrity. by Winston Churchill. 

The Pride of Jennico, by Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

Garden Making, by L. H. Bailey. 

Tales of the Windward Islands, twelve in number, tell with 
artistic realism what the natives of these sunny spots in the sea 
are and also what and who are the men, of crafty brains and 
cruel souls for the most part, who dwell with the blacks and 
make pitiless use of them. Not that this phase is emphasized ; 
on the contrary, the pictorial, the poetic, the innocently wicked 
and the wickedly or oppressively moral is what is depicted 
with such startling skill. An uncommonly keen literary craft 
has Mrs. Crowninshield. Not a sentence too many nor a needless 
word is written in the book. The imaginations of readers are 
permitted to work their will here and there; abrupt definiteness 
charms, but never offends. leserve in detail is fascinating and 
unusual. Where the Trade Wind Blows is a rare delight to fasti- 
dious imaginations. In creative intention it strikes a novel note 
where life glows without introspection. It analyzes complex 
emotions and stirs vexing problems or motives. It is not a 
romance, but a fact ina beautiful setting. Witha finger between 
the leaves of this uncommon novel a reader may dream but not 
sleep. 

Stories of unconscious heroism, stirring to tears and uplifting 
men’s hearts, are the pithy, touching anecdotes of Southern 
Soldier Stories, fifty of which are presented in the volume of 8 
hundred and fifty pages. Northern lads will obtain in this book 
a clearer and truer point of view of the relations between whites 
and blacks in the old days. As a rule, considerative, true- 
hearted men and women on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s 
line would be glad to forget that there ever had been an unkindly 
feeling between North and South; yet otherwise these noble 
examples of manliness, of patriotism, of courage and of chivalry 
could not have been recorded. George Cary Eggleston adds not 
advop of bitterness with which to vex his readers. He is fine- 
fibred, and his stories vibrate with tenderness. 

The Celebrity is a story bubbling with comedy—a capital skit 
upon men who have carefully planned to be known to the world 
and afterward bemoan the pretended inconvenience of noto- 
riety. Quaint as is the principal character, he is by no means 
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uncommon. In this novel of heroes, however, in which there is 
only enough of the heroine to hold the tale well together, the real 
hero is a big, loud-voiced, over-prosperous man with a large hos- 
pitality, a warm heart and a love of conviviality ; and he has an 
idea of honor, principally of his own conception. The writer of 
the story says of him: ‘I still think I could have modelled a 
better face out of putty.’? Persons with less easy manners were 
ashamed of his public clappings on the back, but they accepted 
his dinners and the enjoyment of his yacht and his tally-ho. He 
had a talent for picturesque profanity—a weakness not indulged, 
however, in the presence of the wife of whom he was truly proud 
and fond. His manner with her, perhaps, was due to her 
sweetly subduing influence. She says of him—not critically, 
but more in a descriptive way: ‘‘he is old enough to know 
better and too old to be taught.” No funnier or more original 
story has been given to the public for many a day, nor one # 
vivid in flesh-clothed pictures of really ordinary people. Its 
happenings are ina diverting tangle. They are romantic, and 
to read Winston Churchill’s account of what young women can 
do will create a confidence in their sagacity and self-control. 

The Pride of Jennico is a strange tale and one unusually well 
told. Pride of family and the tyranny of blood in the veins of 
each of its exalted characters keeps its grip no matter how the 
logic or culture of a belief in a universal brotherhood strives to 
loosen it. This is the romance of a man of English ancestry and 
Bulgarian military education; his high social experiences im- 
pelled him to observe the precedents of his lineage. To accom- 
plish this ambition his readers are rushed through a series of 
savagely strange experiences. If it be a collaborated novel, as 
the names on the title page—Agnesand Egerton Castle— indicate. 
it is a union of pens in close sympathy. A harmony of fierce 
imaginations is rare, as, perhaps, it should be, but here the joint 
high literary and constructive merit demands admiration. 

Any one who owns a bit of earth will find L. H. Railey's illus 
trated book, Garden Making, invaluable. The cultivation of az 
acre, or the care of a window ledge, a lawn to be shrub bor- 
dered, or a porch to be hung with vines, the kitchen garden for 
market or home produce, svil, seeds, exposures, gathering and 
storing, etc., are all practically treated. 


From Lee and Shepard, Boston: 

Hawais’s Story, by Hawait'’s Queen, Liliuokalani. 

The Painter in Oil, by Daniel Burleigh Parkhurst. 

Water Color Painting, by Grace Barton Allen. 

A dethroned queen without hope of restoration is in a pitiable 
condition, but Liliuokalani asks for no personal compassion. 
She tells her story simply and with more definiteness of manner 
and detail than might be expected from her. If here and there 
she shows a child’s delight in ceremonious attentions from di:- 
tinguished persons during her retirement, no one will deny her 
that enjoyment. Her pride in her descent from an unbroken 
line of royal personages is natural, though her readers may 
recognize no particular distinction in being of the house of 
Ahua I., or even of Kamehameha I. Her gencalogy is lengthy, 
and as it is inclusive of every degree of kinship, one is convinced 
of its accuracy. How her ignorance of political matters occa- 
sioned her dethronement may be read between the lines of her 
naive story. Hawaii’s Queen holds her emotions in the firmest 
control, but, perhaps, she has fewer to curb in view of the fact 
that she is of an almost tropical race. She appeals to all the 
world for justice to her people and trusts it will yet be granted. 

The Painter in Oil has the sub-title, A Complete Treatise on 
the Principles and Technique Necessary to the Painting of Pir- 
tures in Oil Colors. There are many illustrations in this volume. 
which relates largely to the mechanical details of painting. Te 
amateurs in art the book will be of great assistance, as well 
those who study paintings in order to understand properly their 
value. To paint and to judge paintings requires an identi! 
training. To persons remote from the centers of art many 
excellent engravings or photogravures of the work, of such mea 
as Franz Hals, Manet, Dfirer, Velasquez, Millet, Munkacsy. 
Angelo, Whistler and others will prove of keen interest and 
pleasure. The writer, Daniel Burleigh Parkhurst, is himseif 
an eminent painter. 

A Book of Elementary Instructions for Beginners and Amas- 
teurs is Water Color Painting, the title of Grace Barton Allen's 
valuable effort. It is daintily illustrated by herself and contains 
reproductions of all the water-color effects in common use. How 
to select, mix and apply colors with due respect for outline }s 
here explained with a definiteness that will be valuable to the 
self-instructed student,),and .if he, places himself later uuder 
instruction, he will have little to unlearn. 


C.P 26. 
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“BABY’S IVORY BATH.” 


Nothing is more easily affected by irritation than the 
dainty, delicate skin of a young child. 

Ivory Soap is healing, cleansing and refreshing. It is 
wholly free from impurities, and leaves the tenderest skin soothed by its 


mild, creamy lather. er 


FROM A WATER COLOR 
LY IRVING R. WILES. 


Copyright, 1498, by The Procter & Gamble Co. , Cincinnath 
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ADVANCE SPRING STYLES 


in a generous variety of ladies’, misses’ and children’s costumes, tea-gowns, wrappers, silk waists, 
shirt-waists, silk petticoats, under-skirts, dress skirts, two-piece reefer and blouse suits, bicycle 
suits, wash suits, wash and wool dresses, jackets, capes and infants’ cashmere cloaks are shown in 
our Special Cloak and Suit Catalogue. Ladies desiring ‘‘ up-to-date” garments at moderate prices 
should not fail to send us their name and address for a copy of this beautiful catalogue. We send 
it free to any address outside of Chicago. Send for it to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., sstavisnea ws7. 


We Sell Everything You Use. 111 to 120 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. Original Mail Order House. 
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D. 1837 — Ladies’ Silk 
Petticoat made of 
changeable Taffeta silk, 
style same as indicated, 
ru a has five rows 
cording. ........ 

eee ee Price $5.50 
D. 1699— Ladies’ Shirt- 
Waist, made of French 
Gingham in beautiful 
Scotch Plaideffects,style 
as illustrated; detach- 


able white linen 

collar. Price... $1. 

2 1861 — Ladies’ Silk 
aist, made of plain 


n, four clusters 
of tucking across front. 


D. 1841 — Ladies’ sill 
Petticoat, made o 
Scotch plaid Taffeta sil) 
finishe with 10.5 


d fe 
bone. Price. 910.5 


D. 1753—Ladies’ Dreg 
Skirt, made of mohali 
brilliantine, coler black 
same etyle and patter 


D.- 1761—Ladies’ Dres; 
Skirt, made of mohat 
brilliantine, color blac] 
only, style same a, 
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D. 1617 D. 1625 D. 1959 


D. 1751 






D. 1751—Ladies’ Dress Skirt, made of two-toned novelty suiting in “Zig Zag Bayadére” 
stripe, colors black and red or black and blue, stylishly cut and splendidly made........... Price $3.00 


D. 1621—Ladies’ Two-Piece Reefer Suit, made of imported covert cloth, style same as illustration, 
splendidly tailored, jacket lined with taffeta silk in new shades, skirt lined with percaline, $12 5 
stylishly cut and splendidly made Price . 


D. 1617—Ladies’ Two-Piece Suit, made of all-wool Cheviot serge, color navy or black, style same as 
illustration ; blouse-jacket, made with tight fitting back and pouch front, may be worn open or buttoned 
closely, lapel faced with satin and lined with Rhadame. Skirt stylishly cut and well $9 50 
NI ais canbe enn nt Valo task a as aan adn wes das en a tee hiéwenna dauhonwad Price . 

D. 1625--Ladies' Two-Piece Reefer Suit, made of imported whipcord, color light-tan only, style as illus- 


trated. Jacket is lined throughout with changeable Taffeta Silk, skirt lined with best perca- $18 00 
line and faultlessly tailored, a thorough tailor-made suit................ .................... Price s 


D. 1759—Ladies’ Dress Skirt, made of English flannel suiting, color navy only, style as illus- $3 75 
trated; has fourteen rows ot CUGRIT Irk EAFMGOES BOVIS osc nnk ccncoosvorkdatancanchideus eben cc Price ’ 
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Artistic 


rouse Purnishiné and 
Decoration. 


Uncommonly pleasing results may be accom- 
plished in the architecture of a room by the intro- 
duction of fitments which any carpenter can supply. 
Unsightly corners may be filled by these additions, 
which will at once contribute to the ornamental 
effect and practical purpose of aroom. Preferably 
the work is stained or enamelled to match the fin- 
ishing of the room, though there is no reason why 
in an apartment finished in dark wood the fitments 
should not be enamelled in white, especially in a 
bedroom or boudoir. 

A fitment is shown in the first engraving built in 
the corner of a boudoir. In this arrangement one 
portion serves as a wash-stand and supports a pitcher 
and basin. The sides are laid with glazed tiles 
below a mirror, Above the mirror are a curtained 
shelf and a small cabinet. A palm droops over the 
cornice. Below the wash-stand a curtain, which 
may be of plain China silk or Liberty print, may 
conceal a receptacle for shoes or other articles 
of the kind. At one side of the wash-stand is a 
window with a deep sill; the lower sash is hung 
with a dotted Swiss curtain, and a valance hangs 
at the top of the window frame, the same rod sup- 
porting a long curtain of blue denim. At the other 
side is another window, the upper sash of which is 
of stained glass, the lower one being curtained 
like its neighbor. An arched grille is fixed in 
the window frame, with very effective results. A 
settle is built below the window and upholstered 
with Liberty print, a deep valance falling below. 
Several cushions are scattered over the couch. 





A rug is spread over the polished floor, ana a cherry 
chair with an embossed leather cobbler’s seat stands 
invitingly near one window. 

In the second illustration is shown a corner of a sitting. 
room. A cherry desk, an upholstered chair and a marble 
stand supporting a vase of flowers comprise the furniture. 
A long French window with an arched grille transom is 
hung with a long flowered silk curtain, edged with silk 
fringe and artistically draped at the top. Such a curtain 
is usually chosen with reference to the colors in the 
wall-paper. <A large rug lies on the floor. Other fur. 
niture, such as rockers and an Indian stool, could be 
introduced. Fashionable wall-paper for a living-room 
is in Marie Antoinette style— that is, striped and decorated 
with garlands of flowers in natural tints. 

Sultry Summer days suggest airy, light draperies and 
colors. A charming retreat from the noonday sun may 
be devised with a little thought and ingenuity, using the 
illustration below as a guide. Instead of choosing dark 
woodwork and furniture, let it be of bird’s-eye maple, 
polished oak or even white enamel. A delightfully rest- 
ful and artistic color scheme may be carried out in green 
in a soft olive shade and gold, with a touch of rose-pink 
here and there. The walls are hung with cartridge paper in 
olive-green, with a deep frieze that is almost white figured 
in pink and green. The woodwork and floor are hard- 
finished ; the latter is highly polished and is partly covered 
with a rug carrying out the chosen colors. From the 
prettily arched grille in the window is hung a draped 
curtain of silk having a cream ground, with clusters of 
pink roses and their foliage profusely scattered upon it. 
The fringe edging the curtain is green, as is also the cord 
which holds up the loop. The desk, chair and table are 
of maple. A screen, upholstered in silk to correspond 
with that used fur the drapery, stands near by, and a 
jardinitre holding a palm is a desirable addition. 
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OB “<Seums 'x YOUR SIZE AND YOUR SHAPE, 


Providing You Are Not More Than 46 Inches, Bust Measure. 


THE BUTTERICK DRESS FORMS. 32323523 


lied according to Bust 
Waist Measures, Measures to be taken in the same way as for one of our Body-Fitted and Skirt-Fitted Patterns. See instructions *‘ How 
to Take Measures ’’ on the lower part of this page. As per the annexed schedule, the First Column under the word ‘‘Bust”’ indicates the 
Bust Measures in which we are prepared to supply Ladies’ Forms, either as Bust Forms alone, oras Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and 
Extension Stands. The next Four Columns indicate the various Waist Measures in which Forms of any Bust Measures specified : 
can be obtained. Forms for Misses and Girls can be had 
in sizes for 4, 8, 12 and 16 years, elther as Bust Forms 
BUsT WAIST alone, or as Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and Extension 
7 7 Stands. No effort or expense has been spared in secur. 
ing such effecta in these Forms as will entitle them to 
rank in the same class of manufacture as the Butterick 
Patterns themselves. Our Forms DO NOT measure the 
full size of the garment at the bust or waist, or at any 
point, as a necessary allowance for closing and for waist 
stays (bones, etc.) is made in every Form. 


Whenever a Form is desired for individual use, we ad- 
vise the intending purchaser to send us a weil fitted 
waist or waist lining, so that we may select the appro- 
priate size of Bust Form, or make a special Form to fit 

he garment. If a Special Form is required, which we 

tis Rocce se es cannot furnish from stock shapes, as per the schedule 

36 20 22 24 | 26 herewith, a charge of from fifty cents to three dollars 

additional is e, according to the extra time required 

= ee 21 et in making the Special Form. In case it is necessary to 

23 25 | make a Special] Form to suit an individual shape, we will, 

ee ee eS before m 8 the charge to cover the entire 

3s {| 32 | 24 26 | 2& cost. Should our estimate of extra cost not prove satis- 

——_—__—:. —_—_— = factory, we will return the original remittance. Waists or linings, that are sup 
40 24 | 26 | 28 | 30 


is | 18 | 20 
is | 20 | 22 
















plied us to show sizes required, will be returned with the forms. 





42 26 | 28 | 30 | 32 PRICES: Bust Form. . Full Form. 
28 | 30 | 32 | 34 Ladies’, - - $3.00 $6.00 
/30 | 82 | 34 | 36 Misses’, 16 years, 2.50 5.50 
| Girts’, {2 years, 2.00 5.00 
nished ia correct. proportions. for "a_ garment Girls’, 8 years, 1.75 4.50 
measuring 18 of 2) oF 2 or 41 inches at’ the Child’s, 4 years, 1.50 4.00 





t# Transportation Payable by Party Ordering. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 





How To e» 
TAKE hi 
MEASURES (‘ 
FOR 
PATTERNS  }‘ 
AND 
FORMS. / 





tng a Rust Measure to be taken, or fora dy’s Bust Form  aronnd the breast, ovER the garment the coat is to be worn over. In ordering 
or Full Form: — Put the measare around the body, ovER the dress, close fora boy, give the age also. 


For the lattern of a Lady’s Basque or oy Garment requir- For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat: — Measare 
a 
under the arms, drawing it closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. 


2 § Boy’s Trousers :—Put the mea 
For the Pattern of a Lady’s Skirt or any Garment requir- For the Pattern of a Man's or Boy 
: 5 ure around the body, oveR the trousers at the waist, drawing it closely 
bl aad oo Meusure to be fakon-. Put the measure around the waist, —NoT Too TiaHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 
Touscular part of the upper arm, about an inch below the lower part of the peck measure the exact size where the neck-band encircles it, and allow one 
arm’s-eye, drawing the tape closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. " inch—thus, if the exact size be 14 inches, select a Pattern marked 15 inches. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Coat or Vest:—Put tbe For the breast, put the measure around the body, Over the vest, UNDER tae 
Mensure around the body, unDER the jacket, close under the arme, drawing it jacket or coat, close under the arms, drawing it closeely—NotT too TiexT. in 
closeiy—noT Too TIaHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. ordering a Boy's Shirt Pattern, give the age also. 


ge" Take the MEASURES FOR Misszs’ and LITTLE G1R18’ PATTERNS OR FORMS THE SAME AS FOR Lapigs’. In ordering, give the ages also. 


T tail t di b il, at time, $1.00 ore for | 
Offer to Purchasers of Patterns. 72,207 rete cisternae rae oe Or Mensotoleean Feomox 
postpaid, free of charge. Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail at one time, 50 Cents for Patterns, with 10 cents ad- 


ditional, we will forward, on receipt thereof, a copy of METROPOLITAN FasHions. For Advertisement of this Publication, 
see 3d Page of Cover of this Issue. ° 


O ders for Packages of Patterns the followi Discounts will be | 
Rates for P ackages of Patterns. allawede but ‘ihe eauie Amount must be ordered. sGHE ae " | 
On Receipt of $3.00, we will allow a selection to the value of $4.00 in Patterns. 


66 bé $5.00, “ce 6s rT sé 66 $7.00 66 
66 66 $10.00, és 66 66 66 66 $15.00 66 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. c1imitea, 7 to 17 West, Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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OUR LIVERY PLATE. 


333 BIIEERE Cee 


Particular attention is called to Our New 
Livery Puate. In the variety of the LivEriEs 
illustrated and in the superiority of the INpr- 
VIDUAL Desicns this PLaTE is one of the 


MOST NOTABLE 
EVER ISSUED. 


Among the garments portrayed are CoacH- 
MAN'S RipinG Trousers, Breecnrs, VESTS, 
Frock Coat AND MorninG Coats; Foot- 
MAN’S TROUSERS, BREECIIES, VEST, COATEE, 
PANTRY JACKETS AND Furtt DkEss;_ ALSuU 
Dress FOR MasTER OF THE Hounxpbs AND 
LivERY FOR Pap Groums, Hatit Boys AaNnpD 
PaGEs, 


This Plate, with Descriptive Book 
of Explanatory Diagrams, etc., will 
be sold at $1.00 per Copy. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 


¢ to 17% West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


Our Cutlery Circular 


Will be Mailed on Application. 





te” The Prices quoted are the same as before 


the New Tariff Bill was passed. We shall continue 
furnishing these Goods at the OLD, LOW PRICES 
until the STOCKS are exhausted, after which we 
shall discontinue handling Cutlery. Therefore, if you 
want Cheap Cutlery from us, order NOW. _<] 


THE LIST includes Button-Hole Cutters, Shears and 
Scissors of all Styles, Tailors’ Points, Manicure Imple- 
ments, Pocket Knives, etc. It will pay you to examine 
the LIST before crdering. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. «imitea, 


¢ to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 


QUR CLERICAL PLATE. 


The CLERICAL PLATE we have Just 
IssuED is of SPECIAL IMPORTANCE to all who 
make a Specialty of or are in any way inter- 
ested in CLERICAL GARMENTS. It is authentic 
in every detail and illustrates CLERGYMEY’s 
DouBLE AND SINGLE BREASTED FrRocK Coats, 
ANGLICAN AND RoMAn Cassocks, CAPE OVER- 
COAT, SINGLE-BREASTED | Sack Coats, ETC 


A SUPPLEMENTARY PLATE illustrates 
CLERICAL AND CHORAL SURPLICES AND Cas- 
cocks, GENEVA Gown, BisHop’s DREss, ETC. 


The Price of Both Plates, with Descriptive 
Book Containing Explanatory Diagrams 
and other Interesting Matter, includ- 
ing Styles for Collegiate Wear, 
$1.00 per Set. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 


7 to 17% West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR OUR CIRCULAR or 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


on Social Culture, the Domestic Sciences and Arts and 
all Matters pertaining to the Household. 


ONE DOLLAR BOOKS: 


GOOD MANNERS. THE PATTERN COOK-BOOK. 
SOCIAL LIFE. HOME-MAKING AND HOUSEKEEPING: 
DELSARTE PHYSICAL CULTURE. NEEDLE AND BRUSH. 
BEAUTY. KINDERGARTEN PAPERS. 
NEEDLE-CRAFT. 

50 CENT BOOKS: 
THE ART OF CROCHETING (Introduc- | WOOD CARVING and Pyrography or 

Poker-Work. 


MASQUERADE AND CARNIVAL. 

THE ART OF GARMENT CUTTIM, 
FITTING AND MAKING. 

DRAWN-WORK. 

TATTING AND NETTING. 


tory). 
FANCY ae PRACTICAL CROCHET- 


wo 
THE ART OF KNITTING. 
FANCY AND PRACTICAL KNITTING. 
THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


25 CENT PAMPHLETS: 
PLEASANT PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN. | THE DINING-ROOM AND ITS APPOIWNT- 
PRETTY PURSUITS FOR CHILDREN. MENTS. 
VENETIAN IRON WORK. THE HOME. 
PARLOR PLANTS AND WINDOW DAY ENTERTAINMENTS AND OTHER 
GARDENING. FUNCTIONS. 
eee ALPHABETS for Marking Se OME AND PROFESSIONS POR 


ros. 
RECITATIONS AND tow TO RECITE. HOW HEALTH PROMOTES BEAUTY. 
SOCIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. ART our ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROID- 


156 CENT PAMPHLETS: 





MOTHER AND BABE. 
DAINTY DESSERTS. 
ae wa AND NOURISHMENT FOR 


LIDS. 
TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND CONUN- 
DRUMS. 


FANCY DRILLS. 
SMOCKING, FANCY STITCHES, CROSS- 

STITCH and DARNED NET DESIGNS. 
THE CORRECT ART OF CAND Y-MAKING. 
THE PERFECT ART OF MODERN 


DANCING. 
EXTRACTS AND BEVERAGES. 


THE PERFECT ART OF CANNING AND 
PRESERVING. 
BIRDS A AND BIRD-KEEPING. 
ANUAL OF LAWN TENMIS. 
BEES AND BEE-KEEPING 
USES OF CREPE AND TISSUE PAPERS. 
WEDDINGS AND WEDDING ANNIVER- 
CHILD LIFE. 
DOGS, CATS AND OTHER PETS. 
HEALTH. How to be Well and Live 
NT Ww 
BURNT WORK. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd. 


7to 17 West Thirteenth)Street; New York. 
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There can be no beauty without health. 
There can be no health without good blood. 
Those blots on beauty, pimples, eruptions, boils 
etc., are all the result of bad blood. . The 
remedy that will cleanse the blood will clear 


“"" Dr. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilia 


one of the oldest of family medicines, will 
cleanse the blood, clear the skin, brighten the 
complexion, and put the entire body on a firm 
footing of health. It’s the great spring medicine. 


For sale by all druggists. Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. Write for No. 13, Dr. Ayer’s Medical 
Library. Free. 

















_PISOS CURE FOR re 
‘The Best Cough 8 . 
Tastes Good. Vio in ime 


We offer you 
NSold by Druggists, = a ready - made 
CONSUMPTION — medicine for 
Coughs, Bronchitis and other dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Like other so-called Patent Medi- 
cines, it is well advertised, and, hav- 
ing merit, it has attained a wide sale 
under the name of Piso’s Cure. for 
Consumption. 





Piso’s Cure for Consumption is now a ‘‘ Nos- 
trum,” though at first .it was compounded after a 
prescription by a regular physician, with no idea 
that it would ever go on the market as a proprie- 
tary medicine. But after compounding that pre- 
scription over a thousand times in one year, we 
named it ‘*Piso’s Cure for Consumption,” and 
began advertising it in a small way. A medicine 
known all over the world is the result. 

Why is it not just as good as though costing fifty 
<ents to a dollar for a prescription and an equal 
sum to have it put up at a drug store ? 


Prepared by 
THE PISO COMPANY, Warren, Pa. 










Divide a cake of Ivory Soap 

with a stout thread and you 

have two perfectly formed cakes 

NRC eRe 
iT FLOATS. 








49 LBS. OF FAT 
- = | Dr. Edison’s 
ry Obesity Pills and 
Reducing Tablets 


Reduced Mrs. M’Pherson, 
A Well-known Chicago Lady. 


SAMPLES FREE. 





JOSEPHINE M’'PHERSON., 


Letters addressed by ladies to Mra. Dr. Amy M. Henry, who is at the 
head of our Woman's Department, will be opened and answered by 
Mrs. Henry or her chief assistant. 


7946 Wright Street, Chicago, IL, May 4, 1888. 
LORING & CO., 58-60 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN :—I bave taken Dr. Edison's Obesity Pills and Reducing Tablets lex 
than two months, and am rediuced in flesh and weight from 24 to 19% pounds, apd 
entirely cured of that smothering, oppressive feeling which long harassed me. My 
abdominal reduction is seven inches. You are at liberty to use this letter and my 
photograph in the newspayers and in your publications, and all my friende and 
neighbors will testify as to my improved health and appearance. I will abo 
answer letters of inquiry. Yours respectfully, 

JOSEPHINE M’PHERSOS. 


Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and Reducing Tablets are perfectly harmless, 
strengthen and invigorate ali who use them. ee. Pills, $1.50 a bottle; three 
bottles, @4A—enough for one treatment. Reducing Tablets, §2 a box. Dr. Edison's 
Remedies are sweet, palatable and handy totake. Obesity is sometimes caused 
and is eee n accom ied by digestive derangements, rheumatism and -heart 
disease. LORING’S GERM-KILLER REMED will cure you and help rou & 
get thin. Dyspepsia Tablets, 50c.a box: Laxative Tablets, 50c. a box; Rhec- 
matism Tablets, 5c. a box; Heart Tab ots © a box. 
contain that marvellous specific, LORING'S GERM-KILLER. It ia the result & 
Abbott Loring’s research and experiment with the Roentgen or X-ray. It is 3 
product of our own laboratory, and its elements are known to us alone. Tell 
your fat husbands and brothers that we have... 


Speeial remedies fer BIG, FAT MEN. 


We send free ‘How To Cure Osssity.” 50 portraits and numerous other ills 
trations; invaluable information. Fat folks send for it. We forward 
promptly. No printing on our envelopes. Mention department number below 
ou your envelope when you write. 


LORING & CO. Siwtarstcrcin 
ept. [ 


3 Hamiiton Place, Bcston, Mass. 
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ILLUSTRATION AND 


Fievre No. 175 G.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ waist. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9925 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, 
and is differently por- 
trayed on page 665. 

In this waist tucks 
are introduced in a 
most attractive way. 
The combination se- 
lected for the waist in 
the present instance 
is very effective, in- 
cluding dark-blue and 
white taffeta silk and 
white Liberty silk. A 
dressy feature is a 
soft, full vest having a 
group of tuck shirr- 
ings above and below 
the bust; it is very 
prettily revealed be- 
tween the flaring 
fronts, to which are 
joined large, hand- 
some revers of white 
taffeta decorated with 
insertion. Three 
groups of tucks are 
taken up in the fronts, 
which are smooth at 
the top, but have 
slight gathered ful- 
ness at the bottom 
and puff out stylishly. 
The wide seamless 
back is tucked to 
match the fronts and 
has only slight gath- 
ered fulness at the 
lower edge; it is cut 
slightly low at the top 
to reveal a puff-yoke 





No. 6. 


TUCKED WAISTS. 


of the Liberty silk. 
Perfect trimness is 
given by a well-fitted 
lining closed at the 
front. Cord  orna- 
ments with olive but- 
tons are arranged on 
the fronts at the ends 
of the revers, and 
flaring cuffs orna- 
mented with lace in- 
sertion complete the 
two - seam sleeves, 
which show three 
groups of tucks in the 
upper part above the 
elbow. Lace inser- 
tion also ornaments 
the standing collar, 
which closes at the 
left side. The belt is 
of leather, witli a har- 
ness buckle. 

A decidedly novel 
air characterizes the 
waist, which will be 
made up in silk of all 
kinds, in cloth of fine 
quality, challis, nun’s- 
vailing, Henrietta and 
camel’s-hair, as well 
as pretty tints of 
chambray and_ silk 
gingham, with organ- 
dy, chiffon, mull or 
grenadine for the 
plastron. An effect- 
ive decoration may be 
arranged with ribbon 
or lace edging, but 
only a small quantity 
of trimming is needed, 
the tucks being high- 
ly ornamental. 

Ribbon and flowers 
adorn the hat of rough 
straw, which is turned 
up at the back. 


Figure No. 175 G.—This illustrates Laptes’ TrcKeD Watst.—The pattern is No. 9925, price 10d.,or 20, cents.—-(For Description see this Page.) 


Copyright, 1898, by The Butterick Publishing Co. (Limited). All rights reserved. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES SHOWN ON COLORED PLATES 26, 27 
AND 28. 


Fiaures D 39, D 40, D41, D42, anp D43—SOME STYLISH 
SHIRT-W AISTS. 


Fiavrte D 39.—This illustrates a Ladies’ tucked shirt-waist. 
The pattern, which is No. 9866 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

One of the pretty tucked modes is represented at this figure 
made of delicately tinted chambray, with a white linen stand- 
ing collar, a satin band-bow, leather belt and dainty studs 
and link cuff buttons giving the needful stylish touches. 
Tucks are taken up diagonally in the fronts, which are closed 
through a box-plait, and the pointed back-yoke has a group of 
tucks following its lower outline. At the center the back is 
laid in plaits that flare toward the yoke. The up-to-date 
shirt sleeves have straight link cuffs. 

The arrangement of the tucks gives a distinctive style to the 
waist, which will develop effectively in either silk or wash 
materials or in flannel, cashmere, etc. ; 

The walking hat of fancy straw is trimmed with chiffon 
and wings. 





Fiavre D 40.—This represents a Ladies’ shirt-waist. The 
pattern, which is No. 9926 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be again seen on page 666. 

Roman-striped silk in bayadére effect is here pictured in 
the smart shirt-waist, which has a yoke, that is curved to form 
a deep point at the center, applied on a back having fulness 
drawn in becomingly at the waist. Fulness in the fronts at 
each side of a box-plait, through which the closing is made, is 
drawn down trimly under a stylish leather belt. A silk tie 
prettily bowed is worn about the removable linen collar. 

Silk shirt-waists are accompanied by linen collars, but present 
fancy is quite as strong for collars of the same material when 
wash goods are used or for fancy stocks. This mode is suit- 
able for all shirt-waist fabrics of silk, wool or cotton texture. 

Lace and flowers form a charming trimming for the stylish 
hat of fancy straw. 





Fieure D 41.—This illustrates a Ladies’ shirt-waist. The 
pattern, which is No. 9989 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is differently pictured on page 666. 

A square-yoke effect in front is uniquely produced in the 
shirt-waist here shown made of light flannel by numerous fine 
tucks at each side of the closing, which is made through a 
box-plait also prettily tacked. The back, which has a deep, 
pointed yoke with two groups of tucks following the shape of 
the lower edge, and flat plaits at the center spreading in fan 
fashion toward the yoke. The removable collar is of white 
linen and the belt of leather. 

Such accessories as the four-in-hand or bow tie or one of 
the Roman-striped scarfs fashionable this season unite with 
pretty studs and cuff buttons to give an attractive finish to 
shirt-waists of all styles. 

The hat is a pretty shape with a novel arrangement of 
chiffon and flowers. 





Fievre D 42.—This illustrates a Ladies’ shirt-waist. The 
pattern, which is No. 9912 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

This shirt- waist, for which silk gingham was selected, 
is distinguished by a deep round yoke at the front and back. 
The fronts have a charming arrangement of fulness and pouch 
slightly over a leather belt, and the closing is made through a 
box-plait. The removable collar is of white linen. 

This mode will be particularly well liked for soft materials, 
such as gingham, Madras and chambray, and the wash silks 
will also make up effectively. 

Flowers and an aigrette form the decoration for the hat. 





Figvre D43.—This illustrates a Ladies’ shirt-waist. The 
pattern, which is No. 9895 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

A removable standing collar and permanent link cuffs of 
white linen relieve the polka-spotted dark percale in this shirt- 
waist. A deep yoke forms the upper part of the shirt-waist, 


which has a full back drawn down tight and full pouch fronts, 
Deep yokes are introduced in many of the season’s shirt- 
waists and are generally favored. Stylish materials are cham- 
bray, percale, Madras, lawn, gingham and silk. 
Flowers and wings trim the hat of fancy straw. 


Figures D44 anp D45.—DRESSY AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 


Figure D 44.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is Nc. 9978 and coats 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure, and is shown in four views 
on page 664. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9928 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six in- 
ches, waist measure, and is again pictured on page 672. 

As here shown made of organdy over tinted lawn, with 
chiffon for the prettily shirred yoke, and lace insertion, 
doubled ruchings of the organdy and ribbon for trimming, 
the toilette is particularly charming. The skirt is a three- 
piece shape, with three graduated circular flounces arranged 
upon it, the upper flounce extending to the belt at the back 
and giving the fashionable tablier effect. 

The basque-waist is arranged on a lining fastened at the front, 
and the outer body, which is low and round at the back and very 
low in fancy outline at the front, is closed at the left side. 
Above the outer body is a deep tuck-shirred yoke that is ex- 
tremely dainty. If preferred, a smooth yoke may be used. 
The back has plaited fulness in the lower part, and the front 
displays fulness puffing out becomingly. The sleeves have odd 
caps and are completed with drooping circular cuffs, 

The host of sheer fabrics displayed in the shops permits a 
wide range in the choice of materials for this pretty style, 
which is specially well suited to such dainty textiles as mull, 
Swiss, grenadine, plain and flowered organdy and lawn, with 
soft silk or lace net for the yoke. 

The sailor hat is trimmed with ribbon, gimp and flowers. 





Fiaure D45.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 9958 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is again portrayed on page 664. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9878 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
in ten sizes from twenty to thirty-eight inches, waist measure. 

India silk was here selected for the toilette, and the unique 
decoration is arranged with moderately wide white ribbon 
edged with narrow lace put on under a row of black baby 
ribbon, a stylish belt and stock of wide ribbon giving the final 


touch. The basque-waist is made with a deep, gracefully 
shaped yoke and is known as the Tudor waist. Full pouch 
fronts and a full back appear below the yoke, and double Bertha 


frills defining the yoke are upheld by the two-seam sleeves. 

The graceful seven-gored skirt may be side-plaited or gath- 
ered and made with a sweep or in round length. 

The admiration for trimmings of all sorts makes it an casy 
matter to produce a fanciful sffcet in gowns, even when the 
modes selected are of the most unpretentious character. 

The straw hat is trimmed with forget-me-nots and ribbon. 


FiaurE D 46.—A FASHIONABLE CALLING GOWN. 


Fiatre D 46.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 1648 and costs 1s. 8d. or 30 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, 
and is again represented on page 646, 

This is a charming gown for calling or afternoon wear. It 
is here shown made of sheer organdy and all-over lace; anda 
belt and stock of ribbon introduce a beautifully contrasting note 
of color. The skirt is a new seven-gored shape and is stylishly 
trimmed with a deep ruffle of the organdy and insertion. 

The pouch fronts, stylishly trimmed with insertion, and the 
back, which has fulness trimly drawn to the center, are joined 
to around yoke that laps to the left side. Pointed smooth 
epsulettes are sustained by puffs at the top of the close sleeves 

For lawn, Swiss, dimity, batiste and other cool materials the 
mode shown is particularly pretty, and lace edging, insertion, 
frills of the material and ribbon will provide charming garniture. 

Tulle and flowers)trim|the small straw hat. 
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The drill jacket when worn open presents a decided mili- 
tary air. 

Very short and exceptionally jaunty is a cutaway jacket, 
which may have either 
a notched or a Nan- 
sen collar. 

A deep sailor-collar 
and revers are smart 
adjuncts of an Eton 
blouse-jacket = with 
open fronts. 

The Marlborough 
jacket is one of the 
belted Eton styles 
with reversed fronts. 

A whole back or 
one with a center 
seam may be made in 
Eton jackets. 

The sleeves of Eton 
jackets may either be 
gathered or plaited in 
the arms’-eyes. 

The short mantle of 
other days is recalled 
in the shawl cape, 
with circular flounce 
forming a flute at the 
center. 

A short, triple cape 
—the four-in-hand— 
acquires jauntiness 
from a turn-down mil- 
itary or a flare collar, 
which finishes it. 

Several star-pointed 
sections and a Lafay- 
ette or turn-down col- 
lar compose the Stel- 
lar cape, a new and 
fanciful style of top- 
garment. 

The Lady Babbie 
mantle, adeeply point- 
ed, flowing garment 
adapted for lace fab- 
rics, is a revival of the 
once fashionable lace 
shawl. 

Fulness, though not 
of the blouse order, 
appears in the fronts 





the deep, square yoke may close at the center or left side. 

The yoke and part of the sleeves are tucked in a new 
Princess gown, which is also provided with a fanciful double 

| Bertha and, a collar 
and cuffs of corre- 
sponding design. 

Pointed ornaments 
turning down from a 
yoke are among the 
decorative features of 
a tea-gown. 

An applied voke 
and a panel vary a 
Princess gown. 

Two  chemisettes, 
one ending at the 
bust and the other at 
the waist-line, for 
wear with open-front- 
ed waists, may be 
made either with or 
without a closing. 

Deep, square’ or 
round collars suggest- 
ive of yokes furnish 
stylish accessories for 
Summer gowns. 

An elbow or short 
puff sleeve made with 
or without a ripple 
cap may be inserted 
in an evening bodice. 

Either one or two 
seams are made in 
a plain, snug-fitting 
dress sleeve. 

An admirable sup- 
plement to a_ low- 
necked and _ short- 
sleeved gown is a 
puffed guimpe with 
sleeves also puffed 
from shoulder to 
wrist. 

Another guimpe is 
puffed in lengthwise 
rows both in the 
sleeves and yoke. 

A combination cor- 
set-cover and under- 
skirt is a dainty arti- 
cle of underwear. 


of a shirt-waist with Fiaure No. 176G.—This illustrates Lapigs’ BELTED JACKET.—The pattern is The upper flounce 
a pointed yoke applied No. 1645, price 10d. or 20 cents. completing the trio 
on the back. of circular graduated 


Groups of tucks 
are made in a waist 
with a puffed vest let in between fronts with revers. 

Lengthwise tucks give the impression of a square front- 
yoke in another shirt-waist. 

A blouse front cut low and in fanciful outline at the center, 
a yoke formed in a succession of puffs and double epaulettes 
are the adjancts which enhance the good style of a basque- 
waist. 

A deep, round yoke and a double Bertha-frill are points of 
interest in the Tudor waist. 

The puffed fronts of a yoke-waist are closed in front, but 


‘ 


(For Description see Page 646.) 


flounces on a three- 
piece skirt extends to 
the belt at the back and is strongly suggestive of a drapery. 

Among a group of smart bathing costumes is the Trouville 
with a gored skirt and round sailor-collar, the Ostend with 
both full skirt and a waist introducing a Bertha frill, the 
Brighton with kilt-plaited skirt and square sailor-collar and 
the Newport with box-plaited skirt, a slightly pouched waist 
and square sailor-collar. 

Knickerbockers are included in each of the bathing suits 
described, though tights may replace them. 

Cuffs flaring over the hand replace lace, wrist>frills. 
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FigurE No. 176G.—LADIES’ BELTED JACKET. 
(For Illustration see Page 645.) 


Figure No. 176G.—This illustrates a Ladies’ jacket. The 
pattern, which is No. 1645 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is differently pictured on page 660. 

This is one of the smartest jackets of the season, and is here 
shown made of mode faced cloth, with black braiding, a black 
velvet coliar-inlay and stitching for a finish. The back may 
be made with or without a center seam and is beautifully fitted 
by wide side-gores. The fronts pouch stylishly, having gath- 
ered fulness at the lower edge, and are closed with a tly below 
handsome lapels that pro- 
ject in points beyond the 
rolling coat collar. Breast 
pockets finished with round- 
ing laps are inserted in the 
fronts. A circular peplum 
laid in an under box-plait at 
the back and having round- 
ing front ends is joined to 
the jacket, and a leather 
belt is worn. Thetwo-seam 
sleeves are box-plaited at 
the top. 

The style cannot fail to be 
popular, as a variety of 
effects is possible in it. The 
fronts may be rolled to the 
waist to display a blouse 
front of some pretty mate- 
rial, and belts of different 
kinds may be worn. All 
coating fabrics, both of 
plain and mixed varieties, 
are suitable, and strappings 
will be as appropriate for 
a completion as braid or 
stitching. 

Wings, flowers and span- 
gled chiffon adorn the straw 
hat. 


————— 


LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH 
SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1643.—At figure D 46 
in this magazine this cos- 
tume is again shown. 

The costume is here illus- 
trated made of organdy, with 
all-over lace for the yoke 
and a flounce and ruchings 
of the material, insertion 
and ribbon for decoration. 
The waist is a simple, beauti- 
ful style, with round yoke 
and full front and back. It is 
made over a close-fitting lin- 
ing and is closed at the center of the front. The yoke, which 
is shaped with shoulder seams and closed on the left shoulder, 
is striped with rows of baby ribbon radiating from the neck, 
and a gathered ruche of the material ribbon-bordered follows 
the lower outline. The front and back are gathered at the top 
and at the waist, the fulness being drawn well away from the 
sides and the fronts pouching slightly. Pointed sleeve-caps 


that are gathered at the top stand out over short puffs on the ~ 


two-seam sleeves, which are close fitting and trimmed in a 
novel way with a row of ribbon-bordered lace insertion that 
is carefully wound about them in spiral fashion from the 
puff to the wrists. A ribbon-edged ruching of the material 
gives a dainty touch at the wrist. At the neck is a standing 
collar which closes at the left side. The front is trimmed 
with three cross-rows of insertion that are located by perfo- 
rations in the pattern. 

The skirt has a narrow front-gore, two narrow gores at each 
side and two back-gores that are gathered at the top and hangs 
in soft folds at the back. It measures three yards and three- 
fourths round at the lower edge in the medium sizes. A deep 
flounce of the material and three rows of wide lace insertion 













Front View. 
LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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bordered at both edges with ribbon give an elaborate air to 
the skirt. <A ribbon is wrinkled about the waist, and a pretty 
bow is tacked to it at the left side of the front. A bow 
with long ends reaching nearly to the bottom of the skirt is 
tacked to it at the back. A small bustle or any style of skirt 
extender desired may be worn. 

Silk, challis, Swiss, lawn, dimity, ete., are admirable mate- 
rials from which to make this dress, and lace or embroidered 
insertion or edging, ribbon-run beading, wash braid and vel- 
vet or satin ribbon will trim it satisfactorily. 

We have pattern No. 1643 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
mediuin size, the costume requires seven yards and three- 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. 
with a fourth of a yard of lace net twenty- 
seven inches wide for covering the yoke, 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


——_—— 
FicurRE No. 177G.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 647.) @ 


Fievre No. 177G.—This consists of a 
Ladies’ yoke-waist and skirt. The waist 


Back View. 


pattern, which is No. 9991 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is again pictured on page 665. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 9872 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
The graceful toilette is very dainty as here shown made of 
plaid zephyr gingham and all-over lace over plain gingham,with 
a decoration of lace insertion and edging and taffeta ribbon. 
The skirt is one of the pleasing shapes having a tablier upper 
part and a graduated, circular lower part, that is gathered to 
form a self-heading and reaches nearly to the belt at the back. 
The waist has a square yoke that_may be closed at the center 
of the front, where the full fronts closeyor,at the left side, the 
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Figure No. 177 G.—This illustrates Lapirs’ Tor.ette.—The patterns are Ladies’ Yoke- Waist 
No, 9991, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9872, price ls. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 646.) 


‘Double frill caps standing out on the 


gathered two-seam sleeves give a becom- 
ing effect of breadth. The ribbon stock 
matches the belt ribbon, which has a 
bow with long ends tacked to it at one 
side of the front. 

The Scotch ginghams are shown in 
plaids of beautiful coloring and also in 
stripes. Beside this pretty material, 
lawn, Swiss and batiste will make up 
with charming results in this way, with 
lace and ribbon for trimming. 

The straw hat is adorned with two 


‘shades of ribbon, violets and an aigrette. 


—_ —_—____—_ 


LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH FIV E-GORED 
SKIRT HAVING THE FRONT-GORE 
EXTENDED IN A CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE TO GIVE DEPTH TO THE 
FOUR OTHER GORES. (To BE MapbE 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE FOUNDATION OR 

Sire SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 648.) 


No. 9998.—This charming costume is 
illustrated made of organdy and trimmed 
with frills and ruchings of the material. 
The waist is a particularly beautiful 
style. It is made over a well-fitted lin- 
ing that is closed at the center of the 
front. The front and back have slight 
gathered fulness at the lower edge and 
are curved out at the top to follow the 
scolloped lower outline of the deep yoke, 
which is shaped by shoulder seams and 
arranged in upright tuck-shirrings that 
draw it into small even puffs. The yoke 
closes at the center, but the full front, 
which pouches slightly, laps to the left 
side, where it is secured with hooks and 
loops. A ruffle of the material drawn on 
a cord follows the lower edge of the 
yoke, and below it two ruffles are ar- 
ranged in similar curves on the front 
and back. The neck is completed with 
a standing collar on which are arranged 
three tiny ruchings of the material. Full 
puffs with three rows of tuck-shirrings 
at the bottom are arranged on the coat- 
shaped sleeves, which are completed at 
the wrist with a frill of the material. 

The skirt comprises five gores; the 
front-gore is extended at the bottom in 
a circular flounce to give depth to the 
gore at each side and to the two back- 
gores. The side-gores are smoothly fit- 
ted over the hips by a dart, and the 
skirt is gathered at the back, where it 
hangs in soft folds. Three frills turn 
forward from the side-front seams and 
downward from the top of the flounce, 
the upper ruffle being drawn on a cord, 
this arrangement of trimming giving the 
novel effect of draperies opening over a 
panel. A ribbon sash encircles the waist 
and is tied in a bow with long ends at. 
the left side. The skirt may be made 
with or without a foundation or slip 
skirt and is of graceful width, measur- 
ing about four yards and a quarter round 
at the bottom in the medium sizes. A 
small bustle may be worn if desired. 

Liberty silk, dotted or plain Swiss, 
nainsvok, fine lawn, grenadine, vailing, 
etc., will make up prettily by this mode. 

We have pattern No. 9998 in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 


latter effect being shown in this instance. The fronts and inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, the cos- 
back are gathered at the top and at the waist, the fronts puffing tume requires seven yards of material thirty-six inches wide. 
out prettily; and a fitted lining may be used or not, as desired. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. r\( Ty 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS DRESS, WITH APPLIED BACK-YOKE. 


(To BE MADE WITH or WitTHOUT A CENTER-BAcCK SEAM 
AND WITH A SWEEP OR IN RouND LENGTH.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 651.) 


No. 9955.—The superb Princess dress here illustrated is dis- 
tinguished by its oddly shaped fronts and yoke. It is shown 
made of cashmere and 
silk, the silk being over- 
Jaid with lace; and pas- 
sementerie is used for 
decoration. The dress is 
appropriate for a variety 
of occasions, as it may be 
made of rich or plain fab- 
rics and trimmed elabor- 
ately or simply, as pre- 
ferred. It is made over a 
Princess lining that is 
closely fitted by bust and 
under-arm darts and the 
usual seams and closed 
at the center of the front, 
and on the lining is ap- 
plied a deep front-yoke 
that is extended below / x 
the bust at the left side. Ss 
The yoke is closed on 
the right shoulder. The 
dress fronts are fault- 
lessly adjusted by darts 
taken up with the darts in 
the lining and are shaped 
to meet at the second 
bust dart in the left side 
from a little below the bust 
to a little below the waist 
and separate above and be- 
low, revealing the extended 
part of the yoke in an odd 
way and a panel that is ap- 
plied on the lining. The 
back may be made with or 
without a center seam; and 
is smoothly fitted by side- 
back gores. At the top of 
the back is applied a deep, 
pointed yoke and at the 
neck is a standing collar. 
The two-seam sleeves puff 
out stylishly, and smooth, 
round sleeve-caps stand out 
on the puffs. The dress may 
be made with a sweep or in 
round length. Inthe round 
lengthit measuresthree yards 
and five-eighths round at the 
foot in the medium sizes. 

Crépon, poplin and novel- 
ty goods combined with vel- 
vet may be chosen for this 
dress. 

We have pattern No. 9955 
in twelve sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six in- 
ches, bust measure. For a 
lady of medium size, the 
dress will need six yards 
and a half of cashmere forty Fe 
inches wide, with a yard = a Si 
and a fourth of silk twenty : 
inches wide for the yoke, 
collar and panel, and seven- 
eighths of a yard of lace 
net twenty-seven inches 
wide to cover the yoke, collar and panel. Price of pattern, 1s. 


8d. or 30 cents. 
—_—___—__—. 


Figure No. 178G.—LADIES’ SUMMER OUTDOOR TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see Page 652.) 
Fiecre No. 178 G.—This consists of a Ladies’ jacket, waist 
’ 
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The jacket pattern, which is No. 9977 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure, and is again pictured on page 
663. The waist pattern, which is No. 9858 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9976 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 


and skirt. 


measure. 
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Back View. 


THE FRONT-—GORE EXTENDED IN A 
GORES. 
FOUNDATION OR SLIP SKIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 647.) 


six inches, waist measure, and may be see2 
again on page 669. 

A distinctly Summery toilette for outdoor 
wear is here presented. The Eton blouse- 
jacket and novel skirt are of white piqaé 
and are decorated with lace insertion, 
the full waist is of dark-blue lawn figured 
in white, a stock of the lawn and a belt of 
ribbon contributing a dressy finai touch. 
In the jacket a smooth back made with 
only a center seam contrasts with pouch 
fronts that have gathered fulness at the 
bottom. The fronts are apart all the way 
and are reversed at the top in large tr- 
angular lapels that flare prettily from the 
wide ends of a deep sailor-collar showing 
a fancy outline at the back. An applied 
belt is closed at the front, and the two-seam sleeves may 
be plaited or gathered at the top. 

etween the open fronts of the jacket the simple, preity 
waist is displayed prettily. It has full fronts, a full back 
a caps fluffing out over the sleeves. 

he skirt is composed of_a seven-gored upper part and 6 






ake ontinued on Page 651.) 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 648.) 
seven-gored flounce that flares in a fashionable way at the 
foot, while the upper part is smooth at the front and sides and 
gathered at the back. The flounce is joined on smoothly, but 
its circular shaping makes it ripple prettily. 
A toilette like this looks so cool, comfortable and dainty 
withal that the style will be universally admired. For those 
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Front View. 


LapDres’ PRINCESS DRESS. WITH APPLIED BAcK-— 


Yors. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
A CENTER-BACK SEAM AND WITH A 
SWEEP OR IN RounpD LENGTH.) 


Yj Sci, 
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(For Description see Page 648.) 


who think white too youthful or likely to 
become too quickly soiled, blue duck or 
linen crash will be a substitute, and the 
waist will be of any thin wash material. 
Cloth also is quite as well suited to the mode. 
Flowers and quill feathers adorn the straw 
walking hat. 
el rade anion 
LADIES’ PRINCESS DRESS. (To spr MapE 
witH A SWEEP OR IN RounD LENGTH AND 
WITH THE YOKE TUCKED OR PLAIN.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 653.) 

No. 9981.—bBy referring to figure No. 
180 G in this number of THe DELINFaTor, 
this dress may be seen differently made up. 

The Princess dress in a novel and par- 
ticularly charming style is here illustrated developed in a 
combination of Eudora cloth and satin. The upper part of 
the dress is a square yoke cut from tucked satin and 
applied on the fitted lining, which is of basque depth and 
closed at the center of the front, the yoke extending nearly to 
the waist over the closing and fastening at the left side. The 
perfect adjustment of the Princess is accomplished by single 

< 


9955 
Back View. 
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bust darts extending to the lower edge, under-arm and side- 
back gores and a center seam, and the shaping produces the 
fashionably close effect at the sides and deep stylish flutes in 
the skirt at the back. The skirt may be made with a sweep or 
in round length and is of fashionable width, the lower edge in 
the round length measuring about four yards and a fourth 
in the medium sizes. The fronts are exceedingly novel and 
attractive; they lap below the waist and separate with a tlare 
above, the yoke in a point between, and are 
secured to a convenient depth with hooks and loops and 
tacked together below. The upper outline of the fronts and 
back is defined by double Bertha-sections of circular shaping 
that flare in points at the center of the back and on the 
shoulders and have pointed ends falling wide apart at the 
front. The points on the shoulders stand out over the puff 
tops of the two-seam sleeves, which show a group of encir- 
cling tucks just below the puffs, and are completed with cir- 
cular cuffs that flare in points at the front and back of the 
arm. <A tucked stock formed in frills at the ends, which 
close at the back, is arranged about the standing collar, from 
the top of which falls a circular frill in two sections that 
flare in points at the front and back. The dress is richly 
adorned with passementerie. 

The dress will make up beautifully in velvet, silks of all 
kinds, satin, Henrietta, camel’s-hair, vailing and plain challis, 
in combination with some pretty contrasting color or texture. 
Bands of lace insertion or a rich passementerie may be ar- 
ranged in any effective way; and if a more fluffy effect’ be 
desired, the Bertha ornaments could be edged with frills. 

We have pattern No. 9981 
in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, it needs seven 
yards and three-fourths of 
dress goods forty inches 
wide, with three yards and 
five-eighths of satin twenty 
inches wide for the yoke, 
stock and to line the Bertha, 
etc. Price of pattern, 1s. 
8d. or 80 cents. 
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LADIES’ HOUSE-DRESS OR 
TEA-GOWN. (To BE MADE 


WITH A SLIGHT TRAIN OR IN 
Rounp LEnetu.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 654.) 


No. 9983.—Figured chal- 
lis is combined with velvet 
in this attractive house- 
dress or tea-gown, which 
may be made with a slight 
train or in round length. 
The tea-gown is made over 
a lining of basque depth fit- 
ted by double bust darts and 
the customary seams, and 
has a full back shaped with 
a center seam. The back 
and fronts extend to within 
deep, pointed-yoke depth of 
the top on the lining and 
have pretty fulness collected 
in gathers at the top and in 
three rows of shirring at tke 
waist and blouse slightly all 
the way round. Above the 
full Bede the lining is 
faced with the velvet, ¢v- 
ing @ smooth pointed-. oke 
effect; and the skirt falls in 
graceful folds. In the roune 
length the dress measures nearly three yards and three-quar- 
ters at the lower edge in the medium size. A velvet ribbon 
belt is tied in long loops and ends at the front. Prettily- 
shaped Bertha-sections, that flare in points at the front and 
back and separate in shorter points on the shoulders, give a 
decidedly picturesque appearance to the tea-gown. The neck 
is completed with a high standing collar on whichis mounted 
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a circular turn-down portion that ripples prettily. Smooth plastron gathered at the bottom appears between the pow) 
epaulette-caps stand out on the full one-seam sleeves, which fronts, which are folded back in large revers, that fall in 04) 


are gathered at the top and bottom and made over coat-shaped points over the belt and extend in po 


linings. The sleeves 
may be completed 
with a frill of lace 
headed by a twisted 
velvet ribbon that 
ends under'a bow at 
the back of the arm, 
or with a roll-up 
pointed cuff, as pre- 
ferred, both styies be- 
ing illustrated. The 
collar, Bertha and 
caps show a_ pretty 
line decoration of vel- 
vet baby ribbon. 

Cashmere, Henri- 
etta, étamine, cam- 
el’s-hair and plain and 
figured challis are fa- 
vored materials for a 
tea-gown of this style. 
If decoration be de- 
sired, bands of lace 
insertion and frills of 
lace edging, fancy 
braid and narrowsatin 
or velvet ribbon may 
“ee it. 

e have pattern 
No. 9933 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, 
the garment needs 
eight yards and a half 
of goods thirty inches 
wide, with  three- 
eighths of a yard of 
velvet twenty inches 
wide for yoke facings. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 
8d. or 30 cents. 


—_—___—___—__- 


FigurE No. 179 G.— 
LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see 
Page 655.) 

Fietre No. 179G.— 
This consists of a La- 
dies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The basque- 
waist pattern, which 
is No. 9967 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is shown in 
three views on page 
664. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9987 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is 
again portrayed on 
page 668. 

he toilette is mark- 
ed by good style 
rather than any elabo- 
rateness and is very 
attractive. As here il- 


lustrated the skirt is made of brown silk relieved by black silk 
passementerie and the waist of figured red silk and plain white ES. se 
silk, frills and a ribbon stock giving dainty touches. Atucked side as far as the waist holding, the; fulness well to the ce 
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terns are Ladies’ Eton Blouse Jacket No. 9977, price 10d. or 20 cents; Full Waist 
No. 9858, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9976, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 648.) 


ints that overlap tx 
ends of the ing | 
collar. A ribbon ste. 
covers the standing 
collar and is tied 2 
a bow at tue throa 
The seamless bac 
has fulness in the lov- | 
er part laid ina bor 
plait. The two-sean | 
sleeves have ony 
slight gathered fulnes: | 
at the top. If desired: 
peplum box-plaited s 
the back may be added. 
The skirt comprises | 
seven gores, and in it 
two groups of welt 
tucks are taken up in 


‘short tablier outline. 


A seven-gored foun- 
dation or slip skirt 
may or inay not le 
used. : 

The — opportunity 
given for arranging 
combinations makes 
the mode suitable for 
dressy wear, as pretty 
silks may be united 
with barége, challis, 
camel’s-hair or any of 
the thin Sammer 1s- 
terials, with lace edz- 
ing, plaitings of clif- 
fon or silk and inser- 
tion for decoration. 
Organdy over a col- 
ored lining will tk. 
dainty and seasonalle. 





— Se 


LADIES’ WRAPPES 
OR TEA-GOWN. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 656.) | 
No. 1644.—A pretty 
shade of India sik 
was used for this 
graceful wrapper or 
tea-gown, contrasting 
ribbon and white lace 
insertion and edging 
providing a garniture 
that is wonderfally 
dainty. The wrapper 
is supported bya wel- 
fitted lining of basque 
depth and is closed t 
a desirable distance a 
the center, the front 
edges being joined to- 
gether below the clos 
ing. The fronts are 
gathered at the neck 
to fall in becoming. 
fulness at the center 
and are rend 
smooth at the sides !Y 
long under-arm darts, 
ribbon ties tacked 
the darts confining 
the fulnecs prettily 8! 
the waist. The lsc 
joins the fronts 2 
seams that are well t¢ 








the back and is perfectly smooth at each side of gathers 
fulness that falls with the effect of a Watteau, tackings at esc 
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ter. Perforations in the pattern indicate the attractive lines 
in which the insertion is arranged on the back and fronts. A 
pretty puff effect is created at the top of the two-seam sleeves, 
which have coat-shaped linings, by the peculiar shaping and 
gathers at the upper edge, and double frill caps having square 
ends fluff prettily and give fashionable breadth; lace-edged 
frills of the silk trim the wrists. The neck 
is completed with a standing collar. 

The wrapper will make up suitably in soft 
cashmere, Henrietta, Lansdowne and vailing 
and in wash goods like lawn, chambray, per- 
cale and tine zephyr ginghum. Ribbon could 
take the place of the insertion on the fronts 
and back, or the trimming could be altogether 
different from that illustrated. The frill caps 
may be omitted. 

We have pattern No. 1644 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of medium size, the gar- 
ment needs ten yards and three-eighths of 
goods twenty-two inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 26 cents. 


 —— 


LADIES’ CAPR, WITH SECTIONAL TAB- 
COLLAR. 
(For Illastrations see Page 656.) 


No. 9997.—A stylish cape is here illustrated 
made of silk overlaid 
with lace net. The 
cape reaches nearly 
to the waist and hasa 
sweep of a yard anda 
fourth in the medium 
sizes. It is circular in 
shape, with a center 
seam, but ripples only 
enough to be strictly 
up to date. The neck 
is finished with a Me- 
dici collar that stands 
high and rolls softly 
all round. A dressy 
feature is a deep sec- 
tional collar that 
extends in tabs up 
against the Medici 
collar and falls in 
broad tabs on the cape. 
Two ruchings of silk 
mousseline on the bot- 
tom of the cape and 
one ruching on the 
edges of both collars 
and on the front edges 
of the cape form an 
effective and dressy 
trimming. 

Broadcloth or silk- 
en textures used alone 
or overlaid with lace 
net are tasteful selec- 
tions for these grace- 
ful capes, and the 
decoration may be as 
fanciful as desired. An 
exceedingly charming 
cape is of heliotrope 
satin covered with 
black lace net and 
trimmed with ruch- 
ings of black chiffon, 
and an _é accordion 
plaited frill of the chiffon is arranged inside of the Medici 
collar and beneath the tabs. 

We have pattern No. 9997 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cape 
for a lady of medium size, requires two yards and three- 
fourths of material twenty-two inches wide, with two yards 
of lace net twenty-seven inches wide to cover the parts. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


YY; 


LADIKS’ CAPE. (To Be MADE WITH A FLARE COLLAR OR A 


TuRN-DowN MILITaRY COLLAR.) KNOWN AS 


THE FOUR-IN-HAND CAPE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 657.) 


No. 9979.—This smart little garment has been styied the 
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LADIES’ Princess Dress. (TO BE MADE WITH A 
SWEEP OR IN ROUND ,LENGTH AND WITH 
THE YOKE TUCKED OR PLAIN.) 


(For Description see Page 651.) 


four-in-hand cape, and the name suggests per- 
fectly its trim jauntiness. It consists of three 
circular capes of graduated depth that fall in 
ripples at the sides and have just a suspicion 
of ripples at the back and front. The cape 
closes at the throat and has a sweep of 
two yards and three-fourths in the medium 
sizes. The neck may be completed with a 
flare collar in four sections or with a military 
turn-down collar, the turn-down section of 
which is shallower than the standing portion 
and shows its ends wide apart at the front, a 
pointed strap being buttoned over the ends of 
the standing portion between them. 

A short trim cape of this style is convenient 
for use on the cool days of Summer if made of 
serge, cheviot or mixed coating materials of 


small cost, and if developed in fine broadcloth in fashionable 
shades of gray, tan, blue and green, it is appropriate for carriage 
and other dressy wear. The collar could be inlaid with velvet. 

We have pattern No. 9979 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the cape 
for a lady of medium size, will require a yard and seven- 


eighths of material fifty-four inches \wide: 


Price of pat- 


tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SHAWL CAPE. (To BE Mabe or a Lace SHawu 
OR OF Net, Lace FLOuNOCING, Piece Lace, ETc.) KNOWN 
AS THE LADY BABBIE MANTLE. 


(For Illustrations see Page 657.) 
No. 9973.—A charming way to utilize a lace shawl or to 
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Front View. 


Lapies’ House Dress oR TEA—GowNn. (TO BE MADE WITH 
A SLIGHT TRAIN OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 651.) 


fashion a picturesque evening wrap from net, lace 
or flouncing is suggested by the cape or Lady Bab- 
bie mantle here portrayed. 

The large engravings show the cape made of Chan- 
tilly lace net, with a full neck-ruche of Liberty silk ; 
a frill of lace headed by a narrow ribbon-bordered 
ruche of the silk follows the lower edge, and the 
ruche alone is carried up the front edges to the neck. 

The small views show the cape made of a lace 
shawl, which, however, is not cut, and the pretty 
triple ruche at the neck is all in one with the cape 
itself. At the back and at the ends the cape falls in 
deep points, thus leaving the cape shortest at the 
sides. The pretty, graceful fulness is produced by 
gathers. The ruche shown in the large views is 
formed of a single under-section that is knife-plaited 
and then gathered at the center and an upper sec- 
tion that is folded double and gathered through the 
center to fluff out in a very pretty way. The cape 
is secured at the throat with satin ribbon ties. 

Lace shawls in either large or small sizes may be made 
into a cape of this style without cutting. Capes made from 
shawls will require no decoration other than a ribbon bow 
at the back and ties to match. Those of net will be 
trimmed with ruchings or knife-plaitings of chiffon, lace 
or frills of gauze ribbon. <A cape of coarse-meshed, heavy 
Brussels net could be trimm with knife - plaitings of 
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Liberty silk ribbon set in under full ruchi of the same, 

We have pattern No. 9973 in four sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the cape 
for a lady of medium size, needs three yards and a fourth of 
goods fifty-four inches wide, or five yards and an eighth of 
flouncing fifty inches wide; the ruche needs two yards anda 
fourth of goods forty-five inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





FigurE No. 180 G.—LADIES’ PRINCESS 
DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 658.) 


Fieure No. 180 G.—This illustrates a Ls- 
dies’ Princess dress. The pattern, which is 
No. 9981 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is differently de- 
picted on page 658. 

The dress is handsome for a dinner or 
reception gown as here shown made of 
satin-finished cashmere in a medium shade 
of green combined with pale-heliotrope silk, 
lace edging giving a particularly da 
touch. The close adjustment at the back 
and sides is made by the usual seams, and 
the fronts are gracefully conformed to 
figure by si 
bust darts ex- 
tending to the 
lower edge. A 


deep yoke of 
tu ved silk 
that is squ: 
at the bac 
extended 
center of the 
front in a long, 
narrow int, 
over which the 
front edges of 
the fronts sepa- 
rate witha flare, 
is a charming 
feature of the 
dress. Below 
the yoke the 
fronts are wide- 
ly lapped ; they 
are secured in- 
visibly to a de- 
sirable depth 
and joined be- 
low. Double 
Bertha-sections 
joined to the 
upper edges of 
the Princess 
portions fluff 
out prettily and 
give the long 
shoulders and 
the broad effect 
so desirable: 
they flare in 
points at the 
center of the 
back and on the 
shoulders. The 
sleeves are ar- 
ranged in pufl 
effect above a 
group of en- 
circling tucks: 
they are finished with flaring circular cuffs that harmonize 
with the ripple ruffle sections falling from the top of the col 
lar, which is covered by a tucked stock. The dress is here 
made with a sweep, but may be in round length, if preferred. 
The ares mee are ere aes oe Ths 
atest designs, while preserving the graceful clinging effect 
and other cen arnl ebWawetaa volte of thé style, cehanue Be skiz 
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and bodice lines that are novel and fashionable. 
are frequently selected for Princess dresses, which are always 
stately-looking, even when made of soft materials, like 


challis, Lansdowne, 
camel’s-hair and ba- 
rége, which are also 
- appropriate. Lace in- 
sertion and other band 
trimmings, and also 
rachings, knife-plait- 
ings, etc., may be used 
for decoration. 


—_—_——___-> - —____. 


LADIES’ CAPE, HAV- 
ING A CAPE-COL- 
LAR AND TWOCIR- 
CULAR RUFFLES. 


(To BE MADE WITH A 
FLARE COLLAR OR A 
TuRN-Down MILITARY 
COLLAR AND TO HAVE 
THE EFFECT OF THREE 
oR Four Capes) 
KNOWN AS THE 
STAR CAPE. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 689.) 

No. 9980.—Tan 
broadcloth was se- 
lected for this attract- 
ive cape, and a single 
line of soutache braid 
at all the edges is an 
effective decoration. 
The cape is: known as 
the star cape, the low- 
er edges being shaped 
in star points. Being 
circular in shape, the 
cape falls in ripples 
all round. Two cir- 
cular ruffles and a cir- 
cular cape-collar are 
arranged on it to give 
the effect of fourcapes, 
but the cape may be 
shortened and have 
the effect of three 
capes, if preferred. 
The neck may be com- 
pleted with a high mil- 
itary turn-down collar 
or with a Lafayette 
collar, both styles be- 
ing shown in the illus- 
trations. The turn- 
down collar shows the 
ends of its turn-over 
portions wide apart, 
and a pointed strap is 
buttoned across the 
ends of its standing 
portion. The cape has 
a sweep of two yards 
and three-fourths in 
the medium sizes. 

Smooth finished 
eloth in various 
shades, camel’s-hair, 
echeviot and light- 
weight cloaking ma- 
terials will admirably 
develop this cape, and 
braid, ribbon and 
strappings of the ma- 
terial will trim it suit- 
ably. 


with silk. 


The turn-down collar may be inlaid with velvet, if 
desired, and the cape will generally be lined throughout 
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FiaureE No. 179 G.—This illustrates Lantes’ ToILeTTE —The patterns are Ladies’ 
Basque- Waist No, 9967. price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt 
No. 9987, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 652.) 
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We have pattern No. 9980 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
medium size, the cape requires two yards and three-fourths of 


For a lady of 


material fifty-four in- 
ches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents, 





LADIES’ SHAWL 
CAPE, WITH CIR- 
CULAR FLOUNCE. 
(To BE MADE WITH A 
FLARING COLLAR OR A 
RUCHE AND WORN 
WITH OR WITH- 
out A BELT RIBBON.) 
KNOWN AS THE 
LIMERICK LASS 

MANTLE. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 650.) 


a 


No. 9974.—A pic- 
turesque wrap is this 
quaint ,shawl cape 
known as the Limer- 
ick Lass mantle. It is 
shown made of straw- 
colored broadcloth 
and lined with rose 
satin. The cape is tit- 
ted smoothly by a 
seam at each side, 
extending over the 
shoulder from _ the 
neck to the lower 
edge, and it is length- 
ened by a circular 
flounce that deepens 
slightly toward the 
center of the back to 
form a point, the seam 
edges being lapped 
and stitched in tailor 
style. The cape may 
be held in at the back 
by aribbon belt tacked 
underneath at the 
waist and tied under 


the fronts, the flounce 


falling out in two 
pronounced ripples 
just below the tack- 
ing, or the belt may 
be omitted and the 
back allowed to fall 
free, as illustrated. 
The cape has an ex- 
ceedingly graceful ef- 
fect, although it fol- 
lows the figure closely 
and has a sweep of 
only two yards and a 
fourth in the medium 
sizes. The neck may 
be completed with a 
high flaring collar in 
three sections, or with 
a standing collar cov- 
ered by a very full 
rache of Liberty silk 
drawn in soft upright 
puffs by rows of shirr- 
ing that are covered 
with satin ribbon, the 
ends of the ruche fall- 
ing in jabot effect. A 


jabot of lace edging down the front edges of the cape is a 
dainty touch, the ends of the ruche falling in with it in an 


attractive way, and a ribbon knot finishes,the top. 


e 
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Seekers after novelty will 
eagerly adopt this mode, which 
will be handsome when made 
of fine cloth or rich plain or 
brocaded satin, daintily lined 
and trimmed with lace or thin, 
gauzy silk as in this instance. 
For cloth the flaring collar will 
often be chosen and the seams 
lapped in tailor style, but silk 
capes Will usually be trimmed 
in some fluffy way. Chiffon, 
net, satin and mousseline will 
generally be used for the 
ruche. 

We have pattern No. 9974 in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium size, 
the cape needs a yard and a 
fourth of goods fifty-four inch- 
es wide. The ruche will need 
three yards and three-eighths 
of material forty-five inches wide. 
20 cents. 


Price of pattern, 10d. or 
—_—________— 


LADIES’ THREE-BUTTON CUTAWAY JACKET. (To BE Worn 


OPEN OR CLOSED AND MADE WITH NOTCHED OR NANSEN CoL-— 
LAR AND WITH THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 660.) 
No. 9959.—The smart cutaway jacket here illustrated is 
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Front View. 


made of cheviot, with machine-stitching for the tailor finish. 
It is closely fitted by single bust darts, under-arm and side- 






1644 
Back View. 
LADIES’ WRAPPER OR TEA-GOWN. 

(For Description see Page 652.) 
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Back View. 


Lapigs’ CAPE, WITH SECTIONAL TAB-COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 6538.) 


back gores and a center seam; and coat-laps and coat-plaits 
are formedintheregularway. Thefrontsmay be worn open or 
they nay be closed with three buttons and button-holes, below 
which the fronts flare sharply in regular cutaway style. 
The jacket may be finished with a rolling coat-collar reversing 
the fronts in small lapels or with a Nansen collar, as prefer- 
red, the fronts being rounding at the lower corners with the 
coat collar and square with the Nansen collar, as shown in 
the illustrations. Pocket-laps that may have square or round- 
ing lower front 
corners cover 
openings to in- 
serted pockets 
onthe hips. The 
sleeves are up 
to date in gen- 
eral effect and 
may be gath- 
_ered or arrang- 
ed in three box- 
plaits between 
two side-plaite, 
as preferred. 
The mode is 
very natty and 
may be made up 
in cloth of any 
becoming shade 
suitable for a 
jacket and fin- 
ished with ma- 
chine - stitching 
or _ self-strap- 
ings or with 
raid. 

We have pattern No. 9959 
in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of medium 
size, will need two yards of 
goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
—— 


LADIES’ ONK-BUTTON 
CLOSE-FITTING CUTAWAY 
JACKET OR BLAZER. (To 
pe MADE WITH SQUARE OB 
Rounp LOWER FRontT Cor- 
NERS AND WITH THE SLEEVES 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 060.) 

No. 1642.—The very latest 
style of cutaway jacket or 
blazer is here illustrated 
made of tan broadcloth, with a tailor finish of machine-stitch- 
ing. It is made close fitting by single bust darts, under-arm 
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nd side-back gores 
nd a center seam. 
‘he fronts are closed 
ist above the bust 
ith a button-hole 
nd button and are 
eversed above the 
losing in small lapels 
hat form notches 
viththe ends of a roll- 
og coat collar; be- 
yw the closing they 
are in cutaway style, 
nd the lower front 
‘orpers may be square 
1” prettily rounded. 


“he back is in regular 


‘oat style with coat- 
aps and coat-plaits; 
nd the two-seam 
leeves may be gath- 
red or arranged in 
hree box-plaits be- 
ween two upward- 
urning plaits at the 
op. Pocket-laps cover 
penings to inserted 
iockets on the hips, 
nd their lower front 
-orners will be round 
'r square to corre- 
pond with the fronts. 

Cloth, cheviot, diag- 
‘mal, whipcord, serge, 
weed and novelty 
vool suiting will be 
elected to make the 
acket, and machine- 
titching provides the 
ieatest finish. The 
acket may be made 
-o match a particular 
kirt, or it may be of 
lain, smooth cloth to 
vear with any skirt. 
nlays of velvet may 
ie added to the collar 
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LADIES’ BELTED JACKET, WITH POUCH FRONT. (To 
BE WoRN CLOSED OR OPEN, WITH THE FRONTS ROLLED 
TO THE BusT OR BELT, AND MADR WITH OR WITHOUT A 
CENTER-BACK SEAM AND THE CIRCULAR PEPLUM, AND 

WITH THE SLEEVES BOX—PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Illustradons see Page 660.) 


No. 1645.—Another view of this stylish jacket may 
be seen by referring to figure No. 176 G in this issue, 

The notably smart jacket is here illustrated made 
of mode broadcloth and finished in tailor style with 
machine-stitching. The smooth back may be made 
with or without a center seam and is separated from 
the fronts by under-arm gores, which are shaped to 
give the most graceful lines to the figure. The fronts 
are gathered at the bottom and pouch very slightly 
at the center over the belt; they may be reversed in 
pointed lapels to the bust and closed with a fly below, 
or they may be rolled to the waist, as illustrated. 
The lapels extend in points beyond the ends of the 
rolling collar, which is up to date in depth and effect. 
A stylish adjunct is the circular peplum, which may 
have square or rounding ends; it is arranged in an 
under box-plait at the center of the back and is joined 
on. Laps with rounding lower corners conceal open- 





Back View. 


LADIES’ CAPE. (TO BE 
MADE WITH A FLARE COL- 
LAR OR A TURN-DOWN 
MILITARY COLLAR.) 
KNOWN AS THE FOUR-IN— 
HAND CAPE. 


(For Description see Page 653.) 
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Front View. 
LADIES’ SHAWI-CAPE. (TO BR MADE OF A LACE 
SHAWL OR OF Net, LACE FLOUNCING, PIEcE LACE, 
ETC.) KNOWN AS THE LADY BABBIE MANTLE. 
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(For Description see Page 654.) 






nd pocket-laps, the velvet usually being of a contrasting ings to breast 

olor. A lining of silk should be added, and braid may be pockets. The 

rranged in any simple way desired. Straps of the material two-seam sleeves 

aay be applied on the revers, with stylish effect. may be gath- 9973 
We have pattern No. 1642 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty ered or box-plait- Back View 


o forty-six inches, bust measure. 
he jacket will require a yard and three-fourths of material 
fty-four inches wide. 


ed at the top. 
The jacket may be appropriately made of serge, cheviot and 
cloth and may be plainly finished! with rows of machine-stitch- 


For a lady of medium size, 


Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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ing or have 8 simple or an elaborate braid ornamentation. The jacket is finished in tailor style with machine-stitching 
Ve have pattern No. 1645 in seven sizes for ladies from Suitable materials for a jacket of this kind are smooth cloths 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
To make the jacket for a lady of medium 
size, requires a yard and a half of mate- 
rial fifty-four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





<—-—____—_—__—_ 


LADIES’ BELTED ETON JACKET. (To BE 


Mape WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM 
AND WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR 


GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE MARL- 
BOROUGH JACKET. 


(For Ulustrations see Page 661.) 


No. 9941.—Another view of this stylish 
jacket is given at figure No. 181G in 
this magazine. 

The smart Eton jacket, which is known 
as the Marlborough jacket, is here por- 
trayed made of cloth and velvet. It may 
be made with or without a center seam, 
and its fronts may be rolled to a little 
below the bust and closed with cord loops 
and olive buttons below or rolled all the 
way in tapering lapels or so that the ends 
of the lapels fall in points over the belt, 
as illustrated. The fronts pouch styl- 
ishly in front of the single bust darts, 
which fit them gracefully; and between 
the back and fronts are wide side-back 
gores that are finely curved. The belt 
passes all round the bottom of the jacket, 
and the rolling coat collar forms narrow 
notches with the lapels, which extend 
beyond the collar in points. The two- 
seam sleeves may be gathered or box- 
plaited at the top, and their wrists and 
seams and all the seams of the jacket are 
effectively piped with velvet. 

The jacket is one of the dressiest shown 
this season, and the variety of effects pos- 
sible cannot fail to make the mode a 
favorite for all occasions. Smooth and 
fancy coatings are alike appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 9941 in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the garment will need a 
yard and three-eighths of goods fifty- 
four inches wide, with seven-eighths of 
a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for 
the belt, collar, facings and to trim. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—__— 


LADIFS’ ETON JACKET. (To BE WoRN 
OPEN OR CLOSED AND MADE WITH OR Witi— 
OUT A CENTER SEAM AND WITH THE SLEEVES 
PLAITED UR GATHERED.) KNOWN AS 

THE DRILL JACKET. 


(For Illustrations see Page 661.) 


No. 9956.—A very stylish Eton jacket, 
known as the drill jacket, is here illus- 
trated made of serge. The back may be 
made with or without a seam at the cen- 
ter; it is stylishly fitted by wide side-back 
gores.The fronts, which are fitted by 
single bust darts, are reversed in small, 
pointed lapels that form notches with 
the ends of the rolling coat-collar. The . 
aS Cape ihe Geet bus a FiGuRE No. 180 G.—This illustrates eee Princess Dress.—The pattern is No. 9381 
and buttons. It reaches to the waist at Dee eke ete ceenees 
the back and a little below at the front, (For Deecription see Page 654.) 
where it is pointed at the center when 
closed. The two-seam sleeves may be gathered at the top or of all kinds, serge, covert suiting, cheviot, etc., and sim 
arracged in two box-plaits between downward-turning plaits. or elaborate decoration; may be arranged(to please the tas 
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We have pattern No. 9956 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the garment needs a yard and three-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


give a bright touch of color. 


a 


181 G.—LADIEKES'’ 
TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 662.) 


Ficure No. 181 G.—This consists of a La- 
dies’ Eton jacket, skirt and shirt-waist. The 
jacket pattern, which is No. 9941 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is shown again on page 661. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9871 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist meas- 
ure. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 
9926 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen again on page 666. 

Fawn camel’s-hair was here used for the 
jacket and skirt of this charming toilette, 
facings of black silk and black braid pro- 
viding an effective decoration; and the 
shirt-waist is of striped green silk, with the 
removable collar of white linen surrounded 
by one of the fashionable Roman scarfs. 
The jacket, which is Known as the Marl- 
borough jacket, is a novelty on the Eton 
order. It is belted in trimly, and its fronts, 
which pouch at the center and are per- 
fectly smooth back of the single bust darts, 
are reversed in long, handsome lapels that 
lap in points over the belt, with a decidedly 
novel effect. If preferred, the fronts may 
be rolled only to the bust and lapped and closed below. The 
rolling collar is inlaid with black silk. Wide side-back gores 
give a charming grace to the back, which may be made with 
or without a center seam. The sleeves are box-plaited at the 
top, but they may be gathered, if preferred. 

The shirt-waist displayed between the open fronts of the 
jacket has an applied pointed back-yoke and is made with ful 
fronts and slight fulness in the lower part of the back. Th 
sleeves are finished with 
link enffs. 

The skirt is a circular 
shape known as the bell 
skirt. It is dart-fitted 
over the hips, and the 
fulness at the back is 
underfolded in a_ box- 
plait. The trimming adds 
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Back View. 


LADIES’ CAPE, HAVING A CAPE COLLAR AND 
Two CrrecuLtaR RuFFuEs. (TO BE MADE WITH 
A FLARE COLLAR oR A TURN—DOWN MILITARY 
COLLAR AND TO HAVE THE EFFECT OF THREE 


on Four Capes.) KNOWN AS THE STAR CAPE. 


(For Description see Page 655.) 


Front View. 


to the graceful effect, being arranged to simulate a panel. 
No wardrobe seems quite complete this year without a braid- 
trimmed gown, and no more attractive mode can be followed 


SHAWL CAPE, WITH 
FLOUNCE. 


LADIES’ ETON BLOUSE-JACKET. 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Dlustrations see Page 663.) 
No. 9977.—Another view of this blouse-jacket is given at 
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in the making than this, either a waist or vest being worn to 
The material may be cloth, 


serge, cheviot or covert suiting in black or a popular shade of 






Back View. 


CIRCULAR 


(To BE MADE WITH A FLAR— 
ING COLLAR OR A RUCHE AND WORN 
WitH oR WitHouT a BELT RIBBON.) 
KNOWN AS THE LIMERICK LASS MANTLE. 


(For Description see Page 655.) 


‘blue, brown or dark-green or in mixed 
The braiding may be simple 
or elaborate, and several widths may be used if liked. 

The walking hat is simply trimmed with silk and flowers. 





(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES 


figure No. 178G in this 
magazine. 

An attractive blouse- 
jacket in Eton style is 
ere illustrated made of 
piqué and trimmed with 
washable braid. It is 
simply fitted by center, 
shoulder and under-arm 
seams. The fronts are 
apart all the way and are 
reversed at the top in 
broad triangular lapels, 
which form wide notches 
with the broad ends of a 
fancy sailor-collar that is 
deep at the back and 
curved to form pretty 
points. The fronts have 
rraceful fulness at the 
bottom adjusted by gath- 
ers and blouse very 
slightly at the center 
over the belt, which has 
its ends finished in points. 
The back of the jacket is 
perfectly smooth. The 
two-seam sleeves may be 
gathered at the top or ar- 
ranged in three box-plaits 
between two upward- 
turning plaits. 


This mode bids fair to be popular and may be worn with 
vests, shirt-waists and other waists. 
broadcloth, cheviot, serge; mohair~and covert suiting, and 


It;may be developed in 
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braid will prove a most effect- 
ive decoration. Machine-stitch- 
ing may provide the finish, if pre- 
ferred. 

We have pattern No. 9977 in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium size, 
the garment needs a yard and five- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
> 


LADIES’ GUIMPE, WITH SUN- 
RAY SHIRRING. (To EXtTenpD 


Just BELOW THE BUST OR TO THE 
WAIST.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 663.) 
No. 9986.—A novel and remark- 
ably dainty guimpe with sun-ray 
shirring is here represented made 
of organdy, a ribbon stock and 
lace edging at the neck and wrists 
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LapDIES’ BELTED JACKET, WITH Povuon Front. (To BE WORN CLOSED O8 
OPEN, WITH THE FRONTS KOLLED TO THE Bust oR BELT, AND MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT A CENTER-BACK SEAM AND THE CIRCULAR PEPLUM, ASD 


giving a stylish finish. A seamless WITH THE SLEEVES BOX—PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
yoke drawn into pretty funnel- (For Description eee Page 657.) 








9959 
Front View. Back View. 
LabiEs’ THREE-BUTTON CUTAWAY JACKET. (TO BE WORN OPEN OR 


CLOSED AND MADE WITH NOTCHED OR NANSEN COLLAB 
AND WITH THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 656.) 
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Front View. Back View. 
Lapies' Oxr-Buttron, CLose-FitTiIna CUTAWAY JACKET OR BLAZER. (TO BE MADE WITH 
SQuARE OR RouND LOWER FRONT CORNERS AND WITH SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 656.) 


arm gores. The one-seam sleeves are 
mounted on coat-shaped linings and are 
drawn into pretty lengthwise puffs by 
rows of shirring extending the entire 
length of the sleeve, sufticient fulness 
being allowed at the top to stand out 
stylishly. A standing collar finishes the 
neck, and a ribbon stock crossed at the 
back and bowed in front gives the fash- 
ionable touch. The guimpe is closed at 
the center of the front and may reach 
only a little-below the bust or it may 
extend to the waist, as preferred. 

Guimpes are fashionably worn with 
dresses made low at the neck and sleeve- 
less, several guimpes usually being pro- 
vided to give pleasing variety. This 

impe is perfectly adapted to the sheer 

iberty silks, mull, lace net and grena- 
dine which are liked for these conve- 
nient and dressy accessories. 

We have pattern No. 9986 in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the guimpe requires two 
yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 


cents. 
——__—_»——_ 


LADIES’ GUIMPE, SHIRRED IN CiR- 
CLES. (To ExtEND Just BELow THE 
BUST OR TO THE WAIST.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 668.) 


No. 9984.—Silk mousseline was se- 
lected for this dainty guimpe, which is 
made on a lining that is smoothly fitted 
by double bust darts, a center seam and 
under-arm gores and closed at the center 
of the front, the guimpe itself being 
closed along the left shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams. The guimpe may end 
just below the bust or extend to the 
waist, as preferred. It is effectively 
shirred in circles to form small pretty 
puffs. The one-seam sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and are also shirred 
round and round all the way down; they 
are finished at the wrist with frills that 
are deepest at the back of the arm. A 
stock of satin, arranged in three up- 
ward-turning plaits and having frill-fin- 


shaped puffs by shirrings that radiate from the neck is arranged ished ends closed at the back, cqvers the stamping collar. 
on a lining fitted by double bust darts, a center seam and under- Guimpes of this style are apprepniaté fot wear with low-cut 
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dresses, and various materials may be employed for making 
}them, among which may be mentioned chiffon, mull, Liberty 
\silk, plain or 

fancy lace 
net; ribbon 
or narrow 
passe en- 
terie may be 
used to trim. 
; We have 
pattern No. 
4984 in sev- 
en sizes for 
\ladies from 


j 





9941 
Front View. 


. LADIES’ BELTED ETON JACKET. 
SEAM AND WITH THE SLEEVES BoOx—PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
KNOWN AS THE MARLBOROUGH JACKET. 


(For Description see Page 658.) 


9941 


Back View. 


thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the guimpe 
. fora lady of medium size, requires two yards and seven-eighths 
of goods forty-five inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 


cents. 
—_—-—--> 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH DEEP YOKE. 
AS THE TupoR WAIST.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 664.) 


No. 9958. — At figure D 45 in this magazine, this basque- 
waist is again represented. 
A deep yoke of graceful oval outline 
gives character to this basque-waist, 
which is known as the Tudor waist. It 
is here pictured made of challis and sty]- 
ishly decorated with lace insertion and 
Fibbon in two widths. A well-fitted lining 
gives trimness, although the back and 
fronts have generous fulness at the cen- 
ter taken up in gathers at the top and at 
the waist, and the fronts pouch softly at 
the center over a velvet ribbon belt. The 
fronts close at the center like the lining, 
while the yoke closes on the left shoulder. 
A double Bertha-frill, that is wide over 
the shoulders and narrows toward the 
center of the back and toward the ends, 
Which meet at the center of the front, 
is sewed under the lower edge of the 
yoke and fluffs out prettily over the two- 
seam sleeves, which have coat-shaped 
linings and are gathered at the top. frills 
of the material trimming the wrists dain- 
tily. A stock of velvet ribbon covers 
the standing collar. 
_ The mode adapts itself excellently to 
combinations, but will also develop at- 
tractively in one material. In any case 
the frills will be edged with lace or some other trimming, and 
‘the yoke may be decorated with lace bands put on vertically 
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(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER 





Front View. 


LapDIEs’ Eton JACKET. 
A CENTER SEAM, AND WITH THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATH- 
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‘or horizontally or in a lattice design, or trimmed with frills 


of baby ribbon, the latter being a favorite style of decora- 
tion just now. Silk, woollen and sheer Summer tex- 
tiles are alike appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 9958 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a 
lady of medium size, the basque-waist requires three 
yards and a fourth of material forty inches wide, with 
two yards and a fourth of ribbon four inches wide 
for the stock and a belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents. 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, CLOSED AT THE LEFT 
SIDE. (To BE SHIRRED OR PLAIN ABOVE 
THE OvTER Bopy.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 664.) 


No. 9978.— The waist is again shown at figure 
D 44 in this magazine. 

The basque-waist is here shown in a combination 
of figured India silk and plain white chiffon. Becoming 
trimness is produced by a fitted lining that is closed at 
the center of the front. The outer body is closed at the 
left side, and has a low, round neck at the back and is 
very low and fancifully shaped at the front; and above 
it is a deep yoke that is gathered at the top and bottom 
and is euck-ahirred to form encircling puffs and closed 
on the left shoulder. If preferred, the waist may have | 
the effect of a sinooth yoke above the outer body. The 
front is gathered at the bottom and pouches softly at 
the center over a ribbon belt; the back shows fulness 
in the lower part laid in four small lapped plaits that 
flare becomingly. At the neck is a standing collar 
closed at the left side. The close, two-seam sleeves, 
which have coat-shaped linings, are gathered at the 
top and stand out in small puffs under smooth double 
caps of odd shape, and the wrists are completed with 
drooping circular cuffs in two sections with flaring 
ends. The waist is stylishly trimmed with frills of nar- 
row ribbon, a twist of the ribbon heads the cuffs, and a 
lining of white satin in the caps and cuffs gives a dainty 
finish. A wrinkled ribbon belt finishes the waist. 

Foulard silk, challis, now obtainable in all solid shades, as 
well as in the familiar figured varieties, lawn, chambray and 
other Summer goods, will make up with charming effect in this 
mode, a thin fabric that will lend itself readily to tuck-shir- 
rings, being, of course, necessary for the yoke. Ruchings of 
footing or chiffon, lace edging and tiny knife-plaitings will be 
effective as decoration. Spotted blue challis and green Liberty 
silk will combine beautifally by the mode, and frills of white 
baby ribbon with a belt and stock of wider ribbon will trim it. 

We have pattern No. 9978 in eight sizes for ladies from 
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(To BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
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Back View. 


ERED.) KNOWN AS THE DRILL JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 658.) 


thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. Fora lady of me- 
dium size, the basque-waist requires three, yardsand three- 
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eighths of silk twenty inches wide, with three-fourths of a 
Price of 


yard of chiffon forty-five inches wide for the yoke. 


pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 


— 


LADIES' BASQUE- 
WAIST. (TO BE 
MapE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE 

PEPLUM.) 
(For Dlustrations see 
Page 664.) 


No. 9967.—By 


referring to figure 
No. 179G in this 
number of THE 
DeELINEATOR, this 
basque-waist may 
be again seen. 

The charming 
basque-waist is 
here portrayed 
made of camel’s- 
hair, satin and vel- 
vet. It has a lin- 
ing fitted by double 
bust darts and the 
usual seams and 
closed at the cen- 
ter of the front. 
Under-arm = gores 
give a smooth ef- 
fect at the sides 
and separate the 
seamless back from 
the fronts, which 
are folded over all 
the way in tapering 
revers that tap in 
points over the 
belt. Between the 
fronts is seen a 
tucked vest that 
is arranged on the 
lining and closed 
at the left side; 
the tucks are of 
even width and 
evenly spaced, and 
two rows of gath- 
ers at the waist 
draw the fulness 
well to the center, 
The back is smooth 
at the top, but has 
fulness at the waist 
arranged in a box- 
plait at the center. 
The basque-waist 
may be made with 
or without a circu- 
lar peplum, having 
rounding lower 
front corners and 
two rolling box- 
plaits at the back. 
A velvet belt with 
two fancy buckles 
at the back is 
closed in front. 
The standing collar 
closes at the front, 
and about it is ar- 
ranged a_ ribbon 
stock that is tied 
in a four-in-hand 
knot at the front. 
A shallow round 


collar of velvet at the back ends underneath the revers. The 
two-seam sleeves are made over coat-shaped linings and are 
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Figure No, 181 G.—This illustrates Lapies’ Street TorLerre.—The patterns are Ladies’ 
Eton Jacket No. 9941, price 10d. or 20 cents; Shirt-Waist No. 9926, price 10d. or 20 
cents; and Skirt No. 9871, price 1s. or 25 cents.—(For Description see Page 659.), 


the edges by added revers of si 
the bust the fronts are, co 


_— 


gathered at the top and decorated at the wrist wi 
of velvet. Lace insertion effectively borders tae re’ 






th a band 







may be develop 
in poplin, étami 
silk pon, serg 
cashmere. d si 
and-wool nove 
goods made up sey 
bination with silk 
or vely c 
liqué ning, 
raid, passemente- 
rie, velvet or satin 
ribbon, sewed on 
plainly or gathere 
on, may be used to 
decorate it. 
We have pattern 
No. 9967 in eigh 
sizes for ladie 
from thirty to for- 
ty-four inches, bust 
measure. Foralad 


of medium size, the 


and an 


lar and belt. Pric 
of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. — . 





LADIES’ WAIST, 
OPENING IN: 
DOUBLE REVERS 
TO THE BUST 
OR WAIST OVER 





bot back — 
front and has on 
shoulder and un- 
der-arm s. It 
is gathered at the 
waist, 


and 


and the 
fronts blouse very 
slightly over the 
wrinkled ribbon 
belt which is tied 
in a stylish bow at 
the left side. Th 
fronts are folded 
over either to the 
bust or waist in 
large pointed re- 
vers that are over- 


a nearly to 


hen rolled to 








_ lawn are used for waists like this. 
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(FS 9977 


Front View. Back View. 





out the lining, which is fitted by double 
bust darts and the usual seams. The 
deep, square yoke, which is fitted by 
shoulders seams, may be closed at the 
left side or at the center of the front, as 
preferred. The fronts and back, which 
are separated by under-arm gores that 
give a smooth effect at the sides, have 
becoming fulness drawn well to the cen- 
ter by gathers at the top and at the waist, 
the back being drawn down tight, while 
the fronts puff out in a fashionable way 
and close invisibly at the center. A wrinkled ribbon stock 
is arranged about the standing collar, and a wrinkled rib- 
bon belt to correspond is worn. Two frills of lace outline 
the square yoke, and lace borders the double frill-caps 
standing out jauntily on the two-seam sleeves, which are 
gathered to puff out at the top and finished at the wrist 
with a lace-edged frill. 

Among the seasonable fabrics for which the waist is 





Lapres’ Eton Biouse-JaokeT. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES Puaitep on ®dapted mention may be made of Swiss, linen, silk, challis 


(GATHERED. ) 
(For Description see Page 659.) 


looped over buttons, the front 
edges separating a little all the 
way to the belt. Between the 
fronts is revealed a pretty blouse- 
vest of the white satin, which has 
& smooth cape back and is closed 
with buttons and button-holes or 
studs through a box-plait made at 
the front edge of the right front. 
The vest is gathered at its lower 
edge and completed with a belt, 
which passes about the waist. At 
the neck is a standing collar hav- 
ing pointed double ornaments flaring from the upper 
edge at each side. A narrow neck-band completes 
the back of the waist and is secured with buttons 
and button-holes to the bottom of the vest collar. 


_ The two-seam sleeves are gathered at the upper edge 


and along the side edges of the upper portion for a 
short distance from the top to stand out ina puff; 
they are completed with double turn-over pointed 
cuffs that have pointed ends flaring at the front of 
the arm. 

The vest being removable many charming changes 
may be effected by having several vests for the one 
waist. Vailing, challis, Liberty 
silk, taffeta, organdy, dimity and 


Soft woollen goods could be effect- 
ually combined with silk, or silk 
with satin, or any suitable combin- 
ation which individual taste might 
suggest could be used. Lace, rib- 
bon, beading and insertion may 
provide the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1688 in 
eizht sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, the 
garment needs four yards and five-eighths of silk 
twenty inches wide, with a yard and seven-eigliths 
of satin twenty inches wide for the vest, collar, collar 
ornaments, revers and cuffs. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 

——$—_$_$<@—__—__—_ 


LADIES’ YOKE-WAIST, HAVING THE FRONTS 
CLOSED AT THE CENTER AND THE YOKE AT 
THE LEFT SIDE OR AT THE CENTER. (To BE 

MabDgE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 665.) 
No. 9991.—Another view of this waist is given at 


figure No. 177 G in this magazine. 
Asimple but exceedingly becoming waist is here 








and barége. Ribbon, insertion and lace edging will con- 


Sy 





Front View. Back View. 
Lapigs’ GUIMPE, WITH Sun—Ray SuHirrina. (To Extenp Just BELOW THE 
BUST OR TO THE WAIST.) 
(For Description see Page 660.) 





9984 


9984 
Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ GUIMPE, SHIRRED IN CIRCLES. (TO EXTEND Just BELOW THE Bust 
OR TO THE WAIST.) 
(For Description see Page 660.) 


shown made of India silk, lace and ribbon affording an elabo- tribute appropriate decoration on any of ,these materials. 
rate and dainty decoration. It may be made with or with- We have pattern No... 9991 in nine(sizés| for ladies from 





Front View. 
LADIES’ BaASQUE-W AIST, WITH DEEP YOKE. (KNOWN AS THE TUDOR WAIST.) 
(For Description see Page 661.) 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To 


waist for a lady of medium size, calls for two yards and ahalf The sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and completed 


of goods forty inches wide, with a 

ard and a fourth of ribbon three 
inches and three-fourths wide for 
the stock and belt. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ TUCKED WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 665.) 
No. 9925.-—This stylish waist is 


shown differently made up at fig- 
ure No. 175G in this magazine. 


Camel’s-hair is here combined 9978 


with Liberty satin in this attractive 
basque-waist, and narrow ruchings 
of Liberty satin edged with velvet 
baby ribbon contribute a charm- 
ing decoration. The waist is made 
over a lining that is fitted by single 
bust darts, under-arm and side- 
back gores and acurving center 
seam and closed at the center of 
the front. <A full vest of the Lib- 
erty satin, gathered at the neck 
and waist and having a cluster of 


three tuck-shirrings above and be- 9978 (For Description see Page 661.) 


low the bust, is effectively dis- 
played between the full fronts, which are apart 
all the way and flare toward the shoulders. 
The fronts are joined to the whole back in 
shoulder and under-arm seams and three clus- 
ters of three small tucks encircle the body, 
giving a very decorative effect. The waist 
is gathered at the bottom and blouses just a 
trifle over the belt. The back is shaped slightly 
in low, rounding outline at the top, display- 
ing a full back-yoke that is gathered at the 
top and bottom; and pointed revers turn back 
from the front edges of the fronts, giving sty- 
lish breadth. The two-seam sleeves, which are 
gathered atthe top and made over coat-shaped 
linings, show three clusters of three small tucks 
in the upper portion, the clusters being in a 
line with those in the waist; a pointed circu- 
lar cuff that falls in ripples and flares over the 
hand may be used or not. The collar is in 
standing style and closes at the left side. 
Vailing, crépon, étamine in National-blue, 
old-rose, heliotrope or réséda, and novelty goods 
combined with soft silk or satin of a harmo- 
nizing shade will admirably develop this waist. 
We have pattern No. 9925 in seven sizes for 
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of dress goods forty inches wide, 
with seven-cighths of a yard of 
Liberty satin forty-five inches wide 
for the vest, yoke and ruchings t¢ 
trim. Price of pattern, 10d. or 2) 


cents. 
—_—$$ $$$ <-—__—___—_— 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH 
APPLIED BACK-YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 666.) 


No. 9926.—At figures D40 and 
No. 181G in this numler of THe Dettmyeator this 
shirt-waist may be seen differently made up. 

The shirt-waist is here pictured made up in 
bayadére-striped gingham and has for a pretty 
feature an applied back-yoke prettily curved to form 
a deep point at the center. The fronts have pretty 
fulness taken up in gathers at the neck and are 
9958 iv closed through a box-plait formed in the right 
Back View, front. Fulness in the lower part of the back is 
drawn in at the waist by tapes inserted in a casing 
and tied over the fronts, confining the fulness closely; 
and under-arm gores give a smooth effect at the sides 
The neck is finished with a fitted band to which is 
make the yoke- secured a removable standing collar having slanting ends. 
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NV 9978 
Front View. Back View. 


Lapiges’ BasQuE-WalIstT, CLOSED AT THE Lert Sipz. (TO BE SHIRRED OB 
PLaIn ABOVE THE OUTER BODY.) 








Front View. Back View. 
Lapies’ BasQuEe—WalistT. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLIM.) 
(For Description see Page 662) 


ladies froin thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. Fora with straight cuffs that are closed with slink buttons below 
lady of medium size, the waist needs a yard and seven-eighths slashes finished with, the usual, underlaps (and pointed over- 
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laps. A stylish leather belt is worn. 
The shirt-waist materials most fa- 
vored are taffeta and other silks, pop- 
lin, flannel, serge, Madras and ging- 
ham in checks, plaids and _ stripes, 
figured percale, white and_ tinted 
iqué, chambray and figured lawn. 
hirt-waist collars are now as often 
of the material as of white linen, and 
the belt may be of leather or ribbon. 
We have pattern No. 9926 in nine 9925 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
- inches, bust measure. To make the shirt-waist for a lady 
3 of medium size, needs three yards and three-eighths of 
goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
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or 20 cents. \ 
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LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE pe 
COLLAR. es 


(For Illustrations see Page 666.) 


No. 9939.—Other views of this pretty shirt-waist are 
given at figure D 41 and figure No. 182G in this magazine... Front View. Back View. 
An unusually charming shirt-waist is here illustrated Lapies’ TUCKED WAIST. 


(For Description see Page 664.) 





tucks puffs out stylishly below and 
is held in at the waist by a tape 
that is sewed across the back and 


: under-arm gores and tied over the 

fronts. The closing is made at the 
, center of the front with buttons 
wd 


and button-holes or studs through |. 

an applied box-plait having a clus- 

ter of fine tucks turning toward 

each side edge. A pointed yoke, 

1638 shaped by a center seam and form- 

ed in two clusters of fine down- 

ward-turning tucks that follow the lower outline, 

forms the upper part of the back. The lower part 

of the back is laid in two backward-turning plaits at 

each side of the center, the plaits being closely lapped 

at the waist and spreading in fan effect toward the 

top. The one-seam sleeves, which are gathered at 

the top and slightly gathered at the bottom, are fin- 

Front View. Dark View: ished with straight link cuffs, and the opening at the 

LabIies’ WaIsT, OPENING IN DousBLE REVERS TO THE Bust oR WAIST OVER back of the arm is completed with a continuous un- 

4 ‘Biouen. Vee derlap. At the neck is a fitted band and the remov- 

\ able collar is in standing style, with bent corners. 
: (For Description see Page 662.) A leather belt is worn. 

Madras is shown in charming de- 
signs and is extremely pretty for a 
shirt-waist of this style. All sorts 
of silk, percale, lawn, chambray 
and any of the sheer Summer fab- 
rics that will look pretty when 
tucked will also satisfactorily de- 
velop this mode. 

We have pattern No. 9939 in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty 

9991 to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

For a lady of medium size, the 

shirt-waist requires two yards 
and five-eighths of material thirty-six inches. wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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f SS : LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, OPENING IN REVERS TO 

\ SOD Sos re THE BUST OR WAIST OVER A 

oer : - ) CHEMISETTE-FRONT. 
9991 (For Illustrations eee Page 686.) 

r Front View. Back View. No. 9999.—Yellow silk is prettily combined with 
Lapies’ YoRR-WAIsT, HAVING THE Fronts CLOSED AT THR CENTER anv Tus White silk in this charming shirt-waist, which is sup- 
YOKE at THE LEFT SIDE OR AT THE CENTER. (TO BE MADE ported by a lining that is fitted by single bust darts, 
With or WitHout THE Fitrep Lining.) center and under-arm seams and closed at the front. 
(For Description see Page 068.) A bias, pointed yoke shaped by a center seam is ap- 


plied on the back, which has becoimning fulness at the 
bottom drawn well to the center by gathers at the 
made of dotted percale. Fine tucks are taken up in the fronts waist. Shoulder and underarm seams/join the seamless 
to square-yoke depth, and the fulness introduced by the _ back to the full fronts; which ‘aré smooth at.the top, but have 


— — 
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fulness collected in gathers at the waist, the fronts pouching 
very slightly. The fronts may be rolled in wide pointed 
revers to a little below the bust and connected below the 
revers with link buttons or cord looped over buttons; or they 
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Front View. 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH APPLIED BACK—YOKE. 
(For Description see Page 664.) 


may be rolled in 
revers to the waist, 
as illustrated. A 
chemisette-front of 
tucked white silk 
is very prettily re- 
vealed all the way 
to the waist; it is 
adjusted on the 
lining, to which it 
is sewed at one 
side and secured 
with hooks and 
loops at the left 
side. At the neck 
is a standing collar 
that closes at the 
front; it has a 
pretty point of 
white silk stand- 
ing out from the 
top at each side of 
the front, and over 
it is arranged a 
finely tucked stock 


of white silk that fastens at the left 
side. The one-seam shirt sleeves are 
gathered at the top and bottom; a 
short opening at the back of the arm 
is finished with a continuous under- 
lap, and directly below the openings 
the ends of shallow straight cuffs are 
closed with buttons and button-holes, 
the overlapping end being pointed. 
A white leather belt fastening with 
a buckle at the front is worn. 
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Back View. 





9939 


Front View. 


LApigs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
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DELINEATOR. 


Figure No. 182G.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 667.) 


Figure No. 182G.—This consists of a Ladies’ shirt-waist 
and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which 
is No. 9939 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure, and is 
differently portrayed on page 666 of 
this number of THe Dexryeator. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9873 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in ten sizes from 
twenty to thirty-eight inches, waist 
measure. 

The toilette is satisfactory as regards 
both comfort and smartness. The shirt- 
waist is here shown made of dark-blue 
‘lawn powdered with tiny white polka- 
dots, and the removable collar is of white linen. Tiny 
tucks are taken up to square-yoke depth in the fronts, 
and a pointed back-yoke is made ornamental by two groups 
of tucks that follow the pointed lower outline. Fulness in 
the back is laid trimly in backward-turning plaits that flare 
in fan fashion, and tucks are made in the box-plait, through 
which the fronts are closed with studs. The sleeves are 
plain and are finished with straight link cuffs. A frill of 

narrow edging at each edge of the box-plait, a jaunty bow- 
tie and aribbon sash with fringed ends give stylish touches. 

The skirt is of 
gray cheviot, with 
a novel decoration 
of black braid. It 
is in seven gores 
and may be side- 
plaited or gath- 
ered at the back 
and made witli a 
sweep or in round 
length. 

The modes are 
so attractive and 
thoroughly up to 
date that the toil- 
ette cannot fail to 
be pleasing, if any 
of the dainty ba- 
tistes, ginghams or 
lawns are chosen 

for the waist, with 

9939 apis r, , oo 

viot, poplin of light 
Ea. EE weight, | Eudora 
cloth or cloth for 
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(For Description see Page 665.) 


Soft silk, cashmere, challis, Liberty 9999 
satin, zephyr gingham, chambray, dim- 


ity, plain and dotted Swiss and 


waists this year. 


lawn are used for shirt- 
Lace or embroidered insertion and 
edging may be used for ornamentation, or a finish of 
machine-stitching will give a neat completion. A stylish 
shirt-waist shows a combination of pale-blue Irish pop- 
lin and white satin, with a white satin stock and a 
pretty belt of white satin ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 9999 in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 
make the shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, needs 
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Back View. 
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Front View. 


To apres’ Surrt—-Waist, OPENING IN REVERS TO THE BUST OR Waist OVER 


A CHEMISETTE-FRONT.—(For Description see Page 665.) 


three yards and a fourth of yellow silk twenty inches 
wide, with a yard and seven-eighths of white silk ; 
twenty inches wide for the chemisette-front, collar, stock, the skirt. A Roman scarf and sash will, be stylish additions. 


points and revers facings. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. Trimming is very, popular, just, now on)sk 


irts, and any pretty 
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‘rrangement suited to the material and the use for which and large. To make either collar in the medium size, will 


‘he skirt is designed is permissible. 
-amey bands are shown most frequently. 
_ The straw hat is daintily trimmed. 


_ Om 


4ADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH 
WELT-TUCKS IN SHORT TaABLIER 
EFFECT. (To Be Easep ON THE BELT OR 
DaRtT-FITTED, AND MADE WITH or Wi1TH- 
OUT THE FOUNDATION OR SLIP SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 668.) 


No: 9987.—Another view of this styl- 
sh skirt is given at figure No. 179G in 
“his number of Tue DeE.rearor. 

The handsome skirt is here repre- 
sented made of camel’s-hair and plainly 
-ompleted. It consists of seven gores 
ind may be made with or without a 
seven-gored foundation skirt that is 
rathered at the back. Two groups of 
-hree welt-tucks are taken up in the 
skirt in short tablier outline, giving 
2 smart and stylish appearance. The 
2ffect is smooth at the front and sides, 
and the fulness at the’ back is laid at 
2ach side of the center in two backward- 
curning plaits that flare toward the 
ower edge, which measures a little over 
four yards in the medium sizes. The 
back of the skirt may be held out by a 
bustle or any style of extender. 

The skirt will be admired by all women 
who look for novel effects that are at the 
same time strictly up to date, and will 
be made up in all seasonable woollens, 
ineluding the soft challies now obtain- 
able in solid colors, vailings and Hen- 
riettas. A braid decoration at the foot 
and also above the tucks, if desired, 
would be appropriate. Such a skirt may 
be worn with it waist. 

We have pattern No. 9987 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inch- 
es, waist measure. For a lady of me 

dium size, the skirt requires five yards 
and a fourth of material forty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


— ees 


LADIES’ YOKE-COLLARS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 668.) 


No. 9990.—Two very becoming styles 
,0f yoke-collars are here illustrated made 
sof faney tucking and embroidered edg- 
ing. Both collars are fitted by shoulder 
eams, finished with a standing collar 
d closed invisibly at the back. One 
llar is deep and square, with a wide 
rill of edging following its lower edge 
ross the front and back and over the 

ulders. The other collar is rounding 
t the front and back, and the frill] at its 
ower edges is in sections that flare pret- 
tily at the corners of the collar, the front 
frill deepening gradually toward the cen- 
ter. A frill of narow edging rises from 
the top of the standing collar. 

These accessories will prove very im- 
proving to plain waists and may match 
them or be of contrasting material. All- 
over embroidery, fancy tucking, lawn, 

{ aainsook, mull, lace net, ete., may be 
used for making these yoke-collars, and 
lace or nainsook insertion and edging 
and ribbon-run beading will trim them 

Jaffectively. A collar for a black silk 
waist may be made of spangled net and 










Ribbon, braid and require half a yard of fancy tucking twenty-seven inches wide, 
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Figure No. 182 G.—Thais illustrates Lapres’ Toi.ette.—The patterns are Ladies’ Shirt-Waist 
No. 9939, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No, 9873, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 666.) 


ine lage edging. It may be mounted on a white silk lining. with three yards of embroideredyedging five Jinches and a 
We have pattern No. 9990 in three sizes, small, medium fourth wide for the ruffles/;Rrice, of pattern}.5dlor 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ CHEMISETTES, EXTENDING A _ LITTLE 
BELOW THE BUST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 669.) 


No. 9930.—Two styles of chemisette that extend a 
little below the bust and are suitable for wear with 
open-necked basques, jackets, etc., are here illus- 
trated made of white piqué, one showing a dressy 
stock of satin. The stock, however, may be used 
with either chemisette and is prettily wrinkled by 
gathers at the ends, which are turned under to form 
frills. One chemisette closes at the center of the 
front and lias a shallow cape back to hold it down, 
and its collar, also, closes in front; the other extends 
only as far back as the shoulders, and the standing 
collar completing it is closed at the back. Both 
chemisettes taper prettily toward the lower edge. 

Chemisettes are made of Madras or fancy piqu¢, 
and if a fanciful effect is desired, they are sometimes 
cut from fancy tucking prettily ruffled or puffed. Vel- 
vet and silk are, of course, suitable also, and the 
stock will usually be of satin. 

We have pattern No. 9930 in three sizes, small, 
medium and large. In the medium size, either che- 
misette requires half a yard of goods twenty or more 
inches wide, and half a yard of satin twenty inches 
wide for the stock. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 


cents. 
—_->—_____. 


LADIES’ CHEMISETTES, EXTENDING TO THE 
WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 669.) 


No. 9937.—These chemisettes extend to the waist 
and are stylish with waists or jackets having open fronts. 
They are illustrated made of piqué. Both are wide at the top, 
round out well over the bust and taper below to the waist. 
One style closes at the front and is made with a shallow cape 
joined to it 
by shoulder 
seams; its 
standing col- 
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Back Views. 


Front Views. 
LADIES’ YOKE-COLLARS. 
(For Description see Page 667.) 


may be worn with either chemisette. 
is in shield shape, and its collar is closed at the back. 

Plain white linen, striped or figured percale, plain an: 
dotted piqué, with silk or satin for the stock, will be appropri- 
ate for inaking up these chemisettes. 

We have pattern No. 9937 in three sizes, small, mediu: 
and large. In the medium size, either cheinisette wi! 
require five-eighths of a yard of material twenty or mon 
inches wide, and _ha'f 
a yard of satin twenty 
inches wide for tl« 
stock. Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


ot fp ae re 


LADIES’ SKIRT, CoOy- 
SISTING OF A SEVEN- 
GORED UPPER PART 
AND A SKEVEN-GORE: 
CIRCULAR LOWER 
PART OR FLOUNCE 
(KNOWN 48 
THE MaRQUISE SKIatT.! 
(For Illustrations see Page 66. 


No. 9976.—At figare 
No. 178G in this issae o: 
Tae Devingaror this skirt 
is again represented. 

This stylish new skirt 
is a French mode known 
as the Marquise skirt. It 
is here illustrated made 
of piqué. It consists of 
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comprising a front-gure. 
two smooth gores at eat! 
side and two back-gores 
The upper part is gatl- 
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LapDIES’ SEVEX-GORED SKIRT, WITH WELT-TUCKS IN SHORT : 
TABLIER Evrect. (To pe Ease ON THE BeLt or Dart- 9987 ered at the ae a 
FITTED AND Mabe Witi OR WITHOUT THE FOUNDATION OR Side- Back View. lower part or founce 


Suirp SK1kT.)}—(For Description see Page 667.) 


lar also closes at the front. 


A satin stock having frill ends 
and closing at the back is shown on this chemisette, but it 


deep and of circular shay 
ing and falls in gracefu 
ripples all round; it is headed by three rows of fancy was 
braid and finished at thé bottom, witha row of machine 


The other chemisetic 


& seven-gored upper psi 
and a seven-gored lows! 
part or flounce, ecaca 
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_ Lapres' CHEMISETTES, KXTENDING A LITTLE 
3 BELOW THE BUST. 


(For Description see Page 668.) 





it suitably. 

We have 
pattern No. 
9976 in nine 
sizes for la- 
dies from 
twenty to 
thirty-six in- 





ches, waist 
measure, To 
make the 


skirt for a 
lady of me- 
dium ‘size, 
requires six 
yards and 
ve-eighths of goods twenty-seven inches 
‘ide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


.ADIES’ CHEMISETTES, EXTEND- 
ING TO THR WAIST. 


(For Description see Page 668.) 


Sa 


ADITKS’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, FALLING IN 
RIPPLES BELOW THE HIPS. (To Be 
MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 
KNOWN AS THE FRENCH GORED SKIRT. 

(For Illustrations see Page 670.) 

No. 9996.—The graceful French gored 
<irt here pictured is 
1ade of Sicilienne mo- 
air. It comprises five 
ores—a narrow front- 
ore, a wide gore at each 
de and two back-gores. 
he front-gore is smooth, 
od the skirt fits smooth- 

‘over the hips and falls 

1 deep ripples below. 
_is arranged in a back- 
ard-turning plait ateach 
de of the placket, thie 
aits rolling in two deep 

ites. The skirt may be 
ade with a sweep or 

‘round length; it flares 
ylishly toward the low- 
‘edge, where in the me- 
um sizes it measures 

cr yards and _five- 
ghths in the round 
ngth. A bustle or any 
yle of skirt extender 
ay be worn. 

Changeable mohair, 
k-and-wool mixtures, 
rge. poplin, crépon and 
welty goods will styl- 
ily develop this skirt, 
nich may be plain or 
mmed with braid, rib- 
n, gimp, band trimming, etc. 


among them may be mentioned 
canvas weaves, flowered silks, 
grenadine over silk, camel’s- 
hair, challis, organdy, gingham, an 
dimity and lawn. 
vet ribbon or braid will trim 


A lengthwise adjustment of 
e trimming will render the mode desirable for stout figures. 


stitching. The 
skirt measures 
tive yards round 
at the foot in 
the medium 
sizes, and. may 
be worn with a 
sinall bustle or 
with any style 
of extender. 
Most of the 
materials in 
vogue will be 
suitable for 
this skirt, and 


Narrow vel- 
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Stde-Front View. 


LADIKS’ PLAIN TWO-SKAM DRKSS SLEEVE. 


We have pattern 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring, the ‘arm about an 


659 


We have pattern No. 9996 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
medium size, the skirt calls for five yards and an eighth of ~ 
goods forty inches wide. 


For a lady of 


Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


> 


(WiTHOUT 
UNNECESSARY FULNESS.) 
(For Illuetrations see Page 670.) 


No. 9986.—A perfectly plain dress sleeve is here illustrated; 
it is in large demand for both plain and trimmed effects and is 
shaped like a close-fitting two-seam coat sleeve and has no 
unnecessary fulness at the top. 

The sleeve may be developed in any seasonable silk or wool- 
len material from which the dress is made. 

We have pattern No. 9936 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about 
inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. 
pair of sleeves for a Jady whose arm measures eleven inches 
as described, will require three-fourths of a yard of govuds 


To ynake a4 





Side- Back J "ew, 


LADIES’ SKIRT, CONSISTING OF A SEVEN—GORED UPPER 
PART AND A SEVEN-GORED CIRCULAR LOWER 


PART OR FLOUNCE. (KNOWN AS THE 
MARQUISE SKIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 668.) 
forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 


10 cents. 
—_——__—_-~ 


LADIES’ ONE-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE. (To BB 
MaApbE WITH or WitnHout Fitrep LINING.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 670.) 


No. 9935.—An up-to-date dress sleeve is 
here illustrated. It is shaped with an inside 
seam only and is made over a fitted lining, 
which, however, may be omitted. Moder- 
ate fulness is collected in gathers at the top, 
where the sleeve puffs out stylishly and then 
follows the arm quite closely to the wrist. 

The sleeve is admirably adapted to ail 
styles of basques and will make up pleas- 
ingly in silk or wool fabrics. 

o. 9935 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
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inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. For a lady whose 
arm ineasures eleven inches as described, a pair of sleeves will 


need a yard and five-eighths of goods twenty-two inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—_->—__—_ 


LADIES’ SLEEVK, FOR EVENING WAISTS. (To BE MADE 


In A SHorT Purr oR IN ELBpow LENGTH AND WITH 
og WITHOUT THE CaP.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 671.) 


No. 9932.—An extremely pretty sleeve for evening waists is 
here represented. It is shaped by two seams and may be 
made in a short puff or in elbow length. The puff is gathered 
at the top and bottom and stands out in an attractive way. 
The elbow sleeve is close fitting below it and is finished at 
the elbow with a frill of lace, which is deepest at the back of 
the arm. A circular cap that is laid in a wide under box- 
plait at the center may be arranged to stand out jauntily over 
the top of the puff, or it may be omitted; it is very dainty 
when lined with silk and decorated underneath along the 
edge with a narrow ruching of chiffon or ruffle of lace. 
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Side-Front View. 


LapDirs’ FivE—GoreEeD Skirt, FALLING IN RIPPLES 
BELOW THE Hips. (l'0o BE MADE WITH A 
SWEEP OR IN RouND LencotH.) KNown 
AS THE FRENCH GoORED SKIRT. 


VA, 


4, 


(For Description see Page 669.) 


Taffeta silk, cashmere, camel]’s-hair, Hen- 
rietta and any material suitable for evening 
wear will pleasingly develop this sleeve, 
and lace, ruchings of chiffon and narrow 
velvet or satin ribbon may decorate it. <A 
novel idea would be expressed by strips of 
insertion put on crosswise to form blocks, 
cutting the material away beneath. 

We have pattern No. 9932 in seven sizes 
for ladies froin ten to sixteen inches, arm 
measure, measuring the arm about an inch 
below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. For 
a iady whose arm measures cleven inches 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT, FALLING IN RIPPLES BEI 
THE HIPS AND HAVING 


THE BACK. (To BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN Rounnd Liszt 


AND TO BE EaSED-ON OR DaRT-FITTED AT THE BELT.) KNOWS 
AS THE FRENCH CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 671.) 


No. 9992.—The skirt represents one of the newest ideas sr: 


is known fash- 
ionably as the 
French — cireu- 
lar skirt. It is 
pictured made 
of camel’s-hair 
in a stylish 
green shade. It 
is of circular 
shaping, and at 
the center seam 
is laid an un- 
der _ box-plait 
that rolls in 







llth gee 






ax described, 8 pair of sleeves will require Side Back View. 


two yards and an eighth of goods twenty-. | 
two inches wide with two yards and a fourth of lace edging 












Page €68.) 


9935 

Lapiss’ Puan Two- LADIES’ ONE-Seax | 
Seam Dress Dress SLEEVE (Io 2 | 
SLeeve. (WITHOUT MapDE WITH GE 
UNNECESSARY Wirnovur Firrep 
FULNESS.) LINING.) | 

(For Description see (For Leni tag fee 
Page 609.) , 


flutes toward the lower edge. At the front and 
sides the skirt may be eased on the belt or fitted 
by adart at each side of the front, and it fal 
below the hips in becoming and graceful ripple 
that are due to the circular shaping. The skin 


may be made with a sweep" 
in round length, as preferred: 
when made of goods fifty-fou 
or more inches wide, it may lt 
cut without piecing. In tle 
round length it measures abou | 
four yards and five-eighths # 
the lower edge in the medina 
sizes. Any style of skirt é: 
tender may be used, if desire! — 
The mode displays exceed 
ingly graceful lines that w- 
appear to advantage in nun~— 
vailing, challis, Lansdowne and 
the soft novelty goods in mis: 
tures of silk and wool, 
We have pattern No. 9992 it 
nine sizes for ladies from twet- 
ty to thirty-six inches, "a™ 
measure. For a lady of media: | 
size, the skirt will require fot! 
yards and a fourth of mater. 
forty inches wide. Price «' 
pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





—___-_+___ <____-- 


LADIKS’ THREE-PIEKCE SkIbT 
WITH GRADUATED CIRCT- 
LAR FLOUNCES. (To be M0" 
WITH A SWEEP oR IN for’ 


LENQTH.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 62.) 


No. 9928.—This skirt is aga! 


shown at I 44 in this magazit:. 


The graceful three-piece sb" 


is distinguished by circular>flounces of decidedly odd Stic 


six inches wide for the frill. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. and is here fillustrated made )of)Eudora cloth. It has 3 | 


AN UNDER BOX-PLAIT 47 
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nooth, narrow front-gore and two wide circular portions 
iat are joined in a center seam. The circular portion may 
2 eased on the belt or dart-fitted over the hips and is gath- 


‘ed at the back. 


Three graduated circular flounces, that are 


iallowest at the front and deepest at the back, are arranged 


athe skirt to give a short tablier effect. 


The lowest two 


yunces differ very slightly in depth and are sewed on smoothly; 
1e upper flounce is shallow at the front and reaches to the belt 





9932 


FOR KE VENING 
W AlIsTs, 





ead SHORT PUFF 
OR IN KLBOW 


9932 
LENGTH AND 


WItd OR WITHOUT THE CaP.) 
(For Description see Page 670.) 


' Lansdowne, nun’s-vailing, Henrietta, poplin, 
ashmere and novelties in silk-and-wool are 
mong the materials suitable for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 9928 in nine sizes for 


LADIES’ SLEEVE, 


(To BE MADEINA 


at the back, where it is about 
two-thirds the depth of the 
skirt. The upper flounce is gath- 
ered at the belt. The lower 
edge of each flounce is followed 
by a macbine- 
stitched fold 
of the material; 
the sewing on 
of the upper 
flounce is con- 
cealed by asim- 
ilar fold. At the 
bottom the skirt 
measures a lit- 
tle more than 
three yards and 
an eighth round 
in the medium 
size. <A’ small 
bustle or any 
style of extend- 
er may be worn. 


idies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 


1easure. 


orty inches wide. 
attern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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sADIES’ SEVEN -GORED 
FOUNDATION OR SLIP 
SKIRT. (To Wear UNDER 
Ustixep Skirts ) 
(For Liustrations see Page 678.) 
No. 9927.—This founda- 
ion or slip skirt is graceful 
ncut and effect and is in- 
ended to wear with skirts 
nade without lining. Shad- 
d green-and-black taffeta 
ilk was used for its devel- 
pment. It comprises seven 
‘ores—a smooth, narrow 
ront-gore, two gores at each 
ide, which fit smoothly over 
he hips, and two back-gores 
thich are gathered at the 
op to fall in soft folds. <A 
rathered ruffle of the ma- 
erial, prettily pinked at the 
(pper and lower edges and 
et on to form a self-head- 
ng. affords a dainty finish 
or the bottom of the skirt, 
vhich measures three yards 
hd three-eighths in the 
oedium sizes. The skirt may 
held out by a small bustle 
rany style of extender. 
The skirt may be used 
inder an unlined skirt of 
hy style, and will be made 
f taffeta, near-silk, perca- 
ine and all kinds of ma- 
erials used for slip skirts. 





For a lady of medium size, the skirt 
equires eight yards and a fourth of material 
Price of 
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9992 
Side- Front View. 


material twenty-two inches wide. 


20 cents. 
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Price of pattern, 10d. or 


——_—__—___—@ -- ——____— 


LADIES’ BATHING COSTUME, HAVING KNICKERBOCKERS 


\ NS \ \ \ 


a PLEO LE 


LZ 


AND A BOX-PLAITED SKIRT. 


(To BE MADE WITH THE SKIRT 


SEWED TO THE WAIST, FOR WEAR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS OR 
WITH TIGHTS, OR WITH THE KNICKEKBOCKERS SEWED TO THE WAIST 


AND THE SKIRT FINISHED WITH A_ BELT.) 


KNOWN AS THE 
NEWPORT BATHING SUIT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 674.) 


No. 9945.—This bathing costume is a specially smart style 
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known as the Newport bathing suit. It is 
pictured made of black alpaca and trimmed 
with red braid. It may be made with the 
skirt sewed to the body, and either the 
knickerbockers or tights may be worn, or 
the knickerbockers may be sewed to the 
body and the skirt finished with a belt, as 
preferred. The body is smooth at the top. 
but has gathered fulness at the lower edge 
and is finished with 
a belt. The closing 
is made with but- 
ton-holes and but- 
tons through a box- 
plait formed in the 
right front, and 
the fronts are in 
V shape at the 
neck, the opening 
being filled in by a 
shield that is sewed 
permanently at 
one side. The large 
sailor-collar, which 
has broad prettily 
shaped ends meet- 
ing atthe top of the 
closing, extends in 
pretty points on 
the sleeves, and 
rows of braid fol- 
low its free edges. 


Ti. 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT. FALLING IN RIPPLES BELOW 

THE HIPS AND HAVING AN UNDER BOX—PLAIT AT 
(To BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN 
Rounp LENGTH AND TO BE EASED-ON OR DarT [J 
KNOWN AS THE FRENCH AX 


THE BACK. 


FITTED AT THE BELT.) 
CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 670.) ~ 


It may be trimmed with ruffles. 
We have pattern No. 9927 in nine sizes for ladies from 
Wenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 


For a lady of 
aedium size, the skirt requires eight yards and an eighth of 
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bottom and 
finished with 
bands. The skirt is laid all round in-broad double box-plaits 
that spread prettily toward, the lower edge) 
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The knickerbockers are shaped by inside leg seams and a 
ceuter seam. The lower edges are drawn in on elastics 
inserted in casings arranged far enough from the edge to 
form frills; and when the knickerbockers are made up sepa- 
rately the upper edge is hemmed to hold an elastic that regu- 
lates the width about the waist. 

Pretty and stylish bathing suits are made of black, blue, 
gray or white brilliantine trimmed with ‘red braid, or with 
white braid when the material is dark. The white suits are 
very attractive and suggest many possibilities in decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9945 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of 
medium size, the 
costume needs sev- 
en yards and three- 
fourths of goods 
thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_—_>____—- 


LADIES’ BATII- 
ING COSTUME, 
HAVING KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS 
AND <A SIDE- 
PLAITED SKIRT. 
(To BE MADF WITH 
SHORT OR FULL- 
LENGTH SLEEVES AND 
WITH THE SKIRT 
SEWED TO THE WAIST, 
FOR WEAR WITH 
THE KNICKERBOCK— 
ERS OR WITH TIGHTS, 
OR WITH THE 
KNICKERBOCKERS 
SEWED TO THE WAIST 
AND THE SKIRT 
FINISHED WITH A 
Brett.) KNOWN AS 
THE BRIGHTON 


iy 
BATHING SUIT. Side-Front View. 
(For elle ae Lapies’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH GRADUATED CrRcU- 
; LAR FLounces. (To BE MADE WITH A 
No. 9948.—An SWEEP OR IN Rounp LENGTH.) 


up-to-date bathing 
suit is here depict- 
ed made of navy- 


(For Description see Page 670.) 
I £ 


blue and white flanne!]. The upper part of the waist is a 
square yoke shaped with shoulder seams. The arrangement 
of two wide backward-turning plaits in each front and four 


backward-turning plaits at the center of the back is exceed- 
ingly pretty, and graceful fulness is taken up in gathers at 
the lower edge of the back and at the upper and lower 
edges of the fronts. Under-arm gores give a smooth effect at 
the sides. A wide box-plait is applied on the right front, con- 
cealing the closing, and a narrow belt finishes the bottom of 
the waist. The sleeves may be short, puff sleeves, gathered at 
the top and formed in a frill at the bottom by running an 
elastic through a casing a short distance above the lower edge; 
or they may be full-length sleeves, gathered at the top and 
completed at the wrist in a frill as described for the short 
sleeves. At the neck isa sailor collar, which falls deep and 
square at the back and has widely flaring ends. Embroidered 
anchors in the corners of the collar and handsome white pearl 
buttons on the center of the box-plait form a pretty decoration. 

The skirt, which is deeply hemmed, shows a box-plait in 
line with the box-plait in the waist, and at each side of the 
box-plait it is arranged in kilt-plaits which turn toward the 
center of the back. The skirt may be sewed to the waist for 
wear with the knickerbockers or with tights, or it may be fin- 
ished with a belt, as preferred. The box-plait is decorated 
with pearl buttons to match those on the waist. 

The knickerbockers are shaped by inside leg seams and a 
center seam, and the legs are drawn in closely by elastics in a 
casing set far enough from the edge to form deep frills. They 
may be joined to the waist if the skirt is made separate, but 







when the skirt is joined to the waist they will be adjusted « § 
the top by an elastic in a hem. 

Combinations of any colors may be selected in brilliantine. 
serge, flannel, etc., with a decoration of plain or fancy braid. 
Black brilliantine would be especially attractive, with th 
sailor collar and belt of bright red, embroidered anchors cr 
emblems decorating each corner of the collar. 

We have pattern No. 9948 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium siz, 
the costume needs six yards and an eighth of navy-blue flanne 
forty inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of white fisn- 
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nel ‘n the same width for the cohar and belt. Price of patter, 
1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BATHING COSTUME, HAVING KNICKERBOCKFRS 
AND A GATHERED SKIRT. (To BE MADE WITH a Hics +3 
SQUARE NECK AND WITH THE SKIRT SEWED TO THE Waist, FR 
WEAR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS OR WITH TIGHTS, OR WT! 
THE KNICKERBOCKERS SEWED TO THE WAIST AND THE S&/¥ 
FINISHED WITH 4 BELT.) KNOWN AS THE OSTEND Batl- 
ING SUIT, 
(For Illustrations see Page 675.) 
No. 9946.—An unusually attractive; bathing costume is be 
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lictured made of navy-blue brilliantine and trimmed effec- 
ively with white wash braid. It is known as the Ostend 
vathing suit and may be made with a high or square neck, 
. standing collar finishing the high neck. The body is fash- 
oned with a@ square yoke joined to full fronts and a full back 
hat is gathered at the top and at the waist, the fulness being 
rawn well to the center. A gathered Bertha-frill is arranged 
‘n the yoke to follow its square outline; its ends meet at 
he closing, which is made at the center of the front, and it 
preads broadly over short, puff sleeves that are gathered at 
le top and drawn in on elastics inserted in a casing far enough 
bove the lower edges to form frills. 
The straight, full skirt is gathered at 
he top and may be joined to the body 
r finished with a belt. When the suit 
s made with the skirt joined to the 
ody, either the knickerbockers or tights 
ay be worn, the knickerbuockers being 
hen made up separate; but when the 
kirt is made with a belt, the knicker- 
ockers should be joined to the body. 
The knickerbockers are shaped by in- 
ide leg seams and a center seam, and 
heir lower edges are drawn in by elas- 
ics mserted in casings far enough above 
she edge to form frills. When made up 
eparate, the upper edge is turned for a 
em, in which tapes or elastics are insert- 
vd to regulate the width about the waist. 
Although mohair or alpaca is preferred 
or bathing suits on account of its wiri- 
mess, many choose flannel because of its 


ohTeF 


warmth. 
When it is 
desired toat- 
tain an elab- 
orate effect, 
silk is used, 
and it is real- 
ly an effect- 
ive material, 
as, like mo- 
hair, it 


stands out 
| well even 
4 992% when wet. 


Very pretty 
suits may be 
made at Icas 
‘xpense of white or light-gray mohair trimmed with fancy 
vashable braid. 

Unusually charming would this mode appear developed in 
vhite brilliantine, with bands of light blue, the sarne material 
wt light-blue washable braid. If preferred, bright-red may be 
upplemented for the light-blue, and the effect be equally 
leasing. A pretty suit is of navy-blue and white mohair 
vith blue soutache braid for decorating. Bands of the 
vhite fabric could be used for trimming instead of the braid. 

We have pattern No. 9946 in nine sizes for ladies from 
hirty to forty-six inches, Lust measure. To make the costume 
or a lady of inedium size, will require six yards and a half of 
‘ods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


Stde-Front View 
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Side- Back 
LADIES’ SEVEN—GORED FOUNDATION OR S.ip SKIRT. 
(To WEAR UNDER UNLINED SkIRTS) 


(For Description see Page 671.) 
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LADIE® BATHING COSTUME, HAVING KNICKERBOCKERS 
AND A FOUR-GORED SKIRT. (To BE Mape wits SHorT OR 
Futi-LENGTH SLEEVES AND WITH THE SKIRT SEWED TO THE WAIST, 
FOR WEAR WITH THB KNICKERBOCKERS OR WITH TIGHTS, OR WITH 
THE KNICKEKBOCKERS SEWED TO THE WAIST AND THE SKIRT FIN- 
ISHED WITH A BELT.) KNOWN AS THE TROUVILLE BATH- 

ING SUIT. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 675.) 


No. 9947.—A very attractive bathing costume is here repre- 
sented inade of white mohair and trimmed with blue braid in 
two widths. The waist has 
a seamless back joined to 
the fronts in under-arm 
and shoulder seams. The 
fronts are cut low, reveal- 
ing a shield, and the wide, 
rounding ends of the deep, 
round collar with which the 
neck is completed are sewed 
to the neck edges of the 
fronts and meet at the top 
of the closing, which is made 
with bucton-holes and but- 
tons. Tie-ends tacked un- 
der the collar are arranged 
in asailor knot. The sleeves 
may be short sleeves, shaped 
in two scollops at the lower 
edge, or they may be full- 
length sleeves, gathered at 
the top and formed ina frill 
at the bottom by an elastic 
run through a casing a short 
distance above the lower 
edge. The waist blouses 
slightly at the front, and 
the back is drawn straight 
down, with its fulness drawn 
well to the center, the ful- 
* ness at both back and front 

being adjusted by two rows 
of gathers at the bottom un- 
der a belt with pointed ends 
that are widely lapped. 

The four-gored skirt, 
which reaches to the knee, 
is smooth at the front, rip- 

les at the sides below the 
ips and is gathered at the 
back to fall in soft folds. It 
may be joined to the waist 
for wear with the knickerbockers or with tights, or the 
knickerbockers, which are shaped by a center seam and 
inside leg seams, nay be joined to the waist and the skirt 
finished with a belt. The knickerbockers show a frill finish 
at the lower edges, being drawn in by elastics in casings 
formed a little above the edges. When made separate they 
are adjusted about the waist by an elastic or tapes inserted in 
a hem at the top. 

Brilliantine, serge, alpaca, mohair and sarah silk are most 
popular for bathing costumes, and braid is the garniture 
usually adopted. 

We have pattern No. 9947 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cos- 
tume for a lady of medium size, will require six yards and 
seven-eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


AP 


View. 


——— oe 


LADIES’ CORSET-COVER OR CHEMISE AND SHORT UNDER- 
SKIRT IN ONE (To BE GATHERED OR TUCKED AT THE 
Back.) KNOWN AS THE CORSET-CHEMISE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 876.) 


No. 9982.—This pretty combination under-garment, which 
is Known as the corset chemise, is pictured mede of fine 
nainsook and all-over embroidery and daintily trimmed with 
nainsook edging and insertion and ribbon-run beading. The 
garment is in low ruund outline at the neck, and its upper 
part is a pointed voke of the all-over embroidery fitted ty 
shoulder seams. The full front is joined to the full back in 
under-arm seams and isgathered,at the top)( The back may 
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9945 
Front View. 


Laptges’ BATHING COSTUME, HAVING 
KNICKERBOCKERS AND A BOX-PLAITED 
Skirt. (To BE MADE WITH THE SKIRT 
SEWED TO THE WalsT. FOR WEAR WITH 
THE KNICKERBOCKERS OR WITH TIGHTS, OR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS SEWED 
TO THE WAIST AND THE SKIRT FINISHED WITH A BELT. KNOWN AS THE 

NEwportT BaTHING Suit.—(For Description see Page 671.) 


be gathered at the top or have the fulness taken up in fine 


tacks from the top nearly to the waist, as illustrated. Both 
back and front may fall free or he 


held in by a belt of ribbon-run bead- 
ing; they are lengthened by a prettily 
trimmed, gathered flounce. Narrow 
frill sleeves complete the garment. 

Fine cambric, nainsook, dimity 
and lawn may be selected for a gar- 
ment of this style and it may be em- 
bellished with tucks, lace, embroid- 
ery and ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 9982 in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the garment calls 
for three yards and three-fourths of 
goods thirty-six inches wide, with three- 
eighths of a yard of all-over embroidery 


twenty-seven inches wide for the yoke. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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SOME STYLISH SUMMER CAPES. 


(For Illustrations see Page 635.) 


Capes this year display fewer ripples than 
those of last season, and have not the generous 
sweep that marked preceding styles, the need 
of such ample proportions having passed away 
with the diminution of sleeves. The narrow 
skirts now worn also have to be considered in 
desigring capes, and the lines of the latter con- 
formed to those of the former, in order to bring 
about a harmonious effect in the toilette. The 
styles shown vary from the short shoulder cape 
to the long cape or mantilla reaching below the 
waist. Some novel effects in neck completion 
are introduced, the high flare collar no longer 
holding full sway as formerly, although it is still 
in favor as well for its becomingness as for its 
dressy appearance. A ful] ruche of chiffon is a becoming adjunct. 

Satin, velvet, silk and fine, smooth cloth are used, the intended 


LADIES’ BATHING 


SKIRT. 































may be displaced by a plain Medici collar or a standing cci- 
lar with or without a ruche, provision for these chance: 


Front View. 


CosTUME, 
KNICKERBOCKERS AND A SIDE-PLAITED 
(fo BE MADE WITH SHORT OR 
FULL--LENGTH SLEEVRKS, AND WITH THE 
SKIRT SEWED TO THE WAIST. FOR WEAR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS OR W7" 
TIGHTS, OR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS SEWED TO THE WalST. AND 

FINISHED WITH A BELT.) KNOWN AS THE BRIGHTON BaTiING Stilt. 


(For Description see Page 672.) 
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purpose of the garment governing the =. 
lection, and the decoration is chosen > 
accord with the material, braid or cic: 
strappings being used on cloth capes th:: 
are for practical service. and more far: . 
ful and perishable trimmings adorning ti: 
fancy capes for dress wear. 

A cape made of bluet silk and all-cv-: 

black lace is appropriately styled th- 
Frou- Frou mantle, being in circular sha; 
with three circular ruffles arranged uy-~ 
it. The silk gleams through the lace. az: 
the rich effect is enhanced by ruchinz: -‘ 
ribbon matching the silk. and rosette bow: 
of black velvet ribbon with Jong ends placed at the 
front. The cape shows a novelty in the fancy stan/. 
ing collar, which rounds from the throat and ka: 
tapering ends reaching nearly to the lower edze. 
If preferred, however, a plain standing collar maz 
be used, provision for this being made in the ps. 
tern, which is No. 9859, in eight sizes for laci-s 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, price 
10d. or 20 cents, 
A dressy collarette was fashioned from corded 
silk by pattern No. 9829, which is in three sizes, 
small, medium and large, costing 5d. or 10 cert. 
The collarette is extended to form caps that stand 
out in tabs over the sleeves, and it has stole end: 
reaching to the bust. Tabs standing out from the 
collar are lined with light silk and bordered with 
lace and gimp to match the collarette, which is ail- 
over jetted. Frills of plaited Liberty silk or chif- 
fon may be used instead of lace. 

A gored cape that hangs in becoming ripples 4!l 
round below the shoulders is pictured made of bre 
caded silk and decorated with lace ruchings sup 
plemented by a ribbon bow at the throat. Tie 
gored Medici collar is lined with plain satin. |: 
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being made in the pattern, which is No. 9811, in nine sizes from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust, measure, price 1s. or 26 cenl: 
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A smart cape-wrap known as the 
Sontag cape is made by pattern No. 
9662, which is in nine sizes from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, price 
10d. or 20 cents. A back and front 
parrowed to points at the waist are of 
velvet all-over spangled, and to them 
at each side are joined a circular side- 
portion of plain velvet and one of satin, 
these portions rippling prettily and tap- 
ering toward the ends. Passementerie 
edges the sides and also the Lafayetie 
collar, and a ribbon surrounding the 
collar matches the belt ribbon. <A double jabot of 
lace edging down the closing completes a delightful 
wrap for dressy wear. 

A picturesque wrap is the Lady Betty mantle, 
representing pattern No. 9852, which is in eight 
sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 
price 10d. or 20 cents. The cape falls in graceful 
ripples and is folded over at tne top to form a deep, 
round collar, below the tapering ends of which the 
front edges of the cape round away prettily. <A 
graduated frill of chiffon follows the edges. The 
cape is of satin with the collar covered with lace 
net and spancles. ; 

Gray serge was used for a circular cape having a 
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pointed yoke and a high flaring collar, decoration 9947 Le As Bore 

being provided by strappings of white cloth that Front View. eS 

are put on ina pretty design aud black braid on = panies’ Batuixa CosTUME, HAVING 

the yoke and collar. The cape ripples gracefully K NICK ERBOCKERS AND A FouR-GORED Jota 

and is shaped according to pattern No. 9759, which Skirt. (To BE Mabe witn SHorT Back View. 

is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES, AND WITH 

measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. . TUE SKIRT SEWED TO THE WAIST, FOR WEAR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS OR 
Pattern No. 8980 was employed in the construc- WITH TIGHTS, OR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS SEWED TO THE WAIST AND THE 

tion of a box-plaited cape made of black and white SKIRT FINISHED WITH A BELT.) KNOWN AS THE TROUVILLE BaTHING SviIt. 

satin. The box-plaited portion hangs from a yoke (For Description see Page 673.) 


‘that is concealed by a scolloped collar attractively 


decorated with spangles. Ribbon arranged about the collaris ings adorn the lower edge of the cape. The pattern is in eicht 
tastefully disposed at the throat, and a frill of lace covers the _ sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. and costs 1s. 





Front View. 


Lapirs’ Batrinc Costume, HAVING 
KNICKERBOCKERS AND A GATHERED 5916 
M 1 B 7 
Skirt. (To BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR k View, 


SQUARE NECK. AND WITH THE SKIRT 

SEWED TO THE WAIST, FOR WEAR WITH 

THE KNICKERBOCKERS OR WITH TIGHTS, OR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS SEWED TO 

THE WAIST AND THE SKIRT FINISHED WITH A BELT.) KNOWN AS THE OSTEND 
BATHING SvuIT.—(For Description see Page €72.) 


inside of the flaring collar, resting upon scollops at the top of | completion. 


or 2) cents. 

(ne of the 
most — graceful 
styles shown is 
the Spanish 
mantilla, for 
which satin was 
selected, = with 
ribbon-bordered 
and embroider- 
ed chiffon edg- 
ing for the two 
frills at the low- 
er edge. Lace 
edging covers 
the inside of the 
Lafayette = col- 
lar, ahd a jabot 
of similar lace 
starting under a 
knot at the throat falls over the closing. Jet 
Vandykes are arranged on the smooth, upper 
part of the cape, which ripples below and deep- 
ens toform a point at the center of the back and 
front. The pattern, which is No. 9806, is in 
nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, price 10d. or 20 cents. 

Velvet tastefully adorned with a doubled chif- 
fon frill headed by jet gimp. is pictured in the 
fancy collar made by pattern No. 9738, which is 
in three sizes, small, medium and large, price 
5d. or 10 cents. The collar has shoulder caps. 

An unusual and tasteful ornamentation makes 
the cape made of velvet and cloth, by pattern No. 
8814, a most attractive wrap. The pattern is in 
nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches bust 
measure, price, 1s. or 25 cents. A round yoke 
forms the upper part of the garment, and from it 
hangs a circular cape that falls in ripples due to 
theshaping. A Marie Stuart collar gives the neck 


It is bordered with narrow velvet ribbon and is 


the collar. Jet ornaments and a band of lace edged with ruch- surrounded by a ribbon) bowed at the ‘throat. 
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SUN BONNETS AND SUN HATS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 637.) 


Summer suns cannot seek out the pretty, delicate skin and 
leave their imprint of tan or freckles upon it, if protected by a 
sun bonnet. The dweller in a country home—the city maid aa 
well as her village sister—who would preserve her complexion 
in its pink-and-white purity, affects the dainty sun-bonnet in pre- 
ference to the broad-brimmed, shapeless straw hat, which despite 
its wide brim flares too much to be altogether protective. Piqué, 
linen, lawn, dimity and gingham are the most popular fabrics made 
up in sun bonnets, laceand embroidery being the trimming often- 

“est selected. 

A white 
piqué bonnet 
for ladies’ 
wear is de- 
signed by 
pattern No. 
7617, price 
Td. or 15 
cents. The 
front isplain, 
the crown 
full, rising in 
a puff above 
the front, and 
the curtain 
flares in folds 
from the 
lower edge, 






















Front View. 


OR ‘I'UCKED AT THE BACK.) 
(For Description see Page 673.) 


being drawn with cords. Hamburg embroidery trims the front, 
crown and curtain, the ties being bowed under the chin. 

White lawn is the material represented in the ladies’ bonnet, 
developed by pattern No. 9155, price 7d. or 15 cents. The 
front is rounding, the outline being emphasized by a frill of 
Swiss embroidery, and is further decorated with two groups of 
machine-stitching. The full crown stands in a puff above the 
front, and at the bottom falls a curtain also with rounding ends. 
Tie ends are bowed over the curtain, and another set secures 
the bonnet under the chin. 

A misses’ bonnet of white gingham trimmed with white em- 


Back View. 
Lapies’ CorRsET-COVER OR CHEMISE AND SHORT UNDER-SKIRT IN ONF. 
KNOWN AS THE CORSET—CHEMISE. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


broidered edging is made up by pattern No. 7618, price 5d. or 

10 cents, in the same lines as the ladies’ represented in No. 
7617. Ribbon tie-strings could replace those of the material 
used in this instance. 

Dimity is made up in the ladies’ bonnet shown in pattern No. 
8418, price 7d. or 15 cents. The rounding front is decorated 
with two groups of cording and edged with a frill of the goods. 
A puffed side-crown frames the small crown, and over the 
lower edge is stitched a full curtain finished with a self-heading 
and trimmed with a frill of goods. Broad tie-strings are bowed 
under the chin. : 

A ladies’ garden hat is fashioned from pale-blue chambray by 
pattern No. 6194, price 5d. or 10 cents. The brim suggests a 
poke, and the soft crown is buttoned to it, the edge being cut in 
scollops followed with a fancy stitched band, which also heads a 
frill of embroidery that falls from the brim. Broad ribbon 
strings are added. 

A duplication in miniature of ladies’ bonnet pattern No. 9155, 
is the misses’ and girls’ bonnet shaped by pattern No. 9156, 
price 5d. or 10 cents, in white lawn with a trimming of Swiss 
embroidery. The little bonnet could be copied in colored lawn 
or mull and trimmed with potnt de Paris lace. 

A quaint style is portrayed in the little girls’ bonnet designed 
by pattern No. 9256, price 5d. or 10 cents, in pink piqué. The 
front suggests a scoop shape, and the full crown stands above 
it in a puff. A plaiting of piqué outlines the bonnet, and 
strings of it are bowed under the chin. 

_ Picturesque and generally becoming is the little girls’ hat de- 
signed by pattern No. 9153, price 5d. or 10 cents, in white silk 
mull. The crown is full and is finished with a covered button 
in the center, a group of shirrings being made at.the bottom. 
The broad brim is very full and is trim- 
med with Valenciennes insertion and edg- 
ing, and a frill of lace is disposed under 
the brim. A bow of pale-blue ribbon is 
placed at the left side, and tie-strings to 
match are bowed under the chin. 

A simple little bonnet for a girl is that 
embodied in pattern No. 2095, price 7d. 
or 15 cents. Pink gingham is the material 
used in its construction, which includes a 
rounding front, stitched several times at the 
front and edged with narrow embroidery, 
a puffed side-crown to which the front is 
buttoned, a narrow crown with a round 
top and a full, self-headed curtain. The 
bonnet-strings are bowed under the chin. 

A somewhat elaborate affair is the ladies’ 
bonnet shaped by pattern No. 8443, price 
7d. or 15 cents. The front is made of alter- 
nate rows of lace and em»roidered inser- 
tion stiffened by strips of cardboard, and 
over it is stitched a full crown of white 
French mull. The curtain is also of lawn. 
It is finished with a heading and stitched 
over the lower edge of the bonnet. A bow 
of lawn edged with Valenciennes lace is 
disposed at the back, and the ties are plain. 
Lace edges the fronts, crown and curtain. 

A practical sun-bonnet for working in 
the curden is in strong contrast with the 
one just described. It is made of checked 
blue-and-white gingham by pattern No. 
4491. price 7d. or 15 cents. The front 
is corded in groups, and the crown rises in 
a puff above it, the curtain being full only 
at the back and having rounding ends 
The tie-strings are also of gingham. 

The girls’ bonnet embraced in pattern 
No. 4492. price 7d. or 15 cents, is made of 
linen in the natural color. The front is 
rounding and corded in two groups. The crown is full and 
puffed and is finished with a narrow frill heading, and the 
curtain is also full and put on to form a frill heading, ties 
being bowed under the chin. 

A duplicate of the ladies’ sun-bonnet cut by pattern No. 8448 is 
shown in the girls’ bonnet shaped according to pattern No. 
8444, price 5d. or 10 cents. The front is made of a combina- 
tion of embroidered and lace insertion strips, the crown is of 
lawn trimmed with a lace frill and so are the curtain and bow 
at the back, lace also following the front. ;The tie-strings are 
plain. In every instance-the fronts of (the bonnets are stiffened. 


(To BE GATHERED 
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Qigtes for |Vlisses and Girls, 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER FASH:ONS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 683.) 
Figure D47.—Litrve Giri’ Tomerre.—This consists of a 


Little Girls’ dress and guimpe. 
The dress pattern, which is No. 
9994 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, 
is in seven sizes for little girls 
from two to eight years of age, 
and is shown again on page 690. 
The guimpe pattern, which is 
No. 9792 and costs 5d. or 10 
cents, is in six sizes for girls 
from two to twelve years old. 

Bayadere-striped gingham 
and embroidered edging were 
here selected for the dress, and 
fine nainsook for the guiimpe. 
A row of insertion trims the 
full skirt near the lower edge, 
and insertion overlays the belt 
applied to the full body, which 
is closed at the back. The square 
neck is defined by a smooth Ber- 
tha of embroidered edging that 
is mitred to form points at the 
corners of the neck and over 
the short puff sleeves, which 
are completed with bands trim- 
med with edging and insertion. 

The guimpe is prettily tucked 
in clusters with rows of inser- 
tion between, and the bisho 
sleeves are completed with 
wristbands decorated to match 
the dress sleeves. 

All the soft Summer mate- 
rials, like Madras, gingham, ba- 
tiste and dimity, will be used 
for the dress, and the guimpe 
will usually be of lawn, mull, 
nainsook or Swiss. 

The straw hat is adorned 
with ribbon and flowers. 





Ficure D48.—Lirrie Boys’ 
Mippy Costume.—This _illus- 
trates a Little Boys’ costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 9962 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
four sizes for little boys from 
two tofive years old, and is pic- 
tured in two views on page 694. 

Middy costumes are always 
popular for small boys, and a 
specially jaunty style is here 
shown made up in @ combina- 
tion of cloth in a pretty shade 
and white flannel. The middy 
vest laps over the skirt in the 
characteristic way and is orna- 
mented with an embroidered 
anchor and finished with a nar- 
row neckband. The jacket 
opens over it all the way and 
has a large sailor-collar which is 
completely covered by a larger, 
buttoned-in collar of the white 
material that extends under 
the fronts to the lower edge. 
Buttons ornament the fronts 
below the collar. The skirt is 
laid in plaits turning toward 


the back, giving the effect of a broad box-plait at the cen- 
It is joined to a sleeveless under-waist. 


ter of the front. 
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FieuRE No. 183 G.—This illustrates Misses’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 
—The patterns are Misses’ Tucked Shirt-Waist No. 9940, price 
10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9855, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 678.) 


Middy suits for general wear are made of serge, flannel, 
piqué, duck, cheviot, etc., and a combination of red and blue 
is practical as well as effective, although the suits combining 
white and blue, red or green are, perhaps, prettier. The vest is 


usually trimmed just below the 
collar with a nautical emblem. 
The cap is in sailor style. 





Ficure D49 —Misszs’ ArF- 
TERNOON J)ress.--This repre- 
sents a Misses’ dress. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9993, and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven 
sizes for misses from ten tv six- 
teen years of age, and is differ- 
ently portrayed on page 678, 

A shirred waist and straight 
full skirt compose this exceed- 
ingly pretty dress, for which 
flowered organdy was here 
used, Jace insertion and a sty!- 
ish ribbon stock and belt pro- 
viding the decoration. The 
waist is given a deep, square 
yoke effect by cross rows of 
double tuck-shirrings, and the 
fulness resulting is drawn down 
trimly at the back but allowed 
to pouch softly in front. The 
waist is closed at the back, and 
from it the skirt hangs in pretty 
folds all round over a seven- 
gored foundation skirt. Double- 
frill caps fluff out over the tops 
of the sleeves, giving a stylish 
appearance of breadth to the 
figure. 

The shirrings make the mode 
particularly well suited to soft 
inaterials, like challis, nun’s- 
vailing, Swiss, lawn, silk, ging- 
ham and Madras, and for very 
dressy occasions Liberty silk 
could be chosen and made up 
over a pretty tint of silk. Lace 
and ribbon can be used to trim 
any of the materials mentioned, 
personal taste directing the 
manner of disposal. 

The fancy straw hat is triin- 
med with ribbon and flowers. 





Ficure D 50.—Misses’ Dress. 
—This illustrates a Misses’ dress, 
The pattern which is No. 9943 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents. is in 
seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age, and may 
be seen again on page 678. 

This is a particularly grace- 
ful dress, the arrangement of 
frills giving an air of fluffiness 
and elaboration that is in ac- 
cord with prevailing fashions. 
The combination of silk ging- 
ham and lace net here selected 
is very effective, and a pretty 
arrangement of ruffles of the 
material, ribbon in three widths 
and frills of lace at the wrists 
give a dainty completion. The 
full fronts and backs of the 
waist are shaped low in round 


outline, and above them is seen a smooth yoke-facing of lace 
net applied on the lining in place of a full yoke included in 
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ered at the top fall from the round neck 
and spread over the short puff sleeves, 
which are finished with bands and frills, 
and their ends are quite far apart at the 
front and at the closing, which is made. 
at the center of the back. The four- 
gored skirt, which is gathered at the back 
and trimmed with frills and insertion, is 
joined to the body. The simple guimpe 
is made of lawn and trimmed with in- 
sertion and edging. It closes at the back 
and is made with gathered fulness in 
the front and back, a standing collar and 
bishop sleeves. 

India or China silk would be very 
dainty for a dress of this style, with fine 
lace and ribbon bows for decoration. 
The dress could be worn without a 
guimpe for party wear or with a guimpe 
of mull or soft silk. 

The straw hat is becomingly bent and 
adorned with ribbon and flowers. 


———__- 
FigurE No, 183 G.—MISSES’ AFTERNOON 
TOILETTE. 
For Illustration see Page 677.) 
Figure No. 183 G.—This consists of a 
Misses’ shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt- 
waist pattern, which is No. 9940 and 


a costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
HAgr for misses from ten to sixteen years of 








Front View. Back View. age, and is differently portrayed on page 

Misses’ Dress, wiTH SuiRRED Waist AND SrraiGut, Fuit SKirt. (To Be Mave Wirn or 687. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
WirnovuT THE SEVEN-GORED FouNDATION-SKIRT.) 9855 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is In 

(For Description see Page 679.) seven sizes from ten to sixteen years old. 


the pattern. A _ fluffy 
Bertha that narrows to- 
ward points at its front 
and back ends outlines 
the top of the full por- 
tions, and frills are ar- 
ranged below in bolero 
outline, with novel effect. 
The waist and the stand- 
ing collar completing it 
are closed at the back. 

The skirt is in five 
gores and is_ prettily 
trimmed with three en- 
circling frills of the ma- 
terial prettily spaced and 
headed with three grad- 
uated rows of ribbon. 

The bountiful display of materials in 
the shops affords wide latitude in tlie 
choice of fabrics for making a dress of 
this style, as most of the Summer goods 
are suited to fluffy modes, and for trim- 
ming ruches of chiffon, lace edging, in- 
sertion and fine embroidery may be used. 

Flowers and ribbon trim the hat pret- 
tily. | 





Fievre D 51.—Grrrs’ Dress AND 
Gumer.—This consists of a Girls’ dress 
and guimpe. The dress pattern, which 
is No. 9938 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in ten sizes for girls from three to twelve 
years of age, and is again pictured on 


page 679. The guimpe pattern, which is Front View. 
No 9801 and costs 5d. or 10 cents, 18 In Misses’ Dress, WITH SEPARATE Five-Gorep Skirt. (TO BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR 
® six sizes from two to twelve years old. Rounp NECK.) 


Daintily tinted lawn was here chosen 
for the dress, with fine embroidered in- 
sertion and a ribbon belt for decoration. 
The waist is made with slight gathered fulness inthe frontand — Tucks are effectively introduced in both the skirt and shirt- 
back and is encircled by four frills of the material, the effect waist composing this comfortable stylish toilette. The shirt- 
being novel and pleasing. Many-pointed Bertha-sections, gath- waist is here eae aa f figui ody odia silk, with the 


(For Description see Page 679.) 
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removable collar of white linen, and is pleasingly 
supplemented by a leather belt, satin band-bow - 
and a pretty set of studs and link cuff-buttons. 
Small tucks arranged in groups of three are taken 
up in the fronts, back and sleeves, and becoming 
fulness in the fronts is collected in gathers at each 
side of an added box-plait thréiugh which the 
closing is made. The back has gathered fulness at 
the waist. 

The skirt is five-gored and is gathered at the 
back, where it hangs in full folds. In it twelve 
tucks half an inch wide are arranged in two, four 
and six tucks, but, if preferred, six tucks an inch wide, simi- 
larly located, may be made instead. 

When intended for afternoon wear toilettes like this will 
have the shirt-waist of plain or figured silk or of silk gingham. 

Flowers and ribbon trim the straw hat tastefully. 





o> 


MISSES’ DRESS, WITH SHIRRED WAIST AND STRAIGHT, 
FULL SKIRT. (To Be MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 678.) 
No. 9998.—At figure D49 in this magazine this dress is 









ee eae 
9954 
Front View. 
GIBLS’ TUCKED DREss. 
WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Description see Page 680.) 





9965 
Front View. Back View 
GirRLs’ TUCKED Drgss. 
AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 

(For Description see Page 681.) 


shown differently made up, though with equally pleasing effect. 
A dress charmingly girlish and dainty for graduation, first 





9938 





(To BE MADE wiTtH HicH oR Low NECK AND 


(To BE Mapr with HicH or Rounp NECK 





99358 
Front View. Back View. 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 


(To BE WORN WITH OR 
WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 


(For Description see Page 681.) 


communion and other occasions is here 
represented made of white organdy and 
trimmed with satin ribbon and lace. The 
pretty waist has a lining fitted by single 
bust darts and the customary seains, and is 
rendered smooth at the sides by under-arm 
darts. The front and backs are given a 
deep, square-yoke effect at the top by double 
rows of crosswise tuck-shirrings; and gath- 
ers adjust the fulness at the waist, the front 
puffing out prettily. Double frill caps stand 
out jauntily on the two-seam sleeves, which 
are made over coat-shaped linings and gathered at the top. 
A frill of the material decorated with two rows of narrow 
satin ribbon decorates the wrist and above it are seven rows 
of similar ribbon. The standing collar is trimmed with 
rows of ribbon and a frill of lace. The straight, full skirt, 
which is hung over a seven-gored foundation skirt, is gath- 
ered at the top and deeply hemmed at the bottom; it is 
joined to the waist, and six rows of the ribbon decorate it 
above the hem. The skirt measures three yards and a 
fourth round at the foot in the middle sizes. <A sash of 
ribbon ending in a bow and long ends at the back encircles 
the waist. 

Any of the sheer dress materials may be made up by this 
mode, among which may be mentioned Swiss, fine Jawn, 
Liberty silk and mousseline de Inde. [Rib- 
bon and lace will provide tasteful garniture. 
Soft woollens and many varieties of silk are 
also suitable and may be trimmed as fanci- 
fully as desired. A charming creation 
is of soft French challis showing a cream 
ground. with tiny pink buds scattered up- 
on it. Narrow black velvet ribbon is the 
chief decoration, while broader ribbon is 
used for the sash. 

We have pattern No. 9992 in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years of age. 
To make the dress for a miss of twelve 
years, will require five yards and three- 
fourths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 
ls. or 25 cents. 





~ 9954 


——_ > 


MISSES’ DRESS, WITH SEPARATE FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(To BE MADE WITH a HiGuH or Rounp NECK.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 678.) 


No. 9943.—This dress is again illustrated at figure D 50 
iii this magazine. 

A beautiful dress for graduation and other occasions is 
here depicted made of organdy and trimined quite elabo- 
rately with ribbon and ruffles. The waist though soft and 
fluffy is made substantial by a well-fitted lining. It is closed 
at the back, and may be made with a high or round neck, 
as illustrated. The full front is»joined toythe full backs in 
shoulder and under-arm seams,_and both front and backs are 


680 


gathered at the upper edge and at the waist, the front puffing 
out softly. When made with a high neck, a round yoke, that 
is drawn into full folds by gathers at the upper and lower 
edges, forms the upper part of the waist, and the neck is 
finished with a standing collar about which is arranged a pretty 
ribbon stock. A charming fluffy Bertha is formed of two 
smooth circular portions, each outlined with a gathered frill 
and covered with a narrower frill, all curved to points at the 
ends, which meet at the center of the front and back. Nar- 
rower frills are arranged on the front and backs in bolero out- 
line, the effect being wonderfully pretty and graceful. The 





FiguRE No. 184G.—This illustrates Misses’ StREET ToILETTE.—The 
patterns are Misses’ One-Button Cutaway Jacket No. 1639, price 
10d. or 20 cents; Shirt-Waist No. 9893. price 10d. or 20 
cents; and Skirt No. 9842, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 681.) 


two-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and follow the arm 
closely; they are finished with frilly at the wrist and orna- 


THE DELINEATOR. 


mented the entire length with encircling 
rows of narrow ribbon. 

The skirt comprises five gores and is 
smooth at the front and over the hips. It 
is gathered at the back, where it falls in 
rolling folds, and measures about three 
yards round at the bottomein the middle 
sizes. Three ribbon-edged frills, prettily 
spaced and each headed with a row of rib- 
bon, decorate the skirt, and a ribbon sash 
encircles the waist and is tied in a bow hav- 
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9934 
Back View. 
3JIRLS’ Dress, wire FouR—GORED SKIRT. 

(For Descri; tion see Page 682.) 





Front View. 


sng long ends that extend almost to the bottom of the skirt. 

The dress may also be prettily made up in dimity, lawn. 
plain and ‘dotted Swiss and similar materials and also in 
taffeta, China and Liberty silk and in such wool weaves as 
cashmere, challis, etc. Lace or embroidered edging and in- 
sertion, beading and ribbon are available for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9943 in seven sizes for misses froin ten 
to sixteen years old. To make the dress for a miss of twelve 
years, requires nine vards and five-eighths of goods twenty- 
two inches wide.. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_—___-> 


GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS. (To Be MADE witH HiegH or Low 
NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES ) 
(For Illustrations vee Page 679.) 


No. 9954.—By referring to figure No. 188G in this maga- 
zine, this dress may be seen differently developed. 

Organdy was here selected for the attractive dress, which is 
made quite decorative by tucks. The pretty waist, which is 
made over a lining fitted by single bust darts and shoulder 
and under-arm seams, has seven moderately wide tucks en- 
circling it under the arms. It is closed at the back and may 
be made with a high or low neck and with short or full-length 
sleeves. In the high neck a smooth round yoke, shaped br 
shoulder seams, joins the top of the full front and full backs, 
which are gathered at the top and at the waist and droop 
slightly all round over the belt. The high neck is completed 
with a standing collar, over which is arranged a ribbon- 
bordered ruche of the material; and a similar ruche outlines 
the yoke. The full-length sleeves are close-fitting coat sleeves 
with tucked puffs at the top and a ribbon-edged ruche at the 
wrist; and the short sleeves are tucked puffs on a smooth 
lining and completed with bands. A cluster of five tucks is 
taken up in the straight, full skirt just above the hem, and the 
skirt is gathered and joined to the waist. A sash of the 
material having rounding ends is tied in a knot with long 
ends at the back, the ends being edged with a frill of narrow 
ribbon. 

China or taffeta silk, Swiss, Jawn, challis, vailing and any of 
the many fabrics suitable for the season will be appropriate 
for the development of this mode, and ribbon, lace or embroi- 
dered edging and insertion are available for ornamentation. 
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We have pat- 
tern No. 9954 
in nine sizes 
for girls from 
‘four to twelve 
years of age. 
For a girl of 
nine years, the 
garment needs 








9942 
Front View. 


Misses’ Bettep ETon Jacket. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
A CENTER SEAM AND WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR 
GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE MARLBOROUGH JACKET. 


(For Description see Page 6&2 ) 





five yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide. "Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_———__.»—____— 


GIRLS’ TUCKED DRKSS. (To BE Mabe with Hi1GH or Rounp 
NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 679.) 


No. 9965.— Another view of this dress is given at figure 
No. 189G in this number of Tae DE.ingarTor. 

Dotted challis was used for this becoming little dress, with 
white lace insertion and edging for decoration. The dress 
may be made with a high or round neck and with full-length 
or short sleeves, as illustrated. The waist is provided with a 
lining that is fitted by single bust darts and under-arm and 
side- back gores, and the closing is made invisibly at the back. 


‘The full front and full backs, which are shaped low at the top, 


are gathered at the top and bottom and puff out prettily with 
just a slight droop. When the dress is high-necked, the lining 
is faced above the full portions to have the effect of a round 
yoke, and the neck is finished with a standing collar. A full 
gathered Bertha in two sections that are wide apart at the 
front and back fluffs out prettily over the sleeves, which may 
be short puffs or full-length coat sleeves with puffs at the top. 
Two encircling clusters of three small tucks are taken up in 
the body, and a row of insertion heads each cluster, producing 
quite an elaborate effect. <A cluster of three tucks is made in 
the straight, full skirt above a deep hem; and the skirt is 
gathered at the top and joined to the waist. 

This dress may be developed in challis, silk, cashmere, lawn, 
organdy, chambray and gingham, and may be daintily trimmed 
with lace, embroidery, ribbon, braid and giinp. 

We have pattern No. 9965 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. 
needs four yards and seven-eighths of goods thirty inches 
wide. Price of pattern. 10d. or 20 cents. 


es 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
With or Witxout a GUIMPE.) 

(For Mlustrations sce Page 679.) 
No. 9938.—By referring to figure D51 in this number of 


Tae De.ingator, this dress may be again observed. 
This simple, attractive dress is here pictured made of 


(To BE WoRN 


- organdy, and a dainty, fluffy effect is oe the waist by four 


encircling frills of the material edged and headed with nar- 


now ribbon. 


For a girl of nine years, the dress. 


The waist is provided with a lining fitted by sin- 
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gle bust darts and shoulder and under-arm seams and is closed 
with hooks and eyes at the back. The full front and full 
backs are joined in shoulder and under-arm seams, and their 
pretty fulness is collected in gathers at the top and at the 
waist. The neck is cut in low rounding outline and finished 
with a cording, and a belt is applied tothe bottom of the 
waist. A pretty feature is a Bertha in two sections, that 
are wide apart at the front and back and shaped in points 
at the lower edge; the circular shaping of the sections cause 
them to ripple prettily, and a ribbon-edged ruching of the 
material borders the edges. The short puff sleeves are made 
over smooch linings and finished with ribbon-trimmed bands 
and frills of the material. The four-gored skirt, which is 
joined to the waist, has a smooth front-gore, a gore at each 
side that ripples prettily below the hips and a gathered back- 
breadth that falls in soft folds. Three frills of the material, 
edged and headed with ribbon, ornament the skirt and accord 
with the decoration on the waist. A sash of ribbon tied in a 
bow with long ends at the back gives the finishing touch. 

Charming little dresses of this style may be constructed 
from soft silk, nainsook, dimity, lawn, plain or dotted Swiss, 
chambray and fine gingham, with a trimming of lace, ruchings 
or frills of the material, ribbon and fancy braid. 

We have pattern No. 9938 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years old. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, needs two yards and three-fourths of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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Figure No. 184 G.—MISSES’ STREET TOILErTFE, 
(For Illustration eee Page 680.) 


Fiaetre Ne. 184G.—This consists of a Misses’ cutaway 
jacket, shirt-waist and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is 
No. 1639 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for misses 
from ten to sixteen years of age and is shown again on page 
682. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9842, and the shirt-waist 
pattern, No. 9893, each costing 10d. or 20 cents, are in seven 
sizes fur misses from ten to sixteen years old. 

The toilette is up to date in the lines and‘cut of its smart 
jacket or blazer and skirt, which are of cool gray linen. The 
jacket is a one-button cutaway style, short, jaunty and grace- 
ful. Itis closed with a single button and button-hole below 
small lapels that form wide notches with the ends of the rolling 
collar, and separate with a 
decided flare below. Open- 
ings to inserted side-pockets 
are covered with laps that are 
square-cornered to match 
the fronts. If preferred, 
the corners of the fronts 
and laps may beround. The 
back is fitted in coat style 
and made with coat-laps 
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Front View. 


Misses’ Eton JACKET. (To BE WorRN OPEN OR CLOSED AND MADE 
With OR WirHout A CENTER SEAM AND WITH TRE SLEEVES 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE DRILL JACKET.) 


(For Description see Page 685.) 


Back View. 


and coat-plaits; and the sleeves are plaited at the top, but 
may be gathered, if preferred. Stitching, finishes the edges.. 


The skirt is seven-gored and may be gath- 
ered or plaited at the back.. The seams are 
lapped and stitched in tailor style. The 
shirt-waist is of figured percale. It has full, 
pouch fronts with four deep, downward- 
turning tucks at each side of a box-plait, 
through which the closing is made, a remov- 
able collar, a pointed yoke applied on the 








Front View. Back View. 


Misses’ ONE-BUTTON CUTAWAY JACKET OR BLAZER. (TO BE MADE 
WITH SQUARE OR ROUND LOWER FHONT CORNERS AND 
WITH THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Paye 685.) 


back and stylish sleeves finished with link cuffs. A four-in- 
hand tie and leather belt are worn. 

Duck and linen crash are other materials popular for street 
suits this Summer, but economical mothers may select serge 
or cheviot, which can be worn later in the season. The shirt- 
waist will be of batiste, lawn, chambray or wash silk. 

The walking hat is banded with ribbon and ornamented 
with a wing. 

ne 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 680.) 


No. 9934.—At figure No. 187G in this magazine this dress 
is shown made of other materials. 

A simple yet charming little dress is here pictured made of 
navy-blue serge and trimmed with white braid. The body is 
made over a lining fitted by single bust darts and under-arm 
and side-back gores, and is closed at the back with buttons 
and button-holes. The full front is joined to the backs in 
shoulder and under-arm seams and is shaped in V outline at 
the top, revealing a braid-trimmed shield that is adjusted on 
thelining; its pretty fulness is arranged in two forward-turning 
plaits at the top at each side of the center and in gathers at 
the bottom, and it blouses very slightly at the center. The 
back is smooth at the top and has slight fulness at the bottom 
drawn well to the center by gathers. A charming accessory 
is an oddly shaped waist-ornament, that has the effect of a 
deep square collar with flaring ends at the back; it follows 
the V neck and shapes a point at each side in front, and below 
the points it tapers narrowly toward the bottom of the waist 
and droops with the front. The neck is completed with a 
standing collar that is closed at the back; and the two-seam 
sleeves have short puffs at the top. The four-gored skirt, 
which is joined to the waist, has a smooth, narrow front-gore, 
& wide gore at each side that is smooth at the top and ripples 
below the hips, and a straight back-breadth that is gathered at 
the top. <A belt of the material decorated with four rows of 
the braid is worn. 

Two shades of one material—light and dark—or two con- 
trasting textures and colors could be effectively used in this 
dress, and braid, appliqué trimming, narrow velvet or satin 
ribbon would be effective for decoration. For example, the 
dress could be made of navy-blue duck decorated with white 
braid. 

We have pattern No. 9934 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, requires three yards and an eighth of goods 40 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


MISSES’ BELTED ETON JACKET. (To Be MapgE WITs oR Wrr:- 


OUT A CENTER SEAM AND WITH THE SLEEVES Box- 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) KNOWN AS THE 


MARLBOROUGH JACKET. 
(For Iiustrations see Page 681.) 
No. 9942.—This is a novel and becoming style of Eton jacket 
fashionably known as the Marlborough jacket. It is illustrated 


made of green faced cloth, with the coat collar, lapel facings 
and belt of green velvet. The back may be made with or with- 
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FiaurE No. 185 G.—This illustrates Misses’ Visiting TOILETTE 
The patterns are Misses’ Blouse- Waist No. 9968, price 10d. or 
20 cents; and Skirt No. 9802, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 685.) 


out a center seam and is given beautiful lines by wide side 
back gores. The fronts are fitted by single bust darts and ma) 
(Descriptions Continued on, Page 685.) 
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Note the 
IXKEDUCTION IN PRICES 
of Patterns of New Iashions 
in this issue. 
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Reduced Prices 
will be 
quoted with all New Styles 
as Published. 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 682.) 

be rolled to the waist, the lapels lapping over the belt in points, 
or they may be rolled to the bust and fastened below with silk 
cord loops and olive buttons. The seams of the jacket are 
finished with pipings of velvet, and the belt finishing the bot- 
tom of the jacket has its ends finished in points. The two- 
seam sleeves may be gathered or arranged in five box-plaits at 
the top; the seams and wrists are piped with velvet. 

Lady’s-cloth and broadcloth in dark-brown, castor, silver- 
gray, royal, military and cadet blue, as well as serge, cheviot, 
piqué, duck, etc., will be satisfactory forthe jacket. It may be 
decorated with braid or the collar and lapels may be faced 
with heavy silk, satin or velvet. The jacket may be finished 
with machine-stitching, if a plain completion be desired. 

We have pattern No. 9942 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the 
jacket needs a yard and a fourth of goods fifty-four inches 
wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches 
wide for the belt, collar, facings and to trim. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


_—_—_ <> —__—_—_—__ 


MISSES’ ETON JACKET. (To BE WoRN OPEN OR CLOSED AND 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) KNOWN 
AS THE DRILL JACKET.) 

(For Dlustrations see Page 681.) 

No. 9964.—The smart Eton jacket here pictured is known as 
the drill jacket and is made of serge and finished in tailor 
stvle with machine-stitching. It is closely fitted by single 
bust darts and wide under-arm gores, and the back may be 
made with or without a center seam, as illustrated. The 
fronts are rolled in small Japels that form notches with the 
ends of the rolling collar; and they may be worn open or may 
be closed with buttons and button-holes below the lapels. 
The two-seam sleeves may be gathered at the top or arranged 

in three  box- 

; plaits between 

2 ff downward- 

turning plaits, 

as preferred. At 

the back and 

sides the jacket 

reaches to the 

waist, while the 

fronts extend in 

points a little 

below the waist 

at their front 
edges. 

Cloth, whip- 
cord, cheviot, 
mohair, _etc., 
may be used for 
the jacket, and 
fancy braid on 
all the edges 
would provide 
suitable decora- 
tion. Frogs may 
be used for the 
closing instead 
of buttons and 
button-holes. 
Piqué, duck and 
linen are also 
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A appropriate for 
ZB BA the jacket, 
= A F which may be 
ZB j | worn with a 
=A A Wb) skirt of thesame 
| 


material. A 
white piqué 


FicgurE No. 186G.—This illustrates MISSES’ jacket could be 


JACKET AND SH1RT—Walst.—The patterns are 
Misses’ Eton Blouse-Jacket No. 9989, price 
10d. or 20 cents; and Shirt-Waist No. 9851, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(¥or Description see Page 686.) 


part of the sleeves. 


trimmed with 
bands of white 
insertion ap- 
plied diagonal- 
ly on the fronts 
and the lower 


Pearl-gray piqué, having narrow white 


braid in plain or fancy design on the edges would be specially 


4, 


attractive for wear with a gored skirt of 
the same material, having the same outlined 
with the braid or machine-stitched to pro- 
duce the popular tailor finish. 

We have pattern No. 9964 in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years of 
age. To make the jacket for a miss of 
twelve years, will require a yard and an 
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Back View. 


Front View. 
Misses’ Eton BLOUSE-JACKET. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED 
OR GATHERED.) 
(For Deacription see Page 696.) 


eighth of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
or 20 cents. 


Price of pattern, 10d. 
—_——_—___+»_—_——— 


MISSES’ ONE-BUTTON CUTAWAY JACKET OR BLAZER. (To 
BE MADE WITH SQUARE OB ROUND LOWER FRONT CORNERS 
AND WITH THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 68.) 


No. 1639.—At figure No. 184G in this magazine this jacket 
is again shown. 

A stylish one-button cutaway jacket or blazer is here por- 
trayed made of brown serge and finished with machine- 
stitching. The fronts are reversed in small pointed lapels, 
which form wide notches with the onds of the rolling collar ; 
they are closed below the lapels with one button and button- 
hole and then flare in cutaway style, and the lower front 
corners:may be square or rounding, as preferred. Pocket- 
laps covering openings to inserted pockets in the fronts may 
have square or rounding lower front corners to correspond. 
The jacket is closely adjusted at the sides and back by under- 
arm and side-back gores and a curving center seam, and coat- 
laps and coat-plaits are arranged in true coat style. The two- 
seam sleeves may be gathered at the top or arranged in three 
box-plaits between two upward-turning plaits, as illustrated. 

Cloth, tweed, cheviot, serge and novelty wool suiting will 
be selected to make the jacket, and machine-stitching gives 
the neatest finish. 

We have pattern No. 1639 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the jacket 
needs 8 yard and a half of goods tifty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


————— 


Figure No. 185G.—MISSEKS’ VISITING TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 682.) 


Fievre No. 185G.—This consists of a Misses’ blouse-waist 
and skirt. The blouse-waist pattern, which is No. 9968 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for misses from ten to 
sixteen years old, and is again pictured on page 687. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9802 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in five sizes from twelve to sixteen years of age. 

A tasteful combination is here arranged in this dressy toil- 
ette with plaid and plain zephyr gingham, baby ribbon pro- 
viding the simple decoration. The skirt is in three-piece style 
gathered at the back, and on it is a graduated circular floi ace 
that is deepest at the back, where it falls in with the full folds 
of the skirt. 

The blouse-waist has novel fronts that pouch slightly at the 
center and close under a_box-plait below,a shield that fills in 
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the open neck. The back has fulness in the lower part drawn 
down tightly; and over it the sailor collar falls deep and square. 
A standing collar rises above the sailor collar, which has broad 
ends from beneath which start ribbon ties that are knotted in 
sailor fashion at the top of the closing. The two-seam sleeves 
are gathered at the top. 

The styles emnbraced in this toilette present new and pleas- 
ing features, and will lend themselves to such fabrics as 
chambray, Madras, percale, serge, cashmere, taffeta and India 
and foulard silks, with most satisfactory results. Insertion 
and ribbon will be the most appropriate garnitures. 

The hat is a small shape in fancy straw prettily triinmed 


with ribbon. 
—_—__-~+ 


Figure No. 186 G.—MISSES’ JACKET AND SHIRT-WAITST. 
(For Ilustration see Page 685.) 


FiavrE No. 186 G.—This represents a Misses’ jacket and 
shirt-waist. The jacket pattern, which is No. 9989 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for misses from ten to six- 
teen years of age, and is also shown on page 685. The shirt- 
waist pattern, which is No. 9851 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes from ten to sixteen years old. 

The Eton blouse-jacket, a smart novelty, is here attractively 
made up in bayadere-striped and plain white piqué and worn 
with a shirt-waist of white piqué brightened by a red four-in- 
hand scarf. The fronts of the jacket, which have gathered 
fulness at the bottom, meet under the belt, over which they 
droop slightly at the center, and separate with a flare toward 
the shoulders; they are reversed at the top in large triangular 
lapels that are overlapped by the pointed ends of a large 
sailor-collar that falls square over the back, which is fitted 
smoothly with only a center seam. The sleeves are in this 
instance plaited, but they may be gathered, if preferred. 

The shirt-waist has a removable collar and is made with a 
square yoke above a full back, and its fall fronts are closed 
through a box-plait either by buttons and button-holes or studs. 








Front View. Back View. 


GIRLS’ ONE-Boutron Cutaway JACKET OR BLAZER. (TO BK MADE 
WITH SQUARE OR ROUND LOWER FRONT CORNERS AND 
WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





9985 
Back View. 


9985 
Front View. 


GIRLS’ RuSSIAN BLOUSE-JACKET, WITH PEPLUM. (TO HAVE THE 
RiaHt Front TcRNED OVER IN A REVERS OR THE CLOS— 
ING MADE IN A DOUBLE—BREASTED STYLE.) 


(For Description see Page 687.) 


Among the new styles of jackets shown the Eton blouse- 
jacket is prominent. Made of serge. whipcord, covert cloth or 
clieviot, it may be worn in the intermediate season also. Just 
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now crash, linen or duck is preferably developed and wi! 
scarcely be burdensome over the thin shirt-waist on warm dar. 

Ribbon and 
flowers adorn 
the straw hat. 
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MISSES’ 
ETON BLOUSE- 
JACKET. (To 
HAVE THE 
SLEEVES PLAITED 
OR GATHERED.) 
(For Llustrations 
see Page 685.) 

No. 9989.— 
Anotherview of 
this stylish 
blouse-jacket is 
given at figure 
No. 186G _ in 
this number of 
THe Detrnea- 
TOR. 

An exceed- 

ingly pretty 
style of Eton 
blouse-jacket is, df 
here illustrated = \S=< 
made of piqué 
and trimmed 
with wash 
braid. It is shap- 
ed by a center 
seam and shoul- 
der and under- ber tig 
arm seams. The l& ia 
fronts are eee ae 
smooth at the Qi tet 
top, but have ae iis 
fulness taken up 
in two rows of 
gathers undera 
titted belt hav- 
ing pointed 
ends; they 
pouch | slightly 
and are apart all 
the way, fold- 
ing over in tri- 23. 
angular revers 7 
to below the figure No. 187G.—This illustrates Giris’ AF 
bust and pret- TERNOON DRESS —The pattern is No. 
red displaying 9934, price 10d. or 20 cents. 
ae seat (For Deecription see Page 687.) 
will be worn. 
A sailor collar falling deep and square at the back has taper- 
ing ends, which are joined to the fronts so as to lap upon the 
revers, producing a very novel effect. The two-seam sleeves 
may be gathered at the top or arranged in three box-plaits 
between two upward-turning plaits. 

This blouse-jacket may be admirably developed in broad- 
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cloth, serge, covert suiting, mohair, piqué, ete. <A braid dec- 
oration is the most popular finish. 
We have pattern No. 9989 in seven sizes for misses from ten 


to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket for a mis: of 
twelve years, needs a yard and three-eighths of goods tiftr- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—__-»—_______. 
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GIRLS’ ONE-BUTTON CUTAWAY J ACKET OR BLAZER. (1 
BE MADE WITH SQUARE OR ROuND LOWER FRONT CORNERS 
AND WITH THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 

(For llastrations eee this Page.) 


No. 1640.—Navy-blue serge was selected for this stylish littl 
cutaway jacket or blazer, with machine-stitching for the taile’ 
finish. At the sides and back the garment is gracefully fitte- 
by under-arm gores and a curving center seam, the center 
seam ending above coat-laps, and coat-plaits being arranged # 
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the side-back seams. The fronts are reversed in smail pointed 
lapels that form small notches with the ends of the rolling 

collar; they are 
closed with a 
button and but- 
ton-hole just 
below the fap 
els, and they 
flare jauntily in 
cutaway style. 
The lower front 
corners of the 
fronts may be 
square orround, 
and the lower 
front corners of 
the pocket-laps 
covering open- 
ings to inserted 
side-pockets 
usually match. 
The two-seam 
sleeves may be 
gathered or laid 
in three broad 
box-plaits at the 
top; they fit the 
arm smoothly 
nearly to the 
top, where they 
stand out styl- 
ishly. 

Cheviot, lin- 
en, duck, cloth, 
piqué, serge or 
mixed coatings 
of light weight 
may be used for 
this jacket and 
a braid decora- 
tion will be at- 
tractiveifaplain 
finish of stitch- 
ing is not liked. 
Tailor effects 
are favored. 

We have pat- 
tern Na 1640 
in nine sizes for 
girls from four 
to twelve years 
of age. To make 
the jacket for 
a girl of nine 
years, needs a4 
yard and five- 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 





FiGURE No. 188G.—This illustrates GIRLS’ 
TUCKED Dress.—The pattern is No. 
9954, price 10d. or 20 cents, 


(For Description see Page 688.) 


aghths of goods forty inches wide. 
lo cents. 

—-}__-_-_-__——_ 
RUSSIAN BLOUSE-JACKET, WITH PEPLUM. 


HAVE THE RIGHT Front TURNED OVER IN A REVERS OR 
THE CLOSING MADE 1N DOUBLE-BREASTED STYLE.) 


(For Illustrationa see Page 683.) 


No. 9985.—A novel little blouse-jacket in Russian style is 
1ere pictured made of piqué and trimmed with 


(To 


‘yashable braid. The seamless back is joined 


o the fronts in shoulder and under-arm seams 
ind is smooth across the shoulders, but has 
light fulness drawn well to the center by gath- 
‘rs at the waist. Gathers at the waist also ad- 
ust the fulness in the fronts, which pouch 
lightly. The right front may be rolled back 
n & lapel to the waist, or the closing may be 
aade in double-breasted style as shown in the 
ngravings. A circular peplum, that is laid in 

box-plait at each side of the center seam, is 
oined to the body under a braid-trimmed belt 
hat is passed through upright straps at the 
nder-arm seains and closed in front. At the neck is a roll- 
ag collar that has widely flaring ends. The sleeves are shaped 


-¥ an inside and outside seam and are gathered at the top to 
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stand out moderately, but fit snugly from elbow to wrist. 

Serge, cheviot, fine cloth and wool suiting may be selected 
for this blouse-jacket. A braid ornamentation gives the most 
approved finish. 

We have pattern No. 9985 in eight sizes for girls from three 
to ten years of age. To make the jacket for a girl of seven 
years, requires two yards and five-eighths of goods twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—— i _—_———— 


Ficcre No. 187 G.—GIRLS’ AFTERNOON DREsS. 
(For Iustration see Page 686.) 


FiactrE No. 187 G.—This illustrates a Girls’ dress. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9934 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes for girls from five to twelve years of age, and is shown 
again on page 680. 

A novel feature of this dress is an oddly shaped waist- 
ornament made of white piqué, the dress itself showing a 
tasteful combination of checked gingham and fine white piqué, 
with rows of baby ribbon and an appliqué ornament for the 
dainty trimming. The back of the waist has fulness at the 
bottom at each side of the closing, and over 
it at the top falls the square, collar-like por- 
tion of the waist ornament, its ends flaring 
at the center. At the front the ornament 
is of fancy outline and reaches to the waist, 
pouching with the front, which is gathered 
at the top and bottom and cut in V shape to 
reveal a shield arranged on the lining. The 
sleeves have short puffs at the top, and the 
neck is completed with a standing collar. 
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JTyont View. Back View. 
MISSES’ BLOUSE-W AIST. 


(For Description see Page 688.) 





BUF Ay be? 
Ud Ci 
Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ TucKEeD Suirt-Walst, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 688.) 


The four-gored skirt is gathered at the back and joined to the 
body; and the applied belt is of white piqué. 
The dress will be chosen7for making up) zephyr gingham. 
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chambray, batiste, dimity or lawn in combination with fancy 
tucking or all-over embroidery, and also for soft woollens, 


with silk for the shield and waist or- 
nament. Lace can be prettily utilized 
for trimming all these materials, and 
ribbon can always be added. 

The straw hat is trimmed with flow- 
ers and ribbon. 


—__-.@_—______+ 


Figure No. 188G.—GIRLS’ TUCKED 
DRESS. 
(For Illustration eee Page 687.) 


Fiavre No. 188 G.—This illustrates 
a Girls’ tucked dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9954 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in nine sizes for girls from 
four to twelve years of age, and is 
differently portrayed on page 679. 

Tucks of moderate depth give a 
charming, fanciful air to an otherwise 
simple dress, which is here shown 
prettily developed in pink lawn, with 
a ruche decoration of white lace edg- 
ing. A group of tucks is made above 
the hem of the full skirt, and similar 
tucks encircle the body, under the 
arms. The stylish puffs arranged on 
the coat-shaped sleeves are likewise 
tucked. The front and backs have 
pretty fulness and are joined to a 
round yoke; they pouch slightly over 
a ribbon sash that is tied in a sailor 
knot with long ends at the back. A 
standing collar finishing the neck is 
_ closed like the dress at the back. 

The dress may be chosen for ordin- 
ary uses or for party wear, as it may 
be made with a low neck and short 
puff sleeves, if desired. Organdy, 
lawn, dimity, challis and soft India 
silk or fine cashmere are perfectly 
suited to the mode, and only a simple 
trimming is needed, because the tucks 
are in themselves ornamental. 


i _—— 


MISSES’ BLOUSE-WaAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 687.) 


No. 9968.—By referring to figure 
No. 185G in this magazine, this 
blouse-waist may be seen differently 
made up. . 

Camel’s-hair is here combined with 
silk in this attractive blouse-waist, 
which is made over a close-fitting 
lining that is closed at the front. The 
waist is shaped by shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams, and the wide back, 
which is smooth at the top, has ful- 
ness in the lower part collected in 
gathers at the waist. The fronts are 
closed under a box-plait made at the 
front edge of the right front and are 
gathered at the waist and pouch 
slightly; they are low in V shape, 
and the neck is completedwith a sailor 
collar, which falls deep and square at 
the back and has broad ends termin- 
ating above the bust. A row of lace 
insertion effectively borders the col- 
lar. In the open neck appears a 
shield of tucked silk that is adjusted 
on the lining, and the standing collar, 
also of tucked silk, closes at the side. 
The plaited ends of silk ties are tacked 
under the ends of the sailor collar, 
and the ties are arrranged in a sailor 


knot over the box-plait. The gathered two-seam sleeves have 
coat-shaped linings and are finished at the wrist with a piping 
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Fi@urE No. 189 G.—This illustrates GirLs’ TUCKED 


Dress.—The pattern is No. 9965, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Puge.) 





MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ Two-SEaM Dress SLEEVE. (To 
BE TUCKED OR PLAIN AND FINISHED PLAIN 
OR IN A VENETIAN POINT AT THE WRIST.) 


(For Description see Page 689.) 


of silk. The belt is fastened at the front with a fancy buckk. 
The blouse-waist may be made up in combinations of blue. 


white, red, tan and green flannel « | 


serge and will also be effective in 
wool suiting combined with sik 
Braid, appliqué trimming or lace in- 
sertion will trim it attractively. 

We have pattern No. 9968 in seven 


sizes for misses from ten to sixteer | 


years of age. For a miss of twelv: . 


years, the waist needs a yard and five | 


eighths of dress goods forty inche 


wide, with a yard and an eighth « : 
silk twenty inches wide for the chen. — 


isette, standing collar and tie. Pric 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


————_ 


MISSKs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WaAIS1. 
WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 687.) 


No. 9940.—By referring to figure 
No. 188 G in this magazine, this shir- 


waist may be seen differently made up. 


The pretty tucked shirt-waist is 


here shown made of zephyr gingham — 


and has a removable standing collar 
with slanting ends. Becoming ful 

ness in the fronts is collected in gatl- 
ers at the neck and at the waist; and 
the back is smooth at the top but has 
gathered fulness at the waist, the 
gatherings at the waist being tacked 
to stays. Three clusters of three smal: 
tucks are taken up in the fronts and 
back, the tucks appearing continuoa 
at the sides; and the fronts are close 
at the center with buttons and but- 
ton-holes or studs through an added 
box-plait. The one-seam shirt sleeve: 
are given quite a novel effect by four 
clusters of encircling tucks, the lowes: 
cluster coming at the top of the open- 


_ ings, which are finished with the rez- 


ulation underlaps and pointed over- 
laps; they are gathered at the top an: 
bottom and finished with straight link 
cuffs. The neck is finished with a it- 
ted band, and a leather belt is wort. 

Silk and woollen textures, cham- 
bray, lawn, organdy, percale and ant 
of the many beautiful wash fabric 
now popular will develop prettily tr 
this mode. 

We have pattern No. 9940 in sever. 
sizes for misses from ten to sixteel 
years old. To make the shirt-wair 
for a miss of twelve years, will require 
two yards and a fourth of goods thir- 
ty-six inchcs wide. Price of pattern. 
10d. or 20 cents. 





o>_—_ 


Figure No. 189 G.—GIRLS’ TUCKE! 
DRESS. 
(For Iustration see this Page.) 


Fieure No. 189 G.—This represents 
a Girls’ tucked dress. The pattern. 
which is No. 9965 and costs 10d. or 2" 
cents, is in eight sizes for girls fror 
five to twelve years old, and may |« 
seen again on page 679. 

Dresses of a soft fluffy style lik 
this are always becoming to littc 
women. In this instance the dre= 
is pictured made of dark-blue challs 
polka-dotted in white, with a tastef! 
decoration of lace insertion and ed: 


ing. A straight, full skirt in-which three tucks are taken ™ 
just above the hem hangs from the body, which has a full frot: 
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and fall back that puff out softly. Two groups of fine tucks 
encircle the body with decorative effect. The dress is closed 
at the back, and deep frills that are wide apart at the front 
and back spread over the short puff sleeves in a pretty fiuffy 
way. The dress may be made with a high neck and long sleeves. 
There are few modes that will give more general satisfac- 
tion than this, and as it is simple of construction and fanciful 
in effect, the dress may be chosen for both best and every-day 
wear, the intended use determining the material and trim- 
ming. Tiny frills of the material may be used for ornamenting 
frocks of sheer fabrics, 
also lace and ribbon. 


maT Te 





MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ 
TWO-SEAM DRESS 
SLEEVE. (To BE TUCKED 
OR PLAIN AND FINISHED 
PLAIN OR IN A VENETIAN 
POINT AT THE WRIST.) 
(For Mustrations see Page 688.) 

No. 9971.—This stylish 
sleeve, which is shaped by 
two seams, may be plain, 
or it may be arranged in S 
smal] downward-turning 996 
tucks all the way from 





the top to the wrist. It Stde-Front View. 
is gathered at the top and GirLs’ CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
mmay be finished plain or 

in a Venetian point 


at the wrist and 
decorated with a 
frill of lace. 

The sleeve may 
be made up in silk, 
grenadine, challis, 
cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, lawn, cham- 
bray, dimity, ging- 
ham, ete., and dec- 
orated according 
to taste. 

We have pattern 
No. 9971 in six 
sizes from six to 
sixteen years ‘old. 
Fora miss of twelve 
vears, 8 pair of 
cucked sleeves re- 
juires a yard and 
hree - fourths of 
coods thirty-six in- 
shes wide; a pair of 
lain sleeves needs 
hree-fourths of a 
‘ard in the same 
vidth. Price of pat- 
ern, 5d.or 10 cents. 





Front View. 
HIRLS’ CIRCULAR 
SKIRT. (To BE 
PLAITED OR GATH— 
RED AT THE BAOK.) 
} (For Tilustrations see 

' this Page.) 
No. 9969.—A cir- 
fiar skirt up to date in width and effect is here represented 
iade of brown serge. At the front and sides it fits smoothly, 
i the fulness being drawn well back and arranged in gathers 
r backward-turning plaits at each side of the placket, which 
i finished above the center seam. 
| Canvas, poplin, mohair, Henrietta and any of the pretty 
Ovelty goods now fashionable are suitable for making this 
girt. If decoration is desired, ribbon or braid may be used. 
We have pattern No. 9969 in eight sizes for girls from five 
@ twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the garment 
eds a yard and a fourth of goods forty inches wide. Price 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


KNICKERBOCKERS 





(To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK.) 
(For Description see th is Page.) 





MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ BATHING COSTUME, HAVING KNICKERBOCKERS AND A GATHERED SKIRT. - 
(To BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR SQUARE NUCK AND WITH THE SKIRT SEWED TO THE 
WalIst, FOR WEAR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS OR 

SEWED TO THE WAIST 

KNOWN AS THE OSTEND BATHING SUIT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ BATHING COSTUME, HAVING KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS AND A GATHERED SKIRT. (To BE MabDE witH 


A HIGH OR SQUARE NECK AND WITH THE SKIRT SEWED TO THE 
Walst, FOR WEAR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS OR WITH TIGHTS, 
OR WITH THE KNICKERBOCKERS SEWED TO THE WAIST AND THE 


Skirt FINISHED WITH A BELT.) KNOWN AS THE OSTEND 
BATHING SUIT. 
(For Ilustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9949.—Navy-blue brilliantine was chosen for this pretty 
bathing costume, which 
is known as the Ostend 
bathing suit; and white 
mohair braid decorates it 
in asimple yet very effect- 
ive way. The upper part 
of the waist is a square 
yoke that is fitted by 
shoulder seams and join- 
ed to the full body-por- 
tions, which are gathered 
at the upper edge and at 
the waist, the fronts puf- 
fing out very slightly over 
the belt finishing the bot- 
tom of the waist. <A 
braid-bordered Bertha 
ruffle of the material is 
arranged in square out- 
line on the yoke and 
headed by arow of braid. 
The neck may be 
low and square or 
it may be high 
and finished with 
a standing collar. 
The short puff 
sleeves are gath- 
‘ered at the top and 
formed in a frill 
at the bottom by 
running an elastic 
through a casing 
a short distance 
above the edge. 
The waist is closed 
invisibly at the 
center of the front. 
The straight full 
skirt is gathered at 
the top and may be 
sewed to the waist 
for wear with the 
knickerbockers or 
with tights, or it 
may be made sep- 
arate and finished 
with a belt. 

The knicker- 
bockers are shaped 
by a center and in- 
side leg seams, the 
legs being drawn 
in about the knees 
by elastics inserted 
in casings made 
far enough above 
the lower edges to 
form frills. They 
may be sewed to 
the waist or be separate, as preferred ; when separate they are 
drawn in about the waist by a tape or elastic run through a 
hem at the top. 

Bathing costumes are usually made of mohair, alpaca, serge 
and flannel, with white or colored braid for trimming. On 
account of the wiry properties of mohair and brilliantine 
they are preferred by many to all other materials, as when wet 
they do not cling about the wearer and impede her movements. 

We have pattern No. 9949 in seven sizes from four to sixteen 
years of age. To make the costume for a miss of;twelve years, 
needs five yards of goods, thirty;six inchés)Widé- Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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Side- Back View. 
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Back View. 


WITH 
SKIRT 


TIGHTS, OR WITH THE 
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FIGURE NO. 190 G.— 
LITTLE GIRLS’ 
TOILETTE. 


(For Tlustration see 

is Page.) 

Fiaure No. 190G. 
—This consists of 
a Little Girls’ dress 
and guimpe. The 
dress pattern, 
which is No. 9957 
and vusts 7d. or 15 
cents, is in eight 
sizes for little girls 
from two to rine 
years of age, and is 
shown in three 
views on page 691. 
The guimpepattern 
which is No. 9792 
and costs 5d. or 10 
cents, is in six sizes 
from two to twelve 
years old. 

The dainty little 
toilette here shown 
comprises a dress 
of lawn fancifully 
trimmed with lace 
edging and ribbons 
and a guimpe, also 
of lawn, with a 
decoration of fine 
embroidered inser- 
tion and edging. 
The graceful 
square-necked 
waist has gathered fulness prettily disposed in the front and 
backs and blouses very slightly; it is closed at the back, and 
double frill caps spreading over short puff sleeves add to the 
fluffy effect. The straight skirt is gathered and joined to the 
body; it is trimmed above the hem with frills of edging and 
rows of narrow ribbon. 

A yoke effect is produced in the guimpe by the arrangement 
of tucks and insertion, and the neck and the pretty, full sleeves 
are finished with bands of insertion bordered with frills of 
edging. 

Organdy, Swiss, chambray, dimity, batiste and zephyr ging- 
lam are among the fabrics suited to the dress, Jace and ribbon 
being pretty for garniture. The guimpe will be of mull or 
India silk trimmed with lace or ribbon between the clusters 
of tucks. 

The hat is prettily trimmed with lace, flowers and ribbon. 





FIGURE No. 190 G.—This illustrates LItTLe 
(tIRLS’ TOILETTE.—The patterns are Little 
Girls’ Dress No. 9957, price Td. or 15 cents; 
and Guimpe No, 9792, price 5d. or 10 cents. 


(Kor Description see thie Page.) 


—— -_———_____——_ 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITHOUT BODY LINING. 
Worn WitH or WItTnout A GUIMPE.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9994.—Another view of this dress is shown at figure 
D 47 in this number of Tue Denineator. 

The dress is here portrayed made of white nainsook in com- 
bination with nainsook embroidered edging and insertion. It 
is made without a body lining and may be worn with or with- 
out a guimpe. -The upper part of the body is a shallow, square 
yoke with Pompadour neck and shoulder seams, and the fall 
front and full backs, which are joined in under-arm seams, 
are gathered atthe top and donble-shirred under an applied 
belt and puff out in a soft, pretty way. The closing is made 
invisibly at the back. A deep Bertha of embroidered edging 
iS @ pretty accessory; it is square across the back and front, 
and is mitred to form points at the corners of the neck and 
over the tops of tne short puff sleeves, which are completed 
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with bands that are edged with frills of lace. The straigi: 
skirt, which is gathered at the top and deeply hemmed at th- 
bottom, is joined to the body and hangs all round with prett: 
fulness. 

Dotted and plain Swiss, nainsook, dimity, organdy, fin: 
lawn or cambric, challis and vailing will be pretty for thi- 
dress, and ribbon-run beading, embroidered or lace edginz 
and insertion will trim it daintily. 

We have pattern No. 9994 in seven sizes for little girls from 
two to eight years. To make the dress for a girl of five years, 
needs two yards and five-eighths of goods thirty-six inethe 
wide, with two yards and an eighth of edging five inches wid: 
for the Bertha. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—-—_—__. _—— 
LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE Worn With orn WYraotr 4 
GUIMPE.) 


(For Iiustrations see Page 691.) 


No. 9957.—This dress is again represented at figure No. 
190 G in this magazine. 

An exceedingly dainty dress, that may be worn with or with- 
out a guimpe, is here shown made of figured organdy, wit! 
ribbon and lace edging and insertion for decoration. The 
body has a low, square neck and is made over a plain linin: 
shaped with shoulder and under-arm seams; it is gathere! 
at the neck, shoulder and lower edges and pouches slight!r 
all round. The closing is made at the back. The short put 
sleeves are made over smooth linings and stand out stylish! 
under deep, double frills that are joined to the neck and end«: | 
the fulness in the backs and front. The full skirt is gathered s: 
the top and sewed to the body. A finishing touch is give 
by a twisted ribbon, which outlines the neck and is knotte. 
at the ends of the frills back and front. 

Crépe de Chine, India silk, challis and 
dotted Swiss are suitable for this frock. A 
dainty little dress in this style is made of 
blue cashmere, ribbon and insertion sup- 
plying the decoration. The skirt is trim- 
med with two rows of the insertion, and 
the Bertha sections are also decorated with 
it and edged with a frilling of ribbon. The 
neck is finished with folds of ribbon, and but- 
terfly bows of it are tacked at the corners. 

We have pattern No. 9957 in eight sizes 
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9994 
Front View. 


LITTLE GiRLs’ Dress, witnoct Bopy LINING. 
OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE ) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


9994 





Back View. 
(To BE Wory W.? 


for little girls from two,to.nine \years)of age. To make!’ 
dress for a girl of five years, requires(three yards and thr | 
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eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 


Td. or 15 cents. 
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FIGURE 191G.—CHILD’S LONG COAT. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 191 G.—This represents a Child’s long coat. The 
pattern, which is No. 9972 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
seven sizes for children from two to eight years of age, and 
may be seen differently made up on page 692. 

Pale-rose silk was here chosen for the coat, and all-over lace 
covers the large fancy collar. which is round at the back and 
has oddly shaped ends flaring in front. The collar almost 
wholly conceals the short, plain body, which closes at the 
front and from which hangs a gored circular skirt that is 
slightly gathered at the top. A lace ruche, with a ribbon bow 
at the throat, covers the standing collar, and a frill of lace 
edging decorates the edges of the fancy collar and also the 
upper edges and overlapping ends of the stylish turn-up cuffs 
completing the two-seam sleeves. 

Children’s coats are made this season of plain and fancy 
piqué in white, gray, pink, blue and rose, and are elaborately 
trimmed with embroidered edging headed by insertion to 
match, ribbon being also added in the form of a sash or a 
bow at the throat. 

The straw hat is becomingly bent and adorned with ribbon. 


—_____~>—___— 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, IN GREENAWAY STYLE. 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SASH.) 
(For Illustratious see Page 692.) 


No. 9975.—An odd but becoming dress in Greenaway style 

is here pictured made of nun’s-vailing. The straight, full 

skirt, which is deeply hemmed at the bottom and gathered at 

the top, is joined to the short body, and the joining may be 

concealed by a sash of the material tied in a knot and long 

ends at the left side. The sash, however, may be omitted. 

The neck is completed with a turn-down collar in two sec- 
tions that flare at the front and back. The pretty sleeves are 

gathered at the top and bottom and arranged on coat-shaped 

linings; they are finished with round cuffs. 


(To BE 


A frill of narrow ribbon trims the edges of ' 















the sash, collar and cuffs. 

Chambray, gingham, dimity, lawn, China 
silk, cashmere and challis are pretty mate- 
rials for this little dress, and ruchings of 
ribbon, braid, embroidered or lace edging 
and narrow frills of the material will trim 
it suitably. 

We have pattern No. 9975 in seven sizes 
for little girls from one to seven years of 
age. To make the dress for a girl of 


Back View. 
(To BE WorN WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Description see Page 690.) 


Front View. 
' Litrte Girazs’ DReEss. 


five years, will require three yards and a half of material 
. thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


A sash of ribbon 
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CHILD'S LONG 
COAT, WITH 
GORED CIRCU- 
LAR SKIRT. 
(For llustrations see 
Page 692.) 

No. 9972.—This 
handsome little 
coat is differently 
portrayed at figure 
No. 191G in this : 
magazine. {ee 

The coat is here x 
illustrated made of 
piqué and trimmed 
in an odd and re- edad Be) 
markably pretty Us RoR ETT Raat: 
way with embroid- Rs 
ered edging and in- 
sertion and silk rib- 
bon. The short 
body is fitted by 
shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams and § 
closed with  but- s 
tons and button- f 
holes at the front. t 
The gored circular & 
skirt, which con- } 
sists of four gores x 
gathered at the 
top, is joined to the 
body and hangs in 
graceful folds or 
ripples; it is pret- 
tily decorated with 
two frills of em- 
broidered edging 
placed wide apart 
and headed by a 
row of insertion. 
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FiGURE No. 191 G.—This illustrates CxyiLp’s 
Loxe Coat.—The pattern is No. 9972, price 
Td. or 15 cents.—(For Description see this Page.) 


‘ with fringed ends 


is tied in a bow and long ends at the back. An attractive 


. feature of the coat is a deep, fancy collar that is round at the 


back and has oddly shaped ends which meet at the throat and 
separate below. A standing collar trimmed with ribbon and 
a ruche completes the neck. Frills fall over the tops of 
the gathered two-seam sleeves, which are finished with fancy 
roll-up cuffs, trimmed at the upper edges and overlapping 
ends with a frill of edging and a row of insertion. 

Cloth, corded silk, piqué and fancy light-weight coating 
will be suitable for this coat, and braid, gimp, lace, embroid- 
ery and ribbon will provide a pleasing decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9972 in seven sizes for children from 
two to eight years of age. For a child of five years, the coat 
requires three yards and a fourth of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide, with a yard anda half of edging six inches and 
three-fourths wide for the caps. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 
cents. 

fee el 
CHILD’S LONG COAT, WITH GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT 
BOX-PLAITED AT THE BACK, 
(For Illustrations see Page 682.) 


No. 9988.—A picturesque long coat for children is here 
illustrated made of piqué and trimmed quite elaborately with 
embroidered edging and insertion. The short, plain body is 
shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams ard closed with 
button-holes and buttons at the front; and to it is joined 
the circular gored skirt, which is smooth at the front and 
arranged in four rolling box-plaits at the back. <A fancy tab- 
collar that completely covers the body is a hundsome feature 
of the coat; it is bordered with a frill of edging and a row of 
insertion and falls in one square tab at the back, in a broad 
tab over each sleeve and in two oddly shaped tabs at the 
front. A rolling collar with widely flaring ends completes the 
neck. The two-seam sleeves are gathered at the top. 

Heavily corded silk, cloth in new shades, piqué and novelty 
coating of light weight, adorned with lace, (embroidery, 
gimp, fancy braid and appliqué trimming, will satisfactorily 
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develop this mode the trimming being applied to suit the taste. 


Plain or figured goods are also suitable for making these 


We have pattern No. 9988 in seven sizes for children from little wrappers, and decoration is not absolutely necessary. 





Front View. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, IN GREENAWAY STYLE. (T'0 BE MADE WITH OR 


WITHOUT THE Sas.) 
(For Deecription see Page 691.) 


one to seven years of age. To make the coat fora 
child of five years, requires three yards and five- 
eighths of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_— —<>— —— 


CHILD’S SQUARE-YOKE WRAPPER. (EQva.ty Sult- 
ABLE FOR WASHABLE AND WOOLLEN Fasnrics.) 
(For Tliustrations see Page 693.) 


No. 9970.—This useful little garment is shown de- 
veloped in polka-dotted cambric. It is made with 
a deep, square yoke having shoulder seams, and the 
fronts and back, which are joined by under-arm 
seams, are gathered at the top and fall in pretty folds 
from the yoke. A box-plait formed at the front 
edge of the right front is extended to the neck, con- 
cealing the closing and giving quite a pretty effect to 
the front. The one-seam sleeves are gathered at the 
top and bottom and finished with narrow wristbands; 
and the collar is of the turn-over style, with flaring 
ends. <A cotton cord girdle is tacked to the center 
of the back at the waist and tied in front, holding 
in the fulness prettily. A feather-stitched band is 
used as trimming for the 
edge of the collar and the 
lower edges of the yoke 
and wristbands and is 
put on in the shape of a 
pointed strap on the up- 
per part of the box-plait, 
the braid on the plait ex- 
tending some distance 
below the yoke. 

Any wash material is 
suitable for making these 
little wrappers, dimity, 
gingham, chambray or 
lawn being suitable, or 
& warmer one can be 
made of any of the pretty 
outing or French flan- 
nels. A very pretty wrap- 
per is made of blue and 
white lawn, trimmed 
with rows of narrow 
white insertion, and a 
frill of edging may finish 
the edges of the collar, 
wristbands and the lower 


9988 


edge of the yoke. If made of flannel, ribbon of a contrast- 
ing color could be used for trimming, with pretty effect. 











Front View. 


City’s Lone Coat, wira GoRED CrRCcULAR SE1RT Box-PLAITED aT 


(For Description see Page 691.) 


Front View. 
Catitp’s Lone Coat, WITH GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page £91.) 


the top; they arej\drawn ‘im at) the.b 
an elastic in a casing and flare prettily over the hané } 


We have pattern No. 9970 in seven sizes for chil- 
dren from two to eight years of age. For a child of 
five years, the garment needs two yards and three 
fourths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price cf 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—<$<$$$ $< 


CHILD'S HOUSK-SACK. 
(For Illastrations see Page 698.) 


No. 9968.—This little sack is pictured made of flan- 
nel, and a pretty, decorative effect is produced by 
scolloping and embroidering the edges. <A special 
feature are the 
triangular re- 
vers joined to 
the front edges 
of both fronts, 
which meet all 
the way and 
close with 
hooksand loops. 
The sack is 
gracefully shap- 
ed by under- 
arm gores and 








Back View. 
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. The sack is very pretty made of white flannel, with several 
- rows of white baby-ribbon instead of the embroidery. 
_ We have pattern No. 9968 in seven sizes for children from 
one-half to six years of age. For a child of five years, the 
sack calls for a yard and five-eighths of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—_—__* 


LITTLE GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Diustration see thie Page.) 


1 = No. 9981.—Plaid nainsook is represented in -this apron, 
. which, with its long, full skirt, will well protect the dress. The 
apron is made with a very short body titted by shoulder and 
_under-arm seams and shaped at the top in V outline both 
back and front. 
back. A smooth Bertha of decidedly odd shape is joined to 
‘the neck and gives a quaint effect to the apron; and short frill 
? sleeves complete the garment, which is trimmed with edging. 
Dimity, lawn, cambric, cross-barred and plain muslin, ging- 
-ham, etc., may be used for the apron. 
We have pattern No. 9981 in seven sizes for little girls from 
three to nine years of age. Fora girl of five years, the apron 
, calls for a yard and seven-eighths of goods thirty-six inches 





wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
: ——__>—__—_—_ 
: CHILD'S FANCY COLLARS. (For Ovrsme Garments.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9929.—Two novel styles of fancy collars suitable for 
: outside garments are here pictured made of broadcloth. In 
* one style the ends are curved to separate in deep points with 
- a decided flare; at the back the collar is cut out to correspond 
- with the effect in front, and deep notches below the shoulders 
* form the collar in odd-shaped tabs. The neck is tinished with 
“ a rolling collar. Braid and plaitings trim the collar prettily. 
, In the other style the ends of the collar meet; and the collar 





Front View. Back View. 
CHILDS’ SQUARE-YOKE WRAPPER. (KQUALLY SUITABLE FOR 
WASHABLE AND WOOLLEN FABRICS.) 
(For Description see Page 692.) 


is shaped to 
form a broad 
scollop at 
the front 
and back 
and two 
smaller scol- 
lops over 
each sleeve. 
A turn-over 
collar with 
widely flar- 
ing ends is 
at the neck. 
Ribbon trims 
the collar stylishly, being applied in a very fanciful manner. 

Cloth, velvet, piqué or any material from which the outside 





Front View. 
CHILD’s HovsE—Sack. 
(For Description see Page 602.) 


The closing is made at the center of the 
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garment is made will be appropriate for either of the collars. 
We have pattern No. 9929 in four sizes for children from 
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Front View. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ APRON. 
\ (For Description see this Page.) 








Back Views. 
(FoR OUTSIDE GARMENTS.) 


Front Views. 
CHILD'S Fancy COLLARS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


two to eight years of age. To make either ‘collar for a 
child of four years, needs five-eighths of a yard of goods thirty- 
six inches or more wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—_—_. 


CHILD’S BATHING SUIT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 694.) 


No. 9966.—The pretty and comfortable little bathing suit 
here shown is made of navy-blue flannel and trimmed with 
braid. The body and drawers are in one, the garment being 
simply shaped by shoulder seams, inside leg seams and a cen- 
ter seam extending from the neck at the back to the closing, 
which is made with buttons and button-holes at the center of 
the front. The neck is cut in V outline in front and is finished 
with a large sailor-collar. The sleeves are smooth caps. The 
lower edges of the drawers are formed in frills by elastics or 
tapes inserted in casings, and a tape inserted in a casing regn- 
lates the fulness at the waist. A broad belt with pointed ends 
is fastened with a button and button-hole at the front. 

Brilliantine, serge, alpaca and mohair are used for making 
these suits, and braid in several widthsis the favored decoration. 

We have pattern No. 9966 in four sizes for children from 
two to eight years of age. To make the garment fora child 
of four yéars, will require two yards and a fourth of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—_—_-__—_—_____- 
CHILD'S PADDLING DRAWERS. (DESIRABLE FOR WATERPROOF 


CLOTH, CRAVENETTE, ETC.) 
(¥or INustrations see Page 694.) 


No. 9995.—Mothers will appreciate.the practical value of 
these paddling drawers; which) are here illustrated made of 





Front View. 
CHILD’S BATHING SUIT. 
(For Description see Page 603.) 
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waterproof 
cloth. They are 
very fullso they 
may be readily 
slipped on over 
the clothing. 
The drawers 
are shaped by 
inside leg seams 
and a center 
seam; they 
show a frill fin 

ish at the lower 
edges, being 
drawn in by 
elastics in cas- 
ings formed a 
little above the 
edges. Elastics 
or tapes in a 
casing also reg- 
ulate the width 
about the waist. 


CHILD'S BONNET. (Known as THE Gypsy BELLE OR Roxa:: 
Bonnet.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1641.—A quaint little bonnet, known as the Gypsy Bei. 
or Romany bonnet, is here pictured made of pink pigné anc 
pink lawn and trimmed with white fancy braid. The fron: 
fits the head closely and is gathered at its back edge au. 
joined to a narrow back-portion that is rounding at the t:: 
and square at the bottom. An ornamental band, which tic 
smoothly on the front, shapes a broad, pointed tab at each en! — 
below the front; and from its back edge at each side of th. — 
center of the front a doubled frill rises aggressively, giving a 
curious and picturesque effect. The plaited ends of wide lawn 
ties are tacked underneath to the front and bowed under th: 


chin. The bonnet is lined with the pink lawn. 


Becoming little bonnets in this style may be made of silk. 
linen batiste and pique in pretty, delicate shades. 
We have pattern No. 1641 in four sizes for children fron 
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9995. 
Back View. 


CHILD'S PADDLING DRAWERS. (DESIRABLE FOR WATERPROOF 
CLOTH, CRAVENETTE, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 698.) 


Front View. 


For wear at the seaside, where the little folks experience so 
much pleasure in paddling in the water, these drawers will be 
found to be very useful and protective. They may be made 
of such fabrics as cravenette, waterproof cloth and materials 
of a kindred nature, and machine-stitching is the only practical 
decoration. ‘The drawers are simply constructed and may be 
made at small expense. 

We have pattern No. 9995 in five sizes for children from two 
to ten years of age. To make the drawers fora child of six 
years, requires a yard and an eighth of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Front View. Back View. 
CHILD'’s BONNET. (KNOWN AS THE GYPsy BELLE OR RoMasY 


BONNET.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


one to seven yearsof age. For achild of five years, the bonnet 
needs a yard and an eighth of piqué twenty-seven inches wide. 
with a yard and a fourth of Jawn thirty-six inches wide for 
the ties and to line. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 





LITTLE BOYS’ MIDDY COSTUME. 
(For Ilustracions see this Page.) 


No. 9962.—This natty suit is 
again represented at figure D 48. 

White and blue serge are here 
united in this handsome middy 
costume, and the tailor finish is 
given by machine stitching. The 
middy vest is closed at the back 
and finished with a neck-band, and 





4 ut Vi. e e s s 
ee e the width at the waist is regulated 
Ee Boys’ MIDDY by straps on the back buckled to- 
YOSTUME. 


gether over the closing. An em- 
blem is embroidered on the center 
of the front. 

The skirt is hemmed at the bottom and laid in kilt-plaits 
that turn toward the center of the back to produce the effect 


(Tor Description see this Page.) 
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of a broad box-plait at the front. 
It is joined to a sleeveless under- 
waist that is shaped by under-arm 
and shoulder seams and closed at 
the back. 

The jacket has a straight, lower 
outline and a wide seamless back, 
and is made to define the form 
gracefully by well curved side 
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seams. The fronts are wide apart 9962 

all the way and have square lower . 

front corners. The sailor collar is Back View. 

deep and square at the back and ee Boys’ Minpr 
OSTUME. 


tapers to points at the ends; it is 
entirely concealed by a large re- 
movable collar of similar shape, 
which is attached-to the inside of the jacket >with buttons and 

button-holes and extended ‘underneathto the lower edges of 


(For Description see this Page.: 
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the fronts. The coat 
sleeves are ornament- 
ed at the wrist with 
buttons, and three but- 
tons ornament each 
front below the coliar. 

Cloth in blue, green, 
gray or brown, with a 
contrasting color for 
the vest and sailor col- 
lar, will make very be- 
coming little costumes 
of this style. Flannel, 
serge, piqué, crash and 
linen duck may also be 
chosen. Braid, but- 
tons and an embroid- 
ered emblem are the 
usual decorations even 
on wash goods. 

We have pattern 
No. 9962 in four sizes 
for little boys from 
two to five years of 
age. Fora boy of five 
years, the jacket and 
skirt need two yards 
and three-eighths of 
goods thirty-six inch- 
es wide; the vest and 
removable collar re- 
quire a yard and a 
fourth of material 
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FigtRE No. 192G.—This illustrates Lit- 
TLE Bors’ Svuit.—The pattern is No. 
9944, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description sce this Page.) 
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thirty-six inches wide. Price of 


pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
oS 
FIGURE No. 192G.—LITTLE BOYS’ 


SUIT. 
(For Tllustration see this Page.) 


Fiectre No. 192 G.—This illustrates 
a Little Boys’ suit. The pattern, which 
is No. 9944 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for little boys from 
four to ten years of age, and is shown 
in two views on this page of this number of Tne Dettneator. 
This smart suit is known as the Man-o’-War suit, and 
is here shown in a combination of blue-and-white striped 
Galatea and white duck, with stitching, buttons and an 
embroidered emblem on the shield for a finish. The back 
of the jacket is gracefully shaped, and the fronts fall wide 
apart over a low-cut dvuuble-breasted vest having a large 
sailor-collar, that is worn over the sailor collar of the jacket. 
A shield completed with a low neck-band is buttoned to the 
vest. The sleeves are of comfortable width. The short 
trousers nre close fitting and are buttoned at the sides. 
Suits like this may be suitably made of white duck, with 
dark-blue duck for the vest collar and shield, and also of 
Hannel in two colors. Braid is sometimes added for a finish. 
The hat is a sailor shape in straw. 








Fyvont View. 


—_—___~»—___——- 


LITTLE BOYS' SUIT, CONSISTING OF A JACKET, A VEST 
WITH SAILOR COLLAR AND SHIELD, AND SHORT TROUS- 
ERS WITHOUT A FLY. (KNown aS THE MAN-0’-WaR Suit.) 
(For Iljuetrations see this Page.) 


No. 9944.—At figure No. 192 G this suit is again represented. 


LittLeE Boys’ Suit. CONSISTING OF A JACKET, A VEST 
WITH SAILOR COLLAR AND SHIELD, AND SHORT 

TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 

AS THE Man-6'-WaR Suit.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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In this instance blue and white serge are combined in the 
jaunty man-o’-war suit here illustrated, with machine-stitch- 
ing for the edge completion. The vest is fitted by shoulder 
and under-arm seams; it has the regulation straps at the 
back and fronts, which are closed in double-breasted style 
with buttons and button-holes. The neck is in V shape in 
front, and a shield that is finished with a narrow neckband is 
buttoned in. The sailor collar falls deep and square at the 
back and has broad ends that meet at the top of the closing. 
Pockets are inserted in the fronts and finished with welts. 

The jacket is rendered shapely at the back by center and 
side seams. The fronts, which have square lower corners, are 
wide apart all the way, and the neck is finished with a deep 
sailor-collar that is overlapped by the vest collar. Buttons 
ornament the fronts below the collar. The comfortable 
sleeves are shaped by two seams and are finished pluinly at 
the wrist. 

The short trousers, which are made without a fly, are 
shaped by the usual leg seams, center seam and hip darts. 
The top is finished with under-waistbands for attachment to 
an under-waist; and two buttons are placed on the lower part 
of each leg in front of the outside seam. 

Serge, tweed, cheviot, duck and crash are suitable for a 
suit of this style. Blue and white, brown and cream or blue 
and red cloth would look well combined, and braid and an 
embroidered emblem on the shield would decorate it prettily. 
A very attractive suit would be of white flannel, having the 
collar and shield of red smooth-faced cloth and gold embroid- 
ing emblems are on the shield and the corners of the collar. 

We have pattern No. 9944 in seven sizes for little boys from 
four to ten years of age. As illustrated for a boy of five 
years, the suit requires a yard and a half of dark goods fifty- 
four inches wide, and three-fourths of a yard of light goods 

twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
: ; of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





>—_--—— 


LITTLE BOYS’ LONG COAT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9960.—At figure No. 193G 
in this number of THE Driinzga- 
ToR this coat is again shown. 

In this instance piqué was chosen 
for this handsome long coat, and 
embroidered edging and inser- 
tion trims it very attractively. 
The long loose fronts are widely 
lapped and closed in double- 
breasted style with button-holes 
and buttons and present a pretty 
contrast with the back, which is 
fitted by a center seam and has a 
skirt portion joined to it, the skirt 
portion being arranged in a wide 
box-plait between two backward.- 
turning plaits. The fronts are cut 
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Front View. 
LITTLE Boys’ Lona Coat. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


n neck is filled in/with_a_buttoned-in shield 
with a neck-band and closed-at the back. A 


low, and the o 
that is finishe 
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distinguishing feature of the coat is the large collar, which 
is in rounding outline at the back and has fancifally shaped 
ends Japped with the fronts. The comfortable one-seam 
sleeves are gathered at the top and finished with round roll- 
over cuffs. A belt fastened in front with 
a buckle gives a smart air to the coat. 

Piqué in white or in any of the pale, 
delicate shades so becoming to children 
will develop this style admirably, as will 
also duck, crash and linen. If materials 
possessing more warmth be desired, che- 
viot, broadcloth, serge and covert cloth 
may be selected. Embroidered or lace 
edging, and insertion, braid, gimp, rib- 
bon, etc., may be used for garniture. 
Especially attractive is a tan piqué coat, 
trimmed with white insertion and em- 
broidered edging. 

We have pattern No. 9960 in four sizes 
for little boys from two to five years of 
age. To make the coat for a boy of five 
years, will require four yards of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_———_—___———__ 


Figure No. 193G.—LITTLE BOYS’ COAT. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 

Fievre No. 198G.—This represents 
a Little Boys’ coat. The pattern, which 
is No. 9960 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in four sizes for little boys from two to 
five years old, and may be seen again on: 
page 695. 

he coat is a very attractive mode 
and is heré shown made of gray 
linen in combination with batiste all- 
over embroidery, edging to match the 
embroidery providing the decoration. 
It has a fitted back with joined-on 
plaited skirt, and long, loose fronts 
that are cut low, displaying a shield 
finished with a band. The closing is 
made in double-breasted style with 
button-holes and large pearl buttons, and a leather belt is 
worn. A handsome accessory is a large collar that is round 
at the back and has fancifully shaped ends lapping with the 
fronts and reaching nearly to the belt. Roll-up cuffs com- 
. plete the 
sleeves, with 
leasing ef- 
ect. 

The Sum- 
mer coats 
made of del- 
icately tint- 
ed piqué and 
linen are ex- 
ceedingly 
dainty, and 
their loveli- 
ness is en- 
hanced by 
all-over em- 





att 


broidery or 

9961 3961 ; lace used in 
Front View. Back View. combination 
LITTLE Boys’ APRON. or by a dec- 

(For Description see this Page.) oration of 


insertion 
and edging, 
the material being cut away from beneath the trimming to 
give a light, dainty appearance. 
A very dainty example of this mode would be made of deli- 
cate pink piqué attractively trimmed with white embroidery. 
The Tam-O?-Shanter cap is of linen to match the coat. 


THE BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER.—Among the many minor 
conveniences which have of late done much toward lightening the 
labors of the seamstress none has been of greater practical benefit 





FievRE No. 193 G.—This illustrates LITTLE 
Bors’ Coat.—The pattern is No. 
9960, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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LITTLE BOYS’ APRON. 
(For IMlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9961.—A pretty apron for boys is here pictured made 
of checked gingham and trimmed with 
Hamburg edging. It is simply shaped 
by shoulder and under-arm seams and 
closed with button-holes and buttons a: 
the back. In the front three forward- 
turning plaits are made at each side of 
a box-plait formed at the center; ands 
box-plait is formed at each side of the 
closing, which is made at the back. The 
neck is completed with a turn-down col- 
lar in two sections, that flare widely a: 
the front and back. The full sleeves are 
gathered at the top and bottom and are 
finished with straight, round cuffs. A 
belt with pointed ends is closed with two 
button-holes and buttons at the front. 

Plain or plaid gingham, percale, cross- 
barred muslin, dimity and linen are pret- 
ty materials.for an apron of this strle, 
and wash braid will trim it satisfactorily. 

We have pattern No. 9961 in four 
sizes for little boys from two to five 
years. To make the apron for a boy of 
five years, requires two yards and three- 
eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—— > 


BOYS' PAJAMAS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9983.—The comfortable pajamas 
here illustrated are made of light-blue 
cotton cheviot and comprise a shirt and 
trousers. The front and back of the 
shirt are in one,the shirt being made 
with only under-arm seams, which are 
terminated a short distance above the 
lower edge. The closing is made at the 
front with loops of the material caught 
over buttons. The sleeves are sewed in 
without any fulness and are finished with a hem. The neck 
is completed with a turn-over collar having flaring ends. 

The trous- 
ers are shap- 
ed with in- 
side and out- 
side leg 
seams and & 
center seam. 
They are ad- 
justed about 
thewaistbya 
draw - string 
and tied in 
front, the 
ends of the 
draw - string 
bein fin- 
ished with 
a thread 
fringe. 

Flannel, 
wash _ silk, 
outing flan- 
nel and ging- 
ham are used 
for making 
pajamas, and machine-stitching is the finish usually emploved. 

fe have pattern No. 9988 in seven sizes for boys from 
three to fifteen years of age. To make the pajamas for a bor 
of eleven years, requires four yards and seven-eighths of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents 








Boys’ PAJAMAS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


than the button-hole cutter. Our new cutter is made of the best 
steel, is reliable and may be very’quickly and easily adjusted to 
cut any size of button-hole, desired: \ It.costs 1s. or 25 cents. 





Fiaures Nos. 1 
AND 2.—LINEN 
DoILEys.—A set of 
doileys may be re- 
produced from 
these illustrations 
for a polished oak 
-uncheon or tea 
table which is not 
otherwise protected 
by a cloth. The 
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Ficures Nos. 5 


no ey : 
Fe BAe . ese AND 6. - TRAVEL- 
fare. LING-CasE.—A case 


NOON SOS LLM EAE LD AEE MOLI M ES SOLD LEM EESES) 
7 of this kind is fre- 


t quently called into 


request at this sea- 
SOR RORG VED Be 






EF WORK-TABLE. 


‘ 


ETE ANTON 
* 


, : son, when everyone 
oo SOE 
OG > 


is making ready for 
Summer journeys. 
‘ A few of the neces- 
saries of the travel- 





round doily pictured at figure No. | is made of fine white linen. ler may be packed in such a case fora short journey or for use 
The edge is cut in large round scollops and worked in yellow until the often belated trunk arrives. It is made of brown linen 
silk in button-hole stitch. Shrubs are embroidered in feather by pattern No. 


‘stitch in pale-yellow and green. 
The octagonal doily shown at figure No. 2 is also buttonhole- or10 cents. The 
stitched at the edge with pink silk, and a dainty conventional shape is oblong, 


design is done in feath- 
er stitch in pink and 
réséda. This style of 
embroidery is very 
simple, yet none the 
less effective, and just 
now it is a_ favorite 
stitch for doileys. 
FicureE No. 8.—TEnN- 
Nis Racket Cover.— 
A seasonable sugges- 
tion is furnished in 
these racket covers, 
which every tennis 
player finds it neces- 
"sary to renew at this 
time. Royal-blue flan- 
nel may be chosen and 
cut according to pat- 
tern No. 1510, price 
5d. or 10 cents. The 
' cover is made to fit 
snugly over the racket 
‘ and is secured with a 
- ribbon, which may 
. match the material. 
The owner’s mono- 


. gram and a branch of flowers may be em- 
- broidered on one side of the cover, as illus- 
trated. Felt, velvet or cloth is adaptable 


_ to the purpose. 


Fieure No. 4.—Guirar Cover.—Brown 


4514, price 5d. 
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Fievure No. 2. 
Figures Nos. 1 AND 2.—LINEN DOILEYS. 
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and figure No. 6 shows the inside, which is pro- 
vided with a wide and two narrow pockets, for 
comb and brush and other articles of the toilet. All 
the free edges are bound with brown braid. The 
outside of the case is simply embroidered with shaded brown 
silks. Straps are bound with braid and secured with buttons 
and button-holes. A 
small outside pocket 
for change and a strap 
by which to carry the 
case are also braid- 
bound. 

Fieurs No. 7.—Ban- 
Jo Cover —The banjo 
grows more and more 
in favor and, like all 
light instruments of 
this character, fre- 
quently accompanies 
the traveller on the 
Summer trip. The 
cover here pictured is 

fashioned 

from réséda 
twilled flan- 
nel by pat- 
* tern No. 717, 
price 5d. or 

10 cents, and 

is decorated 
















FIGuRE No. 5. 


Fievre No. 3.—TeENNIS RACKET Cov- 












with an em- 


+ ER—(Cut by Pattern No. 1510; one broidered 
size; price 5d. or 10 cents.) laurel wreath 

é 716 heer eh done in dark- 
_ jady’s-cloth is the material used for Pax 4514 green silk, a 
"the cover represented in pattern No. Figure No. 4.—GuiTar eaten ee bow-knot at 
716, price 5d. or 10 cents. It fits Sate tans by Pat- aven No. 6 the center 
closely over the instrument and is gt ae to cen Fioure Nos. 5 anD6.— Figure No. 7.—Banso being work- 


embroidered at one side with red price 6d. or 10 cents.) 


and green silks in a floral design. 
Tnitials or monograms Qould be worked in bullion or in em- 
broidery silks in addition to a floral embroidery. 


TRAVELLING—-CASE. — 

(Cut by Pattern No. 

4514; one size; price 
5d. or 10 cents.) 


tern 


Cover.—(Cut by Pat- ed in shaded 

No. 717; two green or any 

sizes: price 5d. or 10 harmonious 
cents.) color. 
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Brsssmaing at Poms 


June, the most charming of the Summer months, suggests 
gowns of thin, airy textures, and, while any amount of trimming 
is used, their development does not seem so difficult to the home 
dressmaker as that of a cloth gown. These materials are to be 














FIGURE No. 39 X.—Laptes’ Torwette.—(Cut = Fh 1Gure No. 40 X.—Lanies’ Ourpocr Tol- 
by Skirt Pattern No. 9872: 9 sizes, 20 to LETTE. —(Cut by Skirt Pattern No. 9928; 
36 inches, waist measure; price 1s, or 25 9 sizes, 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; 
cents; and Basque-Waist Pattern No. 9958; price 1s. or 25 cents; and Basque-Waist 
7 sizes; 30 to 42 inches, bust measure; Pattern No, 9967; 8 sizes; 30 to 44 in- 


price 10d. or 20 cents.) ches, bi 


Ist meusure: 


found in such a vast and beautiful array that it seems as though 
any taste may be gratified. White organdy over a colored silk 
or lawn foundation—blue, pink, burnt-orange or any preferred 
color—is beautiful and practical as well, for many changes may 
be accomplished when several of these colored under-slips are 
provided. The cost will be nominal when the work is done at 
home, and the result is eminently satisfactory. A pure white 
under-dress will give still another change and will be pleasing 
to those of simpler tastes. Flowers in all their natural beauty 
are seen in garlands, bunches and sprays and profusely scattered 
over plain grounds, <A costume of any of these beautiful pat- 
terns, completed by a hat buried in roses or violets, would be 
ideal for garden-party wear. 

Mousseline de sofe over a silk foundation is a charming fancy, 
as are the exquisitely soft Liberty silks, which adapt themselves 


price 10d. or 20 cents.) 


to such graceful lines. An elab 
oration of trimming is shown 
Tiny ruffles of lace or ribbea, 
fine silk braids, sashes or gir. 
dles of wide ribbon are aj 
brought into play in these charm- 
ing creations. A most important 
and popular fancy in decoration 
are the eecuintea or wide ruffles, as well as the narrower 
ones, on the light cloth and silk gowns. For the tall, gracefa 
figure this is a very becuming style. The shorter woman should 
study long, straight lines to accentuate her height. 

The ever popular shirt-waist is just now reigning 
in full vlory; the stvles are as numerous and attract 
ive as the materials which are suitable for this purpese. 
The striking decorative feature this season over last is 
the almost universal use of tucks— lengthwise; horizen- 
tal, diagonal, and tucks intersecting to form blocks— 
all styles being popular. Tne durability. in respect to 
laundering and wearing qualities, of piqué, cotton ebe- 
viot and Madras, has assured these materials a promi- 
nent position, and they will be more used than thinner 
materials. Every wardrobe should contain an assert- 
ment of shirt-waists, in order that when one has lost 


y yi Dr 






in 





the admirable 
freshness so es- 
sential in sultry 
days to a cool 
appearance, an- 


FIGURE No. 41 X.—Lap1Es’ TorLeTtr.— (Cut by 
other may be 


Skirt Pattern No. 9996; 9sizes; 20 to 36 inches 


available. waist measure; price ls. or 25 cents; and Shirtt- 

White collars, Waist Pattern No. 9926: 9 sizes; 30 to 46 in- 
with the new ches, «bust measure; price 10d. or 20 centa) 
fringed ribbon 


(For Description of Figures no ot 40X and 41% 
tie in four -in- see Pages 606 and 699.) - 

hand or simple 

bow, the Ascot 

and string tie, are the accessories.to be worn with this garment. 


Figure No. 39 X.—Lapiss’ Toilette) More dainty gown 
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Or the promenade could scarcely be imagined than that shown 
m the illustration, exquisite taste being displayed in its develop- 
nent. A soft 
ilk mull in 
he palest 
-hade of vio- 
et, over an 
Inder - dress 
»f violet silk 
vere the ma- 
erials chos- 
‘n. The num- 
‘rous ruffles, 
rills and 
‘uchings are 
he distinct- 
ve features, 
ind to the 
Jight, grace- 
ul figure 
hey add a 
lelightful 
‘harm. Violet and 
vhite ribbon are com- 
yined in the sash with 
ong ends and may be 
ised for the crush col- 
ar as well. The waist 
surgcests somewhat the 
yecoming “baby” 
stvle. The yoke is 
oth back and front, 
and, coming down into 
almost a point, gives 
becoming length to the 
figure from the neck 
to the waist. There is 
‘an indication of the 
-blouse in front, and 
gtluffy frills outline the 
slower edge of the yoke 
‘and stand out over the 
tops of the stylish 
jiroush The voke is 














































{brought over to the left 
shoulder, where it is 
_ fastened invisibly. The 
‘basque-waist is cut by 
pattern No. 9958, price Figure No. 42 X.—Lapres’ CostuMe.— 
10d. or 20 cents. The (Cut by Pattern No, 1643; 9sizes; 30 to 
circular lower portion 46 inches, bust measure; price ls. 3d. 
of the skirt is gradu- or 30 cents.) 

ated, coming up quite 

hich in the back, though not to the waist. A seven-gored foun- 
dation may be used br not. Pattern No. 9872, price ls. or 25 
cents, was used for the skirt. 

FieureE No. 40 X.— Lapres’ Ovurpoor ToiLteTre — Golden- 
brown drap @été, turquoise-blue silk and black satin are com- 
bined in this extremely stylish toilette. The tucked vest is of 
turquoise-blue silk and a white ribbon tie is worn. The blouse 
qopens in long tapering revers to disclose the vest prettily, and 
{round cuff-facings of satin are applied to the two-seam sleeves. 
(Three rows of narrow brown braid edge the revers, cuffs and 
,;peplum and also trim the narrow belt. The back is caught 
‘down in a box-plait, which may be held with a fancy buckle. 
On the gored -skirt three graduated flounces or ruffles are 






Aadjusted; the top one is edged with the three rows of braid: 


and reaches to the waist at the back. The patterns are basque- 
f waist No. 9967, price 10d. or 20 cents; and skirt No. 9928, price 
is. or 25 cents. 
} Ficure No. 41 X.—Lapres’ Torerre.—Especially appropriate 
is this toilette for morning wear, for marketing or shopping or 
the time spent in the garden. Simplicity is the striking feature. 
~ A bayadére-striped silk gingham was used to develop the neat 
shirt-waist. The back is almost tight-fitting and has a pointed 
yoke laid on. The fronts are gathered at the neck and pouch 
stylishly. The closing is effected through a box-plait, and the 
sleeves are finished in the approved shirt style, being slashed at 
the wrist and completed with laps. A straight cuff is used and 
~ held together by link buttons. A white collar or one of the same 
material may be worn. and a four-in-hand scarf of some becom- 
ing colored ribbon adds greatly to the effect. This shirt-waist 


was cut by pattern No. 9926, price 10d. or 20 cents. The five- 
gored skirt is side-plaited at the back and hangs in simple lines. 
The material used was black ribbed suiting, which will be useful 
to wear with a variety of waists. This skirt is cut by pattern 
No. 9996, price ls. or 25 cents. 

Fiecre No, 42 X.—Lapies’ Costume.—This charming cos- 
tume consists of a seven-gored skirt and a full waist. The 
decorations are lavish and adjusted with artistic skill. A wide 
ruffle of lace headed with a very narrow one, and silk braid 
in a fancy design finishes the bottom of the skirt. Four rows of 
these narrow ruffles edged with the braid are placed at regular 
intervals on the skirt, coming up almost to the waist. The same 
idea is carried out on the full waist. A yoke of all-over lace 
over a colored silk lining forms the upper part of the waist and 
pointed caps fall over the short puffs of the two-seam sleeves. 
Pattern No. 1645, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, was used for its 
construction. 

Figure No. 43 X.— Lapigs’ Sarmr—- Waisr. — Plaid silk 
showing blue, white and gold was used to make this extremely 
stylish waist. The vest, revers and collar points are of white 
silk. The vest is made of tucked silk and extends to the 
waist. Three small ruffles decorate the revers, while the points 
falling over either side of the standing collar, which has a 
tucked stock, are perfectly plain. The sleeves are completed 
with pointed cuffs of the material. The back of the waist is 
perfectly plain and almost tight-fitting. A pointed yoke is 
applied and finished on the lower edge with several rows of 
stitching. Pattern No. 9999, price 10d. or 20 cents, was used 
for this shirt-waist. 

Figure No. 44 X.—Lapiks’ Surrt-Waist.—This dressy shirt- 
waist is made of burnt-orange taffeta. The upper part of the 
back is a pointed tucked yoke, and the lower portion is laid in 
side-plaits, which come close together at the waist and broaden 
toward the top. The particulur feature of the fronts is the 
square yoke effect produced by a succession of. narrow, 
lengthwise tucks, and the closing is made through a box- 
plait, which extends from the neck to the lower edge 
and shows tucks at each side. 
Button-holes are worked in 
each side for studs, which 
are useful as well as orna- 
mental. The sleeves arerather 
small and are finished with 
straight cuffs. With this 
waist a white collar and black 
satin club tie are worn. A 
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Figure No. 44 X.—La— 
pigs’ Surrt—W alst.— 
(Cut by Pattern No. 
9939; 8 sizes; 30 to 
44 inches, bust meas- 
ure; price 10d. or 20 

cents.) 

FicgurE No. 43 X.—LabiEs’ SHIRT- WAIST. 

—(Cut by Pattern No. 9999; 8 sizes; skirt of black silk or 


30 to 44 eee ; ca price cloth lined with burnt- 


orange silk would be 
especially appropriate 
to wear with this waist. A jewelled or ribbon belt is worn. This 
shirt-waist was cut by pattern No. 9989, price 10d. or 20 cents. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


FASHIONABLE SUMMER MILLINERY. 


Ficure No. 1.—The acme of daintiness is reached in this 
bonnet of fancy straw deco- 
rated with lilacs, leaves and 


with a handsome plume that 
The plume is 
secured under a bunch of the 
lilac blossoms, and ribbon ties 
to be bowed on the bust or 


gives height. 


under the chin are added. 


Fievre No. 2.—Laprss’ Jer 
Bonnet.—This bonnet of open- 
work jet presents a novelty in 





the pendants at each side. 
The decoration of piece velvet 
formed in loops that give becoming 





height is supplemented by tiny 
leaves at each side that mingle 
with the pendants and a jet orna- 
ment at the back. 

Figure No. 3.—Youne Laptgs’ 
Hat.—This is a youthful shape 
that will prove becoming to most 
types. 
fancy variety and the brim shows 
a full facing of lace. 
satin ribbon are tastefully mingled 
in the trimming, which is com- 


The straw is of a rough 


Gauze and 


pleted by a spray of rose-buds and 

their foliage. 
Fieure No. 4.—Lapres’ CarriacE Hat.— Plumes tossing over 
the brim and crown of this hat form the rich decoration and 
one that is well suited to the large shape. The hat shows the 


fashionable sidewise tilt and 
is made in black, relieved 
only by a rosette of white 
chiffon with a knot of black 
velvet at its center which 
is placed against the brim 
at the left side. 

Figure No. 5.—Lap1zs’ 
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Hat.—An odd shape in rough straw is shown at this figure, the 
brim being rolled against the crown at the left side, where a 
great rosette of velvet is placed. Spangled net is artistically 
draped over the entire hat, and a trio of plumes is most 
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effectively disposed to com- 
plete the ornamentation. 
FiavrE No. 6.—Youne La- 
pigs’ Hat.—The drooping brim 
of this fancy straw hat will be 
very becoming: to fresh young 
faces, and the trimming of rib- 


bon in two shades with a bird and an aigrette placed among 
its folds expresses a new idea in millinery. Two entirely dif- 
ferent colors, such as green and brown, violet and gray, or 


yellow and blue, would be 
effective in a hat of this 
style, and three graduated 
shades of a color could be 
used to advantage on a straw 
in either of the shades or in 
black. 

Figure No. 7.—Lapiss’ 
Toqur.—A much convoluted 
brim is a novel feature of 
this toque, which is excel- 





lently adapted to the decoration consisting of velvet rosettes 
with floral centers, a high arrangement of flowers and leaves and 
puffs of velvet, the latter being placed on the crown at the back. 


SUMMER HATS AND BONNETS. 
(For Llustrations see Page 705.) 


Fievre A.—Lapiss’ Lazer Hat.—This charming 
hat is a 
white 
fancy 
straw 
having a 
slight 
pokebrim 
and is al- 
most entirely covered with a bed of shaded pink roses. |: 
estive of youth and beauty. 





is pioaney sng6 : — 
eure B.—Lapiks’ Rounp Hat.—A draping of taffets sili 


is wound about the crov: 

SS See and on the broad brim c! 

fi 3 this hat. To the left side i: 

GE <> ee is drawn down and throug? 

CATA AALIONS along buckle. A fan-like 

wired arrangement of the 

taffeta rises just here, and great bunches of carnations with 

their foliage complete the 
decoration. 

Figure C.—Laprss’ Lre- 
HORN Hat.—Very pictur- 
esque is this hat, with its 
chiffon puff crown, and dec- 
orations of plumes, aigrettes, 
velvet and flowers. A strik- 
ingly odd though very pleas- 
ing effect is produced by 
the arrangement of the flowers about the edge of the brim. 

Ficure D.—Lapiss’ Hat.— 
Billows of chiffon surround 
the crown, and chiffon i: 
arranged ina rosette in 
front. Over the brim, which 
rolls up on the left side. 
four plumes fall gracefulls. 

Fievre E.—Lapres’ Wa.tkine Hat.—For general use thi: 
hat is especially appropriate. It is of brown straw, with s 
white brim-facing, and is trimmed with golden-brown ribbon. 
which is wound around the 
crown and made into a | 
bow with wired loops a little 
toward the left side of the 
front. 

Fievre F.—Lapres’ Lares 
Hat.—Exquisitely dainty is this Leghorn hat, with its trin- 
mings of plumes, wired lace bows and ruche of chiffon. Fer 
promenade or carriage wear this creation is especially suit- 
able and it would be a pleasing complement to a gown of ant 
soft, thin texture. 

Fiavre G.—Lapiss’ Bonnet.—This stylish bonnet is of grat 











fancy straw. Plumes and aigrettes give becoming height 


the back, and a large steel buckle and chou of lace ar 


cleverly adjusted in the frou 







and on the left side. Velvet 
or ribbon strings are arrange: 
to tie in front in the mos 
approved style. 

IevRE H.—Lanpis’ Rorsp 
Hat.—The trimmed ssilor |: 
charmingly illustrated in thi: 
instance. Dotted chiffon is profusely draped about the crows 
in front. Mercury wings and a chow of silk form the triu- 
ming on the sides at the back. 
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MILLINERY ORNAMENTS.—Feathers and curling quills, coz 
bined with ribbon bows, wired wings of silk and chiffon 
rosettes are in abundance for the trimming of the newe 
hats and bonnets. Flowers also are elaborately brought int: 
play and are arranged in clusters and garlands and almost cot- 
pletely cover the whole hat. Two shades of silk are used 2 
a wired shirred bow or wings, which is caught in the centef 
with velvet and a Rhinestone buckle. Drooping quills are al* 
held in position by the buckle. Simple though extreme!' 

aceful is a large chou of white chiffon with a white Psri 

ise aigrette rising from its center. An arrow or comet wil 


a star head composed of Rhinestones_is especially beautiful. | 
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SUMMER MILLINERY. . 


The most fastidious woman may quite easily find a becoming 
hat in the numerous and varied styles shown, so universally 
beautiful is the array. Fancy straws in shepherdess, large, 
round, and short back sailor shapes are more generally seen, 
though the walking hat in modified form promises to be quite 
popular. The light, fluffy effects produced by profuse use of 
chiffon, tulle, net or mousseline de sote, so much in evidence just 
now in hat trimmings, seem particularly appropriate to this 
3eason, and perfection of artistic taste is displayed in the adjust- 
ment of this graceful decoration upon the models shown. 
Flowers used in addition to these diaphanous draperies also 
suggest glad Summer time. They are thickly clustered about 
the crown, under the brim at the back or side, veiled in net or 
tulle or combined with ribbon. A new and charming feature is 
the introduction of Renaissance lace over colored velvet, silk or 
mousseliné de soie. The effect of this rich trimming is pleasingly 
elaborate, but in perfect taste. Anexample of this exquisite deco- 
ration was shown in a black chip hat with white brim facing. 
The shape was the always attractive Gainsborough. Black tulle 
with white Renaissance lace over it was draped simply but 
gracefully about the crown, falling over the broad brim. A 
large cluster of white roses with their foliage was disposed at 
the left side, giving the necessary height. The brim was caught 
up just here and seemingly held in position with a rosette of 
apple-green silk and a cut-steel buckle. Roses rested upon the 
hair a little toward the back. 

A charming creation is a turquoise-blue fancy straw with 


white brim-facing. About the crown turquoise tulle is veiled in 


white chiffon with black lace appliqué, and maiden-hair fern falls 
gracefully on the brim. Violets are thickly bunched at the left 
side, and a black osprey aigrette is held in place by them. Three 
bunches of violets are uniler the rim at the back. 

, Another artistic effect is achieved in a turquoise-blue straw 
shepherdess with a wreath of apple blossoms. and a band of 


black velvet about the crown. An Alsatian bow of black velvet 


gives the broad effect in front. The brim is double-faced, and 
a piping of black velvet finishes the edge. The apple blos- 
soms are thickly clastered under the rim at:the back. 

Extremely stylish is a black fancy straw with its white brim 
facing, trimmings of yellow poppies and roll of burnt-orange 
satin. 
of the satin is placed under the brim just below. 

Feathers or plumes are introduced in combination with the 
chiffons and nets, also flowers, and always lend a very distingué 
air. A charming illustration of the blending of plumes and 
thin draperies is in a gray shepherdess shape having a creamy 
lace veil gracefully wound around the crown. Two long gray 
piumes, one on each side, rest upon the brim, falling from the 
front. A large chou of the lace caught with a Rhinestone buckle 
conceals the ends of the plumes. Just under the brim on each 
side toward the back is a fluffy rosette of the lace from which a 
small feather appears, falling on the hair. No more fitting 
accompaniment could be found to wear with a gown of gray 
cloth or silk than this exquisite hat. 

Another pleasing hat in gray is a fancy straw with puff of 
shirred gray taffetta and folds of gray velvet artistically disposed 
about the crown. White lace appliqué falls on the brim in 
front. Gray quills spangled with cut steel are supported at the 
left side by a large bunch of red roses, and shaded roses rest 
upon the hair toward the back. 

Black and white effects are always pleasing. A simple but 
attractive hat showing this combination is black straw with a 
white brim facing. White roses modestly veiled in black dotted- 
net surround the crown and fall over on the brim. An 
Alsatian bow of black velvet ribbon gives the necessary broad 
effect in front. The roses are under the brim at the back, 
according to the almost universal arrangement in this season’s 
trimming. 

Another charming creation carrying out the black and white 
idea is of black straw, a round, almost sailor shape. A puff of 
white chiffon with black lace appliqué is laid softly about the 
crown. Two black plumes are arranged becomingly in front, 
and white roses form the trimming at the back. 

A most artistic effect is produced in.a hat of white fancy 
straw with a thick wreath of ivy leaves and blossoms and pink 
roses massed about the crown, the roses and ivy falling over the 

5 


roses and pink chiffon crown. 


Beige Mercury wings stand at the left side, and 4 rosette » 


brim at the back. A little toward the left side are two wings of 
white lace. 

A dainty little toque is shown in black fancy straw with pink 
The front is turned up and held 
in position by an Alsatian bow of black velvet ribbon through 
which two fancy pins are thrust. The brim is faced with pink 
chiffon and roses. 

A strikingly dainty result is achieved in a creation of tur- 
quoise-blue straw. with the inevitable white brim facing, and 
having turquoise-blue chiffon veiled in Renaissance lace is grace- 
fully laid upon the brim and about the crown. Two ‘ Prince of 
Wales”’ feathers in turquoise-blue rise to becoming height in 
front and are caught with a Rhinestone buckle. At the back 
under the brim are large rosettes of the chiffon which fall upon 
the hair. One could scarcely imagine a more becoming anid 
appropriate head-dress for the fair-haired woman than this for 
wear with a gown of white organdie over turquoise-blue silk. 

The exquisite shades of the violet are shown ina round hat 
of violet straw with a turned-up brim at the back, where huge 
rosettes of a lighter shade of violet chiffon rest upon the hair. 
The chiffon is spangled with cut steel and draped about the 
crown. A large white plume falls gracefully over on the right 
side, and a smaller one gives the required height in front. 

Pansies in their natural colors are thickly clustered at the 
back and around the crown of a light-lilac straw. Two shades 
of violet chiffon form large rosettes in the front, giving the 
becoming broad effect. Just below the brim at the back the 
pansies peep out very coquettishly. 

The sailor sbape is always well liked and is almost universally 
becoming. It is shown in the severe style which many women 
favor and also trimmed. A pleasing effect is produced in a 
white Milan straw, trimmed simply with a band of black velvet 
about the crown, and at the }eft side is a cart-wheel rosette 
of white and burnt-orange taffeta which supports two quills. one 
white and the other beige. A, Rhinestone buckle seemingly 
holds this decoration in position. Black velvet is formed into a 
rosette and disposed under the brim at the back. 

Bluet taffeta, with narrow, butter-colored lace at regular 
intervals, forms a drapery about the crown of another white 
Milan sailor and is wired to a becoming height on the left side. 
A dark-blue straw with tan crown is trimmed with blue span- 
gled net, and a twisted bow of satin ribbon in the same shade is 
placed on the left side. Bluets form the decoration beneath the 
brim. For actual service this hat is especially appropriate, and 
it may be worn with any costume. 

Anextremely stylish walking hat is a brown chip having a 
rolled brim faced with white. A band of brown velvet is about 
the crown, meeting in front, where two white Mercury wings give 
the broad effect. A large bow of the velvet fills in the space. 

The black and white scheme is carried out in another walking 
hat of black chip with white-faced rolled brim. Black-dotted 
white chiffon is softly wound about the crown to the left side, 
where black Mercury wings and black velvet rosettes complete 
the decoration. 

Jaunty yet simple in style is a hat of the same shape in black 
straw, with trimmings of black net dotted with white, and black 
and white aigrettes. Two rosettes of the net are arranged to 
fall over the hair one on each side. c 

Simple though dainty is a toque of fancy pink straw. The 
crown is almost hidden with pink roses, and an odd feature 
is a wreath-like effect of the roses upon the edge of the brim. 
An Alsatian bow of black velvet ribbon is adjusted in frunt 
and gives the bit of character necessary to its completeness, 

A plateau of black fancy straw mouided into a becoming 
shape has turquoise-blue velvet rolled under the brim, and two 
turquoise-blue feathers are held in place by a Rhinestone buckle 
at the left side. 

A happy color union is achieved in a hat of green chiffon made 
over a wire frame, and almost hidden from view is the crown, 
which is a mass of bluets and foliage. Bluet velvet and foliage 
hold up the brim at the back. This hat is very attractive, and 
will appeal to the woman whose tastes are out of the common. 

Red roses give a charining touch of color to a hat of white 
straw with black-faced brim. White satin covered with black 
dotted net, and the roses form the trimming about the crown: 
at the left side two black. quillsare fastened’ by(@.Rhinestone 
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buckle. The brim is rolled up at the back, and the roses com- 
bined with black velvet are adjusted here on a bandeau. 
Picturesque is the effect attained in a black shepherdess with 
white brim, upon which rests a wreath of shaded pink roses 
and drapery of coarse black net. Over the bent brim at the 
back the roses are brought down upon the hair in graceful style. 
Two long, drooping quillsfall over the hat from the left side. 
The shades of green and blue which blend so admirably are 
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NOVEL DECORATIONS FOR SUMMER HATS. 


seen in a green straw with an oddly peaked crown, which is 
quite covered with green leaves, and a large bow of blue velvet 
is placed at the left side toward the back, where the brim is 
twisted up and held in position with shaded green roses. 

A plateau of beige braided straw is formed into a toque, the 
ro'led brim of which is caught up on the left side. Here two 
natural plumes fall toward the back and are held in place by 
a steel buckle. Red roses are artistically arranged just below, 
giving tone to the otherwise rather sombre effect. 


THE HOME is an attractive pamphlet, containing experienced 
a‘ivice upon the selection of a Residence, Sanitation, Renovation, 
Furnishing, Upholstering, Table Service, Carving, House Clean- 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Green and burnt-orange enter into a charming color scheme 
in a green straw draped with a puff of shadea burnt-orance 
taffeta about the crown meeting in front. where a bow of blacx 
velvet and a black aigrette giv@ both the height and bread 
necessary. 

A veritable flower garden is the verdict one might pass on 1 
charming creation in white fancy straw, which is fairly covered 
with lilies-of-the-valley, white roses and violets. Turquoisx. 
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blue ribbon forms an Alsatian bow and is disposed at tht — 
back, and rosettes of the ribbon bold up the brim, which 
rolled at the back. 

The Leghorn —ever dear to the heart of woman—is seen ins! — 
sorts of fantastic shapes, and, trimmed with soft draperies 80: 
flowers, produces most delightful effects. A novelty in mow? 
ing veils is a coarse Brussels net, with a three-inch band of crsj* 
forming a border. The extreme lightness of this veil will aseu" 
its popularity. 





ing, The Repairing of China, Preservation of Fura, The Chest: 
ing of Laces, Feathers and Gloves, and a variety of facts helpit 


to the housekeeper... Price, 1s. (by, post, le: 2d.) or 25 cents. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


Textiles of one color in woollens are now more in request 
than vari-colored novelties, and their chief attribute is gauzi- 
ness. This quality, which characterized the earliest display of 
woollens, becomes more and more manifest as the season ad- 
vances. Light and fleecy as a Summer cloud they rest upon 
their colored foundations, and the most is made of them by the 
styles offered for their development. 

Among the favored solid-hued fabrics is included a trans- 
parent poplin, between the ribs of which the lining appears 
in rifts of color. Not unlike this is tringeline, which in some 
varieties bears faint water- markings. Transparent granite 
resembles the uneven weave familiar to shoppers, though in- 
finitely lighter in texture. Crépe barége is an exquisite fabric, 
rather newer though not more stylish than plain or corded 
barege, in which the cords are waved across the surface and 
add no perceptible weight to the light-textured goods. More 
filmy and cloud-like than any other fabric save chiffon, to 
which it bears so close a likeness, is chiffon de laine (wool chif- 
fon). 
decidedly patrician, no matter what the color may be; réséda, 
castor, tan, heliotrope and gray comprise the present range of 
lines. Of course, the lining, which gives substance and firmness 
to the fabric, must necessarily be chosen with care as regards 
color. Taffeta or some silken lining is imperative with this 
‘material, and turquoise, cerise, green or watermelon-pink is 
advised for any of the neutral hues, while the heliotrope and 
réséda shades may be hung over pale-yellow ; the latter may be 
used also over heliotrope or old-rose, and heliotrope over leaf- 
green. 

Burnt-orange, the newest of the vivid yellow tones, is never 
so worthy of admiration as when seen through a gray mist of 
chiffon de laine, which softens the yellow, the color in turn giv- 
ing life to the shadowy gray. This combination was evolved 
in a toilette to be worn at a fashionable Summer resort, white 
chiffonette entering also in the union. The skirt is cut in three 
pieces and is made with three graduated flounces. The top- 
most flounce extends to the belt at the back, falling in flutes 
below gathers, like the other flounces, and suggesting a drapery 
by its adjustment. Slight ripples are observed in the flounces 
at the front and sides. Ruches of inch-wide white satin ribbon 
outline the edges of the several flounces and emphasize the effect 
of a tablier produced in the front of the skirt by the arrange- 
ment of the flounces. The waist has a.seamless back tucked 
across in threé groups, the lower edge being gathered almost as 
full as the fronts, which are tucked to correspond with the 
back. Revers are made to turn back from the fronts, which 
flare open over a full vest of chiffonette made with two groups 
of tuck shirrings. The vest is extended across the back to form 
a very shallow full yoke, the neck being rounded to display 
it. A tucked standing collar of chiffonette replaces the plain 
standing collar originally planned. The revers are simply edged 
with a ribbon ruche, which also borders the yoke, and the cuffs, 
which flare over the hands from the sleeves, are tucked in groups 
to accord with the bodice, A white satin ribbon belt bowed at 
the left side of the front adds a completion. A large, gray, fancy 
straw hat trimmed with white plumes and roses in burnt-orange, 
white kid gloves and a white silk parasol ruffied with tiny frills 
of silk belong to the outfit. 

In an étamine, which is also an open weave, the threads are 


woven irregularly in clusters of knots over the surface, which — 


produces a clouded effect. Though really of one color, the effect 
of a combination of tones is accomplished in a wool] crépon 
honeycombed with tiny silken cells, the material being of the 
light-textured order. Only the lining can bring into view the 
self-colored dots woven in a wool grenadine of a wiry nature. 
Large black grenadine checks alternate with colored ones--red, 
green or bluet—in a charming all-wool novelty. In an admix- 
ture of silk and wool grenadine the upper layer is castor, gray, 
cerise, green or heliotrope and acquires a silvery sheen from a 
silver silk grenadine under-layer, which also gives to the upper 
surface the effect of water-markings. 

An artistic novelty, which has also a silver under-layer of silk, 
has a ercpy surface of green, heliotrope or some other color tra- 
versed by crimped, silver, undulating silk stripes with dots 
between and a border of straight stripes. Black is introduced 
ut the lower part to give a darker hue to the color in the goods. 


It is a member of the vailing family, and its type is 


The fabric may be made up so that the dark portion come 
either at the bottom or in front. 
Even the travelling gown will this season be made up of light- 
weight goods, such as étamine in two tones or in mixtures copied 
from cheviots, which they are made to resemble more closely tv 
the introduction of knots and boucles. Ina sample of whit- 
and-navy étamine of this kind black knots vary the surface. 
and in another, combining blue, brown and white, brown knot: 
appear. Light color mixtures are seen in a very light-weich 
cheviot also made up in gowns for travelling and geweral wear. 
the material being substantial enough to develop a jacket, for 
skirt-and-jacket suits are the favorites for the purposes sug. 
gested. Nearsilk or percaline is the preferred lining for thex 

when silk is not available. 

Many fine novelties are displayed in black silk grenadine. 
which figure among the dressy fabrics for Summer wear: their 
usefulness, however, does not end with the season, grenailines 
being worn as well in Winter at evening receptions. One vari- 
ety presents very wide, corded. grenadine and crinkled silk cross- 
stripes in alternation. A plaid is similarly formed in another 
specimen of. the same class. Tied effects, such as appear in 
drawn-work, vary others. Some have undulating or chevron | 
broché stripes traversing a sewing-silk surface, or rings or dia- 
monds, also embossed. Escurial braid in a vermicelli pattem 
and black silk flat braid separating the braided stripes stand cut 
very effectively from a sewing-silk surface. There are also Mex- 
ican grenadines and Hernanis with corded or satin bayadere 
stripes or tucks woven across. Double satin tucks divided by 
cluster of cords traverse a camel’s-hair grenadine, and other 
members of the camel’s-hair clan have raised cords, whict 
occur at more frequent intervals in some kinds than in other. 

The ground of a black sewing-silk grenadine is like chiffon 
and is woven with narrow lengthwise satin stripes crossed wiih 
inch-wide plaitings of grenadine. This material is mounted on 
a turquoise taffeta lining and combined with plain sewing-silk 
grenadine in a carriage toilette. The five-gored skirt has a gath- 
ered back and is ornamental enough without added trimming. 
The bodice is made low-necked of the plain grenadine, witb s 
yoke of the fancy grenadine. The fulness in the seamless back 
is collected in plaits at the center. The front blouses a trifle an! 
is cut in fanciful outline at the top. The standing collar is cui 
from the plaited fabric, as are also the sleeves and sleeve caps. 
the flaring cuffs of the plain grenadine being stiffened by a sik 
lining. Round the waist is worn a sash of plain grenadine, an! 
the ends are trimmed all round with plaitings. <A large black 
spangled-net hat trimmed with turquoise-blue net and black 
feathers, white glacé kid gloves and a black chiffon parasol 
trimmed fluffily with chiffon frills complete an admirable ensesdv. 

Black silk skirts are more fashionable than ever, and among 
the silks chosen are taffeta royale, grosgrain and Habuotsi 
The new Habutai is of French manufacture and, unlike it 
Chinese prototype, is woven with a certain amount of stiffness 
though it loses none of its pliability in consequence. In addi- 
tion, it is as lustrous as taffeta and will not spot, as China silk 
will, should water touch it. 

Foulards are as fashionable as they were last Summer, and in 
many instances the designs are large and branching, as in 8 5pé- 
cimen showing a green-and-blue background printed to represen! 
natté silk, the design being in white. White dots and acroll- 
figure a Roman-striped foulard of satin finish, and an odd device 
in white-over-black is spread over a finely striped heliotrope 
and-green silk. The same color combination is developed 
large checks in a foulard printed all over with a design in whit 
The device in green-and-white scattered over a foulard ground 
suggests the haphazard color combinations in a kaleidoscope. 
Black dots and white spiral figures diversify a wood-brown | 
ground, and on a white-and-pink ombré-striped ground brocb: | 
figures are woven in cloud effects. Large, rolling waves wit) © 
white crests are suggested in the broad stripes undulating acros: 
green, heliotrope and other shades of foulard. Graduated stripé-. 
both serpentine and straight, run from side to side of wide fo. ; 
lard silks in green or heliotrope on black grounds. 

Plissé taffeta, in broad, slightly wrinkled, tinted stripes =: 
arated by groups of black satin lines, is among the newest s..~ 
for waists. Fancy plaids, ombré stripes and figured taffetas 1" 
used for entire gowns. 
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New among cottons are the bordered ginghams, some with 
white and others with colored corded, borders contrasting with 
the gingham; as, for instance, a pink gingham with a réséda 
border ora tan with a blue border. Insilk plaid ginghams the 
blocks are woven bias, and in most instances black is introduced 
in the plaid, one sample of which mingles blue, white, pink and 
yellow, and another pink, réséda, brown, white and yellow, an 
iridescent effect being produced. 

Pink and blue silk lengthwise and crosswise stripes produce a 
plaid effect on a black cotton grenadine ground. Green, pink 
and white are blended in wide, undulating stripes, which cross 
a Swiss in both directions to form an odd plaid, the material 
being dotted, as are most Swisses. Small checks in purple-and- 
yellow or in navy-and-white are formed in the exquisite, web- 
like pineapple cloths described earlier in the season. Floral 
stripes that resemble embroideries alternate with groups of heli- 
rope stripes in a black cotton grenadine, and in a fine mohair 
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Swiss the clans are well represented. Another sort of mohair 
Swiss in solid colors, and also in ombré stripes of pink, helio- 
trope and other colors, has lace figures woven both in white and 
in colors. 

White squares of various dimensions are printed on navy-blue 
challis grounds in addition to lengthwise satin stripes matching 
the ground, and black squares cover a white satin-striped challis 
ground. Then groups of white dots describing rather wide 
undulating stripes are printed on navy surfaces, and on a white 
satin-striped ground are printed eccentric figures in blue and 
green, a combination long since decreed popular. 

Almost every woman nowadays hangs her skirts rather than 
fastens them on their linings. The sheer cotton waist, accord- 
ing to present designs, needs no lining; various colored slip 
skirts and, if desired, under-waists may, theretore, be made of 
lawn to wear under one dress, and a change effected very sim- 
ply and in a manner within the limit of any person’s means. 





FASHIONABLE GARNITURES. 


The Summer gown possesses a charm all its own, and its 
lightness and airiness appeal to the sesthetic sense. These char- 
acteristics are dwelt upon with greater emphasis than ever this 
season; the ribbons that flutter all down its length give it grace, 
and the lace a softness which no other trimming is capable of 
producing in like measure. There are hosts of other trimmings 
beside these, which, however, confer charm and style upon the 
Summer gown—for instance, jets, which are invariably elegant; 
jewel-studded or spangled trimmings so artistic in workmanship 
and coloring as to compel the admiration even of staid tastes; 
appliqué embroideries that are real marvels of daintiness, and 
chenille-run laces attractive at once because of their novelty and 
beauty. These are among the popular types of trimming, each 
of which is cast in a multiplicity of designs to swell the variety. 

Point lace is imitated to perfection in a new lace of the man- 
ufactured variety, the tiny points and picots and fine stitches 
being reproduced with wonderful delicacy. Narrow widths of 
it are made for outlining frills and other adjuncts and wider 
ones for application upon either skirt or waist or upon both. 
Serpentine, festoon and other fanciful outlines are observable in 
these laces. One very lovely specimen presents a ribbon and 
flower effect. There are round and diamond-shaped medallions 
shown in insertions, which may be used continuously or sep- 
arately. Motifs are more popular than ever and are employed 
in various ways upon silks and likewise upon woollen fabrics of 
a gauzy character. Branches of flowers, very real in form, 
roses, leaves, bow-knots and other devices are produced in écru 
Russian lace and also in point Venise. An ivy leaf ornament in 
the latter variety is a perfect copy of tatting, and being very 
open is very effective. 

The écru tone of the present season is deeper than ever 
before. It appears in insertions and edges in the heavy point 
Venise laces and likewise in the all-over lace nets, which may 
invariably be matched by insertions and edges. Spider-web 
lace is deserving of its name, the meshes being a fair present- 
ment of a web, which in some instances enmeshes a flower and in 
others a leaf. This is obtainable in all-over net, as well as in 
edgings, etc. The new Mechlin laces look very like English 
thread, and their use is extensive upon cotton gowns, though, 
indeed, they are deemed worthy to adorn fine wool fabrics. An 
instance of the effectiveness of this new variety of Mechlin lace 
as a trimming for wool goods is illustrated in a toilette of castor 
barége made over a green taffeta lining, white satin ribbon 
being also used asa trimming. The skirt is made with a circu- 
lar founce, the joining of which is concealed by wide Mechlin 
lace in a rose pattern, two additional rows being let in above the 
flounce. The waist has fulness in the back at the center, the 
fronts being very full. Three rows of insertion encircle the 
waist, and as many more each sleeve, a single row trimming 
each sleeve-cap. The standing collar is concealed by white 
satin ribbon arranged in a knot ut the left side of the front. 
Around the waist is worn a sash of the fabric, with the ends 
trimmed with insertion and a ruche of narrow white satin ribbon 
outlining them. A shepherdess hat of fancy castor straw, trim- 
med with white illusion and pink roses. and glacé kid gloves to 
match the dress fabric complete the toilette. 


Other Mechlin laces and also Valenciennes and point de Paris 
laces are used without stint upon organdies, dimities and other 
sheer wash fabrics. In the Mechlin and point de Paria varieties 
insertions may be obtained in undulating as well as straight out- 
lines, which are frequently emphasized by narrow silk or velvet 
baby ribbon framing. Rows of lace insertion are let in a skirt 
in lengthwise rows, and crosswise rows are inserted in the 
flounce bordering ‘the skirt. Almost every skirt, especially if it 
be of cotton goods, has a flounce and often many; and lace is 
the almost universal trimming, in conjunction with ribbon. A 
coarse-meshed cotton net all-over patterned with flowers is 
known as cashmere lace and js applicable to very fine fabrics. 

Black Chantilly lace is fashionable among .black laces; on the 
flounce skirts and likewise in the nets shown for waists and in 
the edgings and insertions available for trimming, craquellé net 
is frequently combined with Chantilly lace. Skirt panels are 
offered as a novelty in black Chantilly lace, from five to eight 
being applied upon a skirt, and between them may be set row 
upon row of silk, ribbon or net ruffles, Panels in a diminished 
size to match the long ones are favored as a bodice trimming, 
and modistes vary the adjustment considerably. 

The colored chenille laces are acceptable for very dressy 
foulard, taffeta and woollens of a high class. Then there isa 
novelty lace akin to it, known as Cyrano lace, the foundation of 
which is colored and run with a thick fancy silk cord that 
defines the patterns of the lace. Black lace in scroll effect is 
woven at one or both edges of white chiffon, which will con- 
tribute a very dainty trimming to a Summer silk or a grenadine 
gown. Then there is craquellé lace in both black and white 
all-over spotted with chenille dots to match the net, the dots 
being more thickly strewn along the edge to give a better finish. 
Renaissance lace is made of a lighter braid than heretofore and 
is called modern Renaissance, the designs being very little 
changed in the new style. Fascinating effects are achieved with 
ribbons, which aside from sashes and bows are used in manifold 
ways. 

Velvet ribbon in two or three widths is applied to skirts in 
encircling rows from belt to edge, only a short distance above 
the edge, or in suggestion of a drapery. Ruffles, which espe- 
cially are applied one above the other or in spaced rows, on 
black silk skirts are generally supplemented by black velvet 
ribbon trimming, one, two or three widths being applied to the 
ruffies, as preferred and according to the width of the latter. 
When spaces are allowed between ruffles, they are often filled 
by rows of ribbon. Narrow satin ribbon an inch or less in 
width, in navy-blue, black or white, is edged with colored baby 
ribbon and frilled-round a skirt in three, five, seven and even 
more rows, an uneven number being always more pleasing to 
the eye, when several rows are employed, than an even number. 
This should be observed in all round-and-round trimmings, 


_ A navy-blue wool grenadine gown recently seen was enlivened 


by rows of navy satin ribbon about three-quarters of an inch 
wide, edged with bright cherry-colored baby-ribbon put on 
straight on the skirt in five lines. On the waist a round yoke 
effect was described in the same way. ~ Cottons_are susceptible 
of a similar treatment of ribbon: >Sashiends, when made of the 
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material or of silk, may also be trimmed with these dainty rib- 
bon frills. 

In the colored trimmings gold cord is almost always intro- 
duced, sometimes as the prominent feature, or merely a thread 
being interwoven with colored embroidery and spangles, in the 
heart or stem of a flower or the veining of a leaf. Ina choice 
trimming of white silk cord, of which the motive is a scroll, 
small pendant ornaments, like acorns, are overspun with a net- 
work of gold thread. Wéséda and white soutache braid are 
combined in a medallion pattern threaded with gold. A lattice 
of steel bullion is introduced in a white-and-tan silk braid scroll 
trimming. Minute gold and silver spangles and heliotrope silk 
roses are shown in a white silk cord trimming of rare daintiness. 

The appliqué embroideries have become vastly popular as 
trimmings for fuulards, and when properly applied they seem to 
be wrought in the goods. Some are of chiffon in floral effects, 
and others are worked entirely in silk, the flowers frequently 
being done in Nature’s colors and shadings. Pink carnations 
and leaves are offered in one specimen and purple and yellow 
silk pansies in another. A basis for a light and artistic trim- 
miug is Renaissance lace, upon which flowers are formed of tiny 
go.' and pearl spangl:s. White mowsseline de soe is also used as 
4 foundation for steel beads, blue spangles and pearls in addi- 
tion to scrolls of black Chantilly lace. In some of the novelty 
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colored trimmings Rhinestones or other jewels sparkle in the 
hearts of flowers or give a touch of brilliancy elsewhere; «: 
silver or colored cup-shaped spangles are introduced, simulatinz 
the jewels. Entirely new and as practical as it is dressy is: 
net draw-band trimming studded with tiny steel points, an: 
provided at both edges with a cord by which the band may hk 
drawn at either edge to produce a frill, or at both edges to forn. 
a puff trimming. These bands are obtainable in one-quarter. 
three-quarter and one-and-a-quarter inch widths and are appii- 
cable alike to silks and woollens. 

Tom Thumb fringe in black and in colors is returning to 
favor as a trimming for woollen gowns, upon which it may be 
used in the same way as other narrow trimmings. Straight. 
serpentine and fancy scroll headings of gimp are obtainable as 4 
finish for these tiny fringes. Then there are bow-knots of variou: 
sizes and forms made of jet spangles and also realistic butterflies. 
Long and rather slender leaves are copied in small seed and 
large pear-shaped cabochons in a separable trimming, which 
a tasteful modiste will know how to dispose to produce the 
happiest effect. A favorite lattice trimming is made of jet 
scale spangles, and large cabochons are placed at the puints of 
intersection. Yokes, vests and other accessories may be over- 
laid or made of this trimming, which may adorn grenadine or silk 
gowns, adding but little weight. 





SOME DAINTY NOVELTIES IN RIRBON WORK. 


By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


The revival of 
ribbon work has 
taken a strong hold 
upon those interest- 
ed in fancy-work.. 
While, strictly 
speaking, ribbon 
work is but a revi- 
val, it is carried out 
in a manner totally 
different from the 
methods _ pursued 
by our great-grand- 
mothers. The re- 
sults produced by 
them were,asa rule, 
somewhat - stilted, 
and the execution 
was far more labo- 
rious. For instance, 
most of the flowers 
were made sepa- 
rately by gathering 
the ribbon diagon- 
ally, and when 
drawn up each 
point on the inner 
side was caught 
down, the outer 
point forming a 
petal. The founda- 
tion was thus cov- 
ered by following 
its form round and 
round until quite 
filled up. Next it 
was transferred to 
its place on the de- 
sisn. Now, how- 
ever, & far more 
realistic and artistic 
effect is gained by 
threading the very 
narrow ribbons 
made for the pur- 
pose in a needle 
with a long eye sufficiently large to carry the ribbon through 
the material easily; the work is proceeded with exactly as in 





LARGE PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


embroidering with 
silk in the usual 
way —with the dif. 
ference, however. 
that the ribbon fills 
@ given space with 
remarkable rapid- 
ity, imparting 1 
Taised appearance 
thatadds greatly to 
the richness of the 
finished work. 

It is well known 
that except in the 
hands of avery 
skilled worker, 
double roses do act 
look well in selid 
embroidery,  espe- 
cially if they be 
small; the single 
wild rose, therefore. 
is universally pre 
ferred. But with 
ribbon work the 
case is different, for 
it represents very 
charmingly a small, 
double rose, such 
as is shown on the 
design for a photo- 
graph frame. 

Crinkled ribbon 
is the greatest nov- 
elty for this atyle of 
fancy work, and it 
gives better results 
for double flowers 
than the straigh 
ribbons. Whenen- 
ployed, it is hard for 
the inexperienced 
eye to detect tha! 
ribbon has _ been 
used at all, for the 

- blossoms appear a: 
though they were embossed in solid, fine, silk embroidery. 

Lace braids, crinkledjas wellas plain, are much used in com- 
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bination with ribbon work. ‘An example of the crinkled 
braid is given also in the design for a large photograph- 
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This should be preferably of satin of good quality, as this 
shows up ribbon combined with lace braid work better than 


frame, the 
scrolls being 
carried out with 
it entirely. 

The braid is 
‘irst basted on 
with fine threads 
i, very small 
stitches on the 
~right side (be- 
- cause it is not 
necessary to 
withdraw the 
basting threads). 
Care must be 
-taken not to 
straighten the 
braid, but to lay 
it down so as to 
give the crink- 
. ling its full ben- 


anything else, although both silk and fine linen are 
sometimes used. Any delicate shade is desirable, 
a due regard being had for the scheme of colors 
employed; this should be carefully considered 
before the work is begun, as much depends upon 
it. The example illustrated is worked on a very 
pale shade of Nile-green, and this can scarcely be 
improved upon for this particular design, although. 
perhaps, the palest shade of lemon-yellow, if pre- 
ferred, might be equally successful. When fin- 
ished the work should be mounted in a frame, with 
& narrow gilt moulding around it; it is always 
usual to mount the best needlework frames under 
glass. 

The design for a small photograph-frame is quite 
simple, but it is also very effective. The ribbons 
are put in with solid embroidery, using a single 
strand of filo floss, and the wreaths are worked. 
with ribbon in any preferred color contrasting 
harmoniously with the bow-knots. The berries may 
be represented by French knots, or in satin stitch 


efit. It must be raised by working first in one direction and then in 
noted that this the other. 

work can _ be The design for a blotter is particularly beautiful. 
done __s properly The method of working each part is covered by 
only when the descriptions already given, except that relating 
stretched in a tu the basket. For this a very fine cord should 


frame such as is 
in general use 
for church em- 
broidery, for if 
ribbon work is 
handled, much 
of its delicacy 
and crispness 
will be lost. When fixed in pos- 
ition the braid is held down 
. either by means of gold passing 
thread, or silk, such as etching 
silk, in a color corresponding to 
_ the color of gold thread. The 
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be couched down, following the foundation lines on 
which the basket is woven. Next take a double 
strand of filo floss and, starting from the outside, — 
pass the floss over two lines; then bring the needle 
up fiehind the last line but close to it; pass over 
that and the next line and repeat across the 
basket again and 
again until fin- 
ished. The work 
should be starv- 
ed always from 
the same side. 
The edges are 
worked in satin 


stitches are taken between each stitch = slightiy 
. individual crinkle the full width filled to raise 
of the braid, but just inside of them a little, 


the selvedge. The effect is novel 
and charming. The dots inside 
of the scrolls are executed in 
French knots with thick embroi- 
dery silk, which should also be 
of a gold color. 

The upper and lower scrolls 
are filled in with cat stitch in 
silk of the same color, but of a 
finer size. The two formg imme- 
diately above and beneath the 
opening for the picture are filled 
with crossed bars of coarse gold 


the twist lines 
being aftcr- 
wards put in 
with a burnt- 
sienna shade of 
brown. 

This blotter, 
nicely made up 
on firm = carid- 
board and lined 
with silk, would 
make a charm- 
ing wedding 


silk, and the intersections are present. It is 
held down with white silk best to put a 
worked over and over, until the little padding 
dots are raised like pearls. The under the deco- 
stems of the roses and forget- rated side, as 


me-nots are put in with filo floss 
- in close stem stitch, and the foli- 
age, buds and flowers are 
worked with ribbon. The rib- 
bon passed once through is suf- 
ficient for each petal of a for- 
get-me-not. A French knot in 
yellow silk completes the cen- 
ter. For the rose petals about 
three shades of pink will be 
' needed. The stitches are put 
in closely side by side, taking 
the direction of the shading 
lines. The leaves are treated 
just as though working in satin 
stitch, the only difference being 


; that two or three stitches are sufficient to complete each leaf. 
Nothing has yet been said about materials for the foundation. 
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this removes 
the necessity of 
undue _ strain- 
ing in the 
mounting. The 
design shown ix 
made on a 
foundation of 
fine linen. The 
little bunches of 
yellow daisies— 
black-eyed Su- 
sans—are shkill- 
fully caught 
and tied here 
and there with 


the yellow ribbon, which forms almost a wreath effect upon the 
linen. The shades used in the basket_combine-yellow and brown. 
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SOME COLLEGE STORIES—No. 2. 


WELLESLEY.—By KATHARINE REED. 
I.—THE SPIRIT OF THE INSTITUTION. 


‘‘ Ladies and—ladies,’’ began the class president, rising in her 
place at the head of the tuble and sweeping in one comprehen- 
sive glance the long dining-room filled with young women in 
academic garb. ‘‘ We are met to-night in solemn conclave to 
determine once for all what is the Spirit of the Institution. 
From those verdant Freshman days when we began our grop- 
ings after knowledge under Alma Mater’s guidance and first 
heard the phrase—those ignorant days when we imagined that 
this dread spirit was akin to those ‘‘sheeted ghosts that did squeak 
aud gibber in the streets of Rome’’—to these Senior days when 
we realize that it is something far more potent and dreadful than 
any disembodied thing, we have wondered and pondered over 
the Spirit of the Institu- 
tion. Now, as we near 
the close of our college 
life, let us to-night dis- 
cuss the subject at length 
xn | solve the problem, if 
it be possible to do it.” 

With this introductory 
gpeech the president pre- 
faced the toasts of the 
evening, which were re- 
sponded to by the choicest ° 
wits of the class. The 
occasion was the Senior 
dinner given the week 
before Commencement, 
when the students were 
practically emancipated ; 
only the members of the 
Senior class were present, 
and all wore the stately 
black cap and gown. 

It was late in the even- 
ing, and the sober-faced 
black servitors had re- 
tired from the scene, for 
the dinner was over, and 
the girls were left to the 
feast of reason and flow 
of soul, which could be given full swing only behind closed 
doors. The hundred and fifty bright faces were turned toward 
the table at the end of the long dining-room, where the pres- 
ident and the speaker of the evening were seated. Ali re- 
straint was removed, and fun ruled the hour with many 4 
merry quip and crank. Some of the girls rose between the 
speeches and left their places at the tables to seat themselves 
on the broad high window-seats, ready for the toasts as they 
were proposed. 

The windows were open, and Louise Brandon, as she leaned 
back against the massive cornice, could look up and see the 
stars shining above the towers of the great college buildings. 
Now and then a swaying branch of the ampelopsis vine that 
covered the walls of College Hall touched her with its tendrils 
like little baby fingers, as the soft June night wind blew it 
gently to and fro, and the faint fragrance of new-mown hay 
came to her from the campus. Louise lost one or two of the 
speechea, for she was thinking over the past four years, so long 
in the living but so short in memory, and she suddenly realized 
how dear to her it all was—the college, the life there, the friends 
she had made. 

But when Sue Masters rose to respund to a toast, Louise’s 
straying thoughts were recalled, for Sue, her dearest friend and 
one of the brightest girls in the class, was always worth listening 
to when she ‘‘orated.”” To-night she was at her best. She 
pictured the Spirit of the Institution as a grim spectre, wor- 
shipped by Faculty but abhorred by students, stalking through 
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the college halls and shadowing the innocent pleasures of the ° 


girls. Every particularly interesting frolic or girlish lark 
planned was met by the statement that it was ‘‘contrary to 
the Spirit of the Institution,” or ‘‘contrary to precedent.” And 
‘‘a precedent embalms a principle,” quoted the college author- 
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ities with an emphasis that put the proposition beyond dispute. 

‘*So,” concluded Sue, with a wicked smile, *‘ remembering 
the sufferings and disappointments that this evil genius of our 
college lives has caused us to endure, I call upon you to pledge 
with me this toast: Here’s to the Spirit of the Institution— 
drink it down!” 

And with much applause and laughter they drank it 
down. 

Louise laughed, too, but she began to think seriously of the 
meaning of the phrase, and when fhe gay gathering breke up ip 
the ‘‘ wee, sma’ hours” and the corridors of College Hall were 
full of Seniors stepping softly to their rooms, that the slumbers 
of their less fortunate sis 
ters might not be disturb- 
ed, Louise and Sue, walk- 
ing slowly and with an 
arm about the others 
waist in Freshman fash- 
ion, discussed again the 
subject of the evening's 
jests. The jolly fellow- 
ship, camaraderte, that 
had been the spint of 
the class dinner! Was 
not that one phase of 
college life interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of 
the expression, ‘* Spirit 
of the Institution?” 
thought Louise as she 
sleepily locked her door 
and put out her light. 

The next morning 
Louise looked at her 
memorandum list headed, 
‘Things that must be 
done this A. M.”’ and won- 
dered whether the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of the 
college might not be 
called rush, for how one 
poor pair of hands and feet could perform all the work called 
for was a mystery; rush alone could solve the problem. 

Here is a part of her list: 


See laundress and settle her bill. 

Order flowers from the village florist for Sue's birthday. 

See Prof. Cutter about my quests for the Commencement concert 
Return all the books I have borrowed. 

Sweep my room. 

Keep appointment unth the class photographer at his studio. 

Get check from papa cashed at the office. 

Send invitations for Commencement to everyone at home. | 


Copy thesis on Christian Socialism. ' | 





All this she did in the morning and took an examination ip 

German in the afternoon. 
‘And still the wonder grew 
How one poor head could carry all hers knew.” 

In the soft June twilight of the idle hour before dinner Louise 
strolled down by the lake, and there she heard Sue’s voice lead- 
ing a college song; presently she came upon the singers—ifive 
musical Seniors perched in a row upon the hand-rail of the 
steps leading down to the little pier where Sue’s canoe floated 

“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea—” 
they were singing by the time she reached them, and the girlish 
voices blended harmoniously in the tender lullaby, as the sound 
floated out over the water. When the song. was ended they sat 
in- silence for a little while, then began one of» those thoughtful. 
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confidential talks, which even the most flippant and careless 
college girls enjoy sometimes. Reminiscences of the sober and 
earnest part of the life now almost finished, planning what the 
future might bring to them, regret over the ambitions unattained 
and the failure to improve all the daily opportunities for culture 
of the broadest and finest kind—all these mingled in their con- 
versation. Louise’s thoughtful face when she walked away from 
the lake was as calm and sweet as a study of the Madonna; one 
cculd not resist the thought that carnestness pervaded the very 
college air she breathed and secmed the key-note of the life 
there. 

A day or two more of hard work finishing theses, and her last 
paper was handed in to the professor of philosophy ; still with 
her mind intent upon her work, she ran to Sue’s room to dis- 
cuss & mooted point in the psychology of dreams. Sue was 


playing her banjo and singing with much spirit a favorite song, . 


beginning: 
‘There is a fair young college built 
Quite near to a great town; 
From her proud heights seven hundred maids 
As wise as owls look down.” 


il,—A SOUTHERN 


Anyone except a college girl would have been in the depths 


- of despair, but Helen Porter was surveying the confusion with 


an air of positive enjoyment. Even an experienced house- 
keeper, accustomed to 
May movings, might 
well have quailed at 
the idea of bringing 
order out of such 
chaos. The janitor, 
sole masculine inhabi- 
tant of these precincts, 
who was employed— 
according to an an- 
cient pun among the 
girls—to do the man- 
ual labor, had ranged 
three trunks and two 
boxes with military 
precision in a formi- 
dable row. All stood 
open and half un- 
packed. A great pile 
of note-books adorned 
the book-case, and a 
partly hemmed silk 
curtain dangled from . 

a brass rod on top. The windows were still bare of draperies. 
although the pretty ruffled muslin curtains lay on a heap of 
pillows on the broad window-seat. An immense fishnet from 


’ Gloucester, odorous of salt and tar, was tangled up with shoes, 


Pictures, tennis paraphernalia and a pair of oars on the floor, 
while a brass teakettle exchanged indignant remarks with a 
silver chafing-dish in the corner behind the dressing-table. 

Deftly and happily Helen unpacked, sorted and arranged, so 
that in a few hours the little sitting-room was transformed. 
The bookcase presented shelves laden with neat rows of books, 
the draperies and pictures were hung and the tea-table was set 
forth in all its bravery of cups and saucers, 

‘‘ There,’’ she said, sinking into her steamer chair, exhausted 
but satisfied. ‘‘I’ll leave the rest until to-morrow; then Mary 


' will be here to help me cover the divan and arrange the bed- 


= 


room.’? As she sat there smiling and- thinking of the happy 
Senior year she meant to have with her chum, there was 8 
knock, and with a note and a telegram in came the elevator 
girl, for no elevator boys adorned this institution, and a 
brighter person for the place than the quick-witted maid of 
Bassett Hall could not have been found. 

Helen tore open the telegram and read with dismay: 


“Have decided to spend the Winter abroad with Aunt Celia. So sorry 
to disappoint you. Sail to-morrow. MARY MORTON.” 


‘QO Mary mine, how can I enjoy my Senior year without’ 


you!» she cried; suddenly all her interest in the pretty room 


vanished, and she sank down on the window-seat and looked | 


dismally out upon the beautiful lake, where the class boat was 
being gently rocked by the rising breeze. Mary had pulled 
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She broke off abruptly to say: 
as an owl?” 

‘‘Yes, at this moment Ido. I have been deep in my thesis 
all day long and feel tremendously intellectual; do you believe 
wisdom to be the Spirit of the Institution, after all, Sue?” 

But Sue only smiled, with a Sphiux-like expression, and said 
neither yea nor nay. . 

A few days later Commencement closed*the book of the 
history of Ninety-blank. Louise and Sue listened with the 
others to the gracious words of the college president before 
the presentation of the diplomas; her concluding expression 
was this: ‘May you all go out to your work in the world ready 
to carry out the high ideal of womanhood held by the noble 
founder of this college, and imbued, above all, with the Spirit 
of the Institution.” 

That night Louise stopped in the absorbing occupation of 
packing her trunk to inquire, ‘‘Sue, dear, what do you think 
the president meant this afternoon, when she used that phrase ?”? 

‘* Louise,” said her friend with unwonted seriousness, ‘‘ Don’t 
you believe that if we try earnestly to live out all the lessons we 
have learned here we shall understand then ?”’ 


‘Louise, do you feel as wise 


CAP AND GOWN. 


stroke oar in the class crew; how could life go on there with- 
out her? Presently she opened the note that had been sent 
over to Bassett from the general office in College Hall. And 

this is what she read : 


“Miss Morton will not 
attend college this year. 
Will Miss Porter kindly 
select a Freshman room- 
mate?” 


Mysterious are the 
ways of the Faculty 
in. general, and ag- 
gravating are the ways. 
of the Faculty secre- 
tary inparticular. Miss 
Helen Porter, Senior, 
rose in huge disgust, 
locked her door and 
went forth fora long 

_ walk to calm her trou- 
bled spirit. First 
down by the lake 
path, then on through 
the woods and out of 

the college grounds by the East Lodge gates into the plea- 
sant street of the village. Mechanically she wandered into 
the station. A long, vestibuled train from the West was just 
sweeping down the track, and Helen stood there idly watching 
the girls alight. Pretty girls, homely girls, tall and. short girls, 
girls with banjos, with cameras, and with golf sticks and, 
finally, to the horror of her aesthetic soul, a girl with a carpet 
bag and a bird cage! 

Straight up to Helen came this last arrival and inquired with 
an unmistakable southern accent: ‘‘ Please, ma’am, will they 
let me stay at the college for a few nights.” 

The habit of college hospitality and a feeling of pity for the. 
Freshman’s freshness induced Helen to answer, ‘* Why cer- 
tainly; have you not had a room assigned by letter?” 

‘* You see,” said the girl, ‘‘ they are not expecting me. They 
would not accept my certificate because they didn’t know my 
teacher down in Santee, and I reckon they thought I'd better 
not come to try the examinations, because if I failed they would 
send me right home again, and it would be time and money 
wasted.’”” Then she smiled decisively and added, ‘‘ But I have 
come anyway, and I brought my mockingbird, because he 
would be so lonely at home without me, poor fellow ‘” 

Helen was simply amazed, and when the girl inquired, in the 
naive tone of a lost child appealing to a stranger, ‘‘ Are you 
going back to the cpllege now and may I walk with you ?” the 
dignified Miss Porter, to her own inward astonishment, gra- 
ciously assented. But it was hard to ignore the bird cage! 

Helen learned the entire history of her protégée before they 
reached the College Hall. Her name was Willanelle Hepburn; 
her father was a cattleman in a far-away commer Of southwestern 
Texas, and her mother had died>when' she was‘a baby. 
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‘¢ Where did you go to school ?” inquired Helen. 

It thereupon developed that Willanelle’s education had been 
conducted by a friend of her father’s—‘‘'a man who knew 
everything.’? JHlelen learned his story later; he had belonged 
to a fine old Puritan family and had been educated at Harvard, 
but becoming involved in a very unpleasant incident just after 
leaving college. had deemed it prudent to leave New England 
hastily and permarfently. His family no longer recognized his 
existence, though he received money regularly through his 
father’s lawyer. He had a bright mind and was a born teacher; 
and he had a promising pupil in Willanelle Hepburn and 
naturally suggested that she prepare herself for entrance to one 
of the great women’s colleges of the East. The girl’s ambition 
was roused, and teacher and pupil worked hard for several 
years before he pronounced her fully prepared. 

But the great college officials sent word’ that they didn’t want 
a student who had never attended an accredited preparatory 
school, and that it would not be advisible fur her to come East 
to try the entrance examinations at the college, lest she should 
fail and be unable to stay. Santee was dismayed. But Wil- 
lannelle said nothing, secured a sufficient amount of money 
from her father and set forth alone to put her fate to the touch. 

And there she was, full of admiration for the beautiful 
grounds and stately buildings, but perfectly at ease. Helen 
took her charge to the officials, and Willanelle’s frank, intelli- 
gent face made a good impression in spite of her provincialisms 
in dress and manner; she was told that if she passed creditably 
she might stay, although there was no room provided for her— 

- rather a serious matter in the crowded state of the halls. 

Helen, thorouchly interested in the Southern candidate by 
this time, actually went so far as to put her in Mary’s empty 
bed. She saw that the girl was bright, but as unsophisticated 
and as brusque in her remarks as a child of ten. 

The examinations lasted three days and covered eighteen 
subjects. Then came a day of suspense; and then the names 
of successful candidates were posted on the bulletin board. 
The unsuccessful were mercifully left in nameless oblivion. 
The excitement was great; thankful mamas embraced fortun- 
ate daughters in the reception-room, and one unlucky girl, worn 
to a shadow by work through the hot Summer months to get 
within the guarded portals, fainted when she found she wus 
still outside. Several weeping damsels were quickly hustled 
away by discouraged fathers and mothers. 

In the midst of the general confusion Willanelle was informed 
by the secretary that she had made the highest grade in the 
examinations—she, who had never known a graded school or a 
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competitive examination—and she hastened to send this dis- 
patch home to Santee: 


| WILLANELLFE.” 


Then she sped over to Bassett to say joyfully to Helen: 
‘‘Isn’tit nice? Now [can stay and room with you all the time!" 

Dumbfounded, Helen could find nothing to say. So the 
matter was settled, and the mockingbird sang in No. 20, Bassett 
Hall, the whole year through. Helen grew to love and admire 
her room-mate, and even the teasing Sophomores, who dubbed 
her the ‘‘ Texas broncho,”’ soon learned that she could hold her 
own. The college, with its high ideals and the happy combina- 
tion of womanly dignity and. girlish freedom in its life, suited 
the girl, and she soon adapted herself to suit the college. Grad- 
ually the rough edges were smoothed, and by the time Spring 
came and the weather became warm enough for the girls who 
were studying botany to don their rubber boots and scour the 
neighboring swamp for ‘‘specimens,’”’ Willanelle was a prime 
favorite with students and with instructors. 

Class-day came, with all its pomp and circumstance. The 
gay procession of fantastic figures wound over the campus to 
the Freshman tree; there were German Valkyries, American 
Indians, Knights of the Round Table, and even Brownies, for 
each class was anxious to carry out the most original idea. It 
was a perfect June day, and the sun never shone on a more 
picturesque group than assembled on the western slope of the 
beautiful campus to hear the orations at the tree. 

The orator chosen by the Sophomores presented a_ huge 
spade—the time-honored implement handed down by preceding 
generations of tree-planters—to the Freshmen. Then the Fresh- 
man orator rose to reply. This response was always supposed 
to be funny; sometimes it wasn’t, however. But that year the 
honor was conferred upon a competent fun-maker. As Wil- 


“ T shall stay ; please forward my trunk. 


_ lanelle stood facing the thousand critical eyes she was perfectly 


at ease, and as she spoke her face sparkled and glowed with 
animation. until she looked very handsome and intellectual in 
her acudemic garb. 

As one telling sarcasm after another rained upon the devoted 
heads of the luckless Sophomores, a ripple of pleasant lauzhter 
swept over her appreciative audience—the serious president of 
the collere was moved to unusual mirth, and even the great man 
beside the president, who was a real literary lion from Boston, 
beamed and twinkled and shook until his aristocratic eye- 
glasses danced off his aristocratic nose—and Helen Porter 
reached the conclusion then and there that Senior life would not 
have been worth the living without this Southern cap and gown. 


IIT.—THE TWO ANNA KATHARINES. 


They were Juniors at Dempster College—the two Anna Kath- 
arines. Everyone knows that the Junior year is an incongruous 
combination of grind and 
gayety, and the Dempster Jun- 
iors of Ninety-blank ranged 
from ‘‘grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,’ with bewil- 
dering rapidity. Monday even- 
ings they danced in the gym- 
nasium and entertained callers 
—the gayest of the gay—, and 
Tuesday mornings they might 
be seen rushing with heads 
bent down, absorbed in 
thought, from the various cot- 
tages to the college library, 
where they were soon hard at 
work digging in some dusty 
volume of a ‘“‘long forgotten 
lore.” 

Typical Juniors were the 
two Anna Katharines—both of 
them were Brown; yet how 
different the two girls were! 
Anna K. Brown, from Maine, 
was slight and fair, in charac- 
ter the type of New England 
girl with whom Miss Wilkins 
has made us familiar—sweet, narrow and conscientious. She 
never slighted her dusting; she was the kind of girl who learned 
French irregular verbs to perfection; she never misplaced a 
Greek accent. 





THE JUNIOR CREW. 


Anna K. Brown, from Kansas, was tall, dark and athletic, a 
perfect contrast in appearance, as she was in character, to her 
name-twin. She was 
irrepressible, singing and 
dancing through the 
corridors in spite of 
Faculty frowns and re- 
gardless of the fact that 
the eyes of tne nation 
are ever upon the col- 
lege woman with her 
supposed weight of dig- 
nity and problematical 
future. She adored out- 
door sports and spent 
many hours playing ten- 
nis and basket-ball, run- 
ning with a few kindred 
spirits at hare - and - 
hounds and rowing on 
the lake, for she was 
the captain of the Jun- 
ior crew, and the class 
boat was the pride of 
her heart. 

There was room in 
the college for but one 
° Anna Katharine, in the 
beginning. When the western girl sent in her papers of ap- 
plication and certificates of successful examinations the wise 
corresponding secretary of the-—institution, said thoughtfully, 
‘‘Miss Brown of Maine, who, was (admitted (some months ago 
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has evidently moved to Kansas and has, therefore, not received 
my notice of her admission.” So she marked the documents, 
‘* Duplicate papers of Anna Katharine Brown, of Quechee, Maine, 
and filed them away beside the first set of papers already in the 
Freshman pigeonhole of her desk. She also wrote a postal to 
the western girl: ‘' Your certificates are accepted, and you are 
@ registered member of the Freshman Class of Ninety-blank, en- 
tering next September.” 

September came and bruught two girls to fill the place as- 
signed to Anna Katharine Brown. The calin for which the 
corresponding secretary was noted was broken for the first time 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant of the college, when she 
was confronted by the duplicate girls. After some wavering, 
she gained courage to look the 
western girl in the eye and tell 
her she must go. ‘‘ First come, 
first served,’? was not the 
phrase she used, but it was 
the principle on which she 
acted. But Miss Brown 
showed her western indepen- 
dence of spirit and stoutly re- 
fused to go, producing her 
postal in defence of her po- 
sition. Finally the matter was 
referred to the college presi- 
dent, whose judicious wisdom 
decreed that Miss Brown No. 

1 should have the room and 
accredited place in the class 
to which her papers entitled 
her, and Miss Brown No. 2 
should be accepted on proba- 
tion, if she could find a board- 
ing place somewhere in the 
town untib a vacancy in one 
of the college buildings might 
occur. So the matter was 
settled, and Miss Brown of 
Kansas graciously offered to 
change her name, but it was 
agreed that one should be 
called Anna and the other — 
Katharine. The western girl 
soon came to Chesney Hall to 
occupy the room vacated by a 
Freshman, who was 80 over- 
come by the woes of a life 
without ‘‘all the comforts of 
home” that she packed her 
trunk and departed, on the 
fourth day after college opened. 

Many and amusing were the mistakes resulting from the resi- 
dence in the same house of two girls ‘‘ with the same label,”’ as 
Katharine said. Their friends in the college distinguished them 
easily enough, but friends at home were not so wise, and letters, 
money orders, flowers and candy from masculine admirers, and 
packages of laundry were often delivered to and opened by the 
wrong Miss Brown. In their Junior year there was a climax in 
the confusion at the time of the promenade or ‘‘ prom.” 

The New England damsel had many acquaintances at Har- 
vard and at Yale, for one of her brothers had selected the crim- 
son and the other the blue ag his standard, and both were in 
college. Anna’s affections were thus divided, and she knew 
many men in both institutions ‘‘to promote the study of foot- 
ball,”? as Katharine described it ; Katharine, herself, knew none in 
either college, it happened. When the subject of guests for the 
Junior prom. came up for discussion at an animated class- 
meeting of Ninety-blank, the Maine Miss Brown said she would 
like to invite ten men. This aroused a general chorus of protest. 
Ten men! Why, heretofore, everyone had unhesitatingly ac- 
quiesced in the time-honored custom, which allowed four invi- 
tations to each girl in the Junior class. In the hubbub the class 
president strove in vainto restore order, and never was a gavel 
pounded harder by a Speaker than by this energetic officer. 

When she had finally quieted the chatter, she said: ‘‘If there 
is any young woman present whose friends all live at such a 
distance that it is improbable any of them will be able to attend 
the prom., perhaps she will be willing to waive her privilege of 
inviting four guests in favor of Miss Anna Brown, of Maine.” 

Immediately two girls rose signifying their willingness to help 
Anna have her ten men. One of the two was the quiet little 
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daughter of missionaries in India, who was so wrapped up heart 
and soul in her future career as a medical missionary that she 
had neither time nor opportunity to make friends among the 
men who came to call on her classmates. The other was Kath- 
arine Brown, whose admirers were all thousands of miles away 
from New England, as she gaily proclaimed. So Anna gained 
her point, invited her ten men and was happy. 

The eventful day came. The committee on decoration worked 

hard all day long, and it was not until late in the afternoon that 
Katharine Brown, who was chairman of the committee, pro- 
nounced the labor finished and went out to take the class crew 
for its daily practice on the lake. The girls rowed well, and 
Katharine, who was a good captain, kept them up to the stand- 
ard of good rowing form set by 
their gymnasium instructor. 
They came in, flushed and 
happy, to rush to dinner and 
then dress for the evening. 
_ The beautiful walks around 
College Hall were bright with 
many colored lanterns, and 
pretty rustic seats were ar- 
ranged under the trees near the 
lake. Outdoors was Fairy-land ; 
indoors all was music and bril- 
liance. It was still early in the 
evening, and Katharine of Kan- 
sas stood leaning against the 
marble Niobe at the angle of the 
broad staircase, a little with- 
drawn from the throng. She 
was alone and felt a little out 
of harmony with all the mer- 
riment, gay as she usually 
was. She saw Anna Brown 
flitting about with several ad- 
mirers in attendance and felt 
that she might share at least 
one, 

As she stood by the marble 
statue, Katharine madea pretty 
picture in her fluffy, red gown, 
with her dark hair and piquant 
face—that was the thought of 
the young man approaching 
her. He was in charge of a 
little Freshman usher, who re- 
minded one irresistibly of an 
energetic little tug with a 
stately steamer in tow, as she 
convoyed him through the 
crowd and triumphantly land- 
ed him, card still in hand, in front of Miss Brown. 

‘*Mr. Harold North, of Harvard,’ quoth the usher, and was 
off again. Mr. North was a fine-looking, broad-shouldered 
young man, with rather an absent manner and a thoughtful face, 
and prepared to be very nice to the sister of his chum, Stanley 
Brown. He was delighted to find her such a pretty, vivacious 
creature ; so different from most New England girls, he mentally 
said. Why, she could actually talk politics with a fellow! And 
Katharine, supposing the stranger had been sent to her by some 
charitable friend who had her own hands full, enjoyed him 
thoroughly. Once or twice during the evening a wonder crossed 
her mind that any girl should be willing to give up such an in- 
teresting and distinctly eligible man to another girl. And Anna 
Brown, of Maine, found time to wonder where could be her 
tenth man, the only one she had invited whom she had never met. 
Anna’s brother Stanley was too much occupied with a pretty 
Junior of his own to notice his chum’s absence, and the two 
men did not chance to meet during the evening, so the mistake 
was still a mistake when the prom. was ended; and Katharine 
and Mr. North had enjoyed the music, the pretty scene and 
each other all the evening. 

Of course, it was all explained later, and Mr. North met the 
Miss Brown whose invitation he had accepted, but she could not 
efface the impression already made by the Kansas girl. The 
acquaintance began at the Junior party ripened into a warm 
friendship in Katharine’s Senior year; and friendship changed to 
a more tender relation by Commencement time. The story ends 
in the usual way of such stories, for by Christmas of the follow- 
ing year, although there were still two.Anna,Katharines, one of 
them was no longer Brown. KATHARINE REED. 
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WOMAN AS A TRAVELLER. | 


By EDITH M. THOMAS. 


In considering the matter of travel how often it must have 
occurred toa thoughtful reviewer of ancient or medieval history 
that but the slightest mention of woman in this connection can 
be found. Rare is the note in praise celebrating any Scythian 
heroine, yet there must have been wives, mothers and daugh- 
ters of this hardy race; and the Scythians were wide wander- 
ers. There is, also, silence regarding the women who must 
have followed the great armies of conquest in olden times. 
Pausing on conquered territory, they frequently made such ter- 
ritory their home, dividing its lands, as pleased them best, 
among the ‘‘unreturning brave’? who constituted their follow- 
ers. Byron records of his own ancesturs, who came over from 
Normandy with William the Conqueror: 


‘“Kight and forty manors, 
If that my memory doth not greatly err, 
Was their reward who followed Billy’s banners.” 


But the apportionment of land was not the only consideration 
necessary to the founding of a new and composite nation, as was 
the ambition of the before-mentioned warlike autocrats. As- 
suming that these innovating adventurers, as in the days of the Old 
Testament, took unto themselves wives of the daughters of the 
land, there still would have remained a goodly number of the 
invaders who must either stay single or await the importation 
of domestic happiness from home. Inferentially. therefore, we 
know that considerable bodies of women must have accompa- 
nied, in some capacity or other, these large military expeditions, 
especially when the distance was not great, asin the Norman 
Conquest of England. We have positive record that the reck- 
less and by no means God-fearing hordes which overran Europe 
after the French Revolution managed to include many war- 
riors’ wives. The father of Victor Hugo was a Captain under 
Napoleon; and, it is said, the mother of the great romanticist 
fullowed her martial husband to the end of the hundred days, 
which saw the chieftain fallen and banished. 

In her quiet way we shall find that woman has accomplished 
a great many things, even as a traveller, for which she claimed 
no credit, inasmuch as such enterprise was not then the fashion; 
for so distinctly gregarious is the feminine taste that she shrank, 
as she still shrinks, from being considered a pioneer. Indeed, 
she has oftentimes been original in spite of herself. That no 
record—or only the slightest—has been made of her achieve- 
ments as & traveller in the days of old is, I think, a great loss 
to literature. Asa child I well remember my dissatisfaction at 
many books of adventure, historic or romancing, because for 
the most part they were devoted to celebrating the performances 
of men alone. Robinson Crusoe is not only an incorrigible 
bachelor, but, when he comes to add to his household, it is 
Man-Friday—thereby eliminating all possibility of romance, 
beyond the element of the unexpected and untried in pioneer 
existence ! 

A few historic travellers who were women, and who belong 
to an era just previous to our own times, are naturally sug- 
gested by the subject. Such are Ida Pfeiffer, the German 
traveller; Lady Hester Stanhope, indefatigable blue-stocking as 
well as traveller, with a celebrity as great in her day as that of 
Byron and Moore; Lady Franklin and Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, the great friend of Pope; more recently, Frederika Bre- 
mer (who described us in her ‘‘ Homes in the New World’’)— 
all these we may regard as professional travellers. We should 
not now consider any one of them as ‘‘ advanced” in her views, 
and not one of them was ‘‘emancipated,” in our modern accep- 
tance of the word, as applied to women. Yet each was looked 
upon as a lusus nature by the critics of her day and generation. 
As a rule, these historic lady travellers were persons of ample 
means, who could in no way be charged with neglect of duty 
in yielding to their peregrinative instincts, however their ec- 
centricity in possessing such instincts and in gratifying them 
may have been scored by illiberal commentators. 

But the scollop-shell and the sandal-shoon have long since 
passed from these grandes dames to the more matter-of-fact and 
less distinguished multitude. Hence, the character of feminine 
travel has been greatly modified. Resultant descriptions when 
embodied in letters are more racy of the soil, partaking of wider 


adventure and recording more shifty contrivance than could 
possibly be realized when the travellers were ladies of rank, 
protected against all danger and shielded from inconveniences 
(perhaps occasioning some, too! ) by large retinues of servants. 
Did I say matter-of-fact? I should in part recant. There is 
of course, a certain element of romance in the spectacle nearly 
every day witnessed of a simple gentlewoman braving single 
handed and alone all the terrors of the road, when that road is 
into some far country, whither it often nowadays lies—an ele 
ment lacking to the exploits of the pampered dames already 
teferred to. On Rigi I met a bird-of-passage, resting her 
white wings for a day and a night on that tranquil summit. 
She had flown from distant parts of Syria, across the Mediter- 
ranean, quite solitary, wholly contented in her acquisition of 
practical geography, and was: on her way, if I mistake not, to 
paths eschewed by the usual traveller through wilder Hungary 
and the still unenlightened parts of Russia. A little lady, too, 
I met not long after who had been a missionary in Senegambia. 
In answer to some inquiry of mine she replied in the softest 
voice imaginable and with no tremor of recollection: ‘+ The 
tribe we were with was quite docile; but up the river a way 
there was a tribe of cannibals. We knew they were cannibals 
by the peculiar manner in which their teeth were sharpened.” 

What does the reader think would have happened to Othello 
had he been held to as strict an account by his charmed listener 
as awaits the traveller of to-day? Desdemona, herself just re- 
turned from remote parts of the globe, would have tripped him 
in the very first sentence of that boasting, which aforetime won 
her heart. ‘ Anthropophagi?’’ I think I hear her saa, ‘* Heads 
between their shoulders ?—you would better get one yourself 
before you come talking to me!” 

When an enterprising French writer gave a description of a 
journey around the world in eighty days he was. perhaps un- 
consciously, paraphrasing Shakspere and Puck’s Girdle clasped 
in forty minutes. New York journalism, not to be outdone in 
fact or fancy, promptly despatches one of its accredited women- 
writers to accomplish a similar feat—if possible, to break the 
record! Nor was the mere feat all. Breezy, vivid letters 
descriptive of such a wonder-journey dropped into every post 
box from India to Japan, and thence across continent home, 


_ gave token of the genuineness of the performance by the accu- 


racy and vigor of such descriptive record of world travel. : 

It is somewhat significant that nowadays it is woman who is 
specially selected for such and similar journeyings. Her 
readier apprehension and appreciation of novelty, her micro- 
scopic attention to details which might escape man’s more 
sweeping glance, and, above all, the fact that she is a woman, 
impart an added zest to such performance. In so many 
instances the foreign correspondent of an enterprising journal 
is now no longer a shock-headed male Bohemian, writing his 
letters in some dingy café. and deriving his information from 
foreign newspaper print, but, in his stead, some clear-eyed. 
practical young woman from America, with ‘‘ no nonsense about 
her,” and possessing the most admirable knowledge of what 
will interest her readers. Who shall say the change is not for 
the better ? ‘ 

As regards the embodying into permanent literature of femi- 
nine experience in the matter of travel, perhaps not so much 
can be claimed as in the field of journalism. Yet we are 
reminded, among women who have written of foreign lands and 
of peoples met in their journeyings, of Mrs. Jackson—the bril- 
liant and sympathetic ‘‘H. H.,” who, whether she gave us 
‘¢ Bits of Travel at Home ”’ or addressed her pen to the description 
of Norwegian flérds and gleams of the midnight sun, held us in 
pleased attention; so warm, so bright, so sharply and cleanly 
drawn were all her landscapes and portraitures of places and 
persons. Another traveller, 


‘Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the Ocean’s bosom unespied,” 


has conjured up for us a sea-girt coraline fairyland. (Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr’s description, in book form, of her Winter 
sojourn in that fascinating group of Islands known from Mar- 
vell’s time as the Bermudas.),, More recently Mrs. Alice Wel- 
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lington Rollins has made us participants in a wonderful Bra- 
zilian journey, which it was her good fortune to take, and ours 
that she chose to record it. That women have travelled and 
have been able to fix upon canvas the scenes and lands through 
which they passed is proved by at least one notable in- 
stance, the late Miss North. whose sketches in the far East 
and elsewhere are commended for their fidelity and pictorial 
quality. 

As to the nationality of the woman traveller I think it is safe 
to say that she is most often of English or American birth, and 
of these two prevailing nationalities more often American. The 
American woman abroad is doubtless more actively nomadic than 
is her British sister, with tastes inclining to travel. The English 
traveller more often comes toa stand and settles quietly fora season 
in some beloved haunt of the Continent—say Florence; but the 
traveller from beyond the Atlantic partakes of the restlessness of 
our national temperament. She has an Alexandrian ambition 
that seeks new lands to conquer, and she bears the banner with 
the strange device Lavcelsior. Quite literally is this last true. 
‘* Why, aren’t you going to climb Rigi, or Pilatus, or some of 
those mountains?” said one young American girl to another, 
both sojourning in lovely Lucerne. But with all this exalted 
enterprise, I sometimes thought my youthful countrywomen 
were more extensive than thorough travellers; and I was 
forced to imagine them when returned home as engaged in 
numbering rather than discriminating very edifyingly the places 
they had visited in their tour of the Old World. One should 
not, however, fail to remember what troops of earnest and con- 
scientious and industriously note-taking young women every 
year take a hurried gyration round the Capitals of Europe; and 
they do so because of the limitation in time and means at their 
command. These are the teachers in our seminaries and public 
schools, generally from our large cities, but not infrequently 
from inland towns of no great size or pretensions. They—these 
self-denying travellers—are wearied, but ever delighted, foot- 
sore, but indefatigable, it would seem. Godspeed and honor to 
all such. 

The preponderance in numbers of American women as trav- 
ellers led me to make inquiry of one whose recollection might 
antedate my own, and whose sagacity was well adapted to 
weigh reasons and to arrive at sound conclusions: ‘‘ When,” I 
asked ‘did this activity on the part of our American women- 
travellers come into marked relief, and what, if any, causes were 
instrumental ?”” The reply was: ‘‘I think it began about thirty- 
five years ago to be aconspicuous element in our social status. 
The breaking out of the War of the Rebellion was the signal for 
a@ very extensive feminine migration to Europe; or, at least, 
this was the case with many whose husbands and fathers were 
fighting in the South. The homes of many women living 
in that section of the country were devastated, and they were 
left with no alternative but to content themselves—such as pos- 
sessed the means of trave]—in various colonial settlements, so 
to speak, in the Capitals of Europe. It was in passing from one 
to another of these Capitals that American women became such 
constant travellers as to form quite a feature in the moving pan- 
orama of Continental life, and to be of especial interest on ruil- 
ways, steamboats and at table d’héte. Europeans of that period 
did not attach sufficient interest to the merits of the war, or to 
the subject of slavery, even, to inquire very far into the casus bellz. 
Indeed, most Europeans gathered from some stray phrases of 
conversation indifferently overheard, that it was a war between 
North America and South America. But what they did com- 
prehend was, that it was vot long before the various shops and 
magazines of all the European Capitols, from Vienna to St. 
Petersburg, began making special appeals and offering special 
inducements to the American female patronage.” . 

It is true tothe present day that the American Colony, in the 
small towns, as well asin the large cities of the Continent, is taken 
into consideration in all commercial calculations. And this is 
with reason. The number of American women who travel or who 
live abroad is shown by the very nomenclature of the hotels 
and the appeals of advertisers, who both by placard and in 
periodical announce their willingness to cater for the trans-At- 
lantic traveller; that traveller, it is almost needless to say, is a 
woman. Men can seldom leave their occupations.for so long a 
period as is required in an extended tour, so, usually, a trip to 
London or Paris must suffice the husband or father, who must 


MEASURING TAPES.—No dressmaker can afford to be 
without a tape-measure that is at once accurate and legible, for 
upon it, as much as upon any other implement she uses, depends 
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be home in time for the Autumn business. A peculiar feature 
of our American domesticity (at least, to my certain knowledge, 
it so appears to wondering Europeans, whether English, Ger- 
man or Latin) is the fact that so many mothers and daughters 
travel or live abroad, apparently undisturbed by the continued 
separation from husband and father. But of these elsewhere, 
for the subject is a large and suggestive one. 

‘As a rule, I think it will be conceded that women are excel- 
lent travellers. Their endurance is good, and their ingenuity in 
proportioning their expenses to their means admirable. If 
extravagant at home, they learn to be economical when on the 
road. One thing is needful for them to acquire to their greater 
convenience and peace of mind, viz.: man’s superior faculty 
for concentration in the matter of raiment. I have known more 
than one deluded traveller who in the course of a few months 
journeying on the Continent has expended in transporation fees 
& sum more than equal to the value of the articles contained in 
her ever delinquent trunk, to say nothing of the harassment of 
soul which inevitable delays and custom inspection have cost 
her. She will not again cross the ocean with a trunk; but 
another woman will—the cone that has not crossed before! We 
learn only by experimental experience. 

A happy faculty noted in women travellers is their successful 
diplomacy with the landlord. The best accommodations and at 
the lowest rates are obtained by them. [am not so sure, how- 
ever, that they are so successful when it is a landlady they 
have to conciliate and bring to reasonable terms. There femi- 
nine sagacity meets, no doubt, its accomplished match. 

It is one of the privileges of a prolonged European stay to avail 
one’s-self of the opportunities for acquiring foreign languages. 
And yet I am not altogether certain that from a merely utilita- 
rian point of view of the traveller this is imperatively necessary. 
I have seen compatriots cheapening silk in Italian shops and 
contesting hotel bills with the wolfish Swiss, and doing all this 
successfully without a syllable of any language but their own. 
The spectacle, I am compelled to say, was a lesson in Delsarte 
and pantomimic expression. Ido not know that this readiness 
and audacity of ours in confronting the bearded foreigner and 
his mercenary minions has not given us an international repu- 
tation. But I have also seen specimens of effective, innocent 
feminine tact in connection with the unlanguaged traveller that 
were to me very engaging. Such was the case when a charm- 
ing little lady, after vainly endeavoring to gather directions as 
to her train from the burly official at a German railway sta- 
tion, at last tucked her small hand into his and said most 
appealingly, looking into his phlegmatic countenance, ‘‘Go 
mit!”?. And he did ‘‘ go mit”? and saw her safely in her proper 
train. It was a great triumph for the little diplomat, whether 
or not she realized it as such, thus to have overcome Teutonic 
stolidity, the most impervious portion of which is entire indif- 
ference to feminine influence and charm; and a gloomy day it 
will be in the annals of the race when the woman abroad shall 
have become so ‘‘advanced’’ as to have discarded the benign 
exercise of the last-named properties. These, with a heart-felt 
trust in that old and dear verity, Hons soit gut mal y pense, are 
her best road companions. Una might part with her lion with 
greater security than venture to forego these. 


BESIDE THE SPRINGS OF DOVE. 


O maid beside the Springs of Dove, 
Thy sisters of to-day 

With changing minds (changed skies above) 
Pursue their pilgrim way. 


Thou hadst but few to love or praise, 
(Thy musing Poet sings). 

Hadst one? Then happy were thy days 
Beside the immortal Springs. 


Along the swift, the broadening stream 
Shall many praise (not love): 
« Move thou amidst thy primal dream, 
Beside the Springs of Dove. 


Thy sisters of the sandal shoon, 
They wander Kast and West, 
And all is theirs except the boon 
Of peace that tills thy breast. 
E'DITH M. THOMAS. 


the success of the garments. On another page we publish an ad- 
vertisement of tape-measures which are manufactured expressly 
for us, and which we guarantée superior in ,every particular. 
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DRESS FOR OUTDOOR SPORTS. 


(For Illustrations see Pager 689, 640 and 641.) 


Smartness is the chief ele- 
ment in sporting costumes, 
and this is attainable only by 
simplicity of design and fin- 
ish. No more elaborate dec- 
oration than braid or buttuns 
is admissible, and as often 
machine-stitching is the only 
form of ornament introduced. 
Cheviots in solid colors and 
mixtures, coverts in two 
tones, whipcords in solid 
hues or in a combination of 
two colors, such as dark-red 
and black or navy-blue and 
gray, and meltonettes in dust 
colors with large blocks of 
a different tone are, besides 
serges and flannels, the wool- 
lens most desired for both 
cycling and golf suits. 
Crashes, linens, ducks and 
piqués will be worn awheel 
in Midsummer, and the skirts 
will be planned to look equal- 
ly dressy when the wearer 
walks or is mounted. Flan- 
nel, serge, canvas and piqué 
will be made up in yachting 
and tennis suits and prettily 
trimmed with braid. For 
mountain climbing a short skirt is imperative, and a mixed wool 
of stout texture is far better than a cotton fabric, no matter how 
substantial the latter may be. For this costume any trimming 
should be avoided which might possibly become loosened from 
the fabric and catch in bushes or shrubs and thus impede the 
progress ci the traveller. If the attire is not perfectly comforta- 
ble, the wearer’s enjoyment of her trip cannot be complete. 
Stout walking boots reaching to the kuee or to the calf and. 
having low, broad heels, and bloomers or tights should be worn 
and unnecessary skirts avoided. 

There is a fancy for low shoes and golf stockings for wheeling, 
rather than for high boots or leggings: the ankle is thus allowed 
perfect freedom. The new golf stockings are black mixed silk 
with fancy colored tops. Woollen stockings are still in vogue, 
some being made without feet to be slipped over a thin cotton 
or Lisle thread stocking. Cycling gloves have kid fingers and 
palms and are silk net on the outside. These are at once cool 
and dressy. The cycling corset, which may be worn in other 
sports as well, is very short and provides a support for the body 
without in the least compressing it at any point. Caps, Alpine 
hats and Tam-O’-Shanter caps of straw or the dress material are 
worn by the golfer as well as the cyclist; sometimes there is no 
trimming, though a pair of quills may be thrust at the left side. 
The hair should be arranged neatly and compactly so that the 
hat may easily rest upon it, and if pinned closely to the head, 
the danger of disarrangement will be slight. 





FASHIONS FOR CYCLING. 


The most practical and up-to-date modes for wheelwomen are 
suggested in the following group of figures. The skirts, it will 
be observed, are short enough for comfort, yet not too short to 
offend the most conservative tastes. The jackets are smart and 
easy fitting, though they appear close and snug. Shirt-waists are 
an important factor in sporting toilettes of all descriptions, and 
with a few exceptions they are offered with blouse fronts, which 
add not a little to their attractiveness. 

At figure No. 1 is pictured a cyclmg costume shaped by 
pattern No. 9754, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, covert suiting in 
a navy-and-white mixture being the choice of material. The 
skirt has a front-gore and two circular portions fitted with a 
saddile-gore. It falls to within some distance of the ankles, and 
the back is rolled in two deep, backward-turning plaits. Elastic 
straps are tacked to the lower edge of the saddle-gore and but- 


toned to other straps proceeding from the top of the front-gore 
to retain the correct pose of the skirt at the back. Plackets 
above the side-front seams are ) 
finished with underlaps and 
pointed overlaps and closed with 
buttons and button-holes. Rows 
of machine-stitching secure the 
hem at the bottom and also pro- 
vide a certain amount of stiffen- 
ing necessary at the bottom of a 
skirt, as well as a decorative 
effect. The jacket has shaping 
seams at the back and clart-fit- 
ted fronts closed in a fly below 
lapels that are reversed by a roll-- 
ing collar. Curved pocket-open- 
ings are made in the front and 
the sleeves are box-plaited in the 
arms’-eyes. Stitching simulates 
cuffs on the sleeves, and stitching 
also supplies the edge finish. A linen collar and white puff tie 
are worn. The sailor hat is trimmed with ribbon and quills. 

Golf and cycling stocks are among the accessories adopted by 
sportswomen. They consist of a white piqué standing collar and 
broad tie-ends of black-dotted red flannel, plaid gingham or 
striped cotton cheviot, which may be tied in a four-in-hand or 
in a bow in front, as fancied. Either black or russet Oxford 
ties may be worn with a suit of this kind, and linen knicker- 
bockers or black wool 
tights worn beneath the 
skirt. The toilette por- 
trayed at figure No. 2 
embraces several stylish 
garments, all except the 
shirt-waist being cut from 
brown serge. The waist 
is developed in bayadeére- 
striped gingham. The 
skirt is divided and may, 
therefore, be worn when 
riding a diamond-frame 
as well as a drop-frame 
wheel. It has an added 
front-gore and plaits at 
the back to produce the effect of s 
round skirt when the wearer is dis- 
mounted. The skirt is closed with 
buttons and button-holes and trim- 
med for some distance up with 
black tubular braid coiled in loops 
at each side of the side-front seams. 
The pattern of the skirt is No. 
1278, price 1s. 8d. or 3U cents. The 
shirt- waist has a round back-yoke 
with plaits laid below and plaited 
fronts. The sleeves are in shirt 
style and are finished with round 
cuffs, and a standing collar of white 
linen is worn with a large white 
piqué puff tie. <A leather belt en- 
' circles the waist. Patter 
No. 9900, price 10d. or 4 
cents, represents the shirt- 
waist. The jacket is an Eton 
style with flaring fronts turt- 
ed back in revers by a roll- 
ing collar, which, like the 
revers, is inlaid with velvet. 
The sleeves are box-plaited in the arms’-eyes and are trimmed 
to correspond with the fronts with graduated loops of braid. 
The jacket was shaped by pattern No. 9908, price 10d. or % 
cents. An octagonal Tam-O’-Shanter cap supplements the toil- 
ette. A button is placed on top and two red quills and a black 
ribbon rosette trim it at the left side. The style is embodied 
in pattern No. 7836, price 5d; or 10, cents. 
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An exceptionally smart effect is produced in the toilette illus- 
trated at figure No. 8, the material chosen being plain and plaid 
suiting. The skirt is of cir- 
cular shaping and is laid in 
plaits at the back. Perfora- 
tions in the pattern indicate 
how the skirt may be cut, if 
a shorter length be desired. 
High shoes of russet or black 
leather with military heels, 
which are low and broad, are 
advised with a very short 
skirt. The pattern used in 
the development is No. 1287, 
price 1s. or 25 cents. The 
jacket is a Norfolk style, 
with an applied round yoke 
turned back in lapels by a 
rolling collar, and applied box- 
plaits. The sleeves are close-fit- 
ting and are box-plaited at the top. 
The belt is of leather. A whitelinen 
chemisette and tie are worn. Pat- 
tern No. 9919, price 10d. or 20 
cents, illustrates the jacket. The 
Alpine hat is ornamented with in- 
numerable rows of round-and- 
round stitching, and at the left side are twa 
brown quills; the pattern used for making the 
hat is No. 4940, price 5d. or 10 cents. 

Covert cloth of Summer weight is the mate- 
rial illustrated in the skirt and cap portrayed at 
figure No. 4, and plaid pink-and-white gingham 
in the sbirt-waist. A simple yet effective decoration of black 
mohair braid is disposed over the side-front seams of the skirt, 
the braid being turned ina 
coil at each side of the side- 
front seams just above the 
machine-stitched hem. The 
back of the skirt is fan-plait- 
ed. The shirt-waist has a 
deep, pointed yoke back and 
front, a full lower back por- 
tion drawn close to the figure 
and full blouse-fronts, the 
closing of which is made in 
a box-plait that extends to 
the neck. A standing collar 
of the goods and a black satin 
ribbon tie are worn. The cuffs 
of the shirt sleeves are closed 
with link buttons. The belt is 
of leather. Leather belts are far 
more in keeping with a cycling 
suit than a ribbon belt, and if 
the skirt and waist are properly 
attached, the belt will conceal 
the division and displacement 
need not be feared. The jaunty 
Tam-O’-Shanter or Douglas cap 
is plaited to a band of black satin 
ribbon, which at the left side is 
arranged in a bow for the sup- 
port of a pair of black quills. 
The patterns embraced in this 
toilette are skirt No. 1457, price 
Is. 8d. or 80 cents; shirt-waist 
No. 9895, price 10d. or 20 cents; and cap No. 1188, price 5d. 
or 10 cents. 

A shirt-waist and skirt com- 
pose the toilette shown at figure 
No. 5, the pattern used in cut- 
ting the skirt being No. 9922, 
price 1s, or 25 cents; and that 
for the shirt-waist No. 9849, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. The trim- 
ming of black soutache braid 
applied to the navy-blue serge 
skirt is very ornamental and con- 
sists of two coiled rows applied 
at hem depth above the edge 
and arranged in upright coils at 
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intervals. The skirt is of the di- 
vided order and is laid in plaits back 
and front. The shirt-waist is cut 
from bayadere striped blue-and- 
white zephyr gingham. The fronts 
are bloused and are closed through 
a box-plait. A navy-blue Windsor 
tie is worn with the standing linen 
collar. The sleeves are in shirt 
style. Either a straw sailor or an 
Alpine hat may accompany the suit. The skirt is as adaptable 
to linen or piqué as it is to wool 
goods, and the shirt-waist may 
be made of wash silk. 

Another type of divided skirt 
is portrayed at figure No. 6 de- 
veloped in mixed gray covert 
cloth by pattern No. 9921, price 
1s. or 25 cents. Curved pocket- 
openings are made in the top, 
and a double row of stitching 
secures the hem. The sbhirt- 
waist is of red China silk polka- 
dotted in black. It has tucks 
in groups of three back and front 
and also in the shirt sleeves. 
The back is caught down in gath- 
ers at the belt, and the fronts are 
pouched. A white linen standing 
collar and a black satin four-in-band 
tie are worn. The belt is of black 
leather. ‘The shirt-waist was cut ac- 
cording to pattern No. 9845, price 
10d. or 20 cents, 

The hat is a black sailor shape 
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banded with ribbon and trimmed with black quills. 
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FASHIONS FOR GOLFING. 


Long skirts, though not long enough to impede the progress 
of the player, are worn on the golf links, The shirt-waist plays 
as important a rdle in golf suits ; 
as in cycling, and a jacket of some 
sort is usually supplied, the idea of 
trimness being expressed emphatic- 
ally in suits worn afield. 

A noteworthy feature of the toil- 
ette shown at figure No. 7 is the 
jacket, which is cut from réséda 
cloth and velvet in a lighter tone. 
The middle three seams 
at the back are strapped 
nearly their depth, and the 
darts in the fronts, which 
flare below the collar and 
droop over a belt, are left 
open and outlined with 
black soutache braid coil- 
ed at the top. Braid is 
coiled all along the front 
edges and also adorns the 
velvet Nansen collar, be- 
low which falls a black 
satin four-in-hand tie. The 
sleeves are trimmed with velvet cuff- 
facings below a braid decoration. The 
pattern used for thia jacket is No. 9908, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. The seven- 
gored skirt is made of mixed-green 
cheviot, and the back is laid in side- 
plaits. Braid is coiled at the bottom 
and disposed in upright rows on the 
seams, the trimming extending higher on the second side seams. 
The pattern employed is No. 9878, price 1s. or 25 cents. Black 
China silk is seen in the shirt-waist, modelled by pattern No. 
9796, price 10d. or 20 cents. The back hasa pointed applied 
yoke, and the fronts are full and bloused and are laid in four 
deep tucks. The shirt sleeves are finished with link cuffs, and 
a white linen collar and black satin ribbon tie are worn. A straw 
sailor-hat, ora golf or Scotch cap made to match the skirt or 
jacket may be worn with any of the toilettes\described. A Scotch 
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cap may be trimmed with 
guills of sober or light 
hue, as taste directs. 

The good style of the 
coat and skirt suit illus- 
trated at figure No. 8 is 
brought out by an attract- 
ve association of fabrics. 
The skirt is fashioned 
from plaid cheviot intro- 
ducing brown, pink and 
red, by pattern No. 9871, 
price 1s. or 25 cents. The skirt: is 
a circular bell, with the fulness at 
the back rolled in an under box- 
plait. The jacket is made of red 
cloth matching the red in the plaid 
and is very short skirted. It has a 
coat back and a fly front with lap- 
els at the top turned back by a roll- 
Pockets are concealed by laps on the hips. The 






ing collar. 
close sleeves are box-plaited in place, and machine-stitching 


provides a finish. The jack- 
et pattern is No. 9923, price 
10d. or 20 cents. A white 
linen collar and white piqué 
or silk puff scarf are worn. 
The cap matches the skirt 
and is trimmed with a ros- 
ette and wings. 

The attractive toilette pic- 
tured at figure No. 9 embod- 
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ies a Brighton blazer suit of Sf 
navy-blue canvas and a shirt- RS SS 
waist made of red silk dot- eS & 





ted with white. The skirt in- 
cludes seven gores, the seams 
being lapped and the back 
prettily gathered. The blazer 
has lapped seams; the fronts are 
rounding, and may be worn open 
or closed, and the top is rolled back 
in lapels by a collar, both being 
of silk. Laps cover openings to 
inserted side pockets in the fronts. 
The shirt-waist has a square, tucked 
voke and pouched fronts. The 
linen collar is in standing style, and 
the closing is made through a box-plait that extends over the 
yoke, and the shirt sleeves have round cuffs. A _ puff scarf 
of striped piqué and a leather belt are worn. The costume was 
cut by pattern No. 9812, price 1s. 8d. or 30 cents, and the 
shirt-waist by No. 9728, price 10d. or 20 cents. 

A simply arranged 
trimming of black sou- 
tache braid decorates 
the toilette of bluet 
serge shown at fig- 
ure No. 10. The five- 
gored skirt has a plait- 
ed back. Several rows 
of braid encircle the 
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| bottom plainly, and 
a ae above the topmost row 
9718 the braid is turned in 





trefoils at intervals. 
Pattern No. 9718, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
was used in the shaping. The mess 
jacket has a straight seamless back and 
pointed, dart-fitted fronts closed at the 
center with braid frogs and olive but- 
tons, braid being applied over the darts 
9755 and also to all the freeedgea. The col- 
juris in standing style, and the close 
sleeves are box-plaited into the arm’s-eyes, two rows of braid 
furnishing the wrist trimming above a row of braid at the edge. 
The jacket was designed by pattern No. 9755, price 10d. or 
20 cents. An attractive effect would result from the combin- 
ation of a mixed blue-and-white whipcord skirt and a jacket of 
royal-blue lady’s-cloth. 
A stylish toilette is developed at figure No. 11 by a combina- 
tion of castor piqué, which was used for the skirt, and white 
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piqué with red dots of which the waist 
is made. The skirt is a five-gored 
style, represented in pattern No. 9715, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, and is laid in side- 
plaits at the back at each side of the 
center. The shirt-waist has a pointed 
back-yoke, and gathers are made across 
the back at the waist. The fronts, which 
are smooth at the top and pouch slight- 
ly at the bottom, are closed through a box-plait. The shirt 
sleeves have round cuffs, A 
white piqué collar stands at 
the neck, and a red satin 
tie is worn with it. A red 
leather belt is preferred. 
The design of the shirt-waist 
is based on pattern No. 9699, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 

In the toilette pictured at 
figure No. 12 royal-blue mel- 
tonette was used in the skirt, 
which was shaped by pattern 
No. 9686, price ls. or 25 
cents. It is in three-piece style, and 








the back is fan-plaited. Black $= gape 
braid is plainly applied in three PYSsRM 
rows at the bottom and arranged in - #Ai8s 


a coiled ornament at each side. The . a | 
shirt-waist is cut from white lawn : 
by pattern No. 9741, price 10d. or 
20 cents.. The fronts are tucked in 
three separate groups of three and 
blouse over a white leather belt. A blue piqué puff scarf is worn 
with the white linen collar. Reversed cuffs tinish the shirt sleeves. 





YACHTING COSTUMES. 


. The correct yachting toilette combines a decorative effect with 
trimpness. The latter attribute is due to a niceness of adjust- 
ment, and the former to a disposal of trimming, which, though 
following somewhat severe lines, is none the less ornate. A 
charming example of a yachting toilette is given at figure No. 
13, white and royal-blue serge being the combination of fabrics 
chosen. The three-piece skirt is bordered with a band of blue 
serge surmounted by several rows of braid to match, the pattern 
employed in its development being No. 9686, price 1s. or 25 
cents. The blouse is exceptionally attractive; it droops at the 
back and front over a blue serge belt clasped with a silver 
buckle. A skirt formed in two box-plaits at the back falls below 
the belt; the skirt is trimmed with a band of the biue goods 
below two rows of braid to match. The sailor collar is made 
of blue serge and trimmed with 
white braid, and between its ends 
is disclosed a blue shield bearing 
an embroidered white star. A blue 
silk Windsor scarf is knotted be- 
low the collar. The standing col- 
lar, like the sailor, is made of blue 
serge and trimmed round and round 
with white braid. A band of blue 
below a row of blue braid trims 
each wrist. The garment may be 
reproduced by pattern No. 9775, price 10d. or 20 cents, Either 
a blue or a white yachting cap will be appropriate to wear with 
this costume. 

Another stylish yachting toilette is pictured at figure No. i4. 
The skirt and jacket are developed in cream-white canvas, with 
uavy-blue velvet for the sailor collar, and are cut respectively 
by patterns Nos. 98338, price 1s. or 25 cents, and 9783, price 
10d. or 2U cents. The skirt 
is a three-piece bell of rather 
narrow proportions, and at 
the back below the belt it 
falls in two deep flutes. Sev- 
eral rows of white and gold 
soutache or wider braid could 
encircle the skirt at the bot- 
tom or fartber up ip tablier 
effect. The Eton jacket has 
a seamless back and apen 
fronts that are pointed at the 
lower corners. The ends of 
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the sailor collar extend nearly to the 
bust, and below them a closing may 
be made with black silk frogs and 
olive buttons. White silk braid 
trims the collar, a trefoil being 
formed in each lower corner. The 
sleeves are close-fitting and are box- 
plaited at the shoulders. The shirt- 
waist is of white lawn and has a 
deep round yoke above full lower 
portions, the fronts being puffy and 
closed in a box-plait that laps over 
the yoke to the neck. Cuffs finish 
the shirt sleeves, and a linen stand- 
ing collar is worn with a four-in- 
hand tie. A white straw sailor 
hat having a stiff brim and banded 
with navy-blue ribbon is worn. Pattern No. 9912, price 10d. 
or 20 cents, was used in the construction. 





FOR BATHING. 


Conservative dressers cling to serge or flannel for bathing 
suits, because the wool material is warm even when wet; but it 


is also heavy and clings in an unsightly way to the figure. The 


ultra-fashionable favor surah or satin. Sensible dressers nowa- 
days choose brilliantine as by far the most practical fabric for 
the bathing suit. Itis light even when wet and, above all, does 
not cling. The bathing costume illustrated at figure No. 15 is 
in decidedly good style and is made of black and white brill- 
iantine by pattern No. 9118, price 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. The waist 
is made with a vest trimmed 


_ at the neck with wide and 


narrow black braid, the vest 
being framed in the long, 
pointed ends of a black sail- 
or-collar. Short, puff sleeves 
are set in. The knickerbock- 
ers, which are made in one 
with the waist, are full. The 
skirt is short and circular, 
falling naturally in ripples; 
it is bordered with rows of 
wide and narrow black braid. 
The black belt has a pointed, 
overlapping end. Elastics are 
inserted in the sleeves and also in the legs of the knickerbockers 
to adjust the fulness. A navy-blue brilliantine suit may be 
made with a white collar and belt, and a black brilliantine may 
be trimmed with white braid. Very stout figures look better if 
& bathing corset is worn. Black stockings are worn, and when 
the beach is pebbly or otherwise rough, canvas bathing shoes 
should be worn. A bDrilliantine suit when removed should 
always be rinsed in fresh cold water and dried in the shade, 
else it will become rusty in color and brittle. 
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FOR MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


The proper dress for mountain climbing or walking is neces- 
sarily the short-skirted one, under which tights or knickerbock- 
ers may be worn and petti- 
coats discarded. An ideal 
toilette f6r the purpose is il- 
lustrated at figure No. 16 in 
mixed tan cheviot, which, if 
sponged—as should be al] 
woollen fabrics destined for 
sporting costumes—before 
being made up, will neither 
spot nor shrink if exposed to 
Tain, and will not so readily 
show soiling as a solid-col- 
ored fabric. The skirt ex- 
tends above the ankles and 
is plaited at the back, the 
bottom being trimmed with a band 
of light tan cloth below two rows 
of coiled black soutache braid. At 
the top pointed laps hide pocket 
openings. The pattern is No. 1287, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, Light-tan 
cloth is employed with the cheviot 
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in the Norfolk jacket, which is made double-breasted and 
adorned with applied box-plaits that graduate narrowly toward 
the waist and are trimmed with braid. A rolling collar of tan 
cloth reverses the fronts in lapels, which are faced to match. A 
chemisette and tie are worn. The belt is also of tan cloth, and 
the sleeves ure plaited in the arms’-eyes. The basque was cut 
by pattern No. 9918, price 10d. ur 2U cents. When gloves are 
worn they should be of chamois in the natural shade. The 
Alpine hat is of tan felt and banded with black ribbon and 
decorated with quills. 


FOR TENNIS AND CROQUET. 


As lawn tennis requires quicker action than croquet, com- 
fortable garments that will 
not hamper the move- 
ments of the player are 
required. At once com- 
fortable and attractive are 
the skirt and shirt-waist 
comprised in the toilette 
depicted at figure No. 17. 
The skirt is developed in 
bluet cheviot by pattern 
No. 9878, price 18. or 25 
cents, and may be trim- 
med with black mohair 
braid in several rows, from 
which graduated upright 
loops extend at intervals. The skirt 
is in gored style and is fan-plaited 
at the back. The shirt-waist is of 
blue-and-white checked lawn. The 
back is box-plaited below a round 
yoke, which extends over the shoul- 
ders and supports full blouse-fronts 
that are closed in a box-plait. Sim- 
ple round cuffs finish the shirt 
sleeves. A black satin band-bow is worn with a white linen 
standing collar. A gilt buckle clasps the black leather belt. 
The shirt-waist is cut by pattern No. 9648, price 10d. or 20 cents. 

Croquet promises to become as popular as it was years ago, 
and as it is essentially a garden game, an exception is made 
in the matter of gowning, the most Summery attire made cap- 
tivating by lace and fluttering ribbons being deemed appro- 
priate. At figure No. 18 is illustrated a particularly appropriate 
toilette. Flowered organ- 
dy is the fabric shown in 
the skirt, the pale pink, 
yellow and green com- 
bined in the design being 
brought out by a lining 
of pale-yellow lawn. A 
graduated flounce fin- 
ished with a self-heading 
and brought up very high 
in the back gives a tablier 
appearance to the plain 
portion of the skirt, the 
effect being emphasized 
by several rows of Mech- 
lin lace insertion in the outline of 
the skirt. The flounce is trimmed 
with insertion and also with two 
gathered ruchings of lace. Pattern 
No. 9872, price 1s. or 25 cents, illus- 
trates the skirt. The waist, which 
associates organdy and lace net in 
its construction, is based on pattern 
: No. 9847, price 10d. or 20 cents. A 
deep, lace yoke, bluntly pointed and outlined with a ruching of 
lace, forms the upper part, the back and fronts being full and 
the fronts slightly bloused. Insertion is applied in encircling 
rows on the waist and on the sleeves below the double caps, 
which are also trimmed with insertion. The standing collar 
matches the yoke. Yellow silk is laid full about the waist and 
arranged in a bow with ends at the left side of the front. 

The sewing on all costumes for outdoor sports should be firm 
and should preferably be done by machine. Accidents are fre- 
quently due to a ripped stitch or.two, which may become 
entangled with one’s bicycle—if, the wearer is)awheel—or catch 
upon any obstacle in the path. 
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“DE BIG SINGIN’ AT SHADY GROVE.” 


By JESSIE BEENE WINSTON. 


‘You, Rastus Bonaparte, leggo dat rooster’s tail. Shak- 
spere, git outen de ash barrel. Climb offen dat fence Mahala 
Daffodil, and come heah, the whole tribe ob you. I reckon you 
has dun fuhgot dat we is gwine to de big singin’ at Shady 
Grove, by de way yo’ ’uns is kickin’ up yo’ heels.” 

At mention of the ‘‘ big singin’” a yell of delight went up 
from the dusky crew, which gathered around the ample form of 
their mother standing in the cabin door. 

‘* Wha gran’daddy ?” questioned one of the flock. 

‘“‘ Jest listen at Brutus Cesar axin wha gran’daddy, when he 
know wha he gone?’ ‘* Gran’daddy git up ’fo’ daylight an’ tuck 
de waggin an’ mules to git dat putty yaller gal.” ‘‘ Whoopee. 
chilluns, dat gal ain’t sixteen till nex’ Fo’th ob July, an’ maybe 
she be ouh gran’mammy.”’ 

A cuff on the ear from the urchin’s mammy brought his remarks 
to a sudden termination. She looked about ready to administer 
another reprimand if need be. The children retreated under 


her indignant glance, and Dilsy addressed them in wrathful tones. ~ 


‘“ Now, jest hush dat talk. Ill weah de las’ one ob you out, 
dat I will. °’Ca’se ef dah is one ting I hates to talk ’bout, it is 
de way yo’ gran’daddy cahies on wid dese young gals. Some 
ob dem is so brak dat chahcoal would make a white ma’k on dem. 
Dan’el Webster, button up Lizy Jane’s dress. Move when I 
speaks, suh. Gawge Washin’ton, you an’ Rastus Bonaparte 
wash outen de same pan. No diffunce ef de watah is brack. 
It coulden be no other coloh. Artalissa, comb de knots outen 
Brutus Ceesar’s ha’r. Fly roun’ heah. It mos’ time fub gran’- 
daddy to come.” 

If there was one thing Dilsy prided herself upon more than 
another, it was the fine names she had given her boys. She had 
named them after great characters, hoping they would develop 
some of the traits of those illustrious individuals. It is true 
she had made some slight variations, but she considered them 
improvements and thought she might consult her taste so far 
without breaking the spell that might be in a more powerful 
combination. 

Artalissa, having completed her neat toilet of white muslin 
and pink ribbons, climbed upon a box and looked out through 
the open shutter to reconnoitre. A little cloud of dust was ris- 
ing inthe distance. As it came nearer doubt became a certainty, 
and Artalissa clapped her hands gleefully. ‘‘ Yondah come 
gran’daddy. Yondah come gran’daddy.” A chorus of young 
voices took up the words as little pickaninnies swarmed out of 
doors to view the triumphal approach. 

Up drove the couple—black December and shiny May. Uncle 
Pete looked as if he felt his importance. The beaver hat and 
velvet waistcoat of three decades or more ago, which he wore, 
contributed to this feeling. These two articles of apparel were 
brought forth only on extraordinary occasions. By his side sat 
a young mulatto, gorgeously arrayed in red cheesecloth finished 
off with yellow ribbons. Upon the hay in the wagon-bed the 
darkies clustered around their mammy. Uncle Pete and the 
bright enslaver of his affections, Emeline Baker, occupied the 
high seat in front; and away they went to attend an all-day 
singing given by the colored people of Shady Grove. 

The latter worthy individuals a few weeks previous had 
in a body attended ‘‘ Chillun’s Day ’’ at Pine Bluff. They were 
so royally entertained that they prolonged their visit to several 
days, to the secret discomfiture of more than one host. When 
at length the time for departure arrived, the visitors had been 
loud in their expressions of appreciation and had urged the 
Pine Bluff brethren to give them an early opportunity to return 
their hospitality. The latter were as eager that their friends in 
the neighboring town should not remain long under obligations 
to them; they were on the alert to take advantage of an occa- 
sion to balance accounts, and they thought the time had come 
when they heard of the ‘‘ Big Singin’’’ to be at Shady Grove. 

So this beautiful Sunday morning found darkies, in almost 
every style of conveyance imaginable and some afoot, going 
toward Shady Grove, twelve miles distant. Many good-natured 
remarks were exchanged along the way. 

‘* Mawnin, Sis’ Dilsy. How you fin’ yo’se’f dis mawnin ?” 

‘* Jest tol’able, thanky, Sis’ ’Tildy.” 

“I wuz tucken wid a mis’ry in my back yistiddy, but I 


bleeged to come to-day. 
you habin a big time.’’ 

‘‘] guess de Shady Grove folks will fahly spread deyselves 
to-day.”” rejoined Dilsy. ‘‘1 ‘lowed I'd put up a basket ob 
pervisions, but daddy say dey be onsulted ef we do dat.” 

‘‘In co’se dey would, atter dey beg us so to come an’ est 
wid dem.” 

Sis’ ’Tildy moved on, and an old couple in a rickety buggy 
approached. ‘** Clah to gracious,” said the woman in an under- 
tone to her husband, ‘‘ef yondah ain’t Uncle Pete, big as life, 
settin up by dat sassy Baker gal. Dey ain’t no fool lack a ol’ 
fool. Dat sho is the truf. I jest know Dilsy could bite a nail 


I couldn’ stay ’way an’ de rest ob 


‘in two, an’ look at dem youngens what capers dey is cuttin’ 


behin’ his back. Mawnin, Sis’ Dilsy. Mawnin, Uncle Pete. 
an’ Em’line. Uncle Pete, you gwine be de younges’ man on de 
groun’ to-day, an’ all de gals will pull ha’r ober you.” 

Uncle Pete nodded a smiling assent, and Emeline giggled. 

They passed pedestrians who had red bandanas streaming 
from their pockets and gay knots of ribbon pinned about their 
persons, indicating the holiday mood. Some announced that 
they had not eaten since the night before, in order to be more 
fully prepared for the bountiful repast awaiting them. Others 
said they had brought a change of apparel to spend several 
days, if duly pressed. 

Uncle Pete kept silence through the greater part of the jour- 
ney, now and then turning to gaze at the vision of ebon loveli- 
ness beside him. The children were intent upon mischief. in 
spite of Dilsy’s efforts to suppress them. When her head was 
turned, Shakspere lightly slipped his hand in his grandfather's 
pocket and removed a bundle of red stick candy, which he slyly 
divided among his companions. Uncle Pete heard the crunch- 
ing behind him and turned about to find the cause. He saw the 
sweets intended for Emeline’s delectation fast disappeuring. 
‘‘Ef dat don’t beat the worl’. You onery lil’ niggahs! You 
sagacitate roun’ my pockets same us ef dey wuz de cupboard. 
I’s gwine gib you a beatin’ to-night dat will fetch ebbery kink 
straight as a shingle.” 

This dire prospect did not inspire them with the dread 
intended, because ‘‘ gran’daddy ” made many threats, but exe- 
cuted few; he had been a father to them, taking care of them 
and their mother since the death of their own father. The 
party at length arrived at Shady Grove. Uncle Pete drove 
under a spreading tree and hitched his team. ‘* Now, Dilsy. 
tuhn dese youngens loose an’ let dem go wha dey will, so dey 
gits outen my sight.’””, Turning to Emeline with a clumsy show 
of galiantry, he said, ‘‘ Miss Em’line, I will hab de pleasure ob 
*scortin’ you into de meetin’ house.”’ 

The singing had already commenced. A large concourse of 
the natives of the place was present, and the incoming tide of 
visitors filled the house to its utmost capacity, while full volumes 
of sound threatened to remove the roof at every breath. There 
was 8 stir of commotion at each new arrival from Pine Bluff. 
‘‘Huh,” said one with a contemptuous sniff. ‘‘I wouldn' go 
wha’ I wa’n’t axed.” ‘* Don’t dey tink dey look fine? I bet 
dey been sabin up yx mont’s to make dis show.” 

Tbe melodious voices rose and fell in perfect measure, one 
stalwart young fellow standing in the midst of the singers beat- 
ing time: ‘‘Tha’s a Prow-Wheel Tuhnin In My Haht” gave 
place to an admonition to board ‘‘ De Gospel Train,” then an 
entreaty ‘‘Let Me In De Life-Boat.” ‘Are You Ready ?' 
was followed by the assurance, ‘1’ll Be Tha In De Morning.” 
‘‘Good-bye, City of Babylon’ was the grand finale. 

By this time the inner man felt a need of something more 
substantial than song, and the intermission for dinner was a wel- 
come diversion. The Shady Grove darkies made a rush for their 
respective baskets, carefully avoiding the delegation from Pine 
Bluff. These poor unfortunates looked on hungrily from a dis- 
tance—too much abashed to speak. ‘‘ Well,’’ at last said Aunt 
Sephrona Miller, who was generally the spokesman among (be 
Pine Blufiites, ‘‘ ef dis aint de beatenest carryin’ on I ebber see. 
Heah I di’n’t eat no breakfus, sabin up fo’ dis. I'll hab mo’ 
sense nex’ time.” 

‘* Dey won’t be no nex’ time fuh.me,” chimed in another, 
‘‘T’]l nebber set foot on-dis \groun*no-mo’.” 
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Hasty preparations to leave the unfriendly spot were going 
xm. ‘I's boun’ to gib dem a piece ob my min’ 'fo’ I moves 
»uten my tracks,” said Aunt Sephrona. ‘‘ Heah,” brandishing 
1er baggy umbrella to call attention, ‘‘gib me yo’ ’tention, ef 
“ou can tuhn loose dem victuals long ’nough, yo’ low-lived scum 
»b de yearth. We am jest bout to wipe de dust ob dis heath- 
*nish place offen ouh feet an’ circumnavigate to’ds home—to 
xuh own Pine Bluff, wha you finds folks dat is folks. Dey 
ion’t run in on peoples an’ spen’ fouh and five days when dey 
\In’t wanted. We axed you kin’ly to come and meet wid us on 
“hillun’s Day, not spectin you tu stay a week. When you go 
way you fahly git on yo’ knees an’ beg us to come to de nex’ 
xig to-do yo’all has; which we cordin’ly do, an’ dis am de way 
le ongrateful set ob you treat us.” 

*- But, Sistah,” interposed a gray-headed dignitary, ‘‘ atter de 
vig *casion at Pine Bluff we di’n't ‘low you would set much sto’ 
»y Oub singin’ and we wa’nt spectin you. Dah ain’t ’nough 
© gO roun’ heah. You ain’t been singin’ an’ we has, Dah is 
1uffen to makea man hongry lak singin’.” 

** You might hab showed de willin’ min’. You’un’s has been 
singin’ ’bout a place you need’nt spect to reach. No, suh! De 
as’ one ob you is gwine wha it will be hot ’nough to roast a 
ater roun’ you, any time.’? And with this parting thrust Aunt 
3ephrona turned on her heels and joined in the bustle of leave- 
aking. 

Eager as had been their desire to come, it could not compare 
with their anxiety to get away ; an anxiety that was augmented 
avy the hunger which the tempting food displayed before their 
2yes cruelly tantalized. The lash was applied to reluctant 
yeasts, and soon a cloud of dust, with here and there a sorrow- 
‘ul straggler, was all that was left to tell of the recent invasion 
ipon Shady Grove. 

Uncle Pete’s brow wore a cloud. ‘‘ Dis way ob runnin’ 
‘oun’ on Sunday an’ makin’ a picnic ob it ain’t right, nohow.” 

Brutus Cesar and Rastus Bonaparte were sitting just behind 
Uncle Pete and Emeline. They amused themselves by toying 
with the high, board seat and removed tbe wooden pins that se- 
cured it to the wagon-bed. All went well until they reached a 
3teep descent. The mules started down this with ever increasing 
speed ; the board slipped forward, at once, and before the 
astonished couple seated upon it realized what had happened 
they were sitting in the middle of the road staring at each other. 
Meantime, the mules had become frightened and, feeling no 
restraining hand, rushed on without stopping, until they had 
reached the fence around Uncle Pete’s cabin. The wagon 
bumped its human freight up and down to such an extent that 
it was something of a relief to each piece as the load was depos- 
ited at intervals slong the route. Emeline looked after the fast 
receding vehicle and then burst into tears, at the same time 
exclaiming, ‘‘ You mean ol’ t’ing. 
all on *count ob you. I wish I nebber laid eyes on you.” 

** You is goin’ too fas’. Wha-fuh could I he’p dat seat a-slidin’ 
off? I’s huht wusser dan you is, an’ jest look at dat hat! Ol’ 
marster gimme dat hat, an’ I’s sorrier fuh it been ruint dan I 
is fuh anyt’ing else.”’ 


Emeline thought her grievances were being treated too lightly, - 


and this fact further exasperated her. ‘I di’n’t wanter come 
wid you, nohow, but mammy made me. Shesay maybe you 
wanter to talk to me bout huh.” 

Uncle Pete glared at her from under his shaggy eyebrows. 
‘“Don’ kick till you is spurred. I don’ want you, ner yo’ 
mammy, nary one. You can’t bake a hoecake to suit me, an’ 
yo’ foots is too big. Ebery step you took you'd shake de house 
and knock my dishes offen de she’f.”” If any one had hinted in 
Uncle Pete’s hearing, a few hours before, that Emeline’s feet 
were of anything but fairy-like proportions, he would have given 
the statement an indignant denial. 

Someone riding a mule approached them. Emeline looked up 
and saw one whose company she had declined for that day in 
favor of Uncle Pete’s. Baxter Jones took in the situation at a 
glance, and it seemed to afford him a deal of satisfaction to see 
his lady-love prostrated in the dust. 

_ ** Oh, Mistah Jones, do please lemme git up behin’ you. 
ol’ man has mos’ been the deaf ob me.” 

Baxter determined to be avenged. ‘‘ W’y, Miss Em’line, is 

dis de way you an’ Uncle Pete is windin’ up de big singin’? 


Dis 
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Uncie Pete, is you still playin’ mumble-peg at yo’ time ob life ? 
But 1 don’t b’lieve I would hab set flat down in de road.”’ 

Uncle Pete generally bad a ready retort, but his wits failed 
him for once; he could do nothing but rise wearily and lean 
against the fence. 

‘‘Mumble-peg, nuffin,” said Emeline, ‘‘we is heah ’ca’se 
dem young rascals made de waggin seat slip and frow us out. 
I jest hope dey mos’ got dey necks broke ’fo’ dey wuz frough 
wid it. Mistah Jones, please take me home.”’ 

‘‘Miss Em’line, I lacks to 'com’date de ladies, but Uncle Pete 
engaged yo’ comp’ny fuh de day, an’ I’s feared | mought huht 
his feelin’s.”’ 

‘* Haint got no feelin’s. 
I fell fum dat waggin.”” 

‘‘ Den,” said Baxter, ‘“‘ you gib in fuh me to take huh?” 

‘‘Mistah Jones, it will be doin’ me a gratuitous favor if you 
will take dis woman home. She boahs wuss dan gimlets, an’ I’s 
tireder dan ef I had mauled rails all day, hard as I could clip it.” 

Baxter showed two rows of white teeth, as he turned to 
Emeline. 

‘*Em'line, you slighted me, fuh dis ol’, rusty coon dat make 
fun ob you to yo’ face.” 

‘‘Mammy make me do it, Baxter. But I nebber will slight 
you no mo’. Oh, please take me home,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘my 
foot is swellin’.”’ 

‘Pity ef dem foots git any bigger,” growled Uncle Pete. 

‘¢ Em’line, ef I takes you under my pertection, it must be fuh 
good an’ all. What I means is dat you must promise to mah’y 
me ’fo’ I he’ps you. You has fooled wid me long ’nough.” 

While Emeline hesitated, Baxter flicked his mule, aa if to ride 
on. ‘‘ Den I will leab you hesh to eat de dust.” 

‘* Baxter, don’t leab me, an’ [ll mah’y you any time you say.” 

‘* Den I say to morrer, quick as I can git de license, 'ca’se dey 
ain’t much ’pendence in you gals.” Baxter helped to swing 
Emeline up behind him. ‘* Uncle Pete, I would love to take 
you along, but dis critter wuz jest built fuh two.” 

As they rode away, Emeline airily threw a kiss over her 
shoulder to which Uncle Pete responded by a shake of his 
clenched fist, at the same time mumbling his toothless gums, 
He then pulled himself together and plodded homeward. When 
within a mile of his cabin he came upon Dilsy seated by the - 
roadside, in the midst Of her family. The dilapidated appear- 
ance of the group contrasted painfully with that with which 
they had gone forth that morning. Brutus Ceesar’s head had 
developed a bump unknown to phrenologists. Rastus Bonaparte 
looked as if he had met his Waterloo. Shakspere could hardly 
have presented a worse plight had he passed through a wind- 
mill. His left arm rested in a sling made from the remains of 
Artalissa’s white dress. Gawge Washin’ton appeared to have 
had a lively encounter with the enemy and to be feeling worse 
in consequence. Daniel Webster alone possessed a placid coun- 
tenance. Fortunately for him, he had dropped on an unwilling 
cushion in the shape of Rastus Bonaparte. 

Uncle Pete looked them over. His wounded spirit seemed 
to find some comfort in the woe-begone spectacle they presented. 
At length he spoke: ‘‘ Dis what cum fum yo’ meanness. I done 
fuhgot what two boys wuz settin to’ds de front of dat waggin. 
Which two am it? I gwine limber you up some mo’.”” Silence 
followed. ‘* Well, I'll whup all of you so as to be sho!” and 
taking a knife from his pocket, Uncle Pete proceeded to cut a 
hickory limb. 

Brutus Cesar began to whimper. ‘‘Gran’daddy, please let 
us off dis time. We is sore as a bile all ober.”’ 

‘¢T’s dat much better pleased,” was the grim reply. Uncle 
Pete thought it his duty to first disturb Daniel Webster’s equa- 
nimity, and he passed from him to the others, plying the rod 
with impartiality. The wood echoed with vocal sounds, some- 
what different from those that regaled them earlier in the day. 
The little procession then took .up its march, with Uncle Pete 
at the head. Home had never seemed so dear to them before. 

As they filed through the gate, Uncle Pete turned and. raising 
his finger in warning, said, ‘‘ De fust one dat name Shady Grove 
to me will mos’ git de life beat out ob him. And de one dat 
name dat big-footed Baker gal will jest natchelly be strung up 
by de neck, an’ don’ you fuhgit it.” 

JESSIE BEENE WINSTON. 


Dey wuz all knocked outen me when 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


You have all played croquet on the lawn with mallet and ball 
and many of you, probably, are skilful players, even though 
you may not have mastered the game scientifically. After a 
romp in the fields you are glad to come back to the garden for 
@ quiet game, in which ever so many of you may play at one 
time. We have here a game of croquet, but it is somewhat 
different from the ordinary game. It is an indoor game, a 
diversion for rainy days when outdoor games are out of the 
question. 

First of all you must manufacture a ‘‘lawn,”? which may con- 
sist of a smooth oblong board with a rather deep frame, or you 
may simply make a wood frame and fasten it to a table. 
Cover the lawn, as we will call it, smoothly with green cloth or 
felt; then make wickets of wire and secure them to the lawn 
as shown in the illustration, running in a stake at each end, just 
as in a rea] game of croquet. A number is given each wicket, 
and the player who scores the highest number within a certain 
number of shots is the winner of the game. 

Instead of mallets, use the hands, the balls being small enough 
to be held easily between 
the fingers. Place the ball 
between the bent thumb and 
first finger, which is crooked 
to hold the ball, and with 
the thumb send the ball out 
over the lawn with a snap 
suflicient to give it speed. The 
wickets marked with the 
highest numbers are so placed 
as to be rather difficult to 
reach, and the effort to reach 
them lends interest to the 
game. It requires a steady 
and a sure aim to play this 
game well. for it is not quite 
as easy asit looks. Youcould 
roll the balls, if you like, but 
snapping them as at first de- 
scribed gives more life to 
the game. 

As meny as like may play 
at this indoor game, and it 
will be well to have the balls 
of different color. I wonder 
which sort of croquet my lit- 
tle people will prefer? No 
doubt you will all agree in 
declaring that both are amusing. 
to have learned a new game. 


But. of course, you are glad 





BED-TIME STORIES FROM GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
G@DIPUS AND THE SPHINX. 


No wonder that the inhabitants of Thebes, the great Egyptian 
city, lived in fear and dread of the Sphinx, the terrible monster 
which afflicted it. Just fancy, Daphne, it had the body of a 
lion, the head of a woman, the wings and claws of a bird and 
the tail of a serpent! Surely a beast to strike fear to the heart 
even of the bravest. You have somewhere seen a picture of it, 
no doubt. It was sent to Thebes by Juno, the wife of Jupiter, 
to punish the wickedness of King Laius. 

But you shall hear how the Sphinx was overpowered. The 
Oracle of Delphi, upon being consulted about the future of the 
infant son of King Laius, predicted that some day this son 
would slay his own father. marry his mother and thus secure 
the throne for himself. Laius, terrified at the utterance of the 
Oracle, gave orders to a servant to destroy the child. The 
servant. thouch averse to committing so cruel a deed, yet dared 
not wholly disobey the King’s orders. He took the child away 
into the woods, pierced his ankles that he might recognize him 
if he saw the child again, and tied him to a tree, hurrying away 
lest the child’s cries would prove too much for his soft heart. 
No one questioned him on his return, and it seemed as if the 
Oracle would prove false: but the Fates were not to be tricked 
thus. Not very long after a shepherd in search of a stray lamb 
was attracte:’ by the strange cries and on discovering the child 





carried him to Polybus, King of Corinth, who having no so: 


of his own, gladly adopted him. The queen and her maids took 


him in charge at once, bathed his bruised limbs and called bim 
(Edipus, which in Greek signifies swollen foot. 

(Edipus grew to manhood, when one day at a banquet some 
one hinted to him that he was not really the son of Kinz 
Polybus. This made him so angry that he at once consulted 
the Delphic Oracle to learn the truth. He was told that he was 
fated to slay his father and marry his mother; but as to who 
his parents really were the Oracle had nothing to say. He. 
therefore, hastened from Corinth, fearful that be might commit 
the crimes against the King and Queen. whom he supposed were 
his parents. At a narrow crossroads a chariot in which wa: 
seated an old man came towards him. The road was too nar- 
row for two chariots, and the attendant of the aged man 
haughtily bade (@dipus go back. This he refused to do; angry 
words followed, and finally Gidipus killed both the attendam 
and his master, who was really no other than King Laius. 

Thus was one part of the awful prophecy fulfilled, though 
unknown to (édipus. He 
travelled on to Thebes, where 
the people were in grief over 
the death of their King and 
in greatest alarm over the de 
stroying monster, the Sphinx. 
who lay crouching on a rock 
at the city gate, and whe 
would let no one pass witl- 
out putting a riddle to him. 
And the Sphinx promis 
safety to him who succeeded 
in guessing it and death te 
him who failed. dipus. 
who cared little for his own 
life with such a fate hangins 
over him as the Oracle pre. 
dicted, sought out the cres. 
ture, who spoke the follo«- 
ing words, warning him tha’ 
his life was in danger should 
he fail to interpret them : 


“ Tell me, what animal is tha 
Which has four feet at mer. 
ing bright, 
Has two at noon, and the 
at night?” 


It did not take Gdipus long to reason out that man in infaxc 
creeps on hands and knees—that is, on all fours; in manhooi 


- walks upright, on two feet; and in old age needs the aid of 5 


staff, thus having three feet. Filled with rage at having th 
secret discovered, the Sphinx cast herself from the rock anv 
perished. In this way, then, was Thebes delivered of its mco- 
ster. Sograteful were the Thebans to Cidipus that. according t 
the promise to whoever should solve the riddle, they rewarded 
him by marrying him to their queen, Jocasto, und made him 
their King. 

Innocently enough on the part of G£dipus. as well as that o! 
the Thebans, the second part of the prophecy was fultilled 
The king and queen lived in peace for many years, but at la 
famine and plague came over the land. This lasted so long that 
the people sought the Oracle for a means to rid the land of it o 
to discover its cause at least. The crimes of (Edipus were laid 
bare by the Oracle and said to be the cause of disaster. Jocast 
in her great misery took her life, and Gdipus in a fit of ma¢ 
ness blinded himself and left his throne and country. The: 
Thebes became rid of its pestilence. 

Only one of Cdipus’ daughters, Antigone, remained wit 
her father, wandering from place to place. and she car: 
for him until he died. What a sad and awful fate for po 
C(:dipus! | 

The Sphinx symbolizes silence. In Egypt to this day ther 
are representations of Sphinxes carved in stone. You will ir 
member, Daphne, that the Sphinx, which really looks wise sp- 
majestic if you examine its-face, is a figure in Egyptian arci: ’ 
tecture and ornament. 
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CONDUCTED By Mrs. CADWALADER JONES. 


TRAVELLING ALONE. 


Women and young girls go about by themselves much more 
han they used to, and are thus necessarily brought into con- 
act with strangers in a way which makes some modification 
+f ordinary social rules obligatory. It should be remembered, 
1owever, that these rules, like a piece of elastic, only stretch 
recause 8 strain is put upon them, and the more a woman 
ravels alone as though she were walking quietly in the street, 
‘he surer she will be of not having mistakes made about her. 
.f she is to be more than a very short time in a train, for in- 
‘tanae, she should wear a suitable dress which may be washed, 
or, at least, well brushed, at the end of the journey, a hat 
vithout too much fancy trimming, which she should keep 
spon her head, and gloves which should be allowed to remain 
ipon her hands, as the spectacle of hair becoming full of dust 
S time goes on and fingers more and more grimy is cer- 
ainly anything but attractive and quite unnecessary, a sim- 
te hat and cheap gloves being within the means of anyone 
vho can afford to travel. There is nothing as to which 
veople differ more widely than about the ventilation of rail- 
vay cars; one prefers to suffer any amount of heat in order 
.o keep comparatively clean, while another must have as much 
\ir as possible, dust or no dust. But as all have equal rights, 
ve have no business to decide for ourselves without consult- 
ng our neighbors, and it is extremely impolite to open a win- 
low without asking the occupant of the seat behind if it will 
xe unpleasant, especially, as even with a wire gauze screen 
-inders fly in, and always on a slant, so that the person behind 
‘ets the full benefit of them. If a girl has to ask the question 
»f a man, she should do so quite simply and gravely, without 
ny foolish giggling or consciousness, and while it would be 
-bsurd to insist that people must travel together in close com- 
sanionship for hours without speaking to each other, a woman, 
specially a young one, cannot be too careful as to chance ac- 
uaintances of this kind. There is no harm in accepting the 
oan of a newspaper or book during a tedious journey, but 
inder no circumstances should one take a present of fruit, 
andy or anything of that sort from a stranger, and it is 
Iways better to leave an impression of having been cold and 
tiff rather than too familiar. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Marble Faun.—There is no rule as to the frequency with which peo- 
le should entertain, as that depends entirely upon their surroundings 
nd circumstances, but once a month would certainly not be too often. 


B. B. B.—Please read the notice ‘To Correspondents” which 
ppears on page v of this issue. 1. A woman should always walk 
n the right side of a man, and if he gives her his arm, it should be the 
ght one, as in modern days he is not likely to need it free to wield a 
word. In the street some men mukea point of always keeping on the 
de of the curbstone, but that isa survival of habit from old times, 

‘hen there was no raised sidewalk, and is now unnecessary. 2. There 
.not the least reason why a young man should take you by the arm 
‘hen walking with you, nor offer his arm when going up or down steps. 
| the steps are slippery, he should hold out his hand and you may 
rasp it to keep your footing, just as you would on a stecp hill-side. 
Fith @ little tact you will probably be able to set him right on these 
ints, but if you have to walk for any distance in the streets after 
irk, it is customary and often more convenient to take a man’s arm. 
A woman always goes first into any room, or into a church or theatre, 
‘nless there should happen to be a great crowd, in which case a man 
‘ould naturally precede her. 4. Informial letters and notes are usually, 
ad correctly, written on both sides of the sheet of paper. 
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C. Mc. M.:—Your problem as to a suitable 
present for a physician who has been ex- 
tremely kind in his care of you, and yet 
whose personal tastes and surroundings you 
do not know, 18 one which must often have 
puzzled others. It will probably be possible, 
now that you are better, to lead the conversa- 
tion during one of his visits so that you may 
find out whether he cares for reading any 
particular kind of books, or if in his holidays 
he likes to go off into the woods, or to follow 
any form of sport. Books are always wel- 
come if they treat of a favorite subject, and if 
you can find something which has no refer- 
ence to his profession he will surely be pleased. 
But whatever you choose, avoid inkstands, 
walking-sticks and sofa-cushions, as the chances are that he has already 
received more than enough of these from former grateful patients. 


Miss Y.—If you have received an invitation to a card party given to 
celebrate a wooden wedding, the fact being announced in the note, 
and you mean to go, it will be in good taste to send some trifling 
present, always of wood, on the day of the party, with your card, for 
if people take the trouble to keep such anniversaries, they like to have 
their friends notice them. Carved forks and spoons for salad, small 
stands for holding a few books, a table and the ever useful photo- 
graph-frames are among the presents suitable for such occasions 
which may easily be found in wood. 


arene SF On general principles a woman sits at the right of 9 
man, and the lady whom the host takes in to dinner is usually placed 
there; but in arranging a table it is often necessary to put a woman at a 
man’s left in order to bring congenial people together. 2. The old-fush- 
ioned custom was for the ladies to troop out alone at the end of a din- 
ner, the hostess standing at the door until they had gone through and 
then bringing up the rear, but now the men more frequently give 
their arms again to the women and take them back to the drawing- 
room. This is certainly more courteous and more convenient if 
the men go into another room to smoke At the moment of leaving 
the table the woman moves out first and waits for her companion 
to offer his arm as soon as there is room enough for them to stand 
abreast. 3. Your question as to the best way of keoping up a con- 
versation with a young lady who is too reserved to take her fair share 
of it isa hard one to answer off-hand, but you might try telling her 
of something which has happened or describing some place wlere 
vou have recently been, as it often happens that when a shy girl is 
not made to feel she must make a remark every minute she becomes 
interested in listening and finally asks questions and talks quite 
naturally. 4. At a wedding the bride always cuts the bride’s cake. 
It is not usual to have a groom’s cake as well, but if there be one, the 
groom should certainly cut it, as he and the bride are the most import- 
tant persons on that important day. 


Maybdelle.—1. If the friend whom you are visiting gives a party in 
your honor, the guests will bid you good afternoon or evening when 
they go away, as they do her, and if they say they are glad to have 
had the chance of meeting you, it will be enough if you thank them 
simply; otherwise a ‘good evening” is.sufficient. 2. If a young 
man merely walks home from church with you, it is not necessary to 
thank him, as the pleasure is supposed to be on his side; but if he has 
taken you to drive or to some place of amusement, the case is rather 
different, and you may thank him and say vou have enjoyed yourself 
very much, in whatever words come to you at the time. 


B. P.—1. An invitation to luncheon always requires a reply, as the 
hostess must know for how many to have her table set. 2. Hats or 
bonnets are usually worn at luncheon, and gloves are not taken off 
until one is seated at the table. Veils, should, however, be left in the 
dressing-room or hall -with outside wraps, for nothing is more ungrace- 
ful than a veil grudgingly pushed up to allow its wearer toeat. 3. It 
ig a good old-fashioned custom to thank the hostess for a pleasant 
time on leaving her house, and although this is not always done now, 
it is well to err on the side of courtesy. 


Mrs. J. R.—Iif you were merely invited to an evening of music at a 
lady’s house, which she had lent for the occasion to the musicians, no 
answer to her was necessary, but you should call or leave @ card 
ufterwards to show that you appreciute the difference between a 
private house and a concert hall. 2. No invitation to an At Home 
needs an answer, as it only means that the hostess intends to stay in 
her house that day to see her friends if they choose to come. Such 
invitations are always formal and are usually sent out generally. 3. 
It is not always eaay to tell by the invitation whether an entertain- 
ment is to be large or small, but formal invitations are often engraved, 
with merely the name of the guest filled in, or clse written by one of 
the professional persons whose business it is to take such tasks off 
people who entertain much. Invitations in thethird person are always 
more formal than a personal note: E 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


HANDKERCHIF, WITH FRILLED BORDER. 


Fiavre No. 1—Though not strictly in the class of 
modern lace, this handkerchief is so pretty for brides, 
or anyone else, in fact, that we give it here for the 
benetit of those who desire to make one like it. The 
center is of fine India lawn and may be of mull, silk, 
muslin or grass linen. To its edge is sewn, over-and- 
over, a row of narrow, real Valenciennes insertion; 
and, in turn, to this insertion is sewn a frill of old- 
fashioned footing about two inches and three-quarter 
wide. In one corner of the center the initials or 
monugram of the owner may be worked. 


END FOR SCARF. 


Figure No. 2. — This illustration shows, in half 
size, an end in modern lace to be used in completing 
a scarf, which may be of mull or net. It is made of 
Honiton and point braids and fine filling-in stitches. 
Connecting bars are decorated at their intersections 
with spiders or rosettes. The design is appropriate 
for lace made by the yard, and may be made either 
‘in cream or pure white. . 


TIE-END. 
Fiaurzt No 38.—This pretty tie-end is very dainty 
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FIGURE No. 2.—END FOR SOARF. 





Fieure No. 3.—Tre-Enp. 


in design and when completed is appliquéed on to th 
tie, which may be of mull or net. It is made of pou! 
lace braid and a variety of delicate filling-in stitche. 
together with point de Angleterre rusettes, spiders. et. 
Tie-ends and laces may also be made of black +! 
braids, which may be obtained in various widths #i- 
qualities, | 
The May number of THe DeLingaTor contained sever- 
designs for tie-ends in modern lace, all pretty and py 
ular. One or two of them would. like figure No. > * 
this article, be handsome developed as lace by the yar 
In our book ‘‘The Art of Modern Lace-Making.” prc 
50 cents or 2s., may be seen illustrations of various bra": 
suitable for making tie-ends and lace. . 
For the information contained in this article, and 2 
for the illustrations,-our thanks;are due Sara Hadle. 
professional, lace-maker, (928 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ART OF KNITTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN ENITTING. 


«x.—Knit plain. 
p.—Purl, or as it is often called, seam. 
bl. —Piain kni knitting. 


th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus : Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round 
turow-over, or put-over as it ls frequently called, is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
one and pari one out of a stitch 

To Knit Crossed.—Insert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 


ww 


as many times as directed before going on with those detalis which foliow the next star. 


sl.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the a ht needle without knitting it. 
sl and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit the next; pass the slipped 
stitch over the knit stitch as in b nding of work 
To Bind or Cast Off.—Hither slip or knit the tiret stitch; knit the next; pase 
ots first or a bred stich over the second, ard repeat as far as directed. 
w.—Knittipg once acrogs the work when but two needles are used. 
Round.—Knitt ng on once around the work when four or more needles are used, 
as in a sock or stocking 
Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work as 
many times as directed. 


#¥ Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detaiis given between them are to be repeated 


Asan exampie: #K 2, pi, 


th o, and repeat twice more from * (or last #), means that you are to knit as follows: k 2, pi!,tho3 k2,p i, thos k 2, 
p (, th o, thus repeating the k 2, p (, th o, twice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before 


arrow. 
k' to.—-Knit 2 together. Same as h. 
f proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


DOTTED LEAF OR ENGLISH POINT LACE. 


The lace and the insertion shown at figures Nos, 1 and 2 may 
be made of any desired width by repeating the directions in 
parenthesis the requisite number of times. The lace is much 





Figure No. 1.—Dorrep Lear orn ENGLISH Pornt LACE. 
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improved by being knitted wider. 6 stitches are required for 
each repeat of that part of the pattern. 

Care should be taken to make one stitch of each ‘‘o” when 
knitting back, except in the purling in the edge of the first 
three and last two rows where ‘‘o 2’? makes one stitch. 

When making an over before a purled stitch twist the thread 
entirely around the needle, else the thread will slip off when the 
purling is made and a stitch be lost. 

Figure No. 1.—Cast on 22 stitches. 

First row.—K 3 (0, k 8, 0, n 8 to.) twice; o, k 8, o, k 2, 0 3, 
(‘‘o 2” means over twice) p 2 to. 

Second row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 6, 0, n, o, K 5, (0, k 1, 0, n, kK 1, 
n,) o, k 3. 

Third row.—K 2. n, (0, n 8 to. 0, k 8)0 2, p 14,0 2, p 2 
to., loop on 5 new stitches. 

Fourth row.—O, k 5, o, n, 0, k 7, 0, k 1,0, k6 (0, n, k 1, 0, 
o, Kk 1),0, n, k 2. 

Fifth row. —K 8, (0, k 3, 0, n 8 to.,) 0 2, p 26. 

Sixth row.—O, k 7, 0, k 1, 0, k 9,0, k 1 1, o, k 9 (0, kK 1, 0, n, 
k 1, n), 0, k 8, 

row. —K 2, n, (0, n 8 tu., o, k 8) 0 2, p 32. 

Highth row.—O, k 9, 0, n, k 2, n, n, k 3, 0, n, o, k 8, n, n, k 
3 (o, n, k 1, By OK 1) 0, n, k 2. 

Ninth row.—K 8. (o, k 3, 0, n 3 to.,) 0 2, p 81. 

Tenth row.—O, n, k 2, 0, n, k 8, 0, k 2, n,n, k 1,0, 0,0,k 
1,n 8 to, n3 to, k 1,0 (0, k 1,0, n, Kk 1, n.), o, k 8. 

Eleventh row.—K 2, n, (0, n 8 to., o, k 8) 0 2, p 28. 

Twelfth row.—O, n, k 1, n, n, k 2. O, D, 1, D, o, 0, n, n, k 1, 
o, k 1, (0, n, Kk 1, n, 0, k 1) 0, n, k 2. 

Thirteenth row. —K 8, (o, k 3, 0, n 8 to.,) 0, k 8, o 2, 
p 

Fourteenth row.—O, n 8 times, 0, k 1,0, k 2, n, (0, k 1, 0, 
n, k 1, 0) 0, k 8. 





Fifteenth row.—K 2, n, (0, n 8 to., 0, K 8) 0, n 8 to., 0, k 8, 
o 2, p 9. 

Siateenth row.—O, k 1, n, n, n 4 to., 0, n, Kk 1, n, 0, k 1 (0, 
pn, k 1, n, 0, kK 1) 0, n, K 2. 

Seventeenth row.—K 8, (0, k 8, 0, n 8 to.,) o, k 8, 0, 





Fieure No. 2. —Dorrep LEAF OB ENGLISH PoINT INSERTION. 


n 8 to., o, k 1, o 2, p 5. Take up with the left needle 
two loops at the side of the edge, o 2, purl 2 loops together. 

Eighteenth row.—O 2, p 2 to, n, 2 8 to., o, k 8, 0, k 1. 0, 
n, k 1, n, (0, k 1, 0. n. K 1, n) o,K 8. 

Nineteenth row.—K 2, n, (0, n 8 to, o, k 8) 0, n 8 to., 0, 
k 8, 0. 08 to. 0, D, 
k 1, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Twentieth row.— 
O 2,p 23 to., k 1, n, 
o, k 1, 0. n, k 1, 2 
o. k 1 (0, n, k 1,2, 
o, k 1) 0, n, k 2. 


Pay 


104 


DOTTED LEAF OR 
ENGLISH POINT 
INSERTION. 


Fieure No. 2.— 
Cast on 25 stitches. 

First row.—K 8, 
(o. k 1, 0, n, Kk 1, 
n)o,k 1.0, k 5,0, 
k 1, 0, k 1, (0. k 2, 
n, o, k 1)0,k 8. 

Second row. — K 
3, (0, k 3, 0, n 8 
to.,) 0 2, p 4, 0 2, 
p 7, 0, k 2, (o, n8 
to., 0, kK 3) 0, k 3. 

Third row.—K 8, (n, k 1, n, o, K1,) 0, n, k 2, 0, k 8, 0, 
n, o, k 8, (o, k 1, 0, n, kK 1, n) k 8. 

Fourth row.—K 8, (n 8 to., o, K 8) o 2, p 15, 0, n 8 to., (0, 
k 8. o, n 8 to.,) k 8. 
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Hifth row.—K 8, (0, k 1, 0, n, k 2) 0, k 8, 0, k 1, 0, k 8, n, 
k 4, 0, k 1, 0, k 5, (0, k 2, n, 0, k 1,) 0, k 8. 

Sizth row.—K 8, (0, k 8, 0, n 3 to.,) 0 3, p 24, (0, n 8 to., 0, 
k 3) o, k 8. 

Seventh row.—K 8, (n, k 1, 0, 0, k 1) o, k 5, 0, n, 0, k 2, n, 
n,n, k 1, 0, n, o, k 8, (0, kK 1, 0, n, k 1, n) k 3. 

Highth row.—K_ 3, (n 3 to., 0, Kk 8) 0 2, p 25, (0, k 3,0, 0 8 
to.,) k 8. 

Ninth row.—K 8, (0, k 1,0, n, k 1, n) 0, k 7, 0, n 8 times, 
k 3, n, Kk 4, (o, k 2, n, o, k 1) 0, k 8. 

Tenth row.—K 8, (0, k 8, 0, 08 to.,) p 28, (n 8 to., 0, k 8) 
o, k 3. 

Eleventh row.--K 8, (n, k 1, n, 0, kK 1) 0, k 9, n 6 times, k 1, 
o, k 1, (0, k 1, 0, n, kK 1, n) k 8. 

Twelfth row.—K 8, (n 8 to., 0, k 8) 0, n, 0, p 16, (0, k 3, 0, 
n3to)k3. 
Thirteenth row.—K 3, (0, k 1, 0, n, k 1,n)0, kK 8, n,n, k 2, 
n 4 times, 0, k 1, (0, n, K 1, n, 0, Kk 1) 0, k 8. 

Fourteenth row.—K 8, (0, k 3,0, n 8 nO: On 8, o 2, p 12, 
(n 8 to., 0, k 8) o, k 8. 

Fifteenth row.—K 8, (no, k 1, n, 0, k 1)0, n 6 times, 0, k 1, 
o, k 2, n, (0, k 1, 0, n, kK 1, n) kK 8. 

Sixteenth row.—K 8, (n 8 to., o, k 8) 0, n 8 to., 0, k 3, 0 2, 
p 6, (o, k 3, o, n 8 to.) k 3. 

Seventeenth row.—K 8, (o, k 1, 0, n, k 1, 0) n 8 times, o, n, 
k1,n, 0, k 1, (0, n, kK 1, n, 0, kK 1) 0, kK 8. 

Highteenth row.—K 8, (0, k 3, 0,n 3 to.) 0, k 8, 0,0 8 to., 
p 4, (o, n 8 to., 0, 8) 0, k 8. 

Nineteenth row.— 8, * (n, k 1, n, o, K 1) 0, repeat from * 8 
times, n, k 1, n, k 38. 
Twentieth row.—K 8, (n 8 to., 0, k 3) 0, n 8 to., o 3, p 8, 0, 
n 8 to., (0, k 8, o, n 8 to.) K 8. 
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CRESCENT LACE. 


Freurs No. 3.—Use linen thread. Cast on 21 stitches, retain 
all ‘‘overs’’ as stitches. 

First row.—O 2 (‘‘o 2” means over twice), p 2 to.; 
to., twice; k 3.0 3 times; p2 to., 3 times. 

Second row.—O 2, p 2 to.; k 4,0 3 times; p 2 to., 8 times: 
O, p 2 to., twice. 

Third row.—O 2, p 2 to. ; 0, p 3 to, twice; k 5, o 3 times; p 
2 to., 3 times. 

Fourth row.—O 2, p 2 to,; k 6,0 3 times; p 2 to., 8 times: 
0, p 2 to., twice. 

Fifth row.—O 2, p 2 to.; 0, p 2 to., twice; k 7.03 times: p 
2 to., 3 times. 

Sixth row.—O 2, p 2 to.; bind off 7,0 3 times; p 2 to., 8 times: 
0, p 2 to., twice. 

h row.—O 2, P 2 to.; 0, p 2 to., twice; k 2,0 8 times; p 

2 to., 3 times. 

Eighth row.—O 2, p 2 to.; 
p 2 to., twice. 

Ninth row.—O 2, p2 to.; 0, p 2 to., twice; k 4, o 3 times; p 
2 to., § times. 

Tenth row.—O 2, p 2 to.; k 5, 0 3 times; p 2 to., 8 times; o, 
p 2 to., twice. 

Lleventh row.—O 2, p 2 to. ; 
p 2 to., 8 times. 

Twelfth row.—O 2, p 2 to.; k7, 08 times; p 2 to., 3 times: 
o 2, p 2 to., twice. 

Thirteenth row.—O 2, p 2 to.; 0, p 2to., twice; bind off 7, 0 3 
times; p 2 to., 8 times. 

Fourteenth row.—O 2, p 2 to.; k 2, o 8 times, p 2 to., 8 times: 


Oo, p2 


KB, o 8 times, p 2 to., 3 times; o, 


0, p 2 to., twice; k 6, o 8 times; 


eo, p 2 to., twice. Repeat from first row. 





CHILDREN AND THEIR WAYS." 


By MRS. ALICE MEYNELL.—No. 6.—MEMORY. 


The thoughts of children are memories for men; that is 
obvious enough. But there are, perhaps, few men of fifty-five, 
say, who would be willing to acknowledge how close those 
memories hold them now. Because the child was not able to 
think of the dynasties of English history without arranging them 
within his mind visually in columns, processions, lines and 
angles, there is many a historian who has pursued the gravest 
of all researches, wearing the while an expression far removed 
from that of childhood, yet keeping, secretly, the arbitrary 
sketch of Tudors running from left to right, and Plantagenets 
forming & square, and the House of Brunswick standing on end. 
Such a puerile game, merely because the little boy he once was 
arranged them so, once for all, by a caprice of the mind’s eye! 

There is no escaping that child’s arrangements. Many a states- 
man has taken part in a Congress of Nations with a like childish 
image fixed ineffaceably upon his adult thoughts, and has signed 
such serious things as protocols with the whole map of Europe 
wearing in his mind the fantastic aspects be assigned to it when 
he was five years old. No one else at the official baize table 
knows the strange pictures that are before his visual thought; 
but assuredly the representative of every other Power has some- 
thing like them printed indelibly upon his own memory by the 
acts of his own childhood. There stand some sixteen diploma- 
tists, as adult as any human beings in the world, facing one 
another with a pomp of middle age and a solemnity of inter- 
national politics that words are weak to describe, and lurking 
within the masored consciousness of each and all is a curious 
sketch of some imaginary material shape of historical events and 
geographical situations done long ago by as many by-zone little 
boys. Quite little boys were these, and irresponsible young 
materialists—so little as to be unable, for the time, to hear any- 
thing, learn anything or think anything without thinking of an 
actual image for it. The subtle thinking by words had hardly 
begun for them, still less the more subtle effort to think without 


wee ee ee 





*No, 1.—The Naughty Child, appeared fn the Number for January. 
No. 2.—The Unready, in the Number for Fe February. 
No. 3.—Sigus. in the Number for March. 
No, 4.—Toysa, in the Number for April. 
No. §.— Humondnr, fn the Number for May. 


words or shapes. They arranged their facts and persons accord- 
ing to a pattern, and that absurd pattern has never been effaced 

There is no man so drily, so dully, so unchildishly intellectual. 
50 remote in thought, and so far, far above trifling, but is com- 
pelled to register internally the freakish designs of the little. 
almost forgotten child. Men and women bear themselves too 
often as though they had completely forgotten themselves as 
children, but these mental pranks they are not permitted to for- 
get, and not only must remember but keep for daily use. Per- 
haps the mathematician alone, by an enormous effort of 
mind, is able to cast them off and to destroy them, 90 that he 
may be free for his abstract conceptions; but it is certain that 
the ordinary arithmetician, the arithmetician of daily life. who 
has mere accounts to do, keeps them by him. To the end of 
his little arithmetical career he has before his mental vision a 
column of numbers running up perpendicularly to twenty, and 
thence trending off to the right, and making slight deflections. 
upwards or downwards, at all the decades until the hundred is 
reached, when they begin to group themselves in imposing 
squadrons, in red. In red—for colour, as well as shape, has its 
part in these patterns. Or whatever else the vivid childish 
fancy has designed, in order to bestow a local habitation upon 
the idea of numbers, to that the elderly and responsible banker 
has perforce to submit. It isto him much more than a memory, 
but his wife and his client know nothing of it. In like manner 
is the adult man hampered in his tastes. Some sprightly pet 
name will never sound young and handsome in his ears, because 
when he first knew it it was an aunt’s. So strong is personality 
to a child, that the name, closely associated as it is with the 
person, becomes charged with the individuality of its wearer. 
including all the habits, the tricks, the signs that together make 
the demeanour and are acutely perceptible to children looking 
on in their vigilance. And so it remains ever after. 

Through the eye chiefly does the child communicate with the 
world, and the mentai eye is all his imagination and become: 
all his memory. Much might be made of that faculty of the 
eyes, were we to resolve to educate it—perhaps to the loss of 
the more advanced mental powers. The savage does educate 
it, on account of physical necessities, but the interesting thing 
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would be to see the results of its special training in races inher- 
iting a higher mind than the savages. When a child hears a 
Story, it is the eyes that understand it. Upon the visual nerve 
the internal impression is made, and you can see this by the 
aspect of the outward eye. It is a commonplace of the descrip- 
tions of children listening to a reading that interests them, to say 
that their eyes are attentive. They look attentive not because 
they are reading the face or following the looks of the reader— 
the must not so flatter himself—but because the faculty of sight 
ts busy within making mentally-visible images of everything 
that happens in the story, deciding the relative places of 
houses, people, animals, trees and all other principals and 
accessories, fixing the aspect and the image so that it shall 
not afterwards be altered or disturbed. This is the work that 
«makes the eyes of listening children look so strikingly what 
they are—the means of their imagination. Illustrations, which 
try to compel the child to see with the eyes of another, are 
Oy no means so welcome as the elders think them to be. If 
they are shown, let them be shown at the outset; do not let 
them suddenly surprise the child, who has been busy mak- 
ing his own dispositions, with a material arrangement totally 
different therefrom, and with faces other than those he had 
resolved upon. ‘‘ Pictures,’ in their due time and place, are 
dear to every child, and he makes their images his own, but 
aot at midway of a story he really likes. At that point they 
harass him. 

Some memories, then, are the tyrannies of vanished child- 
hood. In other cases we succeed in gaining our own adult 
diberty. The child is not able, for instance, to bind us for- 
ever to his own fastidiousness. We may remember how 
many things we disliked in childhood with a cordial and 
entire dislike (though even this a great many disciplinarians 
3eem hardly to remember effectually enough), but, happily 
for our own comfort, we dislike them no longer. Custom 
has changed us, and the physical nature has modified itself, 
30 that we can sit at table (for instance) without undergoing 
the distress—it is hardly too much to say the distress—that 
children have generally to endure in the course of that which 
it is conventionally agreed to consider as specially pleas- 
ant to them—the daily dinner. Alfred de Musset, in one 
of his little plays, gives this as a sign of coming elderliness: ‘I 
find that I begin to dislike what I dislike more than I like what 
I like.” But Alfred de Musset must have surely forgotten how 
‘keen, and how numerous also, are the dislikes of children. 

A child spends and wastes the force of something like hatred 
and disgust upon things of daily life that the older senses are 
hardly aware of. He dislikes, and acutely knows that he dislikes, 
a hundred things that his elders tolerate —articles of dress, 
certain fashions, some of the bonnets of his mother’s aunts, some 
of the houses that grown-up people are content to live in, the 
‘suburbs in which they inexplicably—having the freedom of choice 
—take up their residence, pieces of furniture that he justly 
considers to be hideous, but which he sees are accepted by the 
blunt sensibilities of his parents with all the implicit acquies- 
cence of their preoccupied mind. He quite consciously registers 
his hatred of all these things, and he does not consider sago 
‘pudding or a rich galantine to be an object unfit for the soundest 
-hatred of which he is capable. <A sensitive child, with all bis 
senses untamed and unaccustomed, is really surrounded by his 
own dislikes and the repulsions with which the outer world 
inspires him. He is intolerant, he is sore, he is unaware of any- 
thing that can be said in favour of the things that are so dis- 
tasteful to him. Other experiences of his may lie half-acknow- 
_ledged amongst the dinner records of his mind, but of his dis- 
likes he is keenly aware, and, none the less, on that subject he 
is usually silent. His elders are generally apt to assume the 
.idea suggested by Alfred de Musset, and to take it for granted 
that what children like they like so joyously that they have hardly 
any feeling left wherewith to dislike very emphatically what they 
dislike. The truth is, nevertheless, that children are excessively 
fastidious, and that if they are fastidious in all their senses, they 
are doubly so in regard to their childish watchful eyes. Their 
canons of beauty may not be altogether those that will stand the 
test of time and education, but they love beauty as they see it, 


BIRDS AND BIRD-KEEPING.—This is the name of a care- 
fully prepared pamphlet published by us in which full instruc- 
tion is given in the most approved methods of caring for cage- 
birds of every description. Food, breeding and management in 
both health and sickness are thoroughly considered, and the 
pamphlet is illustrated with numerous engravings of singing 


and it is somewhat to be feared that—except when something 
extremely lovable is associated with it—they dislike ugliness in 
mankind ; or if this is rather a harsh thing to say of a good- 


_humoured child, let it rather be said that he hates ugliness in 


visitors and strangers. 

Certain it is that dinner is a spoilt festival for the child whom 
his elders are resolved that they shall not spoil. How strong 
must be his frequent distastes we may better understand when 
we consider with what an honest hunger a child comes to the 
table. If we had but half as brilliant an appetite, we should 
dislike nothing that was set before us; he, on the contrary, dis- 
likes fully one-half. 

Nothing in the future, nothing in the course of customary after- 
life, will seem to the ordinary citizen nearly so detestable as many 
of the things prescribed seemed to him in childhood, Doubtless 
children are compelled to do themselves violence, and to eat, to 
do, and to endure what they luathe, because their teachers fear 
lest they should become more and more hard to please, should 
learn a habit of disliking, and should grow to be not only com- 
fortless but uncomfortable men among men, difficult guests, 
wretched travellers, irascible householders, furious husbands, 
revolutionists, soldiers incapable of a campaign. The fear, 
however, is more or less illusory; for time will multiply the 
minor pleasures and take quite away the worst of the minor 
pains. By the time these children have grown old enough to be 
able to take fat they will have hardly any acute dislikes remain- 
ing, and that time comes without forcing. And by the time 
they have learnt to admire, with interest, some points of feminine 
attire, they will have ceased to wish to rend and destroy the 
garments of which the sight offends them. An exaggerated 
loathing for eccentric manners must needs modify itself in the 
course of years; and 80 with twenty subjects of the fastidious- 
ness of a child. | 

It is, Mdeed, questionable whether memories of any kind 
of violence are wholesome matter for after-thoughts. Best of 
all memories to lay down for the future are memories of affec- 
tion within the house and of an intimate Nature outside. 
Hardly calculable is the value of the little store of private 
emotion that is assured by some accidental day or hour in the 
woods when a child is young. True, the day and hour are 
accidental; therefore, we can do no more than give the 
opportunity for the accident. Let a child be close to the 
moss in Spring day by day; on one day the scent of its fresh- 
ness reaches his spiritual senses and will never afterwards be 
forgotten. 

Doubtless children vary in their sensibilities, and one child 
varies in his moods. The writer took a little girl, full of life 
and susceptibility, a vivid ckild with vigilant eyes and a nature 
singularly warm and rich, and led her a long way up a hill in 
June that she might see the distance. The child had spent 
sO many months in town that she might well have forgotten 
what a distance was like, and how large a sky might be. There 
was a long movement of ‘‘the great south-west,’ and though 
the day was gray, it was streaming with shadows and lights. 
The child was candid and fearless, and replied sweetly ‘‘ I don’t 
think it’s so very pretty, mother.’’ Nevertheless at another hour 
there might have been something in one of the farthest hills or 
‘‘a touch about a tree’’ that would have found out her spirit. 
No memory was prepared by that walk up hill, as it happened, 
but a memory might be made sure forever by some sudden 
entry into a forest where there were lilies-of-the-valley growing 
wild, or by the sight of cherry blossom against a blue sky. The 
greater number of memories are tied close to the ground. 
Children go near the ground and know more of it than their 
elders; they breathe the first scents of roots, soil and growth. 
Some of the best and wildest odours of the whole Spring and 
Summer are so low that they never mingle with older breath; they 
are not only the best, they are also the shyest and the slightest, 
and do not rise on the breezes. They are caught and kept by 
their own wildness, and children, pottering over their little 
diggings and searchings, breathe them intimately in. A love 
of earth so knotted and tethered, amongst the chances of child- 
hood, is not one of the memories that wholly disappear. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 


and talking birds, cages and many convenient appliances for 
cages and aviaries, The little work may be read with profit 
by professional as well as amateur bird-fanciers and is excellent 
for reference, the information presented being derived from the 
most reliable sources, The price of the pamphlet is 6d. (by 
post, 74d.) or 15 cents per Copy. 
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CROCHETING 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


1.—Loo 


. s. c.—Single crochet. 
ch. ot Chain stitch. oe 


ad. c.—Double crochet. 


Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times as 


Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the details given between them are to be repeated as 
many times as directed before going on with the details which follow the next #. As an exampiet * 6 och., ! &. c. 


z* 


h. d. c.—Half-double crochet. p.—Picot. 
tr. c.—Treble crochet. el. st.—Slip stitch. 
directed. 


in the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last #), means that you are to crochet as follows: 6 cha isco 
in the next space, 6 ch... ! 8s. G In the next space, 6 cho, is. Gc. in the next space, thus repeating the 6 oh., | 6c. 
in the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making It three times in all before proceeding with 


the next part of the direction. 


WHEEL DECORATION FOR ENDS OF THROW. 


Ficure No. 1.—Use linen thread. Make the hair-pin work 
a little more than an inch and a fourth wide, with 3 8. c. to 
each wind-over, making s. c. on one side of work about one- 





FieurE No. 1.—WHEEL DECORATION FOR ENDS OF THROW. 


fourth of an inch from the edge. Allow 86 loops for the inner 
and outer side of each completed wheel. 

To Make the Wheel.—Fasten the thread to lst long loop of hair- 
pin work, run the hook through the 86 loops. pick up the thread, 
and draw through all the loops at once and tie together securely. 
also sewing the work at the s. c. firmly together; in each of 
the 36 outer loops make 2 s. c., 5 ch., 2.8. ¢. 

When making the next wheel join the middle stitches of 4 picots 
to the middle stitches of 4 picots of first wheel. with 1 s.c.; join 
following wheels to picots opposite, thus: leave 5 picots for 
the center space, 4 for the joining of first to second row. 5 for 
center space of the other side, and the next four picots to join the 
second to third wheel. The upper wheels are joined same as 
lower ones. 

To Fill in Each Space.—1 s. c. in first picot, 2 ch., skip across 
corner to first picot on opposite side and catch in it with 1 3s. 
c.; work thus for each corner, and for the sides 1 s. c. in every 
p., with 3 ch. between each. Then, to make the star: fasten 
thread in middle stitch of 2nd chain from corner; * throw 
thread over hook twice, draw through 4 loops (2 at a time); 
repeat from * twice under same stitch; insert hook in middle 
stitch of next 3-ch., and work as before; skip next two spaces 
formed by 3-ch.. and in middle of each of the next two make a 
point of star. For the remaining half (or 4 points) work as for 
ba:f just made. When last point is made draw thread through 
all loops on hook at once. Fasten work off. 

For Upper and Lower Wheels.—Work 1 8. c. in every picot, 
with 2 ch. between each corner, 4 ch. between center picot of 
each wheel, and 8 ch. on sides. 


For Hach Side of Throw.—1 8. c. in every picot, with 8 ch 
between each, and 2 ch. between corners. 

For the Heading :—Ftrst row.— 1 8. c. in each stitch of chain 
between the 9th and 10th picots (that is, counting backward from 
the corner), * 1 8. c. in each stitch of next chain; repeat twice 

more from *; 8 ch., 1d. c. in next s.c., 9 ch., make half 

a star (4 points) in corner, making only 1 point in each 

picot; 8 ch., skip a picot, 1 d.c.in next s.c., 8ch., 1 

8. c. in each stitch of the 8 center picots; repeat thus 
- across; turn. 

Second row.—5 ch., 1d.c. between 2nd and 8rd «. c.; 
1 ch., skip 2 8. c., 1 d. c. between next two; repeat thus 
across, making 2 d. c. in center of each half star. 

For the Fringe:—Cut the thread twice the desired 
length, allowing 8 strands for each knot. In the 2nd 
space formed by 8-ch. knot the first bunch of threads: 
repeat for each of next 10 spaces of same wheel. 

For Hach Side of Throw.—4 s. c. in side of last (or 
end d. c. of heading; then s. c. in every stitch of the 
side edge, working in the center stitch of the 8-ch of 
last row, 1s. c., 4 ch., 18. c. 


WHEEL OF KNOT-STITCH AND HAIR-PIN WORK. 


Fieurr No. 2.—7o Make a Wheel :— Use either crochet 
silk, cotton or linen thread, and make the hair-pin work 
half an inch wide, with 2 s. c. to each wind-over. Allow 
16 loops of hair-pin work for center of each wheel. Then 
fasten thread to Ist loop, run crochet hook through each 
of the 16 loops, catch thread and draw through all loop: 
at once, fasten securely and break thread. Join the end; 
of center by sewing the s.c. of hair-pin work firmly to- 
gether, allowing 16 loops to remain on outer side. Make 
2 s.c.,5ch., 28. c., in each of these 16 loops. Now in is 
picot (or 5 chain) fasten thread with 1 s.c, 1 double 
knot st., catch with 1 s. c. in next picot, 1 d.k., and 
continue thus until round is finished. (To make kno! 
stitch see directions in figure No. 5.) For next round 
fasten thread with 1 8. c. on each side of center of 1st d. 
k. of last round, | d. k., 1 s. c. on each side of center of 
next d. k.; repeat for remainder of round. For next round re 
peat directions for the one just made. Now fasten thread » 
center of first d. k., 
8 ch., * 6 d.c. 
over last half of 
same knot; turn 
with 1 ch., and 
make 1s. c. in each 
d. c. just made, 1 
s. c. in top of 3-ch. ; 
turn with | ch., and 
make 1 s. c. in each 
of the seven s. Cc. 
just made; then 
catch this block in 
the center of next d. 
k., with 1 8. c. on 
each side of the 
knot. 8 ch., and 
repeat from * for 
remainder of round. 

These wheels are 
very pretty when 
placed upon linen, 
the edges whipped 
or button-hole 
stitched securely to the cloth, and the linen then cut carefull 
away from under the wheels. 





Figure No. 2.—Wu#HBEREL or Knot-Srivi 
AND HairR-PIN Work. 
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PICOT LACK. 


Figure No. 8.—One-chains and double crochets form this 
heading. 14 rows must be made before beginning a point. 

First row of Point.—Make * 12 ch., fasten with sl. st. to 4 ch., 
make 4 ch., fasten with sl. st. between 2nd and 8rd squares of head- 
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FieurE No. 3.—Picot LACE. 


ing; repeat from * till there are 7 p. leaving, each time you fasten, 
2 squares between fastenings; make 9 ch., fasten to top of last p. 

Second row.—Make 6 p. between the 7 p. of last row, 9 ch, 
fasten to heading, turn, make 5 8. c. over 9- 
ch., 4 ch., 48. c., fasten with sl. st. to chain, 9 
ch., fasten to p. of last row. 

Third row.—Make 5 p. between the 6 p. of 
last row, 9 ch., fasten to last p. of row. | 

Fourth row.--Make 4 p. between 5 p. of last 
row, 9 ch., fasten to p. of 32nd row, turn, make 
d 8. c. over ch., 4 ch., 48. c.. fasten with sl. st. 
to ch.,9 ch., fasten to p. of 4th row. 

Fifth row.—Make 3 p. between 4 p. of last 
row, 9 ch., fasten to top of last p. 

Sizth row.—Make 2 p. between 8 p. of last row, 
9 ch., fasten to p. of 4th row, turn, make 6 s. 
c. over ch., 4 ch., 4 8. c. over ch., fasten to ch. 
with sl. st., 9 ch.. fasten to p. of last row. 

Seventh row.—Make 1p. between 2 p. of last 
row, 9 ch., fasten to p. of 5th row, make 5 s. c. over ch., 4 ch., 
5 8. c., 9 ch., 5 8., c. over ch., 4ch., 5 8. c., 9 ch., 53. c. over 
ch., 4 ch., 5 8. c., turn. and fasten with sl. st. in last ch. 

To Make the Scolloped Hdge.—* Make 1 tr. c. over 9 ch., 4 ch., 
fasten with sl. st. to top of tr. c., repeat from * until there are 8 
tr. c. and 8 p.; the fourth scollop is made over the p. in point, 
and the center p. is composed of 8 ch.; when the scollops 
are finished make 9 ch. and repeat from the beginning. 


HEADING FOR PICOT LACE. 


Fieure No. 4,—This heading may be substituted for the one 
used at figure No. 8. Make a chain as long as desired. 

First row.—Make 1 d.c. in the 7th st. of ch. from hook, *2 ch.,skip 
2 and make 1 d.c. in the next ch., repeat from * to end of work. 

Second row.— Make 5 ch., fasten with s. c. to the d. c. between 
the second and third squares, * 5 ch.. skip 1 d.c. and fasten 
With s. c. to next d. ¢., repeat from * to end of work. 

Third, Fourth: Highth and Ninth rows.—9 ch., 8. c. in center 
of chain below; repeat. 

Fifth row.—9 ch., fasten with s. c. to center of ch. below, * 
5 ch. and fasten with s. c. to center of ch. below, répeat from * 

Sizth row.—9 ch.. fasten with s. c. in the center of ch. below, 
5 ch., * 1 tr. c. in the next 8. c. below, 2 more tr. c. in the same 
stitch but keep the last loop of each on the hook, then work 
through all the loops at once; make all tr. c. the same way, 
make 3 more tr. c. in the next s. c. below 5-ch.. fasten with s. c. 
in the center of ch. below, 5 ch., repeat from * to end of work. 

hk row.—9 ch., * tr.c. in top of tr. c., below, 5 ch., tr. c. in 

the same space as the last tr. c., 5 ch., repeat from * to end of work. 
_ Tenth row.—9 ch, 8. c. in center of chain below, * 5 ch., 8. ¢. 
in center of ch. below, repeat from * to end of work. 

Eleventh row.—6 ch., * 1d. c. in center of ch. below, 2 ch., 1 
d. c. in top of s. c. below, 2 ch., repeat to end of work. 





Fiaurs No. 4.—HEADING FOR 
Picot LACE. 
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WIDE CROCHETED LACE. 


Fievrr No. §.—Make a chain of 54 stitches. 

First row.—1 d. c.in 5th st. of ch., 1 ch., miss 1 ch., 1 d.c. in 
next st., shell of 2d.c., 1 ch.,2d.c., in same st. Miss 2 ch. work 
2 knot st.thus: Draw the loop up 4 of an inch, catch the thread 
and pull through; then put the hook between the drawn loop 
and the thread just pulled through, catch the thread and draw 
through again, thus making 2 sts. on the hook; catch the thread 
and draw through these 2 sts. to form the knot. Miss 9 ch., 
catch in 10th st. of ch., 2 knot st., 1 ch., miss 9 ch., catch in 10th 
st. of ch., 2 ch., miss 2 ch., 1 d.c. in next st. of ch., 2ch., 1 d.c. in 
same st. as last d.c., 2 ch., miss 2 ch., 1 8. c. in next st., 1 ch., 2 
knot st., miss 9 ch., catch in 10th st. of ch., 2 knot st. miss 9 ch., 1 
shell of 2 d.c. and 1 ch., 2 d.c. in 10 st. of ch., 8 ch., turn. 

Second row.—Shell in shell of previous row, 1 knot st., catch in 
first knot below, 2 knot sts., skip 1 knot below and fasten in next 
knot, 1 knot st., 1 ch., *1 8. ¢., 1 half d.c.,5 d.c., 1 half d.c., 1 
s.c. under 2 ch., repeat from * twice more. 1 ch., 1 knot st., 
catch in first knot below 2 knot sts., skip the next knot below 
and fasten in next knot, 1 knot st. Shell in shell, 1d. c. ind. c., 
1ch., d.c. in d.c., 1 ch., d.c. in 2nd st. of ch., 8 ch., turn. 

Third row.—1 d.c. in d.c., 1ch., d.c. in d.c., shell in shell, 
2 knot st., catch in the center between the knot stitches below, 2 
more knotsts., catch in lat d. c. of scollop, work 1 s. c. in top of each 
stitch of scollop, taking up half stitch on side you are working. 
Then s. c. in last s. c. of scollop, 2 ch., d. c. in top of center d. c. 
of next scollop, 2 ch., d. c. in same as last d. c., 2 ch., 8."c. in 8. ¢. 
of next scollop, work a row of stitches as before to the last d.c., 
work knot stitches as before, shell in shell, 3 ch., turn. Repeat 
2nd and 8rd rows until 7 rows are made, ch. 5, turn. This 
starts scollop: Repeat 2nd and 8rd row; then, 1 ch., under 5-ch., 
12 d. c. with 1 ch. between every 2 d.c., 1 ch., catch in shell, 
turn. * 5 ch.,s. c. over each 1-ch. between d. c. 
in last row; repeat from * around scollop, 1 ch., 
work 2 rows like 2nd and 8rd. On returning to 
scollop 6 ch., s. c. over center of 5 ch., repeat 
around scollop, 6 ch., catch in shell, 2 ch., catch 
out on next shell, turn, 2 ch.; into center of each 
6 ch., 1 d:c., 2 ch., 1d. c. with2 ch. between 
d.c. At the end make 2 ch., then two rows like 
2nd and 3rd. *2ch., 18.c. over 2 ch., 2 ch. 
d.c. over next 2-ch., 4 ch., s. c. in top of last d.c., 
catching through 2 stitches, 2 more picots, catch 
in same place. Repeat from * around scollop, 
catching last 2-ch. in shell, 2 ch., catch out on 
next shell, turn. Work 2 knot st., s. c. through 
center picot, repeat around scollop, then 2 knot 
st., shell in shell. Work 2 rows like 2nd and 3rd. 
Then 1 ch., * 2d. c. in knot st., 2 ch., 2 d.c. ins. c. that joins 
to picot, 2 ch. Repeat from * around scollop, after last 2 d.c., 
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ch. 1, catch im scollop, turn. 18. c. over 1-ch., then over each 
2-ch.; between 2 d. c., work 1 8. c.. 1 half d. c., 4 d.c., 1 half 
d.c., 18. c., then 1 ch., 1 8. c. overnext 1-ch., 1 ch. This finishes 
the scollop and completes the pattern; \repeat from 2nd row. 
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THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE." 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.—No. 6.—THE LIVER AND BILIOUSNESS. 


Of all the organs in the body the liver has long attained the 
greatest amount of popular attention, and with reason: in the 
first place, it is the largest organ; and in the next place, its 
work in the human economy has never been quite understood. 
Every one knows that the office of the brain is to direct all our 
conscious acts. No one disputes the function of the stomach, 
though uncertainty may exist as to the exact manner in which 
it disposes of food; in some way, however, it accomplishes 
it, and has nothing further to do with the general economy. 
The heart pumps the blood over the body; and the lungs have 
to do with breathing, which renews and purifies the blood. But 
that great organ of the body, the liver—assumed to manu- 
facture bile and supposed to do a variety of other things—is 
mysterious, and for this reason it has enjuyed a great and ancient 
prominence and has been made the scapegoat for all ills which 
could not otherwise be satisfactorily accounted for. ‘‘ The liver 
is out of order’’—‘‘the liver is torpid’’—‘‘the liver does not 
act’?—‘*an attack of biliousness’’—one hears these expressions 
every day, delivered with a degree of unction and satisfaction 
that would imply that the root of the matter had been reached, 
and there was nothing further to be said about one’s condition, 
the proper course of action being forthwith to ‘‘stir up the 
liver.” 

Illustrative of the attitude of the ordinary mind in regard to 
the liver was the remark of the masseuse at a Turkish bath. 
‘*Now,’’ said she, complacently, as one sure of meeting a warm 
approval, ‘I will give the liver a good kneading —so as to stir 
it up.» She then proceeded to rub over the region of the heart, 
at the left side of the body, never once approaching the site of 
the other organ, for which, ostensibly, she had so much respect 
and care. Only now and then occurs an anatomical freak, whose 
entire internal economy is reversed, so that the liver comes on 
the left side, and the heart and stomach on the right; 80 it is safe 
to look for the liver on the right side. It occupies the whole of 
the right side and passes a little beyond the middle line to the 


left, its upper convex surface closely fitting the concave surface | 


of the great breathing muscle—the diaphragm—under which it 
is placed. 


THE NEED OF A LIVER. 


Someone has described the liver as pyramidal; but this is not 
a good description, for the true shape is rather a pyramid very 
much flattened—a right-angled pyramid. In a woman the liver 
weighs from forty to fifty ounces, while in man it averages 
about seventy. All the blood of the body is poured through the 
liver, and the new blood made from the food is sent here before 
it goes anywhere else. The liver manufactures the bile, and 
it was thought that this was about the only purpose the liver 
served. Nowadays, however, through observation and experi- 
ment, the secretion of the bile is found to be a secondary con- 
sideration—perhaps the least important duty of the liver. It was 
next found that the manufacture of sugar could be carried on in 
the liver. Not that it took the sugar which had been introduced 
into the body in foods and appropriated it, but that it could 
manufacture sugar out of other aubstances independently. This. 
indeed, was one of the liver’s strongest propensities; it insists 
on turning out sugar, although there has none been put in the 
system. And even when a piece of liver has been removed from 
the body, which at the time did not reveal any traces of sugar. 
and left for a while, sugar will be found in it. This sugar-mak- 
ing of the liver, its place in the economy and its relation to the 
dreadful disease of diabetes have been the subject of more 
experimentation and medical writing than one would believe. 

Other chemical substances are modified and changed by the 
liver. Some think that it has entirely to do with the lactic and 
uric acids, of which mention was made in discussing rheuma- 
tism and gout. That the liver plays an active part in these dis- 
eases. as also in dyspepsia, every one realizes. How great its 
rule is no one knows. 


*No. 1, Catching Cold, a apecerd in the Number for January. 
No. 2, Indigestion and peverels. in the Number for February. 
No. 8, Feverishneas and Fevers, in the Number for March. 
No, 4. Headaches, in the Number for April. 

No. & Neuralgia, Gont, tism, in the Nomber for May. 


THE DESTROYER UF POISONS. 


It is only recently that the supreme office of the liver and 
its true importance has been realized. The liver is the great 
destroyer of the poisons which enter the body; it is the ‘** king’s 
taster.’ The products of digestion, as has been said, before 
going into the circulation are first taken to the liver by the 
portal vein. Before leaving the liver all substances injurious to 
the system are rendered harmless, and all bacteria also are 
destroyed. In this way the organism is protected against infec- 
tion, poisons and bacteria. A celebrated French experimenter 
avers that a man manufactures enough poison in eight hours to 
easily prove fatal if otherwise introduced. The liver treats 
these poisonous substances and accumulations and renders them 
innocuous. If for any reason it fails to do this, the individual 
becomes infected with the poisons and they act upon the differ- 
ent parts of his economy, circulating by means of the blood to 
all the tissues. They go to the brain, making one sleepy, indo- 
lent, unable to act mentally or physically. The individual 
becomes irritable, cross and peevish, and then. if the amount is 
increased, he grows melancholy and hypochondriacal—terms 
derived from the word for liver and used from time immemorial, 
showing that’ even though not able to explain the whys and 
wherefores our forefathers put the blame where it belonged. 
The poisons act on the heart, slowing its action very much or 
causing it to beat fast or irregularly; they act also on the 
stomach, causing the worst kind of indigestion and dyspepsia; 
they are deposited in the skin, causing jaundice and itching. 


CONCERNING BILE. 


The production of bile by the liver has been relegated, as 
we have seen, from a foremost to a very secondary place. It 
has been found that bile is not of so much use in the economy 
as was at one time supposed; it has something to do with the 
digestion of fats and also relieves the intestinal tract of its 
poisonous substances—in a word, disinfects it. It was found in 
experimenting upon animals that when the bile ducts—which 

convey the bile from the gall bladder, where it is stored up as 
it comes from the liver to the intestines—were tied, that the 
animal was as well as ever, provided it was fed on food that did 
not contain fats. The bile plays its rdéle in biliousness after this 
fasbion: if not carried off by the usual channels, it blocks up 
the liver and prevents the performance of other offices; if the 
blockade is long continued, the bile itself takes its course through 
the blood and is deposited in the skin, making it yellow. It 
appears first in the whites of the eyes, imparting to them a very 
yellow tinge. 


THE BILIOUS PERSON. 


At one time it was quite the vogue to call everything in the 
way of a departure from. health, that one could not otherwise 
explain, biliousness. It is not so much out of style in these 
days outside of medical circles, and many will doubtless be 
quite shocked to learn that many modern treatises on the liver 
by some of the greatest authorities do not give any place to 
biliousness. They call the attack ‘‘bilious dyspepsia,” and 
some other names not in the popular vocabwary. This attitude, 
however, is not universal. To take away biliousness from the 
list of ills which are common to all would be like doubting that 
Shakspere wrote the plays attributed to him. Of course. there is 
such a trouble as biliousness, and the bilious person is always 
having attacks which he describes as such. 

We may save the trouble of biliousness from the iconoclastic 
hand of advancing Science, but the old-fashioned classifications 
of temperaments—the nervous, the sanguine and the bilious — 
have been banished long ago and are as much out of date as the 
cupping and bleeding with which in other days the possessors of 
these temperaments were treated. The bilious temperament 
may be no longer regarded as such, though the bilious person 
remains. He is dark, sallow and inclined to have dark circles 
under his eyes. He probably has a defective liver, which he 
doubtless inherited. Does he believe there is no such thing as 
hiliousness? Not he! He speaks feelingly of it on every occa- 
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sion. If the East wind blows,it searches for his liver; if the sun 
shines hot, and especially if he has betaken himself to 4 warm 
climate, he knows that the organ is giving a twist. With any 
indiscretion in eating or drinking he brings on the bilious attack. 


A BILIOUS ATTACK. 


The cause of the bilious attack has already been indicated. It 
is the blocking up of the liver with bile, hindering the liver from 
performing its office of sugar-making, producing chemical 
changes and destroying bacteria, a condition highly detrimental. 
The bile itself also courses through the blood and takes its ven- 
geance upon the system. The result is the person has a head- 
ache; is cross and irritable; is languid and disinclined to 
exertion; bas a band across his forehead; his tongue is fur- 
red, colored yellow and even brownish; he is constipated, is 
fiatulent and has nausea and sometimes vomiting. When a child 
has a bilious attack it occurs generally after over-eating. The 
liver, called upon to dispose of the product of an excessive 
amount of food and depended upon to protect the system from its 
poisonous effects, is,over-taxed; and there arises a great fever, 
which a writer picturesquely describes: ‘‘The system is holding 
a bonfire to the great discomfort of the child, the dismay of the 
mother and nurse and the benefit of the family doctor.” This 
grand culmination of events—the bilious attack—in both the 
adult and the child sets things straight for a while. 

Curiously enough, people who would never know that they had 
a liver, as long as they remained in a temperate climate, become 
very much troubled by that organ in hot countries. It is not 
easy to account for this; some think the change is due to eating 
too much and too stimulating food for a hot climate and to 
drinking intemperately ; others think that the excessive heat 
prevents one from taking the exercise necessary to keep the 
liver up to ita work. The state of the liver in a bilious attack, 
aside from its being overcharged with bile, may be that of mild 
congestion. It is natural that this should be so, since the organ is 
so very vascular. 


THE CARE OF THE LIVER. 


There isa great diversity of opinion in regard to the diet 
which will keep the liver in the best order, but there is no 
diversity of opinion in regard to the bad effect upon the 
liver of alcoholic drinks. A celebrated German writer says: 
‘* Alcohol in all forms should be proscribed for those with a tend- 
ency to liver troubles or affected by them,” although if one must 
have wine, clarets and Rhine wines are better borne. The liver 
finds it very difficult to break up the constituents of alcohol, and 
the same may be said of sugars, candies and sweet things. Tea 
aud coffee are also said to be injurious to those who are con- 
scious of their livers. 

Many persons have an idea that milk makes them bilious. But 
this is not so. Milk is good for almost everybody; it is the per- 
fect food, and, used with lime water or vichy, or with a pinch of 
bi-carbonate of soda to a glassful, it can be taken by almost 
everyone. I will not be as emphatic as one physician, who 
stated positively that milk can disagree with no one, for there 
are always rare and exceptional cases; but those who cannot 
take milk without becoming bilious are exceeding few in com- 
parison. As the bile, as has been said, acts upon the fats 
which are eaten, one should be careful about eating too rich 
and too greasy food, if any distress is likely to follow. The 
popular notion that eggs make one bilious is to be deprecated 
also. Eggs are very nutritious, and if properly cooked—that is, 
not too much cooked—they are easily digested. There is, how- 
ever, an exception to be noted: eggs that are hard-boiled should 
be boijéd for fifteen or twenty minutes, for that makes the yolk 
mealy and palatable, as well as digestible, though I do not think 
it 1s the best way to prepare eggs. 

The great discussion in regard to diet in relation to the liver 
has been about the use of meats. More meat is now permitted 
than formerly. The meats should be carefully cooked and 
should not be those whose fibre renders them difficult of diges- 
tion, such as veal, pork and salt meats. Game is striken from 
the list, but not fish. Fresh well-cooked vegetables are author- 
ized by all, though the starchy vegetables should be avoided. 
To go back to the old classification, the vegetables that grow 
above ground may be eaten, and not those that grow in the 
ground. For the liver to carry on its work properly, it is neces- 
sary that it should have plenty of oxygen. One must, therefore, 
exercise freely and in the open air. Baths also are necessary to 
promote the activity of the liver, and warm and hot baths are 
recommended very highly. 
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MINERAL WATERS AND SPRINGS. * 


The efficacy of the various mineral waters in liver troubles 
has long been recognized. In Europe treatment for the liver 
and kidneys consists of a course at one of the many spas, the 
waters of which for many centuries have been famous for the 
cure of those troubles which so often come from high living and 
Over-taxing the liver. The benefit of the cure of Carlsbad. Aix 
and the many other baths comes not alone from drinking the 
waters, but from following a certain régime. The food is pre- 
scribed, as are also the hours of rising and retiring and the 
amount of exercise. It is not only good for one to drink water 
freely, but is necessary for the health. Dr. Beard. who described 
the disease of nervous prostration, thought that a great deal of 
the nervousness of Americans was due to the fact that they did 
not drink water enough. In view of the modern theories of the 
liver which we have been discussing—namely, that its chief 
office is to render harmless any poisons which may enter the 
body or be formed in it—it can be seen that plenty of water is 
necessary for it to do this properly. 

The introduction of the European life at a spa in America 
does not seem to meet with the success that it deserves. Amer- 
icans are renowned for their dyspepsia and Europeans for their 
liver troubles. Neverthless there is no class of people who 
would receive so much benefit from a regulated life of a few 
weeks every year at some springs as Americans. Saratoga ap- 
proaches the nearest to the European resorts. It has a number 
of springs of alkaline waters such as the Hathorn, the Congress 
and the Vichy, but the people who go to Saratoga do not take 
the matter of drinking the waters seriously. They try one or 
another spring taking now a little of the water, or the next day 
over doing it. The indiscriminate use of any of the mineral 
waters should be avoided, but if one is becoming subject to 
attacks of biliousness, and feeling that more and more the whole 
system is getting out of order. it is well to take the matter in 
hand and turn to Nature’s remedies. 


MEDICATION. 


While the hygienic measures of diet, exercise and bathing 
just mentioned are more important than medication, one must 
sometimes have medicine ‘‘to touch up the liver’’ and likewise 
to afford relief when in the throes of a bilious attack. In the 
former connection it should be remembered that it is necessary 
always to avoid constipation ; the system sbould not become clog- 
ged. The pills which are recommended are very numerous, but 
they should not he used indiscriminately, for the pills which are 
advantageous in one condition would not be so in another. It 
would take a long dissertation to give suitable and profitable 
directions for the treatment of constipation. Experience and 
the family physician should be the guides. It is not out of place, 
however, to apeak of one drug which belongs to the liver and is 
always associated with it—namely, calomel. The drug was used 
extensively in the days when bleeding was 30 widely practiced, 
and because of the inordinate doses given it deservedly fell into 
disuse. Nevertheless, experience has proved that there is nothing 
like some preparation of mercury, especially calomel, to act upon 
the liver. It should be used in very small doses: Take three 
tablets, each one-tenth of a grain, an hour apart at night before 
retiring, and use in the morning some aperient, like Carlsbad 
salts, Rochelle salts, phosphate of soda, Hunjadi water or citrate 
of.magnesia—whatever has been found best to suit the require- 
ments of the individual. This will prevent the culminating at- 
tacks of biliousness to which one is subject. This process should 
be repeated every two or three weeks as is found necessary. 

The use of mineral waters which contain alkalines is very 
beneficial. Bi-carbonate of soda has helped the liver, and acids 
—either lemon juice, the nitro-muriatic acid diluted or aromatic 
sulphuric acid— are often of use. Acidulate a glassful of water by 
means of one of these so that it will be pleasant to the taste. Aside 
from the medication, the drinking of the mineral] waters, acidu- 
lated waters, serves to assist the liver in its function of promot- 
ing chemical changes. Copious drafts of distilled water and hot 
water are also good for the same purpose. All of these things 
will prevent the outbursts which are so much dreaded. When 
the attacks come gn, the headache has to be relieved by the dif- 
ferent methods already described in treating of headaches in 
general. The same applies also t) nausea. More in the case 
of biliousness than in almost any other condition it is ‘‘ the 
ounce of prevention’? which is worth ‘‘the pound of cure.” 
Treat the liver with circumspection, not embarrassing it in its 
complex and arduous duties by/over-eating and over-drinking. 

GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY. 





AS AN INOENTIVE to perfect themselves in homely accomplish- 
ments, that they may be better fitted to fill the position of 
mistress by understanding the work of their servants, a set of 
New York girls has hit upon a capital scheme. They have 
formed themselves into a club with the avowed intention of 
learning by practical experience all kinds of work pertaining 
to the comforts of home. They have named themselves, ‘‘ The 
Homely Accomplishment Club.’”?’ The scheme of this club or 
class is that each member must choose a branch of household 
work, and for one month, at the very least, diligently seek to 
perfect herself in it. When this is accomplished the work of 
another servant is selected and learned, until the duties of the 
entire corps are understood. At the first meeting—so far there 
has been but one, as the club is less than a month old—each 
member selected her own work, stated how much time each 
week she would devote to it and pledged herself to report to 
the club each time she failed to do her duty and to pay a stip- 
wated fine for each neglect. At the end of each month regular 
monthly meetings will be held, when members are to be exam- 
ined in the various works chosen, fines collected from delinquents 
and prizes awarded the diligent. The president, who, be it 
understood, already understands the art of dressmaking and 
fitting and could make her own gowns if the necessity arose, 
has selected cooking as the first homely accomplishment to be 
acquired. Besides attending a cooking school she goes down 
to her mother’s kitchen and assists the cook in the preparation 
of at least four meals each week. At the expiration of the 
month she is expected to prepare a meal without the assistance 
of acook. The other members of the club will judge of her 
proficiency, and those who have been learning the art of serving 
and of setting the table will be called on to display their accom- 
plishment. But of all homely accomplishments chamber-work 
seems to be the most popular among the members of this club, 
and several girls are devoting their time to learning the best 
method of sweeping, dusting, polishing, making beds and 
attending to the thousand and one little details which are looked 
for but seldom found in the average chambermaid’s list of 
accepted duties. The care of the dining-room, decorating the 
table and the proper serving of meals is engrossing the attention 
of half a dozen others, while about half that number has joined 
a book-keeping class that the members may be able to tell just 
where the money of the household goes. Only two have chosen 
to study the laundry, but they have pledged themselves to only 
an hour each week for practical work. 


Tne ‘“‘A-8. A-S.’’, signifying ‘‘The Anti-Sweet Anti-Sour 
Club,”” proclaims as an object the improvement of the physical 
appearance of its members. It is made up entirely of young 
girls either too stout or too thin, and on no account does it take 
inta regular membership the ‘‘just plump enough”? variety of 
girl, though as honorary members they are allowed to attend 
the regular monthly banquets of the club, as models of per- 
fection to be emulated by all regular members. The club 
membership is divided into two classes, the A-S.—members 
having a superabundance of flesh. and who pledge themselves 
to abstain from the eating of all sweets—and the second class, 
the A-S, No. 2, composed of the thin delegation, pledged against 
all sours. For each infraction of these rules they are bound by 
agreement to pay the sum of twenty-five cents, quite a large 
amount when one considers the craving of the average girl for 
candies and pickles. The fines collected go toward the educa- 
tion and the buying of clothing and books of two girls from 
the great East Side of New York City and are paid at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the club. It is at these regular monthly 
meetings that the fun comes; the business of the club, of course, 
comes first and consists of each member recounting her many 
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temptations and lapses durinz the 
month, and the payment of the 
fines. Then comes the banquet. 
to which are invited a limited 
number of men friends and a very 
limited number of the “just 
plump enough”’ girls. The menu 
is in no way restricted. and the 
members of the club who finish 
the feast without having suc- 
cumbed to the many temptats- 
tions are awarded prizes. 


For FANCY-WORK during the 

coming Summer many of the 

_ girls in town are preparing for 

embroidery a set of dainty pocket handkerchiefs. They buy the 
finest quality of linen handkerchief with a narrow hem~atitching, 
and just within the hem have stamped in the most delicate Dres- 
den patterns sprays, vines, flowers or any dainty design they may 
prefer. In most instances the work is to be done in white, as the 
girls, as a rule, consider a pure white handkerchief more dainty 
and in better taste. On one corner of these dainty squares of 
linen, just within the embroidery, is worked a monogram exactly 
like the one that is used at the top of the owner’s note-paper. 


OTHER SUMMER RECREATIONS, which are being considered and 
prepared for, are the revival of old-fashioned occupations 
Last Summer at Lenox the girls enjoyed Nature-study so much 
that some of their friends have conceived the idea of studying 
animal life in a highly practical way. They will, therefore, 
become dairy maids and poultry fanciers and personally devote 
themselves to the management of the dairy and poultry yard and 
spend the Summer in these occupations. These girls complain 
that they are tired of dancing, golfing, coaching—the eternal 
effort at being amused. So for one Summer at least they will 
devote themselves to employments in which their great grand- 
mothers found much pleasure and profit. The yards and 
building have been arranged according to the most approved 
plans. As no two girls have the same ideas on the subject. a 
diversity of results may be expected. In one respect, however. 
those interested in poultry raising agree: no incubators shall be 
used. The style of dress to be worn in the dairy and the 
poultry yard has been carefully considered and much of it 1- 
now being made. In the latter instance it will consist of 8 
plain cotton frock with high neck and long sleeves, thick 
gloves and a cracker bonnet. The costumes of the girls who 
have chosen to be dairy maids will be somewhat more elaborate. 
The short, plain frock will be of delicately tinted piqué, duck 
or Madras, with the neck cut slightly low and with loose sleeves 
extending just below the elbow. A large, soft, muslin kerchief 
is to be added, the ends of which, crussing on the bosom, are 
held in place by the belt of the big white apron. 


SoME ENGAGED GiRIs no longer consider it sufficient for their 
flancés to possess a single photograph of themselves; six is the 
requisite number, each in a different position and gown. One 
unique frame, embroidered for the *‘ very best man in the world,” 
is of white linen, with forget-me-nots and love Knots of blue 
ribbon embroidered on it. There are six openings, around 
which is worked ‘My pretty girl,” ‘‘My witty girl,” ** The 
girl that I adore.” ‘‘My Summer girl,” ‘‘My Winter girl,” 
‘¢ My girl forevermore.”?> When the same charming face is recog- 
nized in six different positions and expressions and in as many 
different gowns the owner is considered a man to be envied. 
This frame is not of the kind that hangs on the wall. one straight 
long strip of linen with pictures one above the other inviting 
the designation of No. 1, No. 2, No. 8, etc., but a folding panel 
to be placed on the bureau or desk. The reverse side of the 
frame is embroidered in the same flowers and love knots. 


THERE WAS A TIME when artificial flowers were considered the 
reverse of good taste, except, of course, as applied to hats; but 
that time has passed, for now they are to be seen everywhere 
and used by the most fastidious. While having her room done 
over for the Summer, a girl with a keen appreciation of all things 
beautiful hit upon a plan whereby she might make use of arti- 
ficial flowers in a novel manner and have a room different from 
those of the rest of her set. She pulled to pieces her Japanese 
corner and in its stead built up the prettiest bower of blooming 
plants and vines that a girl’s heart could desire. 

LAFAYETTE McLaws. 
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TATTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


d. s—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. 


CHILD'S TATTIED CAP. 


FievrE No. 1.—This cap can be made of silk, cotton or linen 


p-—Picot. *.—Indicates a repetition as directed wherever a * is seen. 


ROSETTE IN TATTING. 


Figure No. 2.—The pisots of the center ring of this rosette 


thread, as preferred. Begin the cap at the center of back with must each be a quarter of an inch long. 


-a ring of 11 d.s. and 10 p., each sep- 
- arated by 1 d. 8. 
First rouna.—This is made of small 
tings; leave 4 inch thread and make 
first ring of 5d. s. and 4 p., draw up 
and joip to Ist p. of center. Make 
2nd round like Ist; join 1st p. to last 
p. of 1st ring, and continue until you 
‘have 10 rings around center; join 
last ring to 1st, fasten thread under 
‘ring and make 6 more rounds like 
last; join each ring to ring of last 
round, every 3rd and 4th ring joining 
1 p.each of a ring in last round so 
that the back presents a smooth ap- 
' pearance, 
After making 6 rounds of small 
rings the 7th round is composed of 
wheels. Make center: of lst wheel of 
ll d.s. and 10 p., ,draw up, leave + 
inch thread and make 10 small rings 
_ of 5d. s. and 4 p.; join 1st small ring 
to last small ring of last round. Make 
’ Ind wheel; join 1st and 2nd rings to 
. 4thand 8rd rings of last wheel. Make 
- 8rd ring and join 4th ring to 4th ring 
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Center ring. —2 d.s., 1 p., * 3d... 
1p. *; repeat from* to * until there 
are 10 p., then make 1 d.a., tie, and 
cut thread. 

Outer row.—Use two threads. Be. 
gin with one thread and make a ring 
as follows: 7 d. s., join to any one 
of the long p. of the center ring, 7 
d. s., close ring *. With 2 threads 
make 3d.s8.,1p., 2d. s., 4p. with 2 
d. s. between each, 8 d.s. Turn, and 
with one thread make 7 d. 8., join to 
next long p., 7 d. s., close the ring *. 
Turn, and repeat from * to * until the 
circle is complete. 

This rosette, repeated and arranged 
in points, makes a beautiful design for 
collars, cuffs, revers, etc. 


TATTED STAR FOR HANDKER- 
CHIEF CORNER. 


Figure No. 3.—Use No. 100 spool 
cotton. Begin with center ring and 
make 2 d.s., 1 p, *4 d. 8, 1 p.; 
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FievurE No. 1.—CuHimp’s TATTED CaP. 





Fiecre No. 3.—Tatrep Star FOR HAND 


Figure No. 2.—ROoOSETTEe IN TATTING. 


of last round; finish wheel like 
Ist; continue wheels all round. 
Make 8th round of wheels like 
7th, except join the wheels so 
that they come between the 
wheels of last round. Makethe 
wheels three-fourths of the way 
around, thus beginning the front 
of the cap. 
Leave 4 inch thread and re- 
turn on 9th row with small rings 
_ like center of back. Join 1st small ring to 7th small ring of last 
wheel; join 2nd ring to 6th ring of last wheel; join each ring 
to the ring on the sides of wheels across front. Make 10th and 
11th rows like 6th round in back. The 12th and 18th rows are 
composed of wheels. Make.12th row like 7th row, and in the 
_ [8th row join the middle side ring of wheels to middle side-ring 
of wheels in last row. The 14th and 15th rows are like 9th and 
10th rows. Make 16th row like 10th row, except you leave 1 
Inch thread after each ring is joined to last row. These three 
rows are entirely around the cap. The spaces are to draw 
ribbon through. Make the last round like 7th round, except 
that you join them by only 1 ring. Line with silk and add 
 Tosettes of ribbon at top and back; also add ribbon ties of the 
. same shade as the lining. 


KEROBIEF CORNER. 





Figure No. 5.—TAatTtTEeD EDGING. 


FIGuRE No. 4.—MEDALLION IN TATTING. 


repeat from * until there are 6 
-picots; then, 2 d.s. and close 
the ring; draw the thread 
through p. of ring and make 
small rings as follows: * 2 d. 
s.,1 p. and repeat from last * 
until there are 6 p.; then, 2 d. 
s. and close ring, and fasten to 
next p. of ring. Repeat these 
rings until there are 6, then tic, 
and cut the thread. Unwind 3 
yards of thread from shuttle, and fasten thread to 2 of the 
picots between the rings; then with double thread make * 1 
d.s.,1p.,1d.s. and fasten to next p. of rings; repeat from 
last * to next p., and then make 1 a. s. and 1 p. until there 
are 9 p. with 1 d. 8. between; then, 1 d. s., and fasten to next 
p-; make *1d.s8., 1 p..1 d.s., and fasten to next p.; repeat 
from last * and fasten to 2 p. between rings. This completes 
one point.. 

To Fasten to the Handkerchief.—Make a circle around the 
points with coarse thread, catching center p. of points. But- 
ton-hole stitch with filo silk, and cut out fabric from under- 


neath. 


Stars of this description may (also, be joined the samc 
as medallions to form ‘'tidies, doileys, mats, caps~or borders. 
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MEDALLION IN TATTING. 


Figure No. 4.—Make a ring of 7 d.s.,1 p..7 d. 8,1 p., 
7d. 8, 1p, 7 d.s., and draw up. Make a chain of 12 d. 
s.; then another ring of 7 d. s. and join to last p. of first ring, 
7d. s8., draw up. Make a chain of 10 d.s. Make a ring of 
6 d.s., 8 p. each separated by 2 d.8., join to next p. in first 
ring, 4 p. each separated by 2d. s., 6 d.s., draw up. As 
close as possible to this ring make another one of 6d. s., 
join in last p. of last ring, 8 p., 2 d.s., before each p. and the 
4th p. longer than the rest, 6d. s., draw up. Also another 
ring of 6 d.8., join to last p in last ring,7 p. with 2d. s. be- 
tween each, 6d. s., draw up. Then a chain of 10 d. 8., a ring 
of 7d.s.,1 p.,7d.s. draw up. Make a chain of 12 d.s. 
Repeat from beginning 8 times, break thread and tie. Tie 
the center picots (see illustration). 


TATTED EDGING. 


Ficure No. 5.—Commence with three threads, using a white 
shuttle, a black one and the spool to avoid confusion. Take up 
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white shuttle thread, make * 2 d.s., turn the work; take spos! 
thread, make 1 p., 2 d.s., turn work; take the other thre: 
(black shuttle), make 1 p., 2 d..s., turn the work; take sp«' 
thread, make 1 p., 2d. s., turn the work; with the other threa: 
make 1 p., 2 d. s.; turn the work, take spool thread, make 1p. 
a little longer than the others, 1 d. s., 1 p. a little longer yet. | 
ds., 1 p. still longer, 1 d.8., 1 p. length of p. before the las: 
one, 1 d.s., 1 p. a little shorter, 1 d.s.; turn work, take the 
other thread, draw so as to make a curve of the long p.; make 
2d. s., turn work, make 1 p., 2d. 8., turn work and begin x 
*; continue thus until the required length is obtained. 

For the Heading.—Omit one thread. Take up spool thread, 
make a chain ** of 2 d.s., 1 p.,2d.s., 1 p., 2d. 8.; turn the 
work, make a loop of shuttle thread, make 2 d. s., 1 p., 2d. «. 
1 p., 3d. 8., join to the 2nd p. at beginning of the piece already 
made; make 2 d.s.,1 p.,2 d.s.,1 p., 2 d.s.; draw up the 
loop; turn the work, take up the other thread, work another 
chain like the first, turn the work. make another loop of 8 d. :., 
8 p., each separated by 2 d.s., join to the thread reaching acros 
the scollop, make 8 d. s., and 8 p. as before; draw up the loop; 
repeat from **, 





THE TEA-TABLE. 


Who does not cherish the old friends who have known you 
for years—the friends who love the things you love, who are 
interested in your life as you are in theirs,and who with all their 
friendship always maintain true consideration for vou? The 
friend who is prized is not the one who declares for frankness and 
plain speaking, for this often conceals rudeness and unkindness. 
The treasured friend is she who is a help when the rough places 
abound, who always sees something redeeming in the hat or 
frock that is a disappointment, who refrains from disturbing the 
skeletons in the closets, although she well knows that they are 
there. In the early Summer this friend is not blind to oppor- 
tunity for courteous attention. When going across the ocean 
a steamer letter so much prized by every traveller is always 
forthcoming, wishing Bon Voyage to the departing friend. A 
parting gift of some inexpensive article that may be useful dur- 
ing the outing is seldom forgotten; nor is the bunch of jonquils, 
roses or other flowers that, when many miles of water intervene, 
breathe a reminder of the friend left behind. 


REMINDERS FOR ABSENT FRIENTS. 


The latest going-away gift for one who is to be gone a twelve- 
month is called ‘‘ The Reminder,’’ and consists of twelve long 
white envelopes encased in a packet resembling a glove holder. 
This holder is made of white satin or linen, with ‘: The Re- 
minder’’ outlined by the fair hand of the donor in dainty blue 
upon it. while the inside of this pretty receptacle is lined with 
blue satin or linen matching the outlining silk. Each of the 
enclosed envelopes is sealed and decorated with the name of 
one of the months, some happy sentiment for the traveller being 
added. For January there is the wish for the New Year, with 
a dainty calendar enclosed ; for February there are St. Valentine 
emblems and a valentine, etc. The outside of each envelope 
contains an appropriate message for its particular month, while 
the inside holds an inexpensive gift. Among the latter there is 
the last photograph of the friend left behind. and also a picture 
of the home so dearly loved, an Easter gift of silver prayer- 
book markers, a pretty veil and a fine handkerchief made by 
the hands of the giver. Thus may the absent friend be kept in 
continued remembrance 

For the friend crossing the water for a shorter stay is the 
packet of letters made up for the steamer gift. These letters 
ure written by the many intimate friends of the traveller and 
are made into a package and tied with white satin ribbon on 
which is sketched Bon Voyage. A request accompanies the 
letters that there be but one read each day. In this way there is 
a prolonged feast for the departing friend. This gift, however, 
does not take the place of the regular steamer letters, without 
which any traveller feels forlorn and neglected. 

Still another graceful reminder of the friend left behind is 
foand in a gift of a money pocket; this is made of chamois skin 


and is a rectangular-shaped bag large endugh to hold banknotes 
and small valuables. A narrow ribbon attached admits of its 
suspension about the neck. Outer coverings of linen, embroid- 
ered on one side with forget-me-nots and on the other with 
Bon Voyage, complete this useful gift. 

The friendship that is evident in these smaller attentions is 8 
prized possession. Such friends may always be counted on: 
they are the gracious callers who are first to remember that 
their friend has a guest, and to that visiting friend some courtesy 
is also extended. These are the friends that you and I love and 
appreciate, well knowing that they are not often met. 


DAINTY EFFECT OF HEMSTITCHING. 


By-the-way, the gift of the bemstitched handkerchief evi- 
dences an appreciation of dainty and artistic effect. Hemstitch- 


ing has heretofore never received the recognition that i 


accorded it to-day, this modest finish, which betokens the true 
gentlewoman, being most popular. In handkerchiefs approval 
has been set upon the hemstitched border, and this is a matter 
for congratulation after the scolloped edges that have obtained 
so long. These embroidered edges are always a disappoitt- 
ment in point of service required. A person who has the tm 
for needlework may make her own pretty handkerchiefs an 
thereby reduce their cost one half. Linen may be purchased tr 
the yard at any of the shops keeping a linen stock. <A handker- 
chief with the refined woman is asnowy white sheer bit of line. 

Hemstitching has wider uses than for the handkerchief: 8 
novel finish for the shirt-waist is to add narrow edges of hem 
stitched linen to each side of the front plait. Table linen ds 
shows this dainty finish, tablecloths and napkins having hen- 
stitched borders. When a line or two of drawn-work is added 
the table linen is like the dainty dish, quite elegant enough w& 
set before the king himself. For the luncheon or the breakfa#. 
when the table is laid without a cloth, small squares of line 
hemstitched with narrow hems are used at each cover. Upa 
this linen square the plate is set, the plain linen piece superset 
ing the embroidered doily so long in use. Carving cloths aix 
are made with this plain finish, and ss these piecea are designed 
for utility, they are never embroidered nor elaborated. Th 
doily for the bread-basket and that for the waitress’ tray are als: 
plainly finished with hemstitching. . 


THE MODERN DINING-TABLE. 


The modern table with its beautiful appointments is a delight 
to the eye. Ata luncheon recently given the decorative center- 
piece of ferns was set in a filigree silver stand, the fern dist 
being encased in a pink glass bowl. Clusters of Japanest 


apple blossoms with long stems were laid on the tablecloth 
the stems reaching to the four corners of the table, where ther 
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were tied with bows of broad pink satin ribbon. A branch of 
the same flowers tied with narrow pink ribbon was laid at each 
plate. The luncheon was a pink and white affair, though there 
was no attempt at serving pink and white food. A color scheme 
30 energetically evolved as formerly—pink ‘soups, white sauces, 
2tc.—is to-day considered ridiculous. 

, Fashion has set her approval upon white, and the dinner- 
table of to-day is more elegant if the center-piece is of white, 
showing no color whatever. At a recent dinner, smart in all 
ts appointments, the center-piece consisted of two squares of 
1emstitched linen joined together by an insertion of lace. The 
rectangular piece thus formed was bordered with the same in- 
xertion, an edge of lace three inches deep being added for a 
jinish. The latter was slightly ruffled all round, and enough 
‘ulness was allowed at the corners to make the piece graceful. 
3uch a center-piece is most inexpensive, fine linen and what is 
<nown as the flat Valenciennes being used in this instance. 
More elegant pieces may be made of real Valenciennes, pure 
white being chosen. On this rectangular piece the fern dish 
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was set. The candle shades were of deep-red. the only colur on 
this pretty table. 
= HAVE YOU HEARD 


That the latest waste-paper baskets are of Swedish make, and 
that they are hung on the wall or at the side of the writing-desk ? 

That elegant writing-tables are covered wifh very dark vel- 
vet, this color proving the most artistic background for silver 
articles ? 

That the latest writing-table appointment is a silver handle 
with a screw end that makes it possible to utilize the last of the 
sealing wax without burning one’s fingers ? 

‘That the latest vases for holding Summer flowers are in novel 
shapes—harps, lyres, etc. ? 

That the new umbrellas are smaller than formerly and 
admit of being rolled up very tightly? 

That cerise corduroy makes a sofa-pillow cover of approved 
style ? 

EDNA S. WITHERSPOON, 





THE SERVING OF 


PREPARING DATES. 


_ As very few housekeepers are aware of the many appetizing 
ways in which dates may be served, the following recipes will 
srove acceptable: 


DATES IN CREAM.—Remove the stones from half a pound 
of dates, cut the dates fine and put them in a glass dish. Cover 
with two cupfuls of whipped cream and let stand in a cold place 
an hour before serving. 

DATE JELLY.—Soak three-quarters of a pound of dates in 
three cupfuls of water for two hours. Drain and strain the water 
in which the dates were soaked and put this on the range, add- 
ing a cupful and a half of granulated sugar. Remove the 
stones, then add the dates to the syrup and cook until tender. 
Soak half a box of gelatine in a little cold water and stir into 
che water in which the dates are being boiled. When thor- 
oughly dissolved pour the whole into a mould moistened with 
sold water and set in a cold place to harden. 
and cream. The jelly should be made the day before using. 
STUFFED DATES.—Remove the stones and fill the dates 
vith chopped almonds or peanuts; then close and roll them in 
yowdered sugar. 

DATE WHIP.—Whip the whites of ten eggs until stiff and 


ift half a tea-spvonful of cream of tartar into a cupful of 


‘ranulated sugar. Cook a cupful of dates in a little water 
intil tender, stone, cut in two and mix thoroughly with the 
ugar. Stir the whipped egg into this a little at atime; pour 
nto a buttered pudding dish and bake for twenty minutes. 
serve either hot or cold with whipped cream flavored with 
ranilla. 

DATE CAKE.—For this is required a cupful of butter, 


wo of sugar, one of milk. three of flour, three tea-spoonfuls of 


making powder and the whites of six eggs beaten very stiff. 
3ake in layers and when cool spread with the following filling : 
30il a cupful of sugar and three table-spoonfuls of water until a 
hread can be spun; then pour slowly over the beaten whites of 
WoO eggs. 
‘anilla and two-thirds of a cupful of stoned dates chopped very 
ine. Frost the top of the cake with plain white frosting and. if 
.esired, place halved dates on the frosting so that one may be 
‘ut with each piece. 

- DATE PIE.—The addition of dates in apple pies will afford 
- delicious variation. Line the tin dish with the pie-crust, add- 
ag first a layer of stoned dates and then a layer of apples; 
aake a thin syrup of a cupful of sugar, a table-spoonful of 
ry flour stirred into the sugar and a sufficient quantity of boil- 
1g water, and flavor with a tea-spoonful of vanilla. Pour 
‘he syrup over the pie and add the top crust. 

DATE PUDDING.—Chop very fine a pound of stoned 
ates and six ounces of beef suet; mix the latter with twelve 
unces of grated bread-crumbs; then add the dates, together 
vith six ounces of sugar. Mix the whole with an egg, adda 
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Serve with sugar 


Beat well the whole and add half a tea-spoonful of 


DATES ANP FIGS. 


gill of milk and two heaping table-spoonfuls of flour in which 
has been sifted two small tea-spoonfuls of baking powder, and 
steam for three hours. Serve with sauce. 

WHEATLET WITH DATES.—Three or four minutes before 
wheatlet is ready to serve stir in half a cupful of stoned dates; 
serve with sugar and cream as usual. This makes a very pleas- 
ing variety for any breakfast cereals. —— 

DATE CREAMS.—Cut open the dates and fill with cream 
paste made by taking equal parts of whites of eggs and water 
and adding confectioner’s sugar until the paste can be kneaded. 

DATE CREAM BARS.—Take three cupfuls of granulated 
sugar and a cupful of cold water, and boil until it will harden 
when dropped in cold water. Do not stir while on the stove. 
Beat the whites of three eggs toa stiff froth; pour the sugar 
over the egg slowly, stirring constantly until stiff enough to 
mould. Then add a pound and a half of chopped dates. 
Make into bars and roll in powdered sugar. 

ADA MAYE PEERS. 


SOME USES OF FIGS. 


It is surprising to know how many different methods there are 
for serving figs. Below are given a number of tested recipes : 


FIG CAKE.—Take a cupful and a half of powdered sugar, 
half a cupful of butter, a cupful and a half of milk, the whites 
of eight eggs, three cupfuls of flour, two small tea-spvunfuls of 
baking powder, and add a pound of figs cut up and put in the 
same way that citron is used. Add the well-beaten whites of 
eggs last. If the figs are not perfectly fresh, cut them up in a 
bow! and pour n little water over them before commencing the 
cake. Flavor the frosting with vanilla. 

FIG FILLING FOR CAKE.—Mix half a pound of figs 
chopped fine, a cupful of sugar and a cupful of water and boil 
in a double kettle until smooth and thick ; then add a tea-spoon- 
ful of vanilla. Boil the figs in water until tender before adding 
the sugar. 

FIG PUDDING No. 1.-—For this take six ounces of chopped 
suet, four ounces of bread-crumbs, six ounces of sugar, three- 
fourths of a pound of chopped figs, three eggs, a cupful of milk, 
a nutmeg, two tea-spoonfuls of baking powder and half a glass- 
ful of fruit juice (grape, cherry or plum). Steam for three hours 
and serve with a boiled sauce. . 

FIG PUDDING No. 2.—Another pudding may be made as 
follows: Take a cupful of grated bread-crumbs, two table- 
spoonfuls of meited butter, half a cupful of sugar, three eggs 
and half a pound of figs chopped fine. Steam for two hours 
and a half, and serve with liquid sauce. 

PICKLED FIGS.—Wash and weigh the figs, allowing to 
seven pounds of fruit four pounds of sugar, a pint of vinegar 
and a tea-spoonful each of cinnamon, cloves and allspice. Tie 
the spice up in small cheesecloth bags; cook in the vinegar, 
and when it boils pour_in part of (the frnit, After boiling a 
minute remove the fruit and place in a-stonejar. Let stand 
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over night; then repeat the process for three mornings. The 

third morning, after boiling a moment lessen the heat and let 

the fruit cook slowly until tender. Make a new spiced vinegar 

to pour over the figs as you would for peaches or other sweet 
ickles, 

STUFFED FIGS.— A delicious dish for luncheons and teas is 
stuffed figs: Cut openings in the sides of figs which are fresh and 
plump and remove part of the inside with a spoon. Mix this 
with finely chopped peanuts or salted almonds, moistening with 
a cooked syrup made of sugar and water. Fruit juice can be 
used instead of syrup. Fill the fig shells with this mixture and 
press the sides of the openings together. Roll the stuffed figs 
in fine sugar and place on a fancy dish. 





CLOSING THE HOUSE FOR THE SUMMER. 


Spring and early Summer are replete with duties for the 
modern woman; at no season of the year is there such con- 
stant occasion for active exertion, and the practical woman has 
learned that the earlier the start is made the less will be the 
fatigue incident to work that is crowded into all too short a 
period. There is the Summer shopping and sewing, the pre- 
caution against moths for the Winter garments, and last, but 
by no means least, the shutting up of the house. If a Sum- 
mer departure from the city is intended, it is wise to make 
the start as early as possible, thus lessening the likelihood 
of moths becoming established in the deserted home. In the 
shutting up of the house the preservation of the belongings 
is the all-important object in view; and ‘blessed is she who 
has nothing” is often the heartfelt thought of the woman who 
has possessions. When the house is left in the care of servants 
or a regular care-taker is engaged, the precaution against moths 
is not so energetic. 


THE CARE OF THE CARPETS. 


When a caretaker of any kind is not available and the carpets 
must be left in place, they should be thoroughly swept, then 
gone over a second time with a small whisk-broom, the corners 
and all the edges of the carpet being swept carefully to dis- 
lodge any moth eggs that may have been deposited. On these 
edges enough naphtha should be poured to wet through to the 
floor, then the carpet should be covered with paper or old cot- 
ton covers. Naphtha, which is a most effective agent in the pre- 
servation of woollens, should not be used where there is a light 
of any kind, its vapor being most explosive. After treating a 
carpet to a large amount of naphtha the windows should be left 
open for several days. When house-cleaning is in progress the 
carpets should be sent to a cleaner; when returned they should 
be generously sprinkled with naphtha, then wrapped in a double 
thickness of unbleached muslin. This should be pinned about 
the rolls at the overlapping, so that the moth millers cannot gain 
an entry. Portiéres should be well brushed and aired, sprinkled 
with naphtha and then folded and laid in a packing box or on 
shelves. A covering of newspapers will not be found amiss. 
I have never known moths to be found in any article that 
it was possible to wrap thoroughly in newspaper after the 
usual precautions have been taken. Large rolls of carpet or 
rugs should not be left on the floor, but should be placed on 
shelves or improvised racks, for carpet bugs hide in the cracks of 
the floor anu under the base-boards. Some housekeepers claim 
that it is the safest plan to prepare some food for moths and 
carpet bugs, and after disposing of the rolls of carpet to 
throw down an old woollen garment or a piece of carpet upon 
which they may feed. But this reasoning is questionable, the 
woollen promoting the propagation of these vermin to an extent 
not possible when less encouraged. 


PRESERVATION OF CLOTHING. 


Fur garments and all woollen clothing not to be taken away 
should be treated to a vigorous brushing, then sprinkled with 


‘ naphtha and laid away. Fur coats not sent to the furrier should 
_ ‘eceive especial care, particularly at the seams and around the 


ockets ; the latter should be turned inside out and brushed 
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FIGS STUFFED WITH WALNUTS.—Another confecticn, 
which is quite popular, consists of figs stuffed with English wal 
nuts: Remove part of the inside of the fruit and press the whok : 
or half of an English walnut meat into it, being careful to pres 
the fig together again. Delicacies made in this way resemble 
small balls when piled one on top of another on fancy bon bor 
dishes. 

Figs are considered very wholesome and are frequently pre- 
scribed by physicians on account of their laxative propertic:. 
The fresh figs of Southern California have become very popuia: 
and are much enjoyed by tourists visiting that section of the 
country. The black Smyrna is a particular favorite. 

CARRIE MAY ASHTOS. 


well, The fur should then be combed with rather a fine comb 
to dislodge any moth eggs which may bethere. All furs shouli 
be wrapped in sheets or unbleached muslin pinned securely at 
the overlapping and laid in a cedar packing trunk or box. 
Woollens and fine flannels should be similarly treated. 

Blankets used during the Winter are washed and laid away 
together. All upholstered furniture should be weil brushed. 
especially in the folds and creases, and if the covering is no 
delicate, naphtha should be sprinkled or brushed into the tufte: 
places, a painter’s brush being useful for this purpose. The old 
time Summer coverings for furniture, when at hand, are most 
useful as coverings when closing up the house, the linen fitting 
so tightly that there is little chance for the moth miller. When 
these are not available, the furniture should be placed in the 
middle of the room and the pieces covered by a single canopy 
of stout unbleached muslin. 





CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES. 


No window draperies or hangings should be left in place in 
the house that is to be closed forthe Summer months. The lace 
curtains should be cleaned if dusty, then folded and laid awsy. 
Curtains of muslin and scrim are no longer left rough-dried, but 
are made ready to be hung when needed. Heavy draperies of 
silk or linen should be thoroughly aired and shaken and then 
folded and laid away. If the draperies are woollen, they should 
be sprinkled with naphtha. Silk curtains do not require this pre 
caution. All heavy draperies should be folded most carefully. 
especial care being taken that there are no unnecessary folds 
The curtains lie so long a time in folds that they become badly 
creased if put away by careless hands. 


PICTURES, SILVER, ETC. 


Pictures and mirrors should be covered with netting beh 
back and front. The chandeliers should be wrapped in cheese- 
cloth. All globes should be placed on the mantile-piece oriz 
some convenient place with all of the ornaments that are detach- 
able. Pieces of statuary are covered with cloth. The piano 
has its especial thick woollen cover to prevent possible damp 
neas. Sofa-pillows and scarfs and all silk draperies should & 
freed of dust, folded and then laid away in bureau drawer. 
The silver that is not needed is washed and thoroughly dried: 
it is then wrapped in tissue paper, though the large pieces shold 
be encased in bags made of Canton flannel. By adding a lua} 
of camphor the silver will be found less tarnished when ags3 
brought to light than if this precaution were not taken. All vait- 
able silver and jewelry, with costly pictures, may be sent toa st 
depusit vault for storage. The steel knives and forks are rv? , 
bed with oil, wrapped in paper and laid away out of possit: | 
dampness. ' 
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GENERAL PRECAUTIONS. 


The cellar should receive a final inspection in order to mst! 
sure that all is sweet and clean therein. The furnace pipes ms: 
be removed to avoid the accumulation of soot as well as 
rust that might be caused from Summer rains. When the hoz 
contains a tank for the distribution of the water, it should 
left quite empty to insure the safety of wallpaper and ceilinz 
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The blinds above the first floor are seldom closed when shutting 
up the house for the Summer. When an extended absence 
is proposed, however, all the windows are fitted to shutters 
of wood. The windows of the lower floor are generally pro- 
tected by the shutters, but on the floors above merely the dark- 
blue or green shades are drawn to temper the sunlight. To- 
tal exclusion of the sunlight invites dampness, and consequent 
sickness may attend the home-coming. Before leaving the 
house the water should be shut off and chloride of lime or 
other disinfectant turned into the waste-pipes and bowls, if 
the odor of plumbing in the Autumn is to be avoided. It 
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is well to leave every bed open, with the bedding laid on chairs 
about the room. 

A precaution against burglars and fire is always taken unless 
the house is left in the care of reliable servants. When the house 
is to be closed, burglar alarma are often attached to every win- 
dow and door and a connection made with the nearest police 
station, the keys of the house obviously being left at the sta- 
tion house also. Particular care should be taken that there 
are no matches left in the house, or that they are placed ina 
tin box. Mice and rats have been responsible for many myste- 
rious fires in houses closed for the Summer. BLAIR. 





| THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


From D. Appleton and Company, New York : 

The Broom of the War God, by Henry Noel Brailsford. 

A Passionate Pilgrim, by Percy White. 

This Little World, by David Christie Murray. 

A Forgotten Sin, by Dorothea Gerard. 

Victor Serenus, by Henry Wood. 

The Story of Life in the Seas, by Sidney J. Hickson. 

A staccato story of patriotism and a general love of freedom 
is The Broom of the War God; it has a nervous force and a 
definitely youthful enthusiasm. The little kingdom of Greece 
in its hour of peril attracted, as the world knows, hot hearts 
from many a land and served also to lend a touch of respect- 
ability to criminals, vagabonds, malcontents and social refugees 
of many orders and races. The story is one of rapid action of 
deprivations, disorganizations and discomfitures. To anyone 
who marvels why Greece receives small honor to-day this 
account of her recent ignominious warfare will afford an explana- 
tion. Nothing in this thrilling and brilliantly written tale pre- 
sents the appearance of candor and truthfulness, and there is no 
evidence that those highest in authority are honored for states- 
manship or courage. . 

Percy White’s A Passionate Pilgrim is fervid enough at the 
beginning to merit part of its title, for the youthful hero is 
madly in love; but the application of the term pilgrim is not so 
clear. However, the story, as a portrayal of men’s emotions 
and women’s purposes, is a clever work of art that reaches 
close to Nature in both its high and its sombre lights. Many a 
man will see himself in the hero’s early mental experiences, 
though it is doubtful if many have been so carefully considered 
by Fate. If the end of the pilgrimage is not quite what persons 
with fine ideals would desire, they may remember that Fate has 
her own perplexing methods, and that in granting an early 
prayer long after its fervor has cooled she may be playing a 
practical joke that is not too kind. Whether this was her spirit 
or intention novel readers will conclude variously. 

David Christie Murray may not be eminently original or 
always enthralling, but he is interesting. He writes of some- 
thing, an admission which to-day is in itself high praise when 
the sum and purpose of so many novels amounts to practically 
nothing at all. The sturdiness, rectitude, quaint speech, high self- 
esteem and rough tenderness of insular English work folk is 
portrayed vividly in This Littl World; but its dominant idea is 
that genious is born and cannot be acquired, and that talent 
alone is capable of large forced growths. Genious, however, 
may be polished. It isa divine gift in its original state, and so 
also is character, a truth —if it be a truth as Murray intimates— 
Which may readily set some souls astir with envy and discontent. 
The impositions practised by art dealers and musical managers 
on budding genious need not drive young painters and singers 
to despair, though they cannot avoid being suspicious after 
reading Murray’s revelations. He does not make all rich per- 
80ns selfish, nor all poor ones crafty, but he throws them out 
like dice to turn to his readers’ pleasure or displeasure. 

_ 4 Forgotten Sin is an English domestic story well worth read- 
Ing. The father of a pretty daughter—a handsome man—had 
mated with a noble woman, but one who had been sought chiefly 
for her money. Her husband’s intrigues for a rich husband for 
their daughter fill her with a horror that the memory of her own 
unhappiness intensifies. The male victim for a while appears to 
be satisfied with the arrangement, but a musical fascination carries 

off; and this time it is the mother who brings him back to 


‘ 
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her child. The plot isa curious one and will gratify many a 
reader, though nobody in the story stands out as if he or she 
had ever lived or breathed. No reader would have the story a 
true one—a weird conception in an every-day atmosphere and 
setting. 

Sidney J. Hickson, a professor of zodlogy in an English col- 
lege, has done something toward allaying superficial curiosity 
regarding the finny tribe and has stimulated a desire for further 
accurate knowledge. Zhe Story of Life tn the Seas, which the 
author modestly calls a sketch, contains an immense amount of 
information, while at the same time avoiding technical terms as 
far as possible. Of the origin of sea life he writes simply and 
in a questioning spirit, admitting that much that naturalists 
have reached is mere speculation. 

Henry Wood, the author of Victor Serenus, has dune so much 
thoughtful suggestive and helpful work that it is not easy to 
pronounce a verdict upon an emotional, metaphysical romance 
of his set in the days of Nero and St. Paul. He furnishes a 
great insight into the Pauline era, depicting its customs, relig- 
ions, systems, its dramatic realisms and its deadiy superstitions. 
His hero is mystical and psychical, living upon the border-line 
between the seen and the unseen. Imagination, indeed, can 
hardly go farther than Henry Wood carries his readers, many 
of whom he has already convinced that there is not a span of 
the hand between those who are in and those who are out of 
the body. Uncanny as the portrayal is, its artistic telling is 
sure to attract many readers who have not yet paid much atten- 
tion to the author’s beliefs. That the writer of Victor Serenus 
is a sincere man and a scholar the world is already convinced, 
and the tale cannot lessen the admiration for his literary skill. 
The tranquil death of Saint Paul is a fine bit of descriptive, 
historic work and artfully finishes the ronrance, almost trans- 
muting it into biography. : 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York: 

The Son of The Cear, by James Graham. 

The Barn Stormers, by Mrs. Harcourt Williamson. 

The Tales of John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Cragie). 

Much has been lately written of Peter the Great that is too 
cruel, too deliberately fiendish for belief, but our remoteness 
from his period and a wide difference in our methods of thought 
gives us small chance of reasonable denial of anything written 
of him. Happily The Son of The Cear, by James Graham, wins 
credence. Through him we have a tender portrayal of this 
savage monarch and also 8 more humane picture of Catherine, his 
low-born wife. Even what Peter suffered through treachery and 
conspiracy, from thwarted ambition, was not to be compared to 
his agony of disappointed fatherhood over his eldest son. If 
Peter was merciless to those who opposed him, he knew how to 
be patient with his weak-willed, fanatical, profligate heir. That 
the young man was what he was his father laid at his own door; 
and he was tortured by what are recognized as the laws of 
heredity; these he understood too well, though they had not 
yet been formulated. He said sorrowfully of his son: ‘He is 
not wholly to blame; he was born to things more fatal than 
the inheritance of the Russian crown; his mother (Eudoxia, 
then put away in a monastery) is weak and false. I, with all 
my strength of will, could never stifle within me the longing of 
the drunkard and the adulterer. It was an evil day that joined 
such a woman and such a man to bring this boy into the world.” 
Was ever a more remorseful, dispairing cry wrung from 
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parent’s soul? It is common to lay blame upon Russia and its 
rulers without a thought of the wild blood that courses in their 
veins and times their pulses to a quick and cruel selfishness. To 
the mind that held Peter and his descendants in honor the book 
will bring a certain sense of relief. He was at times better than 
he has been painted, bad, unspeakably bad as he was. The 
story, which promises much for the great Empire, is written 
with as much color as its events permit and is worthy of 
attention from the student in history. 

Mrs. Harcourt Williamson could not, without what is curiously 
and not inaptly named ‘‘a cryptic gift,” have written The Barn 
Stormers unless she has travelled in a theatrical company that 
made short stays in rough, remote towns. She has told a 
thrilling realistic story of an English girl, engaged by telegram 
and who met a manager and his company too far away from 
civilization, as she knew it, to escape what fate had ready for 
her. The tale isa glimpse or two of human nature under grease 
paint and hard luck. Evil as are some of its pictures, the heart 
of the American gentleman makes the story more than tolerable. 
It is an original novel told after an original manner, its plot 
unrolling itself as if it had not been devised at all, but had actu- 
ally happened in detail. 

When John Oliver Hobbes first published through another 
name the four novelettes included in this her last volume, the 
average opinion was that a girl witb a genius for inventing epi- 
grams and surprises in brief sentences had wrought out her best 
and also her worst and had told all she could of emotions and 
temptations and sinners’ comedies. But this was a mistake; 
she had only taken an initiative step into the novel readers’ 
world. Since these tales were told she has done much more 
ambitious and worthier work from a literary point of view. 
These four stories are fresh and they throb with life that may 
not be at its best, but the method of describing it is vivid and 
artistic. One does not need to approve of John Oliver’s char- 
acters to enjoy with keenness the methods by which they are 
pictured. The fascinations of sin are brilliant, but no mention 
is made of wages for them. 


From J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia: 

Miss Balmaine’s Past, by B. de Croker. 

The Track of the Storm, by Owen Hale. 

Miss Balmaines Past is a delightful novel for readers who 
enjoy a tale that is rich in suffering and ends in joy. It is 
commonplace in its early pages and hints at stories read before, 
but as it develops its originality and interest grow until one 
regrets its brevity, when the sorrows are all over. Its bad char- 
acters are very bad, its gossips deadly, its beauties incompara- 
able and its ugliness nauseating. 

The Track of the Storm is a tragedy of errors and carries its 
readers about the world in a wandering not altogether useless, 
since much geographical, medical, social and criminal informa- 
tion is gained by its absorbing pages. Many of its characters 
suffer, much of their heroism strengthens the spirit, and out of its 
large numbers of grieved characters one pair is made happy. 
Perhaps that is a proper proportion of joy. 


From Macmillan Company, New York: 

Paris, by Emile Zola. Two volumes, and translated by Ernest 
Alfred Vizetelly. 

Paris is the completion of Zola’s tales of three cities, if such 
they may be called. They are disquieting books, written doubt- 
less for a purpose, but leading to nothing that is valuable or 
agreeable. A priest is the hero, emotional and often weak, 
given to introspection and tears, to observations of evil condi- 
tions that are prevalent everywhere and always will be, so long 
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as men are idle through stubbornness and envy, or thriftless 
through self-indulgence. The work contains nothing new wo the 
observant in its processes or its outcome. That the well-mean- 
ing, weak, kindly priest should lose his hold upon the beliefs of 
his church after he has fallen in love with his brother’s beautiful 
betrothed is anticipated, as well as that he will unfrock himsif 
and scorn his former beliefs. Zola’s three stories provide not 
one impulse that men of sense should remember, Collectivism, 
individualism, socialism, positivism and anarchy are painfully 
tiresome discussions, and if Zola meant only to direct attention to 
distresses of the overworked, he also invited observation of the 
many tortures they apply to themselves and afterward lay to 
the blame of their employers. Zola’s loathsome pictures in 
detail of four family lives in homes of the rich—a mother and 
daughter rivals in love, the father an open débauché and the sona 
half idiot— are not elevating examples or even decent for general 
reading. If Zola’s purpose was worthy, his judgment has been 
wayward. 


From G. W. Dillingham Co., New York: 

Poems, by Belle R. Harrison. 

Compensation (in verse), by Celia E. Gardner. 

The poems of Belle R. Harrison are not as spontaneous as 
lovers of rhymed thought delight in, nor are they labored. Per- 
haps if more mental exertion had been expended, they would 
have been better for their author and more pleasing to readers. 
A variety of themes is dwelt on and here and there is found a 
true poetic, tender touch. But the finish is hardly recogniz- 
able, and genius is not hinted at. For example: 


“© Grief unbidden—aye and undesired, 
Unwelcome visitor! Untimely guest!” 


Who ever invited grief, or desired it? This is not worse or better 
than many lines. Perhaps one should not expect too much 
reasonableness of a verse writer; curiously enough, those two 
senseless lines are selected by the publishers as examples of 
poetic charm. There are few poets even with immense gifts 
who will not admit that to reach a desired measure more must 
be written than is meant; or that the sentiment is not clipped to 
a selected measure. 

The novel Compensation is sorely bungled and awkward. In 
prose it might have been touching and emotional, for its aim 
seems noble. Piety is upon every page, and prayers of faith 
pervade the spirit of every thought and hope. Even its last lines 
are a prayer for help and inspiration. 


It has been suggested by Sir Walter Besant that, in recogni- 
tion of Miss Yonge’s great services as pioneer of that religious 
and high-toned literature for young people, which for the la:t 
fifty years has been a special glory of England, and the admir- 
ation of America and other countries, a University Scholarship, 
bearing her name, should be founded at the Winchester High 
School, which receives girls from all parts of the kingdom. The 
author of Zhe Heir of Redclyffe has been connected with this 
school from its foundation in 1884 as one of the Council of 
Management, and there is no place outside her own village of 
Otterbourne more linked with her name than the ancient City of 
Winchester. Miss Yonge has giadly accepted this intenied 
honor because she feels that it will benefit many generations 
of girls. The sum of £6,000 will be required in order to found 
a Scholarship of £50 to be given every year and held for three 
years. Donations may be paid to the ‘‘ Charlotte Yonge Scly- 
arship”’ Fund, at the London and County Bank, Winchester, 
England, or to the Hon. Treasurer, the Rev. J. H. Merriok, 
Dormy Cottage, Winchester, England. 
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Tre Deringator for July, beginning Volume LII., will bea 
Number of unusual] interest, the addition o: new ‘iepartments 
and serial articles adding to the attractiveness and value of the 
magazine. In answer to the hundreds of letters that followed 
the publication of the articles on Blue-Print Photography, the 
author, Miss Sharlot M. Hall, will begina series on PHOTOG-— 
RAPHY FOR AMATEURS, planned to lead the inexperienced 
from the very simplest work up to artistic results, particular 
attention being given to Photography as a means of making 
money. CLUB WORK being an accepted condition of 
women’s life, Club News is an essential, and a department deal- 
ing with this will appear next month, under the charge of Miss 


Helen M. Winslow. Owing to illness, the valuable series ¢ 
articles on THE VOICE, by Mrs. Eleanor Georgen, which be 
gan in Tug Deinrator for July, 1894, hag not yet been com- 
pleted. Mrs. Georgen’s restoration to health now insures this: 
but as the demand for the numbers containing these article 
have been larger than the supply on hand, we will begin 
their republication in the July issue and continue them monti 
until finished. In addition to these Special Features the Nu»- 
ber will contain the usual Stories, Articles on Domestic Su> 
jects and a large variety of miscellaneous reading. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

















